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KXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS. 
— «-o 

Satnrdaj  Beriew. 

"One  of  the  completest  histories  that  we  ever  saw  of  any  coiintrj 

Mr  Burton's  merits  as  a  historical  writer  are  great When  ne  has  to  deal 

with  the  great  case  of  Queen  Mary,  his  treatment  of  the  subject  becomes  a 
model  of  argument,  at  once  clear  and  ^werful,  but  at  the  same  time  never 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  the  judicial  function  of  the  historian.    This 

last  pOTQon  is  the  sem  of  Bilr  Burton's  book We  confess  that,  great  as 

were  the  merits  which  we  saw  in  Mr  Burton's  book  throughout,  yet  the 
earlier  portions  did  not  lead  us  to  expect  anything  like  tiie  impressive 
grandeur  of  this  last  chapter." 

Athenanm. 

"The  great  work  undertaken  by  Mr  Burton  has  been  brought  to  a 
deservedly  successful  conclusion.    It  closes  with  as  much  freshness,  vigour, 

and  picturesqueness  as  marked  its  opening  chapters. Mr  Burton  has  the 

highest  qualifications  for  the  task.  In  no  other  History  of  Scotland  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  there  the  especial  attractive  graces  which 
distinguish  these  volumes  of  national  history." 

Times. 

"  lliey  contain,  for  the  period  embraced  by  them,  the  best  account  that 
has  yet  been  Dublished  of  the  national  beiuff  and  life  of  Scotland.  Mr 
Burton's  knowledge  is  varied  and  deep ;  and  nis  chapters  upon  the  anti- 
quities of  Scotland,  the  prehistoric  and  Roman  eras,  the  different  races  that 
held  the  country,  and  the  eradual  development  of  Scottish  nationality, 
collect  all  that  is  known  on  these  subjects.  He  has  thrown  much  new  light 
on  the  early  political  state  of  Scotland,  and  on  her  more  mature  institutions ; 
and  he  has  traced  with  real  precision  and  learning  the  character  of  her 
ancient  monarchy." 

Ezaminer. 

"  His  work  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  the  painstaking  research  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  meet  satisfactory  His* 
tory  of  Scotland  whicu  has  yet  appeared." 

Standard. 

"  Mr  Burton  has  now  completed  a  great  and  noble  work  with  the  same 
impartiality,  vigour,  and  clearness  which  characterised  the  opening  volumes. 
To  be  impartiaTin  such  a  case  is  a  hiffh  claim  to  well-deserved  success,  and 
our  author  is  not  merely  impartial,  but  eminently  readable.  His  general 
style  is  at  once  bold,  simple,  and  brilliant.  His  pictures  are  never  overlaid 
with  colour,  thou^  always  truthful  and  picturesque ;  and  the  reader,  con- 
sequently, IS  earned  on  from  page  to  page,  and  chapter  to  chapter,  in  deep 
and  unbroken  interest  with  the  romantic  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  a 
country  so  long  a  rival  of  England  in  her  days  of  stormiest  trouble,  division, 
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and  debate.  After  Mr  Froude's  glowing  eulogiums  on  the  reign  of  EUxa- 
beth,  and  his  bitter  and  one-sided  pictures  of  ner  hapless  opponent  Mary, 
it  is  pleasant  to  tnm  to  these  calm  and  impartial  records,  and  gather  for 
oarseives  a  truthfol  picture  of  real  events ;  of  actors  in  the  great  and 
tragical  drama,  such  as  we  feel  to  be  true  portraits,  nndistorted  by  exag- 
geration, or  by  any  leaven  of  prejudice.  And  Mr  Burton's  treatment  of 
this  portion  of  his  nistorv  is  but  a  type  of  the  manner  in  which  he  handles 
all  its  prominent  points. 

Seotsmam. 

'*  We  have  here  a  History  of  Scotland — the  History  of  Scotland — from  84 
to  1746,  which  will  famish  Scotland  with  as  full  and  fidthful  a  record  of 
seventeen  centuries  as  is  possessed  by  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe." 

BUekwood'i  Magaitiie. 

"  We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  so  retioent,  so  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate a  history — a  quality  all  the  more  remaricable,  that  it  is  his  own  country 
of  which  the  historian  treats,  and  latterly  of  a  period  which  still  rouses  a 
warmth  little  short  of  passion  in  i>artisans  on  either  side.  Mr  Burton's  book 
fulfils  the  first  and  greatest  requirement  of  historical  teaching.  He  deals 
not  with  opinions,  but  facts.  What  wu — the  acts  accomplished,  the 
attempts  made,  the  actual  doings  of  our  remote  predecessors  on  this  great 
stage— he  sets  before  us  with  unquestionable  care  and  pains.  As  for  the 
inferences,  he  leaves  his  readers  to  draw  them  for  themselves.  When  it  is 
the  Pictish  Question  that  is  ooncemed,  a  certain  humorous  contempt  for  a 
great  deal  of  solemn  nonsense  is  in  the  manner  of  the  setting  fortn.  But 
when  we  come  as  far  as  Mary,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  humour. 
Grave  as  life  and  death  can  make  it  grows  the  story,  but  not  less  calm, 
unbiassed,  and  purely  historical  We  do  not  know  what  higher  praise 
could  be  giv«n  to  a  national  history." 

Eeme  des  Deuz  Mondes. 

**  Son  livre  est  nne  grande  et  belle  histoire  qui  a  les  ^rojiortions  et  la  grhoe 
sdrieuse  d'un  monument:  mais  je  n'en  aurai  ^  dimmue  le  m^rite  lorsque 
j'aurai  montri  qu'il  a  pronto  9)1  et  14  de  I'ocoasion  pour  une  riposte  heurause 
on  habile 

**Erudit  avec  la  sagacity  d'un  habile  avocat,  historien  avec  la  mithode 
prddse  du  jurisoonsulte,  champion  fid^e  de  I'Eooese  sans  excte  ni  passion, 
tel  est  M.  ifohn  HiU  Burton.  Ses  quality  d'icrivain  rodent  surtout  daos 
le  tour  d'esprit  que  nous  ayons  essayi  de  reproduire ;  en  lui,  le  l^giste  et 
r^dit  Bont  anssi  agr6ables  et  de  U  mime  mani^  que  le  namteur.'* 

British  Quarterly  EeTiew. 

"As  a  repository  of  the  learning  with  which  modem  research  and 
criticism  have  explored  the  national  life  of  his  countrymen,  Mr  Burton's 
history  stands  alone,  and  without  a  i)aralleL" 
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When  we  have  got  dear  of  the  entanglements  of  the 
Revolution  settlement,  and  leave  it  as  a  firm  established 
Government,  we  immediately  become  conscious  in  the. 
tenor  of  events  that  we  are  passing  onwards  by  inevitable 
steps  to  the  incorporating  Union  of  1707.  It  gives  to  our 
history  its  next  epoch,  and  its  last  It  virtually  settled  the 
destiny  of  the  two  realms;  for  the  events  of  the  subsequent 
forty  years,  picturesque  as  they  might  be,  only  revealed 
defects  in  the  organisation,  and  suggested  iJxeir  amend* 
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ment.  They  showed  that  it  was  whole  in  heart,  with  suffi. 
dent  healthy  strength  to  conquer  any  symptoms  of  local 
disease  or  injury.  The  Union  came  through  all  its  early 
dang-ers  so  sound  and  firm,  that  the  mind  cannot  now 
imagine  political  conditions  capable  of  breaking  it,  or 
even  casting  a  doubt  on  its  perpetuity. 

It  is  the  happy  climax  of  the  great  romance  of  our 
history.  The  wanderer  goaded  by  harsh  dealing  into 
alienation  and  revenge  is  invited  back  and  comes.  Those 
who  should  never  have  separated  are  firmly  united  at  last; 
and  the  long  story  of  hatreds,  contests,  and  calamities 
that  attend  their  alienation,  brightens  by  contrast  the  reign 
of  peace  and  prosperity  that  has  been  adiieved.  The  epoch 
is  not  one  of  those  that  become  buried  in  the  grander 
events  of  later  ages.  The  older  it  becomes  the  more  re- 
markably it  stands  alone  in  its  solitary  dignity,  a  grand 
remembrance  to  ourselves — ^an  example  to  3ie  other  com- 
munities of  the  world.  That  two  states,  the  one  great  and  the 
other  small,  should  arrange  and  cany  out  a  just  bargain  for 
a  common  government,  where  the  representatives  of  both 
should  be  mixed  round  the  same  table,  was  a  phenomenon 
unexampled  in  history ;  and  still,  old  as  it  now  is,  no  other 
states  have  been  wise  enough  or  strong  enough  to  follow 
the  example  so  set  before  them.  Hence  the  historical 
conditions  leading  to  the  event  have  a  mighty  interest  to 
all  who  love  to  watch  the  concurrence  of  political  forces  to 
some  great  end.  The  study  becomes  all  the  more  instruc- 
tive when  it  is  seen,  that  among  the  most  effective  of  the 
influences  tending  to  the  completion  of  the  Union,  were 
the  efforts  of  those  who  attempted  to  thwart  it 

It  is  perhaps  unsafe  to  accept  too  readily  a  philosophy 
or  ruling  idea  in  historical  events.  Still  there  are  in  our 
narrative  long  successions  of  events  that,  in  their  nature 
and  aim,  are  explained  by  what  may  be  called  a  key-note. 
Three  hundred  years  of  vehement  strife  are  explained  by 
the  constant  maintenance  of  the  English  claim  of  feudd 
dominion  over  Scotland.  Another  period  of  turbulence 
is  explained  by  the  national  protest  against  the  forms  of 
devotion  and  ecclesiastical  government  dictated  to  Scot- 
bnd  from  England     We  shall  all  the  better  understand 
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irhat  is  now  to  come  by  remembering  that  Scotland 
straggled  for  an  extended  commerce,  and  for  colonial 
privileges,  either  by  participation  in  those  of  England,  or 
by  a  separate  commercial  dominion  of  her  own.  She  had 
tasted  of  the  fruits  of  open  trade  under  the  Protectorate, 
and  the  national  energies  were  bent  on  their  recovery.  It 
was  the  age  when  trading  jealousies  and  restraints  had 
reached  their  climax.  There  was  no  faith  in  the  doctrine 
that  the  richest  in  a  group  of  communities  is  the  one  that 
excels  its  neighbours  in  open  competition.  The  belief  of 
each  community  was  that  all  its  own  success  must  come 
out  of  the  effective  ruin  of  its  neighbours.  Each  predom- 
inant commercial  power  acted  as  the  dealer  would  who 
should  oppress  and  pillage  his  neighbours  until  they  be- 
come too  poor  to  deal  with  him.  England  determined 
that  Scotlsmd  should  neither  participate  in  her  trading 
privileges  nor  be  {)ermitted  to  create  a  like  system  for 
herself;  and  on  this  the  two  countries  joined  issue.^  This, 
the  real  spirit  of  the  coming  contest,  has  been  imper- 
fectly noted ;  in  &ct,  the  political  mind  of  Britain  was 
not  educated  up  to  a  sense  of  its  significance  until  the 
last  remnants  of  the  restrictive  and  prohibitive  commercial 
policy  were  removed  from  our  statute-book  in  1846,  and 


^  I  remember  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  a  talk  with  the  great 
historian  of  the  English  Revolution — ^we  were  alone  in  my  own  work- 
room, and  spoke  of  many  things.  Among  others  he  said  he  believed  I 
had  been  studying  the  union :  he  was  yet  far  off  from  that  period,  but 
he  saw  some  points  of  difficulty.  One  was  that  sdthough  the  Union 
was  notoriously  unpopular  in  Scotland,  yet  there  were  symptoms  of 
pressure  on  the  side  of  Scotland  in  its  direction.  He  had  thought 
whether  this  might  be  the  action  of  the  Episcopalian  party  to  obtain 
protection  from  England,  but  that  did  not  seem  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. I  said  I  believed  he  would  find  a  simple  solution  in  the 
urgency  of  the  Scots  for  participation  in  the  English  trade,  and  that 
he  woidd  find  his  way  to  mis  solution  in  the  laws  of  the  Protectorate 
and  those  of  the  Restoration.  I  find  in  a  short  letter  from  him,  dated 
20th  November  1852,  immediately  on  returning  to  his  own  bookft— 
"  I  have  looked  into  the  question  of  the  commercial  rdations  between 
England  and  Scotland  after  the  Restoration.  You  were  qtdte  right, 
and  the  subject  is  full  of  interest."  How  afHuently  he  would  have 
made  the  world  a  participator  in  this  full  interest  had  his  days  imi 
then  been  numbered,  can  only  be  matter  of  regretful  conjecture. 
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the  world  has  had  opportunity  to  watch  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  transactions  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  ever 
»nce  that  crisis  in  the-  national  prospects.  It  has  taught 
us  that  the  mysterious  fall  of  great  communities — ^as  Ven- 
ice, Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Hanse  towns — ^may  be  due 
to  a  self-made  Nemesis  of  greed  and  tyranny ;  and  that  it 
need  no  longer  be  a  necessary  creed  that  political  life,  like 
organic,  has  its  period  of  youth,  of  fulness,  and  of  decay — 
that  every  state  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  point  of 
greatness  must  in^libly  follow  tlie  law  of  nature,  and 
lapse  into  decrepitude  and  extinction. 

An  incorporating  Union  would  certainly  not  have  been 
foretold  as  an  event  dose  at  hand  from  the  appearance  on 
the  political  stage  of  a  group  of  bold  thinkers  who  claimed 
the  meritorious  title  of  the  Patriotic  Party.  Their  avowed 
object  was  to  cleanse  Scotland  of  all  sources  of  degrading 
and  contaminating  influence  on  public  life.  Their  ideas 
were  in  some  measure  ruled  by  the  stoicism  of  the  Buchanan 
school ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  to  further  direct  political 
acts — ^such  as  the  deposition  of  Queen  Mary  or  the  war 
against  Charles  the  First  had  been — as  to  purify  the  general 
condition  of  society,  and  substitute  lofty  aspirations  for 
sordid  motives.  Especially  it  was  to  mould  ^e  character 
of  the  young,  that  Scotland  might  rear  a  generation  of 
hardy  sons,  whose  glory  it  would  be  to  abandon  all  sepa- 
rate and  selfish  considerations,  and  devote  all  their  ener- 
gies to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

Much  there  was  throughout  the  whole,  of  the  visionary 
and  the  Utopian.  In  some  measure  the  ideas  of  the 
Patriots  forecast  the  communistic  and  other  reconstructive 
projects  in  which  nations  now  seek  relief  from  the  miseries 
brought  on  by  their  factiousness  and  restlessness.  Yet 
the  reaction  has  the  freshening  spirit  of  a  new  life  after  the 
conflict  of  tyranny,  sordidness,  turbulence,  and  fanaticism 
that  had  tossed  and  torn  the  country  for  generations.  The 
Patriots  could  be  charged  with  many  inconsistencies.  It 
was  among  their  satisfactions  to  reflect  that  the  country 
was  poor  and  better  suited  than  its  prosperous  neigh 
hour  for  the  rearing  of  the  hardy  virtues,  yet  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Patriotic  Party  to  make  it  prosperous.    But 
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this  prosperity  was  not  to  be  made  up  of  the  aggregate 
wealtib  of  selfish  fortune-seeking  citizens,  but  to  come  as  a 
general  growth  of  national  happiness,  content,  and  well- 
being. 

The  leader  and  high  priest  of  this  political  reaction 
was  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  man  of  high  genius 
and  stem  courage,  governed  by  a  haughty,  independent, 
and  unmanageable  temper.^  His  avowed  principles  had 
a  strong  tincture  of  classical  republicanism,  but  his  habits 
were  domineering  and  aristocratic  ;  and  whatever  he 
might  have  demanded  of  others,  he  was  one  of  the  last 
who  would  have  willingly  laid  down  any  of  the  privileges 
he  held  by  birth,  education,  or  intellectual  superiority. 
However  much  he  would  have  shrunk  from  vulgar  sacri- 


^  Fletcher  was  not  a  member  of  the  Convention  Parliament  He 
had  been  outlawed  as  a  fngitive  from  trial,  for  his  active  part  in  Mon- 
montii's  rebdlion,  and  had  to  remain  in  comparative  obscurity  until 
he  was  restored,  on  30th  June  1690,  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  a 
significant  passage  in  a  statesman's  letter  shows  that  he  was  not  idle. 
Sir  William  Loddiart,  writing  to  Lord  Melville,  on  nth  July  1689, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  Qub,  or  the  nucleus  of  the  Opposition, 
says,  at  the  end  of  his  list, — "  And  no  man,  though  not  a  member, 
bisyer  than  Salton"  (Melville  Papers,  159).  Lodchart,  farther  on 
in  the  same  letter,  says  of  the  Opposition  :  "  One  of  tJiem  said  to 
myself  that  tynumy  was  alike  wherever  it  was,  and  we  were  like 
to  have  as  much  tyranny  under  King  William  as  under  King  James/* 
This  is  very  like  Fletcher.  There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  in  which 
he  is  represented  speaking  of  an  old  acquaintance  as  a  "  hereditary 
prc^essor."  The  expremon  was  evidently  used  for  effect.  "V^en 
the  auditor  expresses  surprise,  he  says,  '*  What  say  you  to  a  heredi- 
tary king?"  In  portraits  he  is  so  subordinated  to  the  gigantic  wig 
and  the  other  pictorial  apparelment  of  the  age,  that  the  following  bri^ 
note  by  a  contemporary  is  valuable :  "A  low  thin  man  of  a  brown 
complection ;  full  of  fire ;  with  a  stem  sour  look ;  and  fifty  years  old. " 
We  are  under  less  obligation  to  the  same  writer  for  this  more  ambi- 
tious sketdi,  epigrammatic  as  it  is :  "  He  is  a  eentleman  steady  to  his 
principles^  of  nice  honour,  with  abundance  of  learning ;  brave  as  the 
twcvd  he  wears,  and  bold  as  a  lion ;  a  sure  friend  and  an  irrecondle- 
able  enemy ;  would  lose  his  life  readily  to  serve  his  country,  and 
would  not  do  a  base  thins  to  save  it  His  thoughts  are  large  as  to 
religion,  and  could  never  be  brought  within  the  bounds  of  any  particu- 
lar set  Nor  will  he  be  under  the  distinction  of  a  Whig  or  Tory; 
nying  those  names  are  used  to  doak  the  knaves  of  bcSb/' — MS. 
dtedlqr  Editor  of  Fletcher's  Works  :  Glasgow,  1749. 
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fices  to  his  levelling  principles,  he  readily  made  the  sacri* 
fices  that  were  more  heroic  and  tragic.  Though  he  would 
have  been  an  ungenial  companion  and  fellow-labourer  for 
burgesses  or  boors,  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  risk  life  or 
fortune  for  their  national  independence.  He  had  followed 
a  life  of  strange  adventures, — ^at  one  time  fighting  in  Hun- 
gary against  3ie  Turks ;  at  another,  wandering  in  Spain 
among  the  monasteries,  and  collecting  manuscripts  about 
the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  and  the  Ustory  of  the  Moors. 
He  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  and  rendered  his  ungovernable 
temper  memorable  by  seizing  the  Mayor  of  Lyn's  horse, 
and  shooting  its  worshipfiil  owner  dead  when  he  remon- 
strated. He  was  a  man  of  powerful  rhetoric,  endowing 
his  republican  sentiments  in  a  chivalrous  courtesy  of  de- 
meanour, and  easy  flow  of  brilliant  language.  Altogether, 
few  men  have  so  united  in  their  persons  whatever  was  dig- 
nified in  old  classic  patriotism,  and  in  medieval  chivalry. 
It  may,  however,  be  counted  a  remarkable  test  of  the 
little  reliance  then  placed  on  the  common  people,  that 
one  who  had  liberty  always  on  his  tongue, — who  reviled 
tyrannny,  absorbing  riches,  profuse  dignities,  standing 
armies,  and  all  the  attributes  of  arbitrary  power,^-could 
devise  nothing  but  predial  slavery  for  the  humble  children 
of  the  soil.  He  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  in  favour 
of  the  restoration,  or  rather  the  establishment,  of  predial 
slavery  in  Scotland.  The  proposal  was  not  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  classes,  or  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  conventional  selfish  object,  but  literally  for  the 
sake  of  the  poor  people  themselves,  unable  to  bear  the 
burden  of  self-support,  and  utterly  helpless  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  were  they  not  in  the  hands  of  natural  guardians 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  comfort.*    Thus,  after  rousing  a  republican  feel- 

^  '*  The  condition  of  slaves  among  the  ancients  will,  upon  serious 
consideration,  appear  to  be  only  a  better  provision  in  their  govern- 
ments than  any  we  have,  that  no  man  might  want  the  necessaries  of 
life,  nor  any  person,  able  to  work,  be  boraensome  to  the  common- 
wealth." 

**  When  the  antients  gave  freedom  to  a  slave,  they  were  obliged  to 
give  him  wherewithal  to  sabsistt  or  to  pnt  him  into  a  way  of  Hving 
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ing  of  indignation  against  a  Cambyses  or  a  Xerxes,  a 
Tiberius  Nero,  Otho,  or  Domitian,  he  passes  to  the  excel- 
lency of  ancient  servitude,  and  the  careless  content  and 
happy  comfort  of  those  who,  as  property,  were  saved  from 
bong  worthless  enough  to  die  of  starvation ;  and  who,  by 
the  provident  institutions  of  the  State  in  adjusting  the 
rights  and  duties  of  their  proprietors,  were  relieved  from 
a  precarious  reliance  on  their  own  helpless  efforts. 

It  is  significant  of  the  evil  nature  of  the  times  that 
Fletcher's  enslaving  project  created  no  surprise.  While 
his  doctrines  on  government  had  a  few  warm  champions 
against  a  vast  plurality  of  opponents,  his  project  for  deal- 
ing with  "the  working  classes"  of  his  day  passed  im- 
noticed,  and  we  only  know  of  it  by  finding  it  among  his 
works.^  The  idea  of  slavery  was  becoming  all  too  famil- 
iar by  its  practice.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  prac- 
tice of  kidnapping  to  furnish  the  American  planters  with 
"  apprentices,"  who  in  their  hands  became  slaves.  The 
practice  became  inveterate,  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
find,  lasted  far  into  the  eighteenth  century.  But  a  com- 
munity of  slaves  had  arisen  within  the  country  itself.  If 
Fletcher  was  not  a  slaveholder  himself,  he  lived  sur- 
rounded by  slaveholders  and  their  slaves.  His  paternal 
territory  lay  in  that  county  of  East  Lothian  where  the  two 
classes  of  works  laboured  by  slaves — collieries  and  salt- 
works— ^had  their  oldest,  and  still  their  chief  establish- 
ment The  slaves  went  to  those  who  bought  or  succeeded 
to  the  property  of  the  works,  and  they  could  be  sold,  b«ir- 
tered,  or  pawned.  What  is  peculiar  and  revolting  in  this 
institution  is,  that  it  was  no  relic  of  ancient  serfdom,  but 
a  growth  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have  seen,  in- 
deed, that  serfdom  had  a  feebler  hold  on  Scotiand  than 
on  England.  We  have  also  seen  how  astonished  and  en- 
raged the  French  auxiliaries  of  the  Scots  in  the  wars  with 

And  how  well  and  fidthiully  they  were  served  by  those  they  had  made 
free — ^whom  firom  a  lon^  escperience  of  their  probity  and  capacity 
they  often  made  stewards  of  their  estates-^1  ancient  history  can 
testily."— Fletchei's  Works,  92,  99. 

^  "  The  Second  Discourse  concerning  the  Affiurs  of  Scotland,  writ 
fcen  in  the  year  1698."— Woiks,  &|. 
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England  were  at  the  insolent  independence  of  the  com- 
mon people,  impoverished  as  they  were.  The  oldest  trace 
we  have  of  the  bondage  of  the  colliers  and  salt-workers  b 
an  Act  of  the  year  1606,  passed,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
strengthen  somewhat  as  to  them  the  laws  so  common 
at  the  time  for  restricting  the  pursuit  of  all  occupation 
to  those  embarked  in  them.  By  interpretations  of  this 
Act,  but  more  by  the  tyrannous  power  of  the  strong  own- 
ers of  the  soil  over  a  weak  and  unfriended  community, 
slavery  had  been  as  amply  established  in  the  community 
where  Fletcher  dwelt  as  ever  it  had  been  in  Rome,  Sparta, 
or  Virginia. 

If  anything  could  justify  his  proposed  enlargement  of 
the  enslaved  community,  it  might  be  found  in  the  appal- 
ling condition,  physical  and  moral,  of  those  on  the  lowest' 
social  level,  such  as  he  has  himself  described  it  There  is 
a  gloomy  picturesqueness,  indeed,  in  his  description,  sug- 
gestive of  exaggeration,  but  a  public  man  could  scarcely 
have  ventured  on  such  a  story  to  his  contemporaries  were 
there  no  truth  in  it  As  the  climax  of  his  picture  of 
poverty  and  degradation  he  points  to  a  body  of  some  two 
hundred  thousand  sturdy  beggars  living  in  a  conmiunity 
without  law,  religion,  marriage,  or  any  of  the  civilising 
restraints  of  domestic  life.  "  No  magistrate,"  he  says, 
"  could  ever  discover  or  be  informed  which  way  any  one 
in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they 
were  baptised  Many  murders  have  been  discovered 
among  them ;  and  they  are  not  only  a  most  unspeakable 
oppression  to  poor  tenants — ^who  if  they  give  them  not 
bread,  or  some  kind  of  provision,  to  perhaps  forty  such  vil- 
lains in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them — ^but 
they  rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant  from 
any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plenty  many  thousands 
of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast 
and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets, 
burials,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be 
seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing, 
blaspheming,  and  fighting  together."^ 

1  Worki»  101. 
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The  enslaving  scheme  was  to  compel  the  idle  and 
vicious  to  contribute  by  labour  to  the  common  fund,  and 
to  secure  to  the  virtuous  and  industrious  a  provision  for 
life.  And  after  all  it  was  but  the  completing  and  syste- 
matising  of  the  dumsy  pauper  law  of  England  and  its  or- 
ganisation for  a  war  against  idlers  and  vagrants.  It  is 
Fletcher's  nomenclature  more  than  his  object  that  startles 
us ;  for  throughout  its  relentless  apparatus  of  tyranny  the 
English  pauper  and  vagrancy  code  seem  ever  to  skulk  be- 
hind the  institutions  of  a  free  country  inhabited  by  free- 
men. To  those  who  have  an  sesthetic  leaning  towards  the 
communistic  and  other  reconstructive  projects  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  might  be  a  profitable  lesson  to  study  the  old 
English  pauper  system  along  with  Fletcher's  cold  ungenial 
scheme  for  bringing  such  a  system  to  harmony  and  com- 
pleteness. 

Fletcher  himself  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  descend- 
ing along  with  him  from  the  philosophical  altitude  of  his 
political  philosophy  to  his  hour  of  social  ease  with  familiar 
friends,  his  ruling  passion  still  influencing  his  tongue. 
Whoever,  indeed,  would  see  the  spirit  of  the  new  Patriot 
Party  at  home,  as  it  were,  would  do  well  to  read  a  little 
tract  by  Fletcher  himself,  called  '  An  Account  of  a  Con- 
versation concerning  a  Right  Regulation  of  Governments 
for  the  Common  Good  of  Mankind.'  As  a  piece  of  lite- 
rary composition,  it  is  singularly  natural,  easy,  and  plea- 
sant, showing  great  powers,  both  rhetorical  and  dramatic. 
The  author,  walking  in  the  Mall  in  a  meditative  humour, 
is  overtaken  by  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  and  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave.  The  three  go  to  the  earl's  lodgings  to  dinner, 
and  there  are  joined  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour.  Thus  the 
author  comes  in  contact  with  two  wily  statesmen, — the  one 
of  England  and  the  other  of  Scotland ;  while  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  represents  the  stiff,  haughty,  but  honest  old-world 
aristocracy  of  England,  whose  sentiments  were  exclusive 
and  domineering,  but  not  corrupt.  The  discourse  held  by 
these  representatives  of  party  and  opinion  is  pleasantly 
set  down.  It  is  fluent  without  garrulity,  dignified  with- 
out pomposity,  and  even  a  haughty  courtesy  adorns  the 
sarcasms  or  angry  retorts,  without  which  a  debate  even 
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on  vitally  interesting  national  disputes  would  seem  life- 
less.* 

The  three  friends,  looking  forth  upon  the  river,  are  in- 
duced to  make  reflections  on  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
the  English  capital.  They  have  before  them  two  of  the 
noblest  objects  that  can  entertain  the  eye — the  finest  river 
and  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  Forming  an  amphi- 
theatre of  luxuriously  comfortable  edifices,  it  shelves  to 
the  Sim,  and  unites  all  that  conduces  to  beauty,  health, 
and  commercial  enterprise.  To  this  rich  centre  the  county 
of  Kent  fiirnishes  fruit;  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridge 
com ;  Lincolnshire,  Essex,  and  Surrey  send  animal  food ; 
and  Buckinghamshire  wood  for  fiiel.  But,  more  wonder- 
ful than  these  natural  supplies,  the  genius  of  the  people 
Ia3rs  the  world  under  contribution  to  minister  to  its  wants 
and  luxuries.  It  brings  coal  from  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  can  show  a  greater  variety  of  wines  than 
the  richest  vineyard  countries  in  Europe.  In  a  word,  all 
the  useful  and  superfluous  things  that  nature  produces  or 
the  wit  of  man  has  invented,  are  to  be  found  here,  either 
made  by  the  artificers  or  imported  by  the  merchants.  But, 
what  is  more  wonderful  than  all,  here  are  congregated  a 


1  When  Sir  Edward  disturbs  the  tone  of  the  conversation  by  a 
brutal  jest  on  the  poverty  of  Scotland,  and  the  folly  of  England  in 
consenting  to  an  alliance  with  so  beggariy  a  country,  the  author  con- 
tinues :  **  Upon  this  I  turned  to  the  earl  and  Sir  Christopher,  and 
said  that  if  Sir  Edward  had  spoken  these  words  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  might  not  take  notice  of  them,  nor  question  his  freedom  of 
speech  in  that  place ;  but  since  he  is  pleased  to  express  himself  after 
this  manner  in  a  private  conversation,  I  shall  likewise  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  I  wonder  he  is  not  afraid  such  langua^  should  make  us 
suspect  him  not  to  be  descended  from  the  noble  family  whose  name 
he  bears."    The  bitterness  of  this  sting  was  in  Sir  Edward  actually 
having  uttered,  in  Parliament,  a  taunt  so  inconsistent  with  all  our 
notions  of  his  exacting  pride  and  haughty  reserve  as  the  low  sarcasm 
so  retorted.      It  is  Uius  reported  l^  a  contemporary  :  *'  Both  Sir 
Edward  Seym6ur  and  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  expressed  their  dis* 
like  to  an  union,  which  Sir  Edward  compar^  to  a  countryman  that 
had  a  wife  proposed  to  him  without  a  fortune,  and  gave  this  reason 
for  refusing  it,~that  if  he  married  a  b^gar  he  should  have  a  louse 
for  a  portion.    This  the  Scotch  have  beara,  and  are  very  angry  at  it.'' 
—Vernon's  Letters,  iL  408. 
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people  who  know  how  to  be  free  yet  orderly ;  and  in  sucli 
perfect  security  abides  that  mighty  crowd,  that  the  great 
city,  without  walls  or  guards,  is  as  accessible  in  all  hours 
of  the  night  as  the  most  inconsiderable  village  in  less 
fevoured  lands.  To  all  are  added  the  historical  associa- 
tions of  a  great  Parliament — ^the  national  courts  of  law, 
which  have  resisted  arbitrary  t3nanny  for  centuries — and 
the  great  mercantile  exchanges,  whose  movements  affect 
the  interests  of  all  the  world. 

Such  is  the  brilliant  side  of  the  picture ;  but  there  is 
a  worm  gnawing  at  the  root  of  all  this  glory.  Pride  and 
luxury  must  certainly  corrupt  and  render  rotten  the  virtue 
which,  in  hardier  times,  raised  up  its  greatness.  The 
people  are  too  rich,  too  reckless,  too  fond  of  pleasure  and 
excitement,  to  retain  the  sterner  virtues ;  and  it  is  among 
the  mountains  of  the  north,  where  a  hajdy,  independent 
race  rear  their  scanty  crop,  that  true  virtue  is  to  be  found. 
Now  come  commentaries  on  Greek  and  Roman  virtue, 
contrasted  with  the  weaknesses  that  have  undermined 
great  bloated  empires  in  ancient  days.  It  is  shown,  after 
a  style  of  argument  so  often  imitated  in  later  times  as  to 
be  rather  tiresome,  that  all  great  empires  have  their  period 
of  fructification  and  decay,  and  England  has  certainly 
come  to  the  climax,  whence  her  subsequent  course  must 
be  downwards.  Is,  then,  this  dangerously  colossal  em- 
pire to  take  the  small  and  poor,  but  virtuous,  state  of 
Scotland,  with  aU  the  destinies  which  its  native  energy 
might  adiieve  for  itself,  and  suck  it  also  within  the  vortex? 
Is  his  beloved  native  land,  for  whom  her  best  sons  are 
ready  to  bleed,  to  be  joined  with  the  evil  fortunes  of  her 
neighbour,  and  fall  without  eliciting  a  blow? 

He  knows  the  necessity  for  a  union,  but  it  must  not  be 
an  absorption.  The  countries  may  unite  their  strength, 
not  their  weakness ;  and  this  he  deems  to  be  only  prac- 
ticable by  a  federative  union,  in  which  Scotland  preserves 
her  nationality,  protected  from  invasion  by  ample  secu- 
rities. It  must  be  a  contract  between  equals,  not  the  dic- 
tation of  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Nor  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  it  be  said  that  Scotland  has  all  the  bendfit 
It  may  be  more  fairly  said  to  be  reaped  by  England, 
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which,  bloated  and  unwieldy,  receives  the  support  of  a 
firesh,  hardy,  high-spirited  nation,  yet  uncorrupted  by 
wealth  and  luxury.  When  Scotland  has  protected  herself 
thus,  by  sufficient  stipulations,  from  English  aggression 
and  insolence,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  her  people  will  be 
turned  from  war,  whether  for  aggression  or  defence,  and 
will  be  directed  in  the  paths  of  peaceful  enterprise.  Not 
great  enough  to  be  ruined  by  excess  of  riches  and  luxury, 
she  will  yet  be  rescued  firom  the  poverty  and  obscurity 
into  whidi,  as  a  dependency  of  a  great  and  not  friendly 
nation,  she  is  likely  to  sink,  and  once  more,  with  a  name 
and  a  position  in  the  world,  she  will  fill  them  all  the  more 
happily  that  they  are  acquired  by  peacefiil  negotiation, 
and  not  by  war.  To  such  ends  are  the  energies  of  the 
new  Patriot  Party  in  Scotland  directed ;  and  by  patience, 
courage,  and  integrity,  they  hope,  through  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  to  be  able  to  achieve  them. 

The  veteran  statesmen,  conversant  with  corruption  and 
intrigue,  smile  at  the  Utopian  vision,  and  remind  their 
companion  that  statecraft  knows  more  rapid  and  efifective 
instruments  for  accomplishing  its  objects  than  these  high- 
toned  virtues.  This  is  taken  as  a  hint  that,  by  power  and 
corruption,  England  will  accomplish  towards  Scotland 
whatever  her  statesmen  desire.  The  challenge  is  taken 
up;  Scotland  has  old  memories  to  fall  back  upon;  Wallace 
and  Bruce  are  not  forgotten  there ;  Bannockbum  cannot 
be  wiped  from  the  annals  of  England,  or  overlooked  by 
the  monarch  who  would  enslave  the  hardy  Scots ;  let  them 
try  again  to  fit  the  chain. 

All  this  is  reasoning  of  a  kind  that  comes  with  novelty 
not  quite  free  of  the  ridiculous  to  the  experienced  closet 
statesmen.  It  is  not  of  a  kind,  in  fact,  which  admits  of 
being  practically  settled  by  argument,  for  it  is  passion  and 
will  that  speak  m  it  They  can  taunt  its  employer,  how- 
ever, with  having  no  followers  among  the  sensible  and  ex- 
perienced of  his  country,  and  compliment  him  as  a  great 
firamer  of  Utopias,  in  which  he  has  the  concurrence  of 
**  several  men  of  quality  of  about  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  whose  long  experience  and  consummate  pnu 
dence  in  public  affairs  could  not  but  produce  wonderful 
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schemes  of  government''  The  taunt  is  turned  on  its  em- 
ployer. Wiatever  their  capacities  may  be,  the  young 
theorists  are  uncomipted.  The  natural  generosity  of 
youth  spurns  at  base  motives,  and  therefore  are  they 
odious  to  those  who  have  sworn  to  exterminate  politics^ 
honesty,  and  will  not  let  it  live.  Such  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  amusing  paper.  It  lets  one  into 
the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  a  remarkable  leader  of  a  remark- 
able party.  For  any  actual  instruction  on  principles  of 
government,  it  might  be  as  vainly  searched  as  Cicero's  re- 
cently discovered  book  '  De  Republica.'  It  was  the  lot 
of  the  Patriotic  Party,  with  all  their  lofty  aspirations,  and 
their  scorn  of  sordid  motives,  to  be  drifted  into  the  most 
relentless  conflict  about  matters  of  money  and  profitable 
trade  that  ever  perhaps  cursed  Europe.  To  find  how  this 
came  to  pass  we  must  go  over  to  the  English  money 
market,  and  finding  there  a  busy  Scotsman,  William  Pater- 
son^  take  note  of  what  he  is  about 

The  memory  of  William  Paterson  has  been  revived 
and  cherished  in  the  present  day  as  the  prophet  of  the 
blessings  of  firee  trade,  and  the  announcer  of  a  currency 
system  identical  in  its  fimdamental  principles  with  that 
adopted  in  recent  times  after  experience  and  inquiry. 
Thus  his  personal  histoiy  has  been  rescued  firom  obscurity 
by  hard  and  meagrely  productive  investigation.  He  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  in  the  political  correspondence  or  the 
memoirs  of  the  time  ;  and  when  the  name  itself — ^not  an 
uncommon  one — has  arisen  to  reward  the  researches  of 
the  enthusiast,  he  has  had  the  disappointing  task  of  trac- 
ing it  home  to  Sir  William  Paterson,  the  clerk  of  the  Scots 
Privy  Council,  a  person  of  far  more  importance  among  the 
busy  Scots  politicians  of  the  period.  He  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  Biographical  Dictionaries  twenty 
years  old,  nor  even  in  such  a  work  limited  to  Scotsmen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.'  His  fame  has  not  been 
sufi&ciently  rooted  among  us  to  find  its  way  into  the  great 
foreign  treasuries  of  biography.^ 

'  See  '  Biogiaphia  Scotica,  or  Scottish  Biographical  Dictionary,*  by 
(.  Stark,  1805. 
*  For  instance,  he  is  not  in  the  '  Nouyelle  Bic^n^phie  G^^rale, 
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William  Paterson  was  bom  in  the  house  of  Skipmyr^ 
in  the  parish  of  Tinwald,  and  county  of  Dumfries,  at  some 
time  between  the  beginning  of  1658  and  the  end  of  1660. 
The  house  and  smsdl  estate  of  Skipmyre  belonged  to  his 
family,  who  were  of  the  class  called  bonnet  lairds  in  Scot- 
land and  yeomen  in  England. 

These  simple  facts  were  recently  discovered  in  a 
laborious  inspection  of  parish  registers,  records  of  deeds, 
copies  of  marriage  contracts,  and  inscriptions  on  tomb- 
stones ;  and  so  necessary  was  all  this  to  the  identification 
of  William  Paterson,  that  without  it  Scotland  had  no 
assured  right  to  count  him  as  one  of  her  sons.^  In  the 
general  vagueness,  and  the  assured  knowledge  of  just  one 
palpable  fact  that  he  was  influentially  connected  with  great 
schemes  that  came  to  ruin,  there  has  been  a  natural  sup- 
position that  we  may  fill  up  the  blank  by  inference  from 
what  we  know  so  well  of  his  countryman  and  contempo- 
raiy,  John  Law;  and,  indeed,  the  two  have  often  been 
confounded  with  each  other,  although  they  were  opposites 
in  their  opinions  as  well  as  dieir  lives,  for  the  foundation  of 
Law's  '*  system  "  was  unlimited  paper  credit,  while  Paterson, 
as  we  shall  see,  advocated  a  bullion  standard.  In  reality 
no  two  men  stood  more  apart  in  character,  career,  and 
opinions.  Law  was  a  man  of  pomp  and  parade,  a  gambler, 
a  haunter  of  the  highest  circles  of  rank  and  fashion  to 
which,  by  audacity,  skill,  and  brilliant  social  qualities,  he 
could  find  his  way.  Fate  co-operated  with  his  disposition 
in  raising  him  to  a  pinnacle  of  grandeur  and  power  thai 
one  can  believe  to  be  far  beyond  even  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  Scots  goldsmith's  son. 

Paterson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  quiet  retired 
life.  He  had  travelled  and  seen  much  of  the  world,  but 
it  was  as  an  observant  tradesman,  not  as  a  courtier  or 

edited  by  Dr  HofTer — generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  Biographical 
Dictionary  in  existence.  The  volume  where  he  would  have  appeared, 
and  where  Samuel  Paterson  has  a  place,  bears  date  in  1862. 

I  See  '  The  Birthplace  and  Parentage  of  William  Paterson,  foun- 
der of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  projector  of  the  Darien  Scheme,'  by 
William  Pagan,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  1065, — an  unpretending  but  ex- 
tremely valuable  contribution  to  biographical  literature. 
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niffler.  His  pride  was  to  call  himself ''  merchant  in  Lon- 
don ;"  to  circulate  among  his  fellow-traders  his  views  on 
commerce  and  finance,  and  to  work  practically  in  some  of 
their  adventures,  such  as  the  Hampstead  Water  Company. 
He  was  a  man  of  serious  walk  and  conversation  after  the 
Presbyterian  fashion.  While  Law's  face  was  familiar  to  all 
Europe,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  a  published 
portrait  of  Paterson.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  his  personal 
motions  or  the  events  of  his  life.  It  was  said  that  he  had 
gone  to  America  as  a  Christian  missionary,  but  had  turned 
buccaneer  on  the  Spanish  main  3  but  such  things  were  said 
in  the  spiteful  raillery  of  controversy  rather  than  in  serious 
imputation.  Among  other  particulars  of  a  more  likely  kind, 
— that  in  his  schemes  he  was  the  close  ally  of  the  patriotic 
Fletcher,  that  the  two  went  to  Scotland  together,  and  that 
they  gained  by  their  joint  persuasions  the  co-operation  of 
Tweeddale,  the  commissioner,  has  found  its  way  into  his- 
tory, but  I  cannot  trace  it  to  any  contemporary  authority.  If 
we  look  for  the  act  that  seems  to  have  gained  him  most 
feme  in  his  day,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  establishment  of  a 
company  for  restoring  and  securing  the  funds  of  a  foundar 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans  of  London  freemen. 
It  had  become  bankrupt,  spreading  much  disappointment 
and  suffering  among  families  who  had  counted  on  it  as  a 
vested  right  It  so  troubled  the  mighty  corporation  of 
London  that  they  compared  it  to  the  shutting  of  the 
Exchequer  by  Charles  II.  By  Paterson's  adjustment 
certain  items  of  revenue  were  appropriated  to  it,  and 
its  estates  and  claims  were  funded  into  a  stock  which 
secured  its  own  permanent  existence  by  becoming  a  safe 
investment  The  bereaved  families  had  to  thank  him  for 
the  restoration  of  their  maintenance,  and  the  moneyed 
men  for  the  creation  of  a  sound  saleable  stock  J 

*  By  an  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans  and  other  creditors  of  the 
city  of  London,  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  10.  Paterson's  services  on  the 
occasion  are  told  in  Adam  Anderson*8  Historical  and  Chronological 
Deduction  of  the  Origin  of  Commerce,  ii.  600.  Part  of  the  revenue  was 
to  be  paid  ''oat  of  the  profits  of  the  convex  lamps,"  "then  in  vogue, 
bat  since  come  to  nothing."  Anderson's  book  is  extremely  valuable 
*n  those  who  have  courage  enough  to  wander  over  his  thousand  of 
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By  a  persistent  practice  the  title  "  Founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England"  accompanies  Paterson's  name.  In  the  sense, 
however,  of  a  man  who  has  adjusted  a  scheme,  who  finds 
assistants  to  support  him  in  it,  and  who  finally  carries  it 
into  effect,  he  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
and  it  happens  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  founded  on 
principles  far  less  secure  than  his.  No  doubt  he  pleaded 
and  worked  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  among  his 
brother  merchants.  There  were  but  four  great  banking 
companies  in  the  world — in  Venice,  Genoa,  Hambiug,  and 
Amsterdam.  London  could  eclipse  them  all,  and  establish 
a  vast  centre  of  investment  and  exchange  in  place  of  the 
huckstering  and  pawnbroking  dealings  of  the  Exchange. 

To  his  pleadings  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  Bank 
in  London  we  owe  as  accurate  a  definition  of  a  sound 
bank-note  as  any  one  could  fi*ame  fi'om  the  records  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  intervening  experience.  It  is  a 
note  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  without  indorsement. 

The  rejection  of  the  indorsement  was  a  fimdamental 

dense  pages,  composed  in  a  style  as  of  the  united  essence  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  invoices,  and  contracts  of  copartnership.  In  such  litera- 
ture he  spent  hb  dajrs,  and  lising  step  by  step  m  the  South  Sea 
House,  it  became  the  pride  of  his  life  to  be  called  '*  chief  clerk  of 
the  stock  and  new  annuities.''  It  is  from  him  that  all  our  personal 
knowledge  of  Paterson  has  come.  He  was  about  twenty-five  ^ears 
old  in  1725,  when  Paterson  died.  Anderson's  history  was  published 
in  1762.  It  appears  to  be  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  whose  Memoirs  were 
published  in  1788,  that  we  owe  the  story  of  Paterson  and  Fletcher 
meetingtogether  and  going  down  to  Scotland  to  lay  their  joint  scheme 
before  Tweeddale  (ii.  90^  sgo.)  Sir  John  belonged  to  a  school  of 
historians  who  thought  it  the  Historian  s  duty  to  seek  picturesqueness 
rather  than  accuracy.  Unfortunately  his  statements  have  been  in- 
dorsed by  higher  authority.  One  of  his  sketches  that  has  found  per- 
manent currency  is:  "Paterson  having  few  acquaintance  and  no 
protector  in  London,  thought  of  drawing  the  public  eye  upon  him, 
and  ingratiating  himself  wiu  moneyed  men  ana  with  great  men,  by 
assisting  them  to  model  a  project  which  was  at  that  time  in  embryo 
for  erecting  the  Bank  of  England.  But  that  happened  to  him  which 
has  happened  to  many  in  his  situation :  the  persons  to  whom  he 
applied  made  use  of  his  ideas,  took  the  honour  of  them  to  themselves, 
were  civil  to  him  for  a  while,  and  neglected  him  afterwards.'' — 
Memoirs,  ii.  94.  Paterson  was  a  man  of  moderate  capital,  busy  with 
the  adventures  of  London  trade.  He  had  the  "acquaintance"  that 
tnch  men  have,  and  did  not  need  a  "protector." 
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revolution.  The  notes  that  would  be  discounted  in  bullion 
by  the  goldsmiths  would  sometimes  have  a  string  of  names 
on  their  backs.  Each  indorser  was  under  a  subsidiary 
liability  on  the  failure  of  the  original  issuer  of  the  note. 
The  more  indorsements,  therefore,  the  more  valuable 
became  the  note.  But  the  security  thus  imparted  was 
of  a  very  clumsy  kind ;  on  the  failure  to  pay  of  the  party 
•  primarily  liable,  there  was  recourse  through  actions 
at  law  against  others.  A  currency  thus  encumbered 
would  be  veiy  unwieldy ;  but  then  there  was  the  security. 
To  accomplish  this  Paterson  proposed  —  probably  on 
experience  of  foreign  practice — that  the  unindorsed 
note  should  be  payable  in  gold.  Not  only  must  this 
be  the  law,  but  the  State  must  provide  that  the  person 
or  institution  issuing  notes  shall  have  sufficient  gold  at 
hand  to  meet  demands.  This  required  the  transference 
of  the  trade  of  note-making  from  private  persons  to  an 
institution  under  State  control.  Hence  came  banks  of 
issue.  In  so  far  as  they  adhered  to  Faterson's  principle, 
whatever  separate  property  they  might  hold  as  security  for 
their  greater  operations,  they  were  bound  to  have  at  hand 
enough  of  gold  to  pay  at  once  every  note  that  the  daily 
operations  of  commerce  and  other  pecuniary  exigencies 
might  bring  to  their  counter.  Here  was  the  vital  principle 
of  the  banking  system  wrought  to  matmity  in  1844,  after 
a  world  of  discussion,  inquiry,  and  experiment,  under  the 
cautious  management  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Such  suggestions  have  not  the  flavour  that  insures  pop- 
ularity. The  financier  who  tells  people  to  pay  in  hard 
cash  does  not  know  his  trade.  The  duty  of  die  financier 
at  that  time  was  to  invent  currencies  that  were  created  out 
of  nothing — ^that  paid  people's  way  without  requiring  them 
to  make  money.  And  for  all  the  terrible  calamities  they 
have  from  time  to  time  brought  down  on  the  world,  credit 
projects  have  been,  and  still  are,  divulged  by  men  of 
honest  life  and  good  intent,  because  each  believes  that  he 
has  found  some  mechanism  for  obviating  the  ruin  that  has 
overtaken  other  schemes.  And  it  is  not  only  to  the  harm- 
less dreamer  that  the  sound  of  credit  has  a  charm;  it  takes 
possession  of  the  practical  and  the  selfish.     Of  these,  few 
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care  for  theories  of  the  evolution  of  races,  or  the  sanctity  of 
the  mensuration  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  But  many  greedy 
worldly  men  desire  credit,  and  give  their  practical  aid  to 
the  sage  who  suggests  a  way  of  finding  it. 

Thus  Paterson  advocated  a  paper  currency  payable  in 
gold.  There  was  an  intermediate  plan  between  this  and 
an  absolutely  free  currency,  in  the  issue  of  paper  on  the 
security  of  landed  property.  It  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  projects  of  the  two  all  the  more  distinct,  that 
Law  offered  to  Scotland,  before  the  wider  field  was  opened 
to  him,  a  project  for  an  issue  of  paper  on  the  credit  of  the 
landed  estates  in  Scotland,  each  owner  holding  notes  to 
the  value  of  an  estimated  proportion  of  his  estates — an 
adjustment  corresponding  to  that  of  the  crtdU  fonder  oi 
later  times.*  He  had  a  closer  contest  still  for  the  integrity 
of  his  bullion  standard.  An  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
secured  on  land,  was  a  favourite  scheme  of  Dr-Hugh 
Chamberlain,  a  great  mentor  of  the  city  in  matters  of 
finance.  His  scheme  had  a  party  as  against  Paterson's, 
and  bid  fair  at  one  time  for  success. 

A  currency  founded  on  real  property  has  a  respectable 
and  attractive  sound.  It  was  subjected  to  an  experimental 
test,  the  largest  that  ever  befell  a  project,  in  the  French  as- 
signats  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  the  lamentable  ruin  that 
followed.  The  realisation  of  a  currency  must  be  available 
at  once.  The  holder  of  the  assignat  for  a  hundred  francs 
had  the  vast  forfeited  territories  as  his  security.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  speculators  would  give  him  bullion 
— they  could  buy  up  such  notes,  and  get  profitable  pay- 
ment at  the  next  sale  by  auction  of  the  domains  of  a  mar- 
quisate  or  an  abbacy — but  the  assignats  had  driven  the 
bullion  out  of  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1695  was 
a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  enforcement  of  Paterson's  con- 
vertibility system.  King  William's  Government  had  just, 
by  a  gallant  act  of  financial  statesmanship,  called  in  all  the 

'  Money  and  Trade  Considered,  with  a  Proposal  for  Supplying  the 
Nation  with  money :  Edinburgh,  1705  ;  Glasgow,  1760.  A  tranda- 
tion  of  this  tract  into  French  bears  the  significant  date  of  1790. 
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coin  that  had  been  clipped  and  ''  sweated^"  or  rubbed,  so 
as  to  take  ofif  the  surface  in  dnst  Standard  coin  was 
supplied  in  its  place,  the  whole  transformation  being 
effected  by  the  advice  and  aid  of  two  of  the  greatest  of 
Englishmen — Locke  and  Newton.  The  process  cost  the 
country  one  million  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
raised  by  a  tax  on  houses.  Paterson  was  one  of  the 
twenty-four  directors  at  the  opening  of  the  Bank,  and  he 
must  thus  have-invested  two  thousand  pounds  in  its  stocL 
But  he  appears  to  have  sold  out  before  the  Bank  was  a 
year  old.  ^ 

Let  us  now  follow  Paterson  with  his  disengaged  capital 
into  the  great  Scots  project  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Paterson  seems  to  have  had  no  strong  national  feeling 
about  it.  We  know  him  only  to  be  a  Scotsman  by  tracing 
his  birthplace  and  parentage.  There  is  nothing  to  reveal 
the  feet  in  his  writings.  On  the  contrary,  in  one  of  his 
works,  cast  in  the  meSiod  of  a  group  of  arguers,  two  Scots 
patriots  give  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  are  met  by  Pater- 
son, who  represents  the  London  merchant  ^ 


^  "  The  name  of  William  Paterson  was  not  long  upon  the  list  of 
directors.  The  Bank  was  established  in  1694,  and  for  that  year  only 
was  its  foimder  among  those  who  managed  its  proceedings.  A  cen- 
tury and  a  half  have  passed,  the  facts  which  led  to  his  departure  from 
the  honourable  post  of  director  are  difficult  to  collect;  but  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  the  character  of  Paterson  was  too  roeculative  for 
those  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  companionship.*' — Francis's  His- 
tory of  the  Bank  of  Ejigland,  i  66.  Perhaps  in  what  follows  a 
better  reason  may  be  found:  '*  While  the  coinage  was  proceeding 
money  grew  scarce.  The  Bank  were  placed  in  a  peculiar  position. 
They  had  received  the  clipped  money  at  its  full  value;  tJiey  had 
taken  guineas^t  thirty  shillings,  and  when  the  notes  issued  by  them 
in  exchange  came  in,  there  was  not  sufficient  specie  to  meet  the  daily 
demand.  Had  they  paid  in  full  they  must  soon  have  been  drained  of 
specie,  and  they  resorted  to  the  plan  of  paying  cash  at  first  in  instal- 
ments of  10  per  cent  once  a-fortnight,  and  afterwards  3  per  cent  once 
in  three  months." 

«  "  Proceedings  at  the  Wednesday's  Club  in  Friday  Street,*'  Pater- 
son's  Works,  i.  246.  In  this  discussion  Paterson  is  bdieved  to 
represent  Mr  May,  who  pleads  for  the  Union  against  Scots  pre- 
judices. Anderson  cites  Paterson  "in  his  ingenious  book  called  the 
'Conferences  on  the  Public  Debts,'  by  the  Wednesday's  Club  in 
Friday  Street "  (ii  603).    The  proof  of  authorship  has  been  zeiUottsly 
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It  was  not  that  he  was  the  mere  grasping  trader.  He 
was  one  of  those  whose  lives  are  elevated  and  sweetened 
by  a  high  enthusiasm.  His  mission  was  the  emancipation 
of  commerce  from  the  pernicious  restraints  laid  upon  it  by 
miscalculating  selfishness.  His  faith  was  in  the  blessed- 
ness of  free  trade.  It  was  for  the  creation  of  a  great  free 
port,  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  that  he  sought  an 
instrument  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  new  company. 
We  have  seen  that  he  advocated  a  restrained  currency — 
restrained  by  the  obligation  to  meet  all  demands  with 
gold.  Hence  we  may  fairly  say  of  him  that  he  was  the 
prophet  of  the  now  accepted  principles  of  currency  and 
commerce — of  the  two  systems  tersely  defined  by  the  last 
eminent  champion  of  the  old  policy,  as  "  Free  Trade  and 
a  Fettered  Currency.*' 

In  the  days  fertile  with  projects  of  unrestrained  cur- 
rencies, the  privilege  of  trading  was  limited  by  jealous 
and  \indictive  laws.  The  philosophy  of  each  community 
seemed  to  be — let  us  get  the  money  to  trade  with  when 
and  how  we  can,  but  let  us  keep  the  trade  itself  to  our- 
selves. The  trade  of  England  with  the  distant  regions  of 
the  globe  was  monopolised  by  two  great  corporations 
— the  East  India  Company  and  the  African  Company. 
They  were  at  deadly  war  with  each  other,  but  both  were 
at  one  in  crushing  every  free-trader  who  intruded  on  their 
trading  grounds.  They  thus  made  enemies  of  all  the 
enterprising  traders  excluded  from  their  privileges.  The 
greater  and  more  detested  of  the  two,  the  East  India 
Company,  had  just  passed  through  a  battle  for  life.  It 
was  victorious,  and  got  its  charter  renewed  in  1693. 
Thus  a  host  of  angry  capitalists  were  set  upon  a  seardi 

worked  out  by  Mr  Saxe  Bannister.  All  who  are  interested  in  Pater- 
son  himself,  in  the  banking  of  the  period,  and  in  the  great  Scots 
project,  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Bannister  for  his  two  books, 
'  William  Paterson,  me  Merchant,  Tradesman,  and  Founder  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ;  his  Life  and  Trials,'  by  S.  Bannister,  M.  A.,  for- 
merly Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales,  1858:  and  'The 
Writings  of  WiUiam  Paterson  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  a  Citizen  of 
London ;  Foxmder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  Daiien 
Colony;"  edited  by  Saxe  Bannister,  M.A.  of  Queen's  College. 
Oxford  ;  3  vols.,  1859. 
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how    they  might    enrich    themselves    and    smite  their 
enemy. 

They  must  certainly  have  been  astonished  to  find  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  their 
pauper  neighbour,  Scotland.  But  it  was  true  that  Scot- 
land was  a  sovereign  realm,  capable  of  creating  its  own 
corporations,  and  conferring  on  them  trading  privileges. 
It  was  true,  also,  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  were 
naturalised  to  the  other,  and  as  Scotsmen  could  hold 
stock  in  England,  so  could  Englishmen  in  Scotland  We 
have  no  contemporary  intimation  who  it  was  that  sug- 
gested this  opening  to  the  English  capitalists;  but  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  Paterson  was  the  man,  for  he  united 
in  himself  the  two  sides  of  the  bargain  to  be  concluded — 
he  was  a  Scotsman,  and  he  was  one  among  the  English 
capitalists. 

It  was  necessary  in  such  a  partnership  to  look  to  the 
permanent  protection  of  Scotland.  In  an  open  company 
with  shares  coming  to  the  market,  and  purchaseable  by 
the  inhabitants  of  either  country,  the  rich  English  could 
buy  out  their  impoverished  neighbours  over  and  over.  It 
was  therefore  stipulated  that  one-half  of  the  stock  must 
ever  be  held  by  Scotsmen  residing  in  their  own  country. 
Thus,  however  affluent  was  the  new  field  opened  to 
English  capitalists,  the  Scots  must  have  an  equal  share  in 
it.  Had  die  enterprise  continued  on  this  foundation  and 
become  as  prosperous  as  it  was  expected  to  be,  curious 
results  might  have  been  seen  by  a  competition  for  the 
English  shares,  and  a  rise  in  their  value,  while  those 
of  the  Scots  were  constrained  by  the  poverty  of  the 
nation  to  remain  at  a  lower  level.  In  such  an  anticipa- 
tion there  was  comfort  in  the  consideration  that  English 
money,  if  it  could  not  be  invested  in  stock,  could  be 
borrowed  by  the  fortunate  Scots  holders,  and  contribute  to 
the  rising  fortunes  of  their  country. 

The  great  company  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
"  The  Darien  Company."  This,  however,  was  not  its  real 
name.  Among  many  projects  devised  by  it,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  settlement  was  one,  and  in  that  one  it  en- 
countered its  most  signal  misfortunes.     The  new  institu- 
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tion,  however,  was  "  The  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to 
Afiica  and  the  Indies ;"  and  its  abbreviated  name  for 
common  use  was  '*  The  African  Company.'* 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Tolbooth,  or  Parliament 
House,  in  Edinburgh,  where,  on  the  26th  of  June  16951 
the  Estates  passed  in  silence  apparently,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  assent  to  some  ordinary  item  of  routine  business,  a 
statute  destined  to  a  memorable  history.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  preliminary  steps  for  preparing  and  tabling  it  be- 
yond the  general  condition  of  parties  in  Scotland  and  the 
money  market  in  London  just  described.  It  is  questioned 
whether  an  Act  passed  by  the  Scots  Parliament  on  the  14th 
of  June  1693,  professedly  "for  the  encouragement  of 
foreign  trade,"  was  part  of  the  new  project,  and  carried 
silendy  through  Parliament  with  deep  preconcerted  design. 
At  all  events,  this  short  Act  for  the  "  encouragement  of 
foreign  trade''  might  have  inflamed  the  great  English 
trading  companies,  had  they  seen  it  and  believed  it  a 
serious  document  It  provided  that  in  Scotland  adven- 
turers associating  together  for  foreign  commerce  should 
enjoy  all  extant  privileges  of  trade,  and  especially  included 
the  trade  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  among  those  to  which  their  privilege,  when 
incorporated  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  should  be- 
come public  and  undoubted.  This  Act  does  not  seem  to 
have  caused  any  alarm.  It  allowed  people  to  associate 
for  certain  purposes  that  might  be  dangerous  and  pernici- 
ous, but  no  one  saw  them  actually  associating  and  creating 
stock. 

The  measure  of  1695  was  called  an  "  Act  for  a  Company 
trading  to  Africa  and  Uie  Indies."  It  had  evidently,  in  all 
its  details,  been  carefully  arranged  by  men  who  were  in  a 
position  practically  to  profit  by  its  privileges.  It  conferred 
on  the  Company  privileges  carrying  them  above  the 
restraints  of  the  Navigation  Act  But  besides  their  mere 
trading  powers — of  such  a  kind  as  the  world  is  now  ^uniliar 
with—there  were  other  privileges  and  powers  which  would 
startle  the  colonial  politician  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Company  were  empowered  to  fit  out  and  arm  vessels 
of  war,  either  in  Scotland  or  any  other  country  not  at  war 
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irith  the  British  sovereign.  They  were  authorised  to  make 
settlements,  and  build  cities,  harbours,  and  fortifications, 
in  any  place  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  uninhabited,  or 
where  they  had  the  consent  of  the  natives,  and  were  not 
met  by  the  previous  claims  of  any  European  sovereignty. 
They  were  authorised,  when  attacked,  to  fight  or  make 
reprisals  ;  and  as  the  counterpart  of  their  fertile  privileges, 
they  might  make  alliances  with  those  holding  sovereign 
rights  in  the  three  distinct  quarters  of  the  globe  to  which 
their  privileges  were  extended.  To  give  this  new  Company 
the  same  rank  in  its  own  nation  with  the  English  trading 
corporations,  all  other  Scotsmen  were  prohibited  from 
trading  within  the  Company*s  privileges  without  their 
licence,  and  a  broad  power  was  given  to  them  to  seize  on 
all  interlopers  "  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  their  own  hand  " 
— SL  power  which  they  afterwards  used  in  a  manner  so  por- 
tentous as  to  raise  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  empire. 

Ten  of  the  directors  resided  in  England,  and  ten  in 
Scotland ;  but  when  the  books  were  opened  in  London, 
to  make  a  majority  and  quorum  there,  three  nominees 
from  the  Scots  directors  went  to  London.  The  whole 
body  met  in  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Carpenter,  in  St 
Clement's  Lane.^ 

^  The  infonnation  contained  in  the  following  account  will  be 
nndentood,  where  no  other  authority  is  dted,  to  be  derived  from  the 
collection  of  office-books,  correspondence,  and  other  papers  of  the 
Company,  deposited  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  The  autnor  edited, 
for  tne  Bannatyne  Club,  a  selection  from  these  papers ;  and  some 
extracts  from  them,  illustrating  the  trial  of  Captain  Green,  were  pub- 
lished by  him  in  a  collection  of  '  Narratives  from  Criminal  Trials  in 
ScotlancL' 

Hie  following  tracts,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  and  other  collections,  have  also  been  more  or  less  used  on 
this  occasion,  and  may  be  consulted  by  those  anidous  to  investigate 
this  historical  episode  : — 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  his  Friend  in  Edin- 
burgh, wherein  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  Scottish  African  and 
Indian  Company  is  exactly  calculated  for  the  interest  of  Scotland. 
Edin.  1696. 

Reasonable  and  Modest  Thoughts  partly  occasioned  by  and  partly 
concerning  the  Scots  East  India  Company,  humbly  offered  to  R.  H., 
Esq.,  a  member  of  the  present  Parnament  By  an  unfeigned  and 
bfouty  Lover  of  England.     i6<)6. 
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Paterson  was  occupied  in  plans  for  starting  it  well  in 
London,  and  beginning  with  a  wide  sweep  of  capital     He 


A  Short  Discourse  on  the  present  temper  of  the  nation  with  respect 
to  the  Indian  and  African  Company  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland  ;  also 
of  Mr  Paterson's  pretended  Fmid  of  Credit.  By  John  Holland.  4ta 
Edin.  1696. 

The  History  of  Caledonia,  or  the  Scots  Colony  in  Darien;  by  a 
Gentleman  lately  arrived.     1699. 

A  Full  and  Exact  Collection  of  all  the  considerable  Addresses, 
Memorials,  Petitions,  Answers,  Proclamations,  Declarations,  Letters^ 
and  other  Public  Papers  relating  to  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  since  5ie  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
by  which  the  said  Company  was  established  in  June  1695,  till  Novem- 
ber 170a     1700.     i2mo. 

Original  Papers  and  Letters  relating  to  the  Scots  Company  trading 
to  Afnca  and  the  Indies :  from  the  Memorial  given  in  against  their 
taking  subscriptions  at  Hamburgh  by  Sir  PaulRicaut,  his  Majesty's 
resident  there,  to  their  last  Address,  sent  up  to  his  Majesty  in  Decem- 
ber 1699.     1700.     8vo. 

A  Description  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  where  the  Scots  Colonic 
is  settled,  from  a  Gentleman  who  lives  there  at  present.    Edin.  1699. 

Address  of  the  Council  General  of  the  African  and  Indian  Com- 
pany to  his  Majesty;  with  his  Majesty's  Answer.     1699. 

Defence  of  me  Scots  abdicating  Darien, — including  an  Answer  to 
the  Defence  of  the  Scots  Setdement  there.     170a     8vo. 

A  Short  and  Impartial  View  of  the  Manner  and  Occasion  of  the 
Scots  Colonys  coming  away  from  Darien,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of 
quality.     1699. 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  occasioned  by  the  growing 
poverty  of  the  nation,  &c.     1700. 

Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  his  Majesty's  Commissioner, 
to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  29th  Oct.  1700. 

Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  29th  Oct.  170a 

Several  Particulars  of  the  Highest  Concern  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland.     1700. 

Representation  of  the  Council  General  of  the  Company  of  Scotland 
trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  to  her  Majesty's  Hign  Commissioner, 
27th  Wov.  1700. 

Report  (MS.)  by  a  Committee  of  the  Company  as  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  National  Address.     1700. 

Certain  Propositions  relating  to  the  Scots  Plantation  of  Caledonia. 
Glasgow,  1700. 

Proclamations  by  the  Governors  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  New 
York,  Massachussets  Bay,  &c.,  against  the  Scots  Company  and 
Colony.     1699. 

Caledonia — ^The  Declaration  of  the  Council  of  ^he  Indian   and 
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recommended  that  a  short  period  only  should  be  given 
for  receiving  subscriptions,  and  had  one  memorable  ex- 
ample, at  least,  to  give  to  the  efficacy  of  such  a  policy.' 

* 

Afncan  Company  of  Scotland  for  the  Government  of  their  Colonies 
and  Settlements  in  the  Indies.     1699. 

A  Just  and  Modest  Vindication  of  the  Scots  Design  for  the  having 
established  a  Colony  at  Darien  ;  with  a  brief  display  how  much  it  is 
their  interest  to  apply  themselves  to  trade,  and  particularly  that  whidi 
is  foreign.     (Attnbuted  to  Robert  Ferguson.)     1699. 

A  Defence  of  the  Scots  Settlement  at  Darien  ;  with  an  Answer  to 
the  Spanish  Memorial  against  it,  &c.     Printed  in  1699.     Small  4to. 

Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  to  his  Friend 
at  London,  concerning  their  late  Act  for  establishing  a  Company 
trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies.  1695 — Printed  at  London;  re- 
printed at  £din.  1696.     Small  4to. 

Speech  in  Parliament  on  loth  Januaiy  1701,  by  Lord  Belhaven,  on 
the  Afi^r  of  the  Indian  and  African  Company,  and  its  Colony  of 
Caledonia.     1701. 

Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  Miscarriage  of  the  Scots  Colony  at 
Darien.     Glasgow,  1700. 

Express  from  the  African  and  Indian  Fleet,  landed  in  New  Edin- 
burgh in  Caledonia.     Edin.  1699.     Folio. 

Abstract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Person  in  Caledonia  to  a  Friend  at 
Boston  in  New  England.     Edin.  1699.     ^<1- 

Memoirs  of  Danen,  giving  a  short  Description  of  that  Country ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Attempts  of  the  Company  of  Scotland  to  setUe 
a  Colony  in  that  place.     London,  1714. 

The  History  of  Darien,  giving  an  Account  of  the  Attempts  of  the 
Scotch  nation  to  settle  a  Colony  in  that  place.  By  the  Rev.  Frauds 
Borland.     Glasgow,  1779. 

^  Writing  on  the  9th  of  July  1695,  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  he 
recommend  that,  as  the  Act  has  been  passed,  and  Scotland  has  until 
August  1696  to  supply  her  share  of  the  subscription,  the  matter 
should  be  kept  secret  in  London,  for  two  reasons  :  one,  the  danger  of 
a  parliamentary  attack,  which,  with  his  intuitive  sagacity,  Paterson 
foresaw ;  the  other,  the  advantage  of  a  rapid  subscription.  He  then 
says: — '*If  we  should  lay  books  open  in  Scotland  for  six  or  eight 
months,  or  a  year  together,  we  should  become  ridiculous  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  for  that  we  have  many  instances  here  in  England, 
where,  when  the  Parliament  gives  a  long  day  for  money,  that  fund 
has  hardly  any  success,  and  when  the  days  are  short  they  seldom  ever 
fail.  The  Bank  of  England  had  but  six  weeks'  time  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  books,  and  was  finished  in  nine  days.  And  in  all  sub- 
scriptions here  it's  always  limited  to  a  short  day ;  for  if  a  thing  go 
not  on  with  the  first  heat,  the  raising  of  a  fund  seldom  or  never 
succeeds,  the  multitude  being  commonly  led  more  by  example  than 
reason.'' — ^Darien  Papers. 
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It  was  arranged  that  public  operations  should  not  be  be- 
gun in  London  i^ntil  the  month  of  October.  When  the 
books  were  opened,  the  English  money  I6rds  rushed  at 
once  to  an  investment  so  promising.  As  Paterson  antici- 
pated, the  half  of  the  subscription  open  to  England  was 
immediately  filled  up ;  and  the  affair  made  such  effective 
progress,  that  in  December  the  House  of  Commons, 
roused  by  the  fierce  outcries  of  the  English  privileged 
companies,  was  rapidly  taking  measures  to  crush  the 
project 

It  happened  that  the  period  was  one  of  great  trading 
discontent  in  England.  There  had  been  many  losses  and 
bankruptcies,  and  the  sufferers,  in  their  anger,  alleged  that 
they  were  sacrificed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  king's 
natural  subjects,  the  Dutch,  who  were  prospering  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  English  merchant.  Those  who  were  not 
contributors  to  the  new  Scots  fund,  looked  with  appalling 
anticipations  on  the  trading  privileges  distributed  with  so 
free  a  hand  upon  another  no  less  obnoxious  people  under 
the  rule  of  their  prince.  Trade  jealousies  have  from  time 
to  time  made  the  English  people  fi-antic.  The  Commons 
were  urged  on  to  an  immediate  extermination  of  the  up- 
start rival  to  English  commerce.  In  their  haste  they 
seemed  to  forget  tiiat  there  was,  in  the  other  part  of  the 
island,  an  independent  imperial  Parliament,  legislating  for 
a  free  state ;  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  those  who 
had  advised  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  Scotland,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  measure  of  some  English  dependency,  for  which 
the  promoters  were  responsible  to  the  English  Parliament. 
The  Lords  were  roused  as  rapidly,  and  by  the  same  influ- 
ences. The  two  Houses  held  that  important  conclave, 
little  seen  in  later  times — a  conference,  and  united  in  an 
address  to  the  Crown  against  the  Scots  Company.^ 

^  Their  grounds  of  alarm  are  a  curious  echo  of  the  sources  from 
whirh  the  promoters  predicted  success, — the  one  speaku^  from  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  the  other  from  that  of  monopoly.  The  English 
Parliament,  embodying  the  latter,  say  :  "  By  reason  of  which  great  ad- 
vantages granted  to  the  Scotch  East  India  Company,  and  the  duties  and 
difBciUties  that  lie  upon  that  trade  in  England,  a  great  part  of  the 
«tock  and  shipping  of  this  nation  will  be  carried  thither,  and  by  this 
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To  the  address  presented  to  him  by  the  two  Houses, 
the  king  made  an  answer  which  became  memorable  in 
Scotland.  It  was  in  these  terms:  ''I  have  been  ill 
served  in  Scotland,  but  I  hope  some  remedies  may  be 
found  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise 
from  this  Act."  ^ 

The  Commons  proceeded  still  further.  They  seized  on 
the  books  and  documents  of  the  Company  in  London,  and 
conducted  a  threatening  examination  of  the  capitalists 
who  had  subscribed  to  the  fund.  In  the  end,  they  resolved 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  acting  under  colour  of 
a  Scots  Act  of  Parliament,  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanour ;  and  then  they  voted  that  Lord  Bel- 
haven  and  the  other  eminent  Scots  gentlemen  whose 
names  appeared  in  the  Scots  Act  as  the  Directors  of  the 
Company,  should  each  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.* 

This  denunciation  was  more  insulting  than  practically 
operative,  as  the  eminent  men  whom  it  affected  were  safe 
in  their  own  country ;  and  it  may  be  counted  the  com- 
mencement of  that  series  of  rash  insults  to  Scotland,  which. 


means  Scotland  be  made  a  free  port  for  all  East  India  commodi- 
ties ;  and  consequently  those  several  places  in  Europe  which  were 
supplied  from  England  will  be  furnished  from  thence  much  cheaper 
than  can  be  done  by  the  English ;  and  therefore  this  nation  will  lose 
the  benefit  of  suppljring  foreign  parts  with  those  commodities,  which 
hath  always  been  a  great  artide  m  the  balance  of  our  foreign  trade. 
Moreover,  the  said  commodities  will  unavoidably  be  brought  by  the 
Scots  into  England  by  stealth,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  the  vast  pre- 
judice of  the  English  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  the  great  detriment 
of  your  majesty  in  your  ciistoms.  And  when  once  that  nation  shall 
have  settled  themselves  in  plantations  in  America,  our  commerce  in 
tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  skins,  masts,  &&,  wiU  be  utterly  lost, 
because  the  privil^es  of  that  nation,  granted  to  them  by  this  Act,  are 
such,  that  that  kingdom  must  be  the  magazine  for  aU  those  commodi- 
ties, and  the  English  plantations  and  the  traffic  there  lost  to  us,  and 
the  exportation  of  our  own  manufactures  yearly  decreased." — Lords' 
Journals,  13th  Dec.  1695. 

^  The  authenticity  of  this  answer  has  been  questioned,  as  at  vari- 
ance with  King  William's  cautious  character  ;  but  it  is  printed  in  the 
Lords'  Journals  for  i8th  December  1695. 

*  Commons'  Journals,  21st  January  1696. 
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rendering  the  Union  necessary,  were  at  the  same  time  a 
sad  impediment  to  its  progress.  The  formidably  hostile 
operations  of  the  English  Parliament  had,  however,  natu- 
rally the  effect  of  alarming  the  London  subscribers  to  the 
fund ;  and  seeing  that  personal  danger,  as  well  as  the 
pecuniary  risk  of  being  associated  with  a  speculation  on 
which  Parliament  made  war,  attended  their  connection 
with  the  Company,  they  shrank  out  of  their  position  by 
failing  to  pay  up  die  instalments  of  their  subscriptions.^ 
Their  stock  was  hence,  by  the  usual  conditions  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  forfeited;  and  thus  ended  the  bold  at- 
tempt of  the  speculators  to  connect  themselves  with 
England. 

Much  hard  censure  has  been  bestowed  on  the  great  Eng- 
lish companies  and  their  parliamentary  abettors  in  these 
acts.  But  so  far  as  they  affected  the  shareholders  in  Eng- 
land, and  apart  from  their  method  of  doing  what  they  did, 
in  a  shape  insulting  to  an  independent  state,  they  had  the 
justification  both  of  the  right  and  of  the  duty.  Conceding 
that  the  great  companies  were  entitled  to  treat  all  tres- 
passers on  their  privileges  as  common  robbers — and  that 
had  the  sanction  both  of  the  law  and  the  public  opinion 
of  the  day — ^they  were  entitled  to  make  war  on  any  project 
by  which  Englishmen  might,  through  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
power,  plunder  them  of  their  privileges.  The  English 
subscribers  to  the  Company,  indeed,  were  to  be  held  as 
smugglers  on  a  grand  scale. 

These  occurrences  roused  the  old  spirit  of  nationality 
in  Scotland.  The  English  capital  was  withdrawn — ^well, 
what  of  that?  Scotland  should  keep  to  herself  the  glory 
and  all  the  other  rewards  of  the  great  national  under- 
taking. In  the  supposition  that  Englishmen  were  to  take 
half  the  stock,  and  were  glad  to  get  so  much,  Scotland 
could  only  take  the  other  half,  or  ;if  300,000,  but  the  op- 


^  A  meeting  of  the  English  subscribers  was  held  in  London  on  the 
28th  of  July  1696.  Some  of  them  were  extremely  anxious  to  continue 
participants  in  the  adventure — the  pecuniary  temptation  was  great ; 
ant  fear  prevailed  over  avarice,  and  the  most  eager  were  obliged,  in 
the  end,  lingeringly  to  relinquish  the  project. 
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portunity  of  the  released  stock  served  to  increase  the 
Scots  subscription  to  ;^4oo,ooo. 

After  the  denunciations  of  the  English  Parliament  the 
subscription-books  were  opened  in  Edinburgh.  On  the 
first  day,  the  26th  February  1696,  upwards  of  ;^5  0,000 
was  subscribed.  More  than  half  of  the  capital  was  ad- 
ventured for  before  the  end  of  March.  After  Uie  ;^3oo,ooo 
originally  assigned  to  Scotland  had  been  filled  up,  as  many 
still  desired  to  be  included,  another  ;^  100, 000  was  added 
to  the  stock.  Two  days  before  the  closing  of  the  books 
the  whole  enlarged  capital  was  subscribed.  The  subscrip- 
tion-book is  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  realised  wealth 
of  Scotland  at  a  time  when  it  was  more  difficult  to  raise 
five  pounds  than  it  now  is  to  raise  a  hundred.  The  nobil- 
ity and  landed  gentry  of  course  take  the  lead ;  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  capital  is  borne  by  the  professional 
and  mercantile  classes.  Advocates,  writers  to  the  signet, 
and  physicians,  appear  generally  for  medium  sums  of  from 
;i^ioo  to  ;^5oo.  The  highest  sum  subscribed  is  ;^3ooo, 
and  this  amount  stands  against  the  names  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  enthusiastic  Lord  Belhaven,  and  one  com- 
moner, Stewart  of  Grandtully.  The  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
subscribes  ;^2ooo ;  and  in  the  mercantile  class  there  are 
several  subscriptions  within  the  category  of  thousands. 
The  large  number  of  persons  with  the  designation  '*  mer- 
chant" opposite  to  their  names,  would  be  thought  re- 
markable by  one  unacquainted  with  the  mercantile  nomen- 
clature of  the  country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
Scotland,  as  in  France,  the  term  includes  retail  dealers ; 
and  thus  we  do  not,  as  we  would  in  an  English  subscrip- 
tion-list, meet  with  the  terms  "  draper,**  "  cheesemonger," 
or  "  drysalter."  In  general,  when  the  term  "  merchant  in 
Edinburgh  "  occurs,  as  it  very  frequently  does,  it  represents 
a  snug,  comfortable  class,  who,  having  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  burghership,  made  small  competences  on  the 
steady  business  which  the  Parliament,  the  courts  of  law, 
and  the  Government  offices,  brought  to  the  metropolis — a 
class  who  were  material  losers  by  the  Union. 

A  separate  subscription-book  was  opened  in  Glasgow, 
where   j;£56,ooo  was   subscribed.       Here  the  wealth  of 
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the  trading  community  is  shown  by  several  ventures 
of  a  thousand  pounds  by  the  traders  of  the  west  They 
retained  still  a  portion  of  the  profits  they  had  real- 
ised in  the  West  Indian  and  American  trade,  before  it 
had  been  shut  to  them  by  the  Navigation  Act  of  Charles 
IL,  and  now  cordially  joined  in  a  national  effort  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise.  Throughout  the  list 
there  is  a  scanty  occurrence  of  handicraft  tradesmen, — ^as 
baxters,  lytsters,  and  wrights.  Skippers,  or  shipmasters, 
occur  pretty  frequently,  and  the  designation  often  applies 
to  those  adventurous  men,  part  owners,  part  commanders, 
who  swarmed  on  the  Spanish  main.  No  subscriber  is  set 
down  as  a  farmer  or  agricultural  tenant,  though,  perhaps, 
some  of  those  who  have  neither  estate  nor  profession 
attached  to  their  name  may  belong  to  this  class.  In  a 
very  few  instances  dowered  widows  or  maiden  ladies  de- 
posit their  scanty  fortunes.  But  it  is  observable  generally 
in  the  character  of  the  list,  that  it  consists  of  the  active 
and  progressive  members  of  the  community,  who  are 
bringing  all  their  available  funds  into  a  channel  of  adven- 
ture ;  and  that  it  affords  little  indication  of  that  quiet  and 
comfortable  class,  deposited  in  a  long -enriched  social 
system  like  the  Britain  of  the  present  day,  who  are  seek- 
ing a  sure  investment  for  disengaged  capital.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  in  truth,  that  the  scanty  funds  then  belonging 
to  widows  and  unmarried  daughters  among  the  middle 
classes,  would  seldom  be  sufficient  for  separate  invest- 
ment, but  would  be  often  borrowed  to  make  up  the  sums 
set  down  by  adventurous  and  active  relations. 

The  turbulent  Highland  chiefs,  who  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  the  day — ^the  Keppochs  and  Lochiels — 
have  no  place  in  this  record  of  a  species  of  enterprise 
quite  distinct  from  theirs.  The  houses  of  Argyle  and 
Athole  of  course  appear  in  it,  as  families  who,  besides 
their  Highland  chiefships,  had  other  stakes  and  interests 
in  the  country ;  but  almost  the  only  person  with  a  High- 
land patronymic  was  John  MacFarlane  of  MacFarlane,  a 
retired  scholar  who  followed  antiquarian  pursuits  in  the 
libraries  beneath  the  Parliament   House.      The   Celtic 
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prefix  of  "  Mac"  is  most  frequently  attached  to  merchants 
m  Inverness  who  subscribe  their  hundred,  and  confirm 
the  view  otherwise  suggested,  that  this  frontier  metropolis 
had  contained  for  more  thaui  a  century  and  a  half  the 
same  moderately  thriving  community  which  it  forms  at 
present,— distinct  alike  from  the  poverty  of  the  purely 
Highland  towns  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  from  the  rapidly  progressive  riches  of  the  Lowland 
cities.  Before  deserting  Uiis  list,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark one  unpleasing  impression  produced  on  the  medita- 
tive lounger  over  its  contents.  It  is,  that  at  scarcely  any 
other  period  since  the  commencement  of  civilisation, 
could  any  such  catalogue,  necessarily  containing  the  chief 
men  of  their  day  in  Scotland,  present  so  few  names  which 
belong  to  the  republic  of  fame,  or  are  known  out  of  the 
arena  of  local  and  national  history. 

The  amount  subscribed  was,  as  we  have  seen,  foiu: 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  general  glance  along  the 
entries  shows  an  impulsive  rush  upon  the  books,  as  if, 
after  the  usual  way  in  popular  joint-stock  adventures, 
people  feared  that  delay  might  exclude  them  from  that 
select  group  who  were  to  be  the  heirs  of  fortune.  Though 
they  languish  afterwards,  yet  the  books  come  steadily  up 
at  the  end.  The  closing  day  was  the  3d  of  August,  but 
the  whole  sum  was  subscribed  on  the  ist  On  that  day 
the  subscriptions  were  large — sixteen  in  number;  their 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  fourteen  thousand  pounds. 
It  would  thus  seem,  on  the  face  of  the  subscription-book, 
that  the  latest  shares  were  pretty  eagerly  seized,  and  that 
the  whole  amount  was  so  far  within  the  available  capital 
of  Scotland,  that,  instead  of  drawing  out  its  diMs  in 
small  sums,  the  last  available  subscriptions  were  grasped 
by  greedy  capitalists  in  large  morsels.  The  ledgers  of 
the  Company,  however,  reveal  another  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  available  funds  of  the  country  actu- 
ally were  overshot ;  but  Scots  pride,  as  well  as  prudence, 
suggested  that  this  should  be  concealed ;  and  the  hand- 
some subscriptions  at  the  close  were  made  up  by  zealous 
partisans,  who  took  the  shares  on  being  guaranteed  XD' 
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demnity  by  the  Company  at  large.^  They  were,  in  fact, 
stock  held  by  nominal  subscribers  for  the  Company — a 
method  of  fictitious  support  still  well  known  in  the  stock 
market. 

The  subscribed  stock  was  as  usual  payable  by  instal- 
ments. The  first,  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  due  within 
the  year,  and  so  faithfully  was  it  met,  that  the  sum 
credited  in  the  ledger  is  within  two  thousand  pounds  of 
the  hundred  thousand  thus  payable.  Before  the  other 
instalments  were  all  due,  confusion  had  overtaken  the 
speculation,  and  inability  or  apathy  intercepted  the  pay- 
ments. The  books  show  that  the  whole  sum  actually  paid 
in  only  reached  ;^2 19,094,  8s.  7^d.  This,  then,  is  the 
full  amount  of  loss  in  hard  cash,  which  was  held  to  in- 
volve the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and  is  the  amount  which 
England  afterwards  paid  over  to  the  shareholders  out  of 
the  Equivalent  fund  as  compensation  for  the  losses  which 
her  invidious  policy  had  inflicted. 

One  source  of  calamity  incident  to  the  joint-stock 
manias  of  richer  countries — ^jobbing  in  shares  and  sales 
at  enhanced  and  fictitious  values — ^was  here  wanting.  It 
was  a  national  afiair ;  none  sought  individual  aggrandise- 
ment ;  but  the  Scots,  with  their  characteristic  fidelity  in 
times  of  difficulty  threw  their  fortunes  into  the  common 
lot,  and  were  individually  to  gain  or  lose  with  the  rise  or 
fall  of  the  nation.  Services  of  all  kinds  were  disinter- 
estedly offered.  Paterson,  amidst  public  applause,  gave 
up  a  gratuitous  allotment  of  shares,  which  he  and  o&ers 
looked  upon  as  seeds  capable  of  sprouting  and  ripening 
into  a  princely  fortune.  There  was  a  disposition  that 
would  have  put  down  all  attempts  to  entrap  the  unwary, 
and  to  gamble  with  privileges  of  selection,  or  the  means 

*  Thus  there  is  an  entry  of  2d  February  1700, — "Stock  invested  in 
the  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies — Dr.  to 
sundry  accounts,  ;f  looo,  for  so  much  William  Arbuckle  subscribed 
for  the  first  August  169(5,  to  compleat  the  quota  of  ;f 400,000  stock, 
p.  verbal  order  of  the  Council  General.  And  in  regard  ditto  Ar- 
Imckle  paid  in  the  several  proportions  of  said  ;£'iooo  out  of  his  own 
private  cash — therefore  the  Council  General  ordains  by  their  order  of 
J  that  the  said  several  proportions  be  repaid  him." 
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of  superior  knowledge.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that, 
had  there  been  a  strong  disposition  to  run  the  scheme 
through  the  ruin  of  the  multitude  to  the  gain  of  a  few 
heartless  speculators,  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  were 
wanting ;  for  the  subscriptions  sucked  up  all  the  money  in 
the  country,  and  none  remained  for  jobbing  transactions 
and  enhanced  purchases.  Hence  the  calamities  which 
overcame  the  country,  sad  as  they  might  be,  were  the 
simple  loss  of  property, — they  did  not  involve,  as  in  the 
manias  which  afterwards  deluged  England  and  France, 
inextricable  adjustments  between  impostors  and  their 
dupes,  and  a  consciousness  that  the  simplicity  of  one 
portion  of  the  people  had  called  forth  the  latent  spirit  of 
rapine  in  the  men  of  prey  who  formed  the  other.  What- 
ever follies  of  the  sanguine,  the  ardent,  and  the  ambitious 
the  Scots  had  committed,  those  who  had  committed  them 
honestly  abode  the  penalty ;  and,  however  they  had  been 
treated  by  other  nations,  they  retained  the  proud  con- 
sciousness, that  not  in  their  own  streets,  or  in  their  social 
circles,  were  to  be  seen  men  who  had  grossly  plotted  on 
public  credulity,  and  fed  the  fire  of  excitement,  that,  in 
treacherous  coolness,  they  might  profit  by  the  ruin  it  was 
bringing  on. 

After  the  close  of  the  subscription-books,  Scotland 
seemed  immediately  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the  new  pro- 
ject, in  the  sanguine  excitement  of  all  classes,  and  the 
extended  emplo)rment  of  all  who  were  productive  workers. 
It  was,  in  fact,  that  deceptively  prosperous  epoch  of  all 
speculations,  when  the  capital  is  undergoing  expendi- 
ture ;  and  while  its  owners  are  expecting  a  rich  recom- 
pense, those  on  whom  it  is  spent  enjoy  full  employment 
and  ready  payment.  Its  most  acrive  department  at  this 
time  was  a  "  Committee  of  Improvements,"  whose  work 
was  to  stimulate  the  productive  capacities  of  the  country, 
that  an  emporium  might  be  formed  to  supply  the  great 
trade  about  to  be  opened.  The  operations  were  begun  in 
the  month  of  May  1696.  So  wide  were  they  that  at  one 
meeting  we  find  the  board  engaged  in  a  consideration  of 
the  Scots  fishery,  and  its  extension  to  Greenland  and 
Archangel.     And  after  having  arranged  their  sources  oi 
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production,  they  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  markets 
which  their  produce  should  be  calculated  to  supply ;  and 
in  this  shape  arrange  for  ^'a  suitable  cargo  to  the  Golden 
Coast  of  Airica,  another  to  the  Negro  Coast,  and  another 
for  Archangel,  with  patterns  of  the  several  goods  and 
their  prices."  The  herring  fishery  had,  from  an  early 
period,  been  a  favourite  field  of  exertion  for  the  legislative 
friends  of  national  enterprise.  The  success  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  busses  swarmed  in  the  Scots  creeks,  provoked 
the  sanguine  in  exposing  the  inactivity  of  a  people  who 
allowed  the  elements  of  wealth  to  be  picked  up  by  strangers 
at  their  very  door.  This  fishery  has  subsequently  been 
an  object  of  much  anxious  legislation,  which  had  long  to 
combat  with  this  difficulty,  that  the  northern  and  western 
estuaries,  where  the  greatest  harvest  was  to  be  reaped, 
adjoined  the  habitations  of  the  wild  race  whose  energies 
were  directed  to  pursuits  totally  different  from  productive 
industry.  After  much  legislation,  the  enterprising  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  parts  of  Scotland  found  their  way  to  the 
ocean-harvest  which  those  nearest  to  it  would  not  reap ; 
but  whether  the  fishery  was  created  by  the  extensive 
legislation  expended  on  it,  or  by  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  exertions  of  a  people  awakened  by  progress  to  all 
sources  of  hopeful  energy,  has  been  a  question.  At  all 
events,  when  the  great  national  Company  began  its  opera- 
tions, it  merely  looked  at  this  source  of  enterprise,  and 
did  not  attempt  effectively  to  work  it  It  was  sdready 
placed  by  legislation  in  responsible  hands,  and  it  possibly 
may  have  appeared  that  the  prospects  of  successful 
management  were  not  sufficient  to  make  the  new  Com- 
pany desirous  to  supersede  others  and  undertake  the 
task. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Company  seem  to  have  turned 
their  practical  attention  to  manufsictures  and  other  export* 
able  produce.  There  are  many  transactions  in  their 
books  which  seem  to  show  the  in&ncy  of  some  of  our 
modem  emporiums  of  manufacturing  trade.  It  is  visible 
in  the  distribution  into  separate  groups,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  living,  the  presence  of  raw  materials,  the 
ineans  of  manufacture,  or  the  like,  of  the  producers  of 
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the  several  maDufactured  fabrics  of  Scotland.  Thus  there 
is  a  contract  for  smith  and  cutlery  work  at  Falkirk,  and 
for  woollen  stockings  at  Aberdeen.  Other  manufactures, 
then  active,  have  decayed.  At  Perth  there  are  contracts 
for  gloves  and  other  leather  work — an  old  staple  trade 
of  historical  celebrity  there,  which  has  now  become  in- 
significant The  manufacturing  productiveness  of  Edin- 
burgh bore  then  a  much  larger  proportion  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  than  it  has  held  in  later  times. 
Many  orders  are  arranged  there  for  metallic  work  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  for  hats,  shoes,  tobacco-pipes,  serges,  and 
linen- cloth,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  bob  wigs  and 
periwigs.  Some  parts  of  the  Highlands  producing  home- 
spun and  home-woven  woollen  check  or  tartan,  there  is  an 
order  for  this  commodity  in  Dunkeld.  Men  acquainted 
with  the  vast  Highland  forests  meet  with  the  committee, 
and  inform  them  of  the  capacities  of  those  pine-clad  dis- 
tricts, almost  as  unknown  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
as  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  to  supply  well-grown  timber 
suitable  for  a  national  navy. 

But  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Company  appeared 
to  spread  beyond  the  sphere  of  manufacturing  productive- 
ness. They  professed  to  do  everything  on  a  large,  liberal, 
enlightened  scale,  in  contrast  with  the  beggarly  parsimony 
that  made  the  habits  and  transactions  of  dieir  countrymen 
a  byword.  Their  buildings,  of  which  a  melancholy  frag- 
ment long  remained,  were  to  raise  the  character  of  do- 
mestic architecture.*  They  employed  men  of  science  to 
analvse  commodities,  examine  machinery,  and  report  on 
foreign  productions.  Their  ofiicers  were  numerous  and 
well  paid,  and  the  projected  expeditions  promised  a  fine 
field  to  ardent  young  men  of  good  birth,  in  the  colonial 

*  It  stood  near  the  Greyfriars'  Church.  It  was  but  a  wing  or 
compartment  of  an  intended  range  of  buildings.  Every  observing 
eye  that  crossed  it  must  have  noticed  its  fine-cut  stonework,  and 
its  symmetrical  proportions,  with  high  pitched  roof  of  the  Parisian 
paviUon  style  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  day.  It  was  long  used  for 
a  purpose  called  ignoble — yet  solemn  and  sad  enough — a  hospital  fof 
pauper  lunatics.  When,  in  the  course  of  recent  city  improvements, 
Jt  was  demolished,  scarce  a  word  was  said  for  its  preservation. 
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army  and  navy.  Finally,  banking  was  to  be  an  item  of 
the  business  transacted,  but  that  was  prudently  dropped.^ 
While  the  Company  proceeded  to  prepare  a  trading 
stock,  the  arrangement  of  their  prospective  colonies  and 
factories  was  in  progress.  It  elicited  fierce  hostility  from 
the  English  companies;  and  in  political  circles  in  London 
there  was  a  sullenness — a  want  of  all  approval  or  sym- 
pathy— ^which  boded  evil  Still  the  Scots,  occupied  with 
their  own  affairs,  went  busily  on ;  and  it  was  not  until 
they  commenced  to  extend  the  relations  of  the  Company 
beyond  their  own  country,  that  they  met  any  considerable 
rebuft  They  still  felt  seriously  the  want  of  sufficient 
capital  for  their  vast  undertakings;  and  they  saw  not 
why,  though  driven  from  England  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
great  trading  corporations,  they  should  hesitate  to  par- 
ticipate with  friendly  communities  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.     They  proposed  thus  to  dispose  of  the  English 


^  It  is  a  descent,  perhaps,  from  the  mighty  services  attributed  to 
Paterson,  yet  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he 
organised  the  book-keeping  apparatus  of  the  African  Company,  and,  if 
not  he,  who  it  was  that  performed  that  remarkable  piece  of  skilled 
service.  The  ledgers,  journals,  stock-books,  and  other  records, 
demanded  by  operations  of  so  vast  and  various  a  character  as  those 
conducted  by  the  Company,  are  fine  specimens  of  caligraphy  and  ex- 
actness. They  have  a  perfectly  modem  appearance  in  the  handwriting, 
in  phraseology,  and  m  the  ranging  of  the  figures—nay,  even  in  the 
binding  and  the  gigantic  size.  Except  that  they  are  slighUy  faded, 
they  would  not  be  known  from  the  books  of  a  banking  concern  at 
the  present  day.  It  might  be  curious  to  the  historian  of  book-keeping 
to  notice  whedier  they  contain  any  improvement  on  the  best  methods 
adopted  at  the  time  in  English  places  of  business.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  a  wonderiul  contrast  to  the  irregular  and  unscien- 
tific  methods  of  keeping  books  then  generally  followed  in  Scotland, 
and  must  be  considerecT a  signal  step  in  the  art  of  recording  business 
transactions,  which  probably  prepared  the  way  for  the  commencement 
of  Scots  banking.  Having  come  rather  on  theoretical  than  practi  • 
cal  grounds  to  the  conclusion  that  these  books  were  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  the  art  of  double  entry,  I  vras  confirmed  in  the  view  by  the 
skilful  accountants  of  two  of  the  chief  Scots  banks,  who  examined 
them  with  critical  eye.  Having  my  own  peculiar  interest  in  these 
volumes,  I  felt  gratified  to  see  the  active  curiosity  and  warm  interest 
shown  by  them  in  a  practical  examination  of  the  method  and  working 
of  the  account-keeping  of  the  great  national  Company. 
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Stock  unallotted,  amounting,  after  deducting  the  ^100,000 
added  to  the  Scots  stock,  to  ^200,000.  A  document, 
dated  6th  September  1696,  prepared  in  Latin  under  the 
inspection  of  a  competent  scholar,  appointed  some  of  the 
managers  to  be  procurators  or  attorneys  for  negotiating  an 
issue  of  stock,  to  the  extent  of  ^^200,000,  to  be  held  by 
foreigners.  While  the  negotiations  were  going  on,  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut,  the  British  resident  at  Hamburg,  supported 
by  the  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Lunenburg,  addressed  the 
council  of  bui^masters  of  Hamburg,  informing  them 
that  the  commissioners  then  in  treaty  with  the  citizens  of 
their  state,  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  Company,  were  un- 
authorised by  the  king.  The  address  was  made  in  that 
haughty  form  to  which  the  rulers  of  small  free  states  are 
frequently  subjected  by  the  representatives  of  great  free 
states;  and  the  municipal  senate  were  told  that  any 
definite  arrangement  with  the  Company  would  be  counted 
by  King  Wilham  an  affront,  which  he  would  not  fail  to 
resent.  The  memorial  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  the 
assembled  merchants,  in  their  Hall  of  Commerce.  They 
returned  a  short  spirited  answer,  expressing  surprise  that 
the  King  of  Britain  should  threaten  to  control  them,  a 
free  people,  from  making  their  own  commercial  arrange- 
ments, and  especially  that  he  should  restrain  their  inter- 
course with  a  body  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  distin- 
guished privileges.  The  merchants  agreed  to  open  a 
subscription,  but  they  cautiously  appended  the  condition, 
that  it  should  become  void  if  the  Company  did  not  procure 
a  declaration  from  the  king,  sanctioning  their  proceedings 
abroad. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  long  course  of  ad- 
dresses from  the  Company  and  its  office-bearers  to  the 
king,  attended  by  remonstrances  to  the  Scots  officers  of 
state.  On  the  2d  of  August  1697,  a  short  answer  to  one 
of  the  addresses  assured  the  Company  that,  on  the  king's 
return  to  England,  the  matter  would  come  under  his 
serious  consideration ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Eng- 
lish representatives  abroad  would  not  use  his  majesty'g 
name  in  obstructing  the  commerce  of  the  Company. 
The  Company  waited  impatiently,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
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removal  of  the  restraint  and  the  enlargement  of  theii 
capital,  which  they  already  felt  too  limited  for  their  grand 
designs.  When  application  was  made  to  the  residents, 
however,  they  declared  that  they  had  received  no  in- 
structions on  the  matter.  Over  and  over,  when  the  ap- 
plication was  repeated,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
same  answer  was  received ;  and  at  last  the  agent  of  the 
Company  told  his  constituents,  that  when  he  appealed  to 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  he  seemed  to  insinuate  that  his  private 
orders  from  the  Government  were  still  to  oppose  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Company. 

Behind  the  mere  increase  of  their  capital,  there  were 
deeper  projects  involved  in  the  Continental  negotiation 
and  lost  by  its  failure.  Thus  it  appears  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  indefatigable  Armenians,  the  Company  contem- 
plated planting  a  joint  commerce  in  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dustan, in  the  very  centre  of  the  undertakings  of  the 
English  East  India  Company.  But  the  cautious  Arme- 
nians would  accept  of  no  doubtful  guides;  and,  seeing 
the  Company  disowned  at  the  European  courts,  tacitly 
withdrew  their  conditional  proposals.^ 

In  the  result  of  these  negotiations,  and  in  other  matters 
connected  with  foreign  affairs,  Scotland  felt  her  secondary 
position.  An  ambassador  was,  by  the  understanding  of 
European  diplomacy,  the  representative,  not  of  the  state, 
but  of  the  king.  The  minister  sent  to  a  foreign  court  by 
William  represented  him  in  his  entire  sovereignty  over 
both  England  and  Scotland.  But  the  representative  was 
an  Englishman,  selected  to  support  English  policy,  and 
especially  the  interests  of  English  trade.  He  had  no 
more  to  do  with  Scotland  than  with  Denmark  or  Sweden  ; 
and  would  feel  it  his  duty,  in  the  absence  of  special  in- 
structions, to  further  the  objects  of  his  own  countrymen, 
though  founded  on  the  ruin  of  the  other  state,  of  which 
he  was  the  nominal  representative.    This  grievance  sug- 

^  As  the  n^otiatioiis  with  the  Armenians  had  to  be  conducted 
through  the  perilous  medium  of  a  merchant  residing  in  Amsterdam, 
there  are  but  faint  traces  of  it,  and  it  seems  never  to  nave  been  pub- 
licly known  in  Scodand.  An  outline  of  the  terms  proposed  by  meir 
agent,  MaitiQ  Gregori,  is  in  the  "Darien  Papers." 
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gested  to  Fletcher  and  his  friends  the  propriety  of  demand- 
ing special  representatives  for  Scotland  in  foreign  embas- 
sies. Had  the  residents  on  this  occasion  been  commis- 
sioned from  Scotland,  they  would  have  been  amenable  to 
the  Scots  Parliament  and  Privy  Council  for  their  con- 
duct ;  but,  as  the  matter  stood,  they  could  only  be  spoken 
to  through  the  king  himself.  He,  to  all  attempts  by  the 
Company,  by  petitioners  and  addressers,  by  private  appli- 
cants, and  finally  by  the  Scots  Parliament,  preserved 
the  policy  of  silence.  That  he  saw  with  concern,  amount- 
ing to  the  deepest  grief,  the  difficulties  which  were  thicken- 
ing round  his  northern  kingdom,  was  afterwards  apparent ; 
but,  whether  from  wisdom  or  the  obduracy  of  his  Dutch 
nature,  he  long  effectively  baffled  every  attempt  to  extract 
from  him  either  an  act  or  an  opinion.  The  Scots  Secre- 
taries of  State,  whose  office  it  was  to  present  addresses 
and  obtain  answers,  were  sadly  disturbed  in  spirit  between 
their  duty  to  a  strong  l^islature  demanding  an  answer, 
and  their  deference  to  the  monarch  who  would  not  give  it, 
yet  must  not  be  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  his  people. 
At  length,  in  February  1699,  an  acknowledgment  was  ob- 
tained, but  it  was  dubious  and  ominous.  It  referred  to 
the  expedition  which  had  been  sent  to  America,  and  inti- 
mated that  his  majesty  must  delay  his  answer  to  the  ad- 
dresses until  he  receive  information  about  the  intended 
settlement,  the  nature  of  which  had  not  been  communi- 
cated to  hun.^ 


^  Most  of  the  documents  immediately  above  referred  to  will  be 
ibniid  in  the  "  full  and  exact  collection  "  akeady  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

DARIEN    AND    THE    UNION. 

TilB  COLONISING  PROJECTS  OP  THE  AFRICAN  COMPANY — PATBRSON'S 
IDEA  OF  A  FREE  PORT  POR  ALL  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  ISTHMUS  OF 
PANAMA—DARIEN  CHOSEN  AS  THE  SITE  OP  A  COLONY— THE  DEPART- 
URE OF  THE  FLEET— THE  SETTLEMENT— MISMANAGEMENT — CLAIMS 
OF  THE  SPANIARDS— THE  SCOTS  TREATED  AS  BUCCANEERS — COLLI- 
SION WITH  THE  EUROPEAN  POLICY  OF  ENGLAND— CALAMITIES  TO 
THE  FIRST  COLONY— THE  SECOND  EXPEDITION— A  VISITATION  OF 
CLERGY— ATTACKS  BY  SPAIN— A  VICTORY  OVER  THE  SPANIARDS- 
FINAL  SURRENDER  AND  CALAMITIES— THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WHOLE 
ON  THE  TEMPER  OF  SCOTLAND— THE  KING'S  DIFFICULTIES  —  HIS 
DEATH  —  MISCELLANEOUS  MEASURF.S  OF  HIS  REIGN  —  BANKING 
SYSTEM  OF  SCOTLAND  ESTABLISHED— LAW  OF  BANKRUPTCY— PARISH 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  PERFECTED— TUB  SCOTS  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT  — 
ACT  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  POPERY— THE  TRIAL 
AND   EXECUTION  OF  AIKENHEAD. 

To  the  calamitous  history  of  the  one  instance  where  the 
African  Company  carried  out  its  great  colonising  ideas  we 
must  now  look.  It  is  this  part  of  the  Company's  history 
that  is,  properly  speaking,  "The  Darien  Expedition," 
though  the  name  of  Darien  has  popularly  been  applied  to 
the  national  corporation,  of  which  it  was  one  out  of  many 
schemes.  The  Company's  Act  of  Parliament  enabled 
them  to  found  colonies ;  it  was  mainly  with  this  view  that 
the  association  was  formed,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
ere  they  came  before  the  public  with  their  proposals, 
Paterson  and  his  friends  had  fixed  upon  the  place  where 
the  settlement  was  to  be     We  find  that  at  the  very  com 
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mencement  of  their  proceedings,  the  Company  express 
their  obligations  to  him  for  his  costly  plans  and  charts, 
reports,  negotiations  with  the  natives,  and  other  docu- 
ments connected  with  a  suitable  place  of  settlement,  and 
recommend  them  to  be  sealed  up  and  kept  secret  imtil 
the  time  for  acting  on  them. 

Paterson's  project  has,  even  when  seen  through  the 
disheartening  atmosphere  of  failure,  an  exciting  grandeur 
at  the  present  day.  It  was  his  design  to  found  the  great 
Scots  colony  on  the  well-known  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  peculiar  narrow  neck  uniting  the  two  great  conti- 
nents of  the  New  World  has,  in  later  times,  fascinated 
projectors,  from  its  peculiar  trading  susceptibilities,  sug- 
gested by  a  glance  at  its  position  on  the  map  of  the 
world.  It  seemed  but  a  slight  barrier  dividing  the  one  side 
of  the  globe  from  the  other ;  and  whoever  could  acquire 
the  command  of  its  passage  would  occupy  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  of  nations,  and  might  be  said  to  hold  the 
key  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Here  would  naturally 
be  concentrated  the  mutual  trade  of  the  two  coasts  of 
America— of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Much  more — 
it  would  be  a  stage  in  the  shortest  means  of  communica- 
tion from  Europe  to  China  and  Japan,  and  the  unknown 
r^ons  of  the  £astem  seas.  In  later  times  it  has  been 
prophesied  that  the  Panama  railway  shall  open  a  new 
trade  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
availabilities  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  which  inspired  the 
ardour  of  the  Scots  London  merchant  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago,  are  still  a  deeply  interesting  and  often 
excited  problem  unsolved. 

The  project,  as  explained  by  Paterson,  had  a  generous 
and  fearless  liberality,  standing  in  noble  contrast  with  the 
restrictive  spirit  of  the  period.  It  was  to  be  free  of  the 
narrow  policy  of  British  commerce,  and  utterly  in  con- 
trast with  the  exterminating  exclusions  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  their  policy,  when  they  opened  a  trade,  to  exclude 
from  the  faintest  participation  in  it  every  living  being — 
to  keep  even  the  very  place  where  it  was  pursued  a 
secret  To  accomplish  their  object  they  did  not  shrink 
from  any  crimes  or  cruelties ;  and  instances  were  re- 
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corded  of  the  whole  crews  of  vessels  being  put  to  death 
because  they  had  innocently  and  accidentally  crossed  the 
line  of  Spanish  traffic.  Paterson  called  on  his  country- 
men utterly  to  reverse  this  policy, — to  open  the  advan- 
tages of  their  commerce  to  all  the  world,  and  to  enrich 
themselves,  not  by  making  the  rest  of  mankind  poor,  but 
by  leading  the  universal  march  onward  The  vessels  of 
aU  Governments  were  to  be  free  to  the  new  ports,  contri- 
buting only  their  proportion  to  the  revenue  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  thus  the  merchandise  of  all  nations  was, 
in  that  favoured  spot  of  the  globe,  to  be  accumulated 
rathout  restriction  or  distinction.  Scotland  was  caknly 
to  take  her  seat  as  the  great  monarch  of  commerce, 
showering  the  blessings  of  abundance  around  her,  and 
secure  in  the  effective  beneficence  of  her  unenvied 
dominion, — a  bright  vision  rudely  and  rapidly  dispersed 
by  hard  realities. 

The  Company  purchased  some  vessels  from  the  Dutch. 
They  were  fitted  out  as  ships  of  war ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  constitution  authorised  them  to  make  war  both  by  sea 
and  land.  It  was  on  the  26th  of  July  1698  that  the  fleet 
of  three  vessels,  with  1200  picked  men,  as  the  first  expe- 
dition, sailed  fi'om  Leith,  amid  bright  sunshine  and  the 
plaudits  of  a  vast  assemblage.  On  the  4th  of  November 
they  landed  at  a  projecting  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
which  had  been  previously  designed  for  their  fort  and 
settlemenL  It  was  a  long  peninsula  edged  with  rock, 
stretching  southward  nearly  half-way  across  the  gulf,  and 
united  to  the  mainland  at  the  north  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  easily  fortified.  At  the  western  point  they  built  a 
fortress  to  command  the  gulf,  and  the  buccaneers  who 
visited  the  spot  commended  it  for  its  strength,  one  of 
them  terming  it  "  a  very  crabbed  hold."  The  peninsula 
was  occupied  as  the  fortified  centre  ;  not  as  an  industrial 
settlement,  for  it  was  arid  and  unfinitfiil.  An  indefinite 
district,  stretching  inland,  was  to  form  the  colony,  and  be 
called  New  Caledonia.  Two  sites  were  marked  for  towns; 
the  one  to  be  called  New  Edinburgh,  the  other  New  St 
Andrews.  The  weather  was  genial  and  healthy  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival ;  the  vegetation  was  luxuriant  and 
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promising ;  the  natives  were  kind ;  and  everything  smiled 
upon  the  fortune-seekers. 

But  the  concealed  elements  of  failure  were  at  the  heart 
of  the  undertaking.  England,  perhaps,  knew  little  then 
of  the  art  of  colonisation,  in  comparison  with  her  later 
acquisitions;  but  Scotland  knew  nothing  at  all.  And 
however  ignorant  they  might  be  of  others,  there  was  one 
colonising  department  in  which  the  English  were  very 
expert — the  trading — ^in  which  their  neighbours  were  but 
children.  From  the  manufactures  which  had  been  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Company,  the  vessels 
were  freighted  with  an  extensive  assortment  of  goods; 
but  they  were  taken  out  at  hazard,  without  a  definite 
market,  or  any  specific  knowledge  of  the  purchasers  who 
were  to  relieve  the  emigrants  of  their  load^ 

They  had  no  politiod  organisation  or  arrangement  for 
government  and  the  preservation  of  order.  The  proper 
colonial  policy  for  an  empire  to  adopt  towards  infant 
dependencies  may  be  yet  subject  to  much  dispute ;  but 
all  who  have  looked  to  the  question  will  unite  in  saying 
that  the  policy  of  leaving  them  to  chance  is  the  worst  of 
all.  It  was  the  defect  of  the  early  British  colonies  in 
general  that  the  adventurers  were  too  much  left  to  their 
own  will,  and  too  little  subjected  to  central  check  or  con- 
trol. They  thus  confounded  the  rights  of  personal  pro- 
perty with  the  right  to  govern,  and  made  laws  affecting 
the  interests  of  other  people,  and  of  the  public  at  laige, 
in  the  same  absolute  and  unhesitating  way  in  which  people 
deal  with  their  own  property.  Hence  came  a  long  series 
of  local  tyrannies  and  exclusions,  including  that  monster 
iniquity,  ihe  establishment  of  slavery.  The  leaving  the 
setders  thus  to  exercise  their  own  will  in  any  tyrannous 
form  they  might  desire,  was  called  freedom,  and  the  licence 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  It  was  a  licence  to  do  what- 
ever was  cruel  and  unjust ;  and  it  was  under  it  that  the 

^  Among  the  commodities  which  the  invoices  of  the  vessels  show, 
are  axes, iron  wedges,  knives,  smiths,'  carpenters,'  and  coopers'  tools, 
barrels^  guns,  pistols,  combs,  shoes,  hats,  paper,  tobaooo-pipes,  &c. 
The  value  of  the  cargo  of  one  of  the  vessels,  the  St  Andrews,  was 
estimated  at  £4/006, 
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New  Englanders,  having  taken  a  dislike  to  broad-brim- 
med hats  and  a  particular  form  of  personal  pronouns, 
hanged  every  Quaker  who  attempted  to  walk  their  streets. 

But  dangerously  unbridled  as  the  English  colonies  were, 
the  most  chaotic  of  them  was  scarcely  so  uncontrolled  as 
the  new  Scots  setdement  It  had  no  official  connection 
with  the  Government  The  Indian  and  African  Com- 
pany was  an  independent  body  appointed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  it  brought  into  existence  and  ruled  the 
colony.  Seven  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  as  the 
council  and  governors  of  the  new  state,  with  full  power 
to  appoint  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  by  sea  or  land. 
When  they  arrived,  these  seven  gentlemen  were  utterly  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  and  occupied  themselves  each  with 
giving  orders  and  counteracting  those  of  his  colleagues. 
They  could  not  act  collectively,  and  their  mutual  jealousy 
would  not  let  them  give  supremacy  to  one.  Necessity 
drove  them  to  the  election  of  a  president  with  temporary 
power ;  but  they  had  already  begun  to  divide  into  bitterly 
hostile  factions,  and  their  fear  of  party  ascendancy  would 
not  permit  them  to  appoint  a  president  for  a  longer  period 
than  a  week.  Each  was  thus  supreme  for  a  week  in  his 
turn,  and  generally  made  it  his  primary  duty  to  undo 
whatever  his  predecessor  had  been  doing.  Along  with 
some  political  enthusiasts,  and  some  men  of  rigid  piety 
and  virtue,  there  were  among  the  adventurers  men  of 
another  stamp,  hardy  sailors,  with  consciences  as  rough 
and  weather-beaten  as  their  frames,  whose  experience  of 
these  seas  was  gained  among  the  buccaneers — pirates,  in 
short,  who  were  ready  to  commit  any  act  of  blood  or 
rapine.  These  "tarpaulins,"  as  Paterson  called  them, 
luui  that  ascendancy  which  the  bold  and  reckless  ever 
have  in  undisciplined  camps ;  and  their  influence,  aided 
by  the  fascination  of  a  wild  lawless  life,  was  diffiising  the 
same  character  through  the  adventurous  but  heretofore 
respectable  young  men,  who,  under  good  restraint,  would 
have  been  the  strength  and  ornament  of  the  colony. 

Such  were  the  internal  evils  of  the  colony,  and  now 
something  must  be  said  of  the  external.  Paterson  and  his 
friends  were  not  the  only  persons  who  had  cast  longing  eyes 
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on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Its  verj  reputed  value  made 
its  peaceftd  possession  unattainable,  except  by  some  state 
transcendent  among  the  great  powers.  If  it  were  open 
for  colonisation,  France  intended  to  occupy  it,  but  in  the 
mean  time  Spain  said  it  belonged  to  her.  The  Scots 
maintained  that  the  place  selected  by  them  was  at  all 
events  unoccupied  by  Europeans,  so  that  they  were  free 
to  obtain  a  settlement  there  by  permission  of  the  natives, 
— and  so  they  did.  They  quoted  Puffendorf  and  Grotius, 
and  might  have  made  out  their  claim  had  they  been 
backed  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Oliver  Cromwell  or 
King  WiUiam.  It  was  the  worst  spot,  however,  which 
adventurers,  not  only  unsupported,  but  even  under  the 
frown  of  their  sovereign,  could  have  selected  for  their  pur- 
pose. Appearances  were  much  against  them  when  they 
stated  that  there  was  no  Spanish  occupancy.  There 
might  be  no  Spaniards  on  the  spot,  but  it  was  in  the  veiy 
middle  of  their  settlements.  On  the  one  side  was  Car- 
thagena,  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  off,  it  is  true,  but 
at  die  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien;  at  its  opposite 
extremity,  and  much  nearer  to  the  Scots  settlement,  was 
Portobello ;  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus  was  the 
considerable  city  of  Panama. 

Nor  was  this  all  If  the  Spaniards  deserted  the  inter- 
mediate territory,  it  was  because  they  were  driven  out  of 
it  by  those  savage  buccaneers  and  flibusturs  of  whom 
they  held  the  Scots  adventurers  to  be  but  a  new  gang. 
Thirty  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  celebrated  Mor- 
gan, with  a  band  of  the  wildest  dare-devils  and  ruflians 
that  were  ever  made  in  the  shape  of  man,  had  swept  over 
the  isthmus,  and  seized  the  city  of  Panama,  burning, 
robbing,  violating,  and  slaying,  till  they  were  tired.  In 
1680,  Captain  Sharpe,  landing  in  the  very  place  where 
the  Scots  had  made  their  settlement,  started  with  another 
gang  on  a  similar  errand,  and  with  the  fierce  energy  of 
his  northern  warriors,  swept  the  Spaniards  before  him,  as 
they  themselves  had,  in  the  previous  century,  the  gentle 
Peruvians.  Sharpe,  Ringrose,  and  the  others  who  had 
made  similar  inroads,  maintained,  like  the  Scots,  that  they 
had  made  terms  with  the  Indians;  and  Sharpe,  when 
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tried  for  piracy,  was  impudent  enough  to  maintain  that 
he  was  in  the  service  of  an  Indian  prince,  who  had  em- 
ployed him  and  his  followers  to  avenge  wrongs  suffered 
from  the  Spaniards.  It  happened  that  the  Scots  colony, 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  were  received  by  tlie  ver}* 
same  prince  or  chief,  who  ominously  welcomed  them  as 
his  old  friends  the  buccaneers,  for  whom  he  had  a  high 
admiration.^ 

The  parallel  between  the  two  was  unfortunately  very  strik- 
ing.    The  freebooters  almost  always  professed  to  have  ere- 


^  Sharpe  coolly  begins  his  journal  by  saying, — '*  On  Monday  the 
5th  of  April,  in  the  year  1680,  I  landed  at  Golden  Island  with  my 
company,  to  the  number  of  330  men,  with  a  full  design  to  go  and 
attack  the  town  of  Santamaria.'*  The  chief  with  whom  Sharpe  allied 
himself  was  Captain  Andreas,  of  whom  the  following  account  is  given 
by  the  Scots  colony: — "On  the  27th  of  October  our  ships  came 
to  an  anchor  in  a  fair  sandy  bay,  three  leagues  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien  ;  upon  which  two  canoes,  with  several  Indians,  came  on  board, 
were  very  free  with  our  men,  and  told  them  they  had  been  long  ex- 

f>ected,  and  were  very  welcome.  Our  men  gave  them  some  old  hats, 
ookins-glasses,  and  knives,  with  which  they  were  extremely  well 
pleasea,  and  went  off.  When  our  ships  went  farther  into  the  bay, 
thev  saw  about  twenty  Indians  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  being  armed 
with  bows  and  lances ;  upon  which  a  boat  being  sent  ashore,  and 
making  a  signal  of  peace,  they  unstrung  their  bows,  talked  familiarly, 
and  told  our  men  that  two  great  captains  would  in  a  litUe  time  come 
on  board  our  ships.  Accordingly,  on  November  2d,  in  the  morning, 
Captain  Andreas,  one  of  their  princes,  accompanied  by  twelve  men, 
came  on  board  and  asked  our  business.  He  was  answered  that  we 
came  to  live  among  them,  and  trade  with  them,  and  would  afford 
them  European  commodities  cheaper  than  any  other  people.  He  asked 
if  we  were  friends  or  enemies  of^  the  Spaniards  ;  and  was  answered 
that  we  were  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  would  make  war  on  no  man 
unless  they  injured  us.  He  took  us  for  buccaneers,  and  told  us  he 
knew  Captain  Swan  and  Captain  Davis  in  the  South  Sea,  and  com- 
mended them  as  men  of  valour.  We  heard  that  part  of  his  discourse 
with  very  much  coldness,  and  told  him  we  came  on  no  such  design  as 
those  men  did,  but  had  authority  for  what  we  undertook.  We  treated 
him  civilly,  gave  him  a  hat  laced  with  gold,  and  some  toys  ;  and  so 
he  parted,  promising  in  a  little  time  to  come  again,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  brought  Don  Pedro,  another  of  their  princes  or  cap- 
tains with  him." — Defence  of  the  Scots  Settlement  at  Darien,  p.  75. 
Andreas  had  held  a  commission  from  the  Spanish  Government,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  might  have  made  the  colonists  at  least  suspect  that 
the  Spaniards  had  some  ground  for  pleading  previous  occupancy. 
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dentials  from  some  prince  or  state,  but  never  were  acknow- 
ledged by  its  diplomatic  representatives ;  and  this  was 
precisely  the  position  of  the  Scots.  They  presented  to 
the  Spanish  authorities  an  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament 
— ^a  document  not  likelj^*  to  be  very  convincing — ^and 
those  to  whom  they  offered  it  scornfully  tore  it,  and  threw 
away  the  fragments.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  English 
king^s  representatives  did  not  insinuate  anything  against 
them — as  they  were  charged  with  doing — they  yet  did  not 
befriend  them  as  subjects  of  their  king,  embarked  in  a 
legitimate  enterprise.  While  the  colony  sent  courteous 
official  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  neighbouring  Spanish 
settlements,  their  conduct  bore,  in  other  respects,  a  sus- 
picious resemblance  to  that  of  their  predecessors.  One 
of  the  native  Darien  chiefs,  with  whom  they  were  allied, 
and  who  was  called  Don  Pedro,  sent  to  demand  their 
assistance  against  an  invasion  of  Spaniards.  A  small 
detachment  was  sent  up,  who,  like  the  little  bands  of 
buccaneers,  routed  the  enemy  at  once,  with  only  a  few 
casualties.  The  colonists  deemed  thb  equivalent  to  the 
protection  of  their  own  territory  from  the  Spaniards,  who 
threatened  to  drive  them  forth;  but,  of  course,  it  was 
viewed  in  another  light  by  their  opponents. 

It  happened  that,  early  in  March,  a  tender  of  fourteen 
guns,  belonging  to  the  Company,  passing  Carthagena, 
struck  on  a  rock,  and  required  to  run  into  Uie  bay.  Cap- 
tain Pinkerton  the  commander,  and  the  crew,  were  im- 
mediately seized  and  put  in  irons  as  pirates.  The  Scots 
at  home,  when  they  heard  of  the  event,  were  furiously 
indignant  at  the  inhospitable  seizure  of  gentlemen  of 
position  and  good  family.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other 
hand,  congratulated  themselves  on  the  capture  of  a  few  of 
the  ruffians  who  had  been  the  terror  and  curse  of  their  set- 
tlements for  a  century.  They  were  formally  condemned 
to  death ;  and  on  a  representation  of  their  sentence  to 
the  English  authorities,  it  was  deemed  a  service  to  draw 
attention  to  their  accomplices  in  Britain — ^namely,  to 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and 
other  subscribers  to  the  project.  The  Spanish  minister 
represented  that  the  ofifences  of  these  men,  if  truly  they 
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were,  as  they  seemed  to  be,  accessories  to  a  piradcal 
expedition,  should,  for  the  sake  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  be  properly  visited. 

British  intervention  prevented  the  sentence  on  the  crew 
from  being  executed ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  colonists 
resolved  on  immediate  vengeance  for  this  insult,  which 
was  aggravated  by  the  contumelious  treatment  of  a  flag  of 
truce,  sent  to  make  explanations  and  demand  satisfaction. 
By  their  Act  they  were  authorised  to  defend  their  com- 
merce by  force,  and  to  make  reprisals  when  attacked. 
Under  this  authority  they  declared  war  against  Spain,  a 
country  with  which  King  William  was  at  peace.  They 
now  lost  no  opportunity  of  seizing  every  Spanish  ship,  and 
obliterated,  in  the  eyes  of  that  nation,  any  distinction  that 
might  have  remained  between  them  and  the  buccaneers. 
Nay,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  strong  tinge  of  the 
piratical  spirit  now  began  to  be  infused  into  all  their 
movements.  The  means  of  peaceful  occupation  were  not 
presenting  themselves — they  were  hemmed  in  by  hostility. 
Some  of  them  had  previously  been  connected  with  the 
buccaneers,  and  the  original  wild  beast  took  possession 
of  their  natures  when  they  smelt  blood.  It  appears  that 
in  one  instance  they  had  even  seized  an  English  vessel, 
mistaking  her  for  a  Spaniard ;  and  when  they  discovered 
their  mistake,  were  unable  to  prevail  on  themselves  to  let 
go  the  prize. 

There  had  been  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  for  the  suppression  of  the  buccaneers.  Before  this 
treaty,  the  British  Government  had  done  nothing  to  re- 
strain them,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  outlaws  whom 
no  Government  acknowledged  as  subjects.  The  treaty, 
however,  made  the  Government  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  were  of  British  origin.  In  May  1699, 
the  ambassador-extraordinary  from  Spain,  in  London,  pre- 
sented a  solemn  memorial  to  the  Court,  representing  the 
settlement  of  the  Scots  as  a  seizure  of  territory  in  the 
centijB  of  the  King  of  Spain's  Indian  dominions.  Here 
was  support  only  too  powerful  to  the  machinations  of 
the  JEnglish  trading  interest.  The  unfortunate  enterprise 
threatened  to  break  in  on  William's  deeply  meditated 
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plans  of  European  policy.  A  worse  juncture  could  not 
have  occurred  for  an  incidental  and  unpremeditated  dis- 
turbance of  his  relations  with  Spain.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  nervous  and  perilous  diplomacy  of  the  Partition 
Treaties.  King  Charles  II.  of  Spain  was  childless,  close 
approachiog  a  premature  grave;  and  the  monarchs  of 
Eiurope  were  awaiting  the  moment  to  pounce  upon  his 
vast  inheritance.  Though  as  imbecile  in  mind  as  in  his 
scarcely  animated  frame,  it  was  believed  and  feared  that 
whatever  declaration  for  a  disposal  of  his  territories,  in 
the  shape  of  a  last  will,  could  be  extracted  from  him,  or 
made  to  appear  as  his,  would  weigh  strongly  in  the  balance 
of  competition.  Recourse  was  had  to  die  basest  arts  to 
influence  his  mind — ^arts  which  might  truly  be  termed 
diabolical,  since  the  greatest  statesmen  hesitated  not  to 
invoke  the  powers  of  darkness,  whether  as  believing  in 
their  supernatural  efficacy,  or  trusting  to  their  terrific 
influence  on  the  departing  monarch's  fading  mind. 

It  W3S  not  for  the  decorous  champion  of  moderate 
Protestantism  to  participate  in  such  machinations;  but 
the  result,  careftdly  watched  by  him,  was  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  his  plans  for  humbling  France.  It  was  a 
matter  in  which  he  had  to  assume  a  diplomatic  attitude, 
calm  but  resolute,  and  prepare  for  ultimate  action.  And 
to  find  that  a  wild  adventure,  offensive  to  the  most  power- 
ful and  respectable  of  his  own  subjects,  should  afiect  his 
sensitive  foreign  relations  at  such  a  juncture,  was  an 
incident  untoward  enough  to  disturb  a  temper  more  placid 
even  than  his.  Before  the  solemn  memorial  from  the  King 
of  Spain  had  been  presented,  notice  had  been  sent  to  the 
governors  of  the  English  colonies  in  the  West — New  York, 
Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica — ^warning  them  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  not  the  sanction  of  the  king,  who  was  ignorant 
of  its  specific  objects.  The  governors  found,  that  acting  up 
to  the  utmost  severity  on  such  a  hint  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  these  colonists,  and  would  be  deemed  conduc- 
ive to  the  interests  committed  to  their  own  charge.  They 
issued  severe  proclamations,  as  if  the  Scots  adventurers 
had  really  been  a  band  of  pirates,  prohibiting  all  subjects 
of  the  English  Crown  from  giving  them  assistance  or  hold- 
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ing  intercourse  with  them.  These  proclamations,  aftei 
they  had  borne  cruelly  on  the  adventurers  in  their  ultimate 
distress,  were  disavowed  by  the  home  Government  Yet, 
had  the  Darien  emigrants  continued  in  a  successful  and 
combative  condition,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  king 
might  have  found  it  safe  to  discourage  any  severity  shown 
by  servants  of  the  English  Crown  to  the  adventurers.  A 
rumour  spread,  and  was  noticed  with  deep  grief  by  Pater- 
son,  that  they  were  to  be  denounced  as  pirates,  and  left 
with  this  character  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  and 
French.  But  their  own  recklessness,  and  calamities 
beyond  human  control,  undid  the  difficulty  so  far  as  it 
lay  in  foreign  relations,  and  rendered  those  who  had 
caused  it  objects  of  sympathy  and  compassion  to  the 
least  partial  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

Among  the  other  blunders  connected  with  the  whole 
afifair,  there  was  a  total  neglect  to  provide  for  the  in^t 
colony  receiving  instructions,  and  if  need  be  assistance, 
from  home.  From  their  arrival,  in  November  1698,  they 
waited  month  after  month,  until  June  of  the  ensuing  year, 
expecting  papers  from  Scotland,  but  receiving  none.  It 
had  been  a  year  of  scarcity ;  and  at  that  time  a  deficient 
harvest  affected  Scotland  almost  as  terribly  as  it  has  often 
smitten  Ireland  in  later  times.  It  was  carelessly  believed 
that  the  colony  had  departed  towards  prosperity  and 
abundance — a  too  common  view  for  those  who  remain  at 
home  to  take  of  those  who  emigrate ;  and  anxieties  nearer 
home  made  the  directors  delay  the  proper  supplies.^  It 
was  supposed  that  they  could,  at  all  events,  obtain  food 
by  the  sale,  or  on  the  credit,  of  their  merchandise ;  but 
much  of  it  was  damaged,  and  for  the  rest  there  was  no 
market.  They  began  soon  to  feel  the  pressure  of  hunger. 
Then  the  evil  influences  of  the  country  and  climate  began 

^  In  a  despatch  dated  24th  February,  which  was  delayed  in  its 
departure  and  did  not  reach  the  emigrants  until  it  was  too  late,  the 
directors  say :  *' We  have  had  scarcity  of  com  and  provisions  here 
since  your  departure  hence,  even  to  dearth,  and  poverty  of  course 
occasioned  thereby,  which,  to  our  regret,  hath  necessarily  retarded 
08  in  our  designs  of  sending  you  such  recruits  as  our  inclination  did 
prompt  us  unto." 
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to  work.  All  that  is  deadly  in  the  pestilential  elements 
of  tropical  America  seems  on  that  isthmus  to  be  con- 
centrated, as  if  the  virulence  increased  with  the  narrow- 
ness of  its  area.  It  has  heretofore  defied  Europeans 
pennanently  to  settle  in  it.  Narrow  as  it  is,  its  forests  are 
pathless ;  its  dense  shroud  of  matted  and  rotting  vegeta- 
tion, with  all  its  animate  and  inanimate  horrors,  is  undis- 
turbed by  the  operations  of  man ;  and  even  the  Panama 
railway  seems  to  leave  it  a  question  how  far  the  resources 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of 
this  formidable  pass. 

Between  pestilence  and  starvation,  the  colony  found 
their  numbers  rapidly  thinning.  After  their  fortifications 
and  huts  were  finished,  they  were  to  go  in  search  of  gold 
deposits,  and  on  other  adventurous  schemes ;  but  they  were 
immediately  arrested  by  the  gloomy  task  of  burying  their 
dead.  This  drove  farther  adventure  from  their  thoughts. 
The  spirit  of  faction  and  division  which  had  cursed  them 
from  the  beginning  grew  fiercer,  and  a  plot  was  detected 
among  some  of  the  discontented  for  seizing  the  best  of  the 
vessels  and  arms,  and  deserting  the  colony.  In  spring, 
death  looked  them  all  in  the  face  should  they  remain,  and 
they  resolved  to  desert  the  settlement,  carrying  with  them 
as  much  of  the  arms  as  they  could,  but  without  under- 
going the  fatigue  of  dismantling  the  forts.  Unwilling  to 
part  with  their  ships,  they  distributed  themselves  into 
three  vessels,  which,  firom  the  number  of  the  sick,  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  healthy,  they  could  but  imperfectly  man. 
They  had  no  more  definite  object  than,  in  their  own 
words,  to  reach  the  first  port  Providence  should  send 
them  to. 

Of  the  vessels  which  started  in  June,  two  reached  New 
York,  the  one  on  the  8th,  the  other  on  the  13th  of  August. 
Each  had  lost  above  a  hundred  men  on  the  voyage,  and 
the  remainder  were  so  exhausted  that  daily  some  died 
after  their  arrival ;  and  it  was  the  remark  of  those  who  saw 
them,  that  there  was  not  enough  of  strength  among  them 
to  man  one  small  vessel.  The  ships  had,  in  fact,  been 
drifted  towards  Sandy  Hook,  and  one  of  them,  mastless, 
was  little  better  than  a  wreck.     The  New  York  settlers 
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could  retain  but  little  of  their  old  dread  of  trade  rivalry 
against  the  miserable  fugitives  now  drifted  to  their  door; 
and  yet,  after  the  proclamations  that  had  been  issued,  it 
became  a  question  of  difficulty,  since  the  governor  was 
absent  at  Boston,  if  it  were  safe  to  provide  the  dying  men 
with  harbourage  and  necessary  food.  Though  natural 
feelings  overcame  the  technical  difficulty,  the  more  selfish 
and  timid  would  have  stood  aloof  and  let  fate  take  its 
course ;  and  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  these  to 
make  the  more  generous  feel  that  their  efiforts  to  save  life 
were  not  made  without  risk.  In  Jamaica,  where  the 
third  vessel  arrived,  the  sterner  principle  seems  to  have 
actually  prevailed,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  governor, 
and  of  a  British  admiral  whose  illustrious  name  is  ill 
associated  with  timidity  or  cruelty,  they  seem  to  have  been 
abandoned  to  unauthorised  and  uncountenanced  private 
charity.* 

It  was  just  when  the  colonists  were  preparing  to  flee 
from  pestilence  and  starvation,  that  the  Company  at  home 
was  fitting  out  a  second  expedition.  Two  vessels  were 
despatched  in  May,  and  four  others  before  the  middle  of 
August.  They  contained  the  provisions  that  should  have 
been  sent  earlier ;  and  the  despatches  show  the  nature  of 
the  high  hopes  still  entertained,  for  several  skilful  men 
are  sent  out  in  various  departments  of  colonial  occupation, 


^  Captain  Colin  Campbell  writes  to  the  Court  of  Directors  from 
Port-Royal,  i8th  August  1699:  ''After  the  loss  of  Captain  Peny- 
cook,  and  most  of  our  sea-officers,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
of  our  men,  we,  upon  the  9th  of  this  instant,  made  the  leeward  part 
of  this  island,  and  not  being  able  to  make  this  place,  I  was  neces- 
sitated to  carry  the  ship  to  Bluefields,  and  made  it  my  business,  with 
all  possible  haste,  to  wait  upon  the  governor ;  and  accordingly  I  was 
with  him  yesterday,  and  acquainted  him  of  all  possible  circumstances, 
but  he  could  by  no  means  suffer  me  to  dispose  of  any  goods  for 
supplying  my  men,  although  they  should  starve.  Then  I  came  to 
this  place  to  advise  with  Doctor  Blair,  but  he  is  so  indisposed  that 
there  is  no  access  to  him.  In  the  next  place  I  waited  upon  Admiral 
Benbow,  and  applied  to  him  for  some  men  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
ship  here  (she  not  being  safe  where  she  is),  but  was  refused  ;  so  that 
I  know  not  in  all  the  world  what  to  do,  for  I  am  certain  the  seamen 
will  play  the  devil,  and  will  mutiny,  for  thev  have  not  a  week's 
Dread. 
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and  among  them  axe  two  expert  in  the  refining  of  gold.^ 
In  September  a  third  expedition  was  despatched,  and  had 
just  cleared  out,  as  faint,  incoherent  rumours  reached  the 
directors,  from  circuitous  sources,  of  the  calamity  that  had 
befallen  the  first  It  consisted  of  thirteen  hundred  men, 
who  took  with  them  stores  of  merchandise  and  provisions. 
So  little  were  the  Company  prepared  for  the  evil  tidings 
then  on  their  way  to  Scotland,  that  they  commissioned  a 
vessel  to  find  out  a  site  for  a  second  colony  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa. 

The  first  rumours  of  disaster  taking  the  natural  shape 
that  the  colony  had  been  fiightened  away  by  the  Span- 
iards, known  to  be  preparing  an  expedition  against  them, 
was  received  with  angry  incredulity,  and  denounced  as  a 
weak  invention  of  the  jealous  English.  When  the  aban- 
donment was  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt,  and  it  was 
believed  that  fear  of  so  pitiful  an  enemy  as  the  Spaniards 
had  caused  it,  the  nation  vented  itself  in  scornful  indignar 
tion  against  those  whose  despicable  spirit  had  brought  dis- 
honour on  a  heroic  land,  and  the  new  emigrants  were 
earnestly  besought  to  redeem  the  character  of  their 
country.  The  insidious  conduct  of  the  English  colonial 
governments — the  obdurate  silence  of  the  king,  who  re- 
gretted the  loss,  but  who,  after  repeated  addresses,  could 
be  got  to  promise  nothing  specifically,  beyond  a  negotia- 

^  The  Company  procured  authority  to  coin  their  own  gold  with 
their  own  stam^ — a  vain  privilege ;  for  though  close  to  the  modem 
realisation  of  tl  Dorado,  all  ^>od  fortune  slipped  past  them  in 
tMs  as  in  eveiy  other  of  its  elements.  It  is  due  to  the  character  of 
Pateison  and  his  pupils,  however,  to  say,  that  so  far  as  their  promul- 
gations were  concerned,  they  did  not  offer  the  colonists  unlimited 
riches,  found  in  gold-fields,  without  exertion ;  or  invite  their  country- 
men to  this,  the  most  tempting,  most  capricious,  and,  for  all  that 
has  lately  occurred,  least  permanently  remimerative  object  of  emigrant 
adventmre.  In  one  of  the  despatches  to  the  directors,  it  is  stated : 
"  That  which  is  called  gold  dust  is  indeed  veiy  thick  here,  particularly 
at  OUT  watering-place,  in  and  about  the  water.  But  it  proves  nothing 
at  all  but  shining  stuff, — verifying  the  proverb,  *  'Tis  not  all  gold  that 
glitters.'  Among  the  natives  we  find  nothing  of  gold  or  silver,  save 
a  few  nose-jewels  such  as  you  have  seen ;  and  scarcely  amongst  them 
all  we  have  found  as  much  as  one  ounce  of  gold  in  mass  or  liquet ;  but 
of  the  dost  or  ore  not  one  grain." 
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tion  for  the  release  of  the  persons  condemned  as  pirates — 
created  a  spirit  of  burning  wrath.  To  their  common 
business  documents  the  Company  communicated  a  hostile 
and  angry  tone.  Instead  of  abandoning  the  enterprise  in 
despair,  they  fitted  out  an  auxiliary  expedition,  with  war- 
like instructions,  and  a  tried  old  soldier,  Campbell  of 
Finab,  at  its  head.  They  were  instructed  to  join  with  the 
second  expedition,  which  had  started  in  ignorance  of  the 
fate  of  the  first,  and  to  retake  the  setdement  by  force,  for  it 
was  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
received  special  instructions,  with  an  eye  to  England,  not 
to  let  their  flag  be  insulted  by  that  of  any  nation,  and  to 
pay  no  heed  to  any  documents,  though  professing  to  issue 
fix>m  the  royal  authority,  unless  they  were  countersigned 
by  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 

The  arrival  of  the  second  expedition  was  a  scene  of  the 
bitterest  disappointment  and  depression.  Instead  of  being 
received  with  old  Scots  hospitality  by  a  prosperous,  happy 
community,  the  numerous  graves  were  the  main  object 
that  attracted  notice.  The  fort  was  destroyed  and  the 
huts  burned  down ;  while,  instead  of  being  converted  into 
smiling  fields,  the  thick  masses  of  tropical  vegetation 
scarcely  bore  the  mark  of  man's  improving  hand.  Gradu- 
ally they  were  joined  by  a  few  of  the  deserters,  and  in 
winter  the  friends  who  had  left  Scotland  in  autumn 
arrived.  All,  however,  were  evidently  under  desponding 
influences.  They  lived  chiefly  in  their  vessels,  dreading 
the  insalubrious  nature  of  tiie  land;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  kept  themselves  in  occupation.  Deadly 
quarrels  and  feuds  appear  to  have  been  their  chief  occupa- 
tion. Again  they  found  that  blunders  had  been  committed 
in  the  victualling  department,  which  forced  them  on  short 
allowance.  This  brought  discontent  and  mutiny.  The 
accusations  which  these  men,  thus  forced  to  live  in  close 
community,  levelled  against  each  other,  were  of  the  most 
serious  and  exasperating  character.  It  was  even  main- 
tained that  a  plot  was  laid  by  the  most  desperate  men 
among  them  to  seize  on  five  hundred  of  their  fellows,  and 
sell  them  as  apprentices  or  slaves  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
planters,  a  practice  familiar  to  the  buccaneers. 
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A  new  element  of  discord  accompanied  this  instalment 
of  the  colony,  in  two  clergymen  who  accompanied  it  In 
the  first  expedition,  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  emigrants 
had  not  been  forgotten,  although  these,  along  wiSi  the 
more  material  means  of  wellbeing,  received  too  little 
attention  from  people  who  believed  that  their  whole  march 
was  to  be  a  triumph.  Two  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  accompanied  the  first  expedition.  They  died 
early  and  unnoticed — indeed,  only  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  papers  of  the  Company  would  let  one  know  that 
such  persons  had  been  connected  with  it  Many  worthy 
people  at  home  attributed  the  failure  of  the  first  expedition 
to  the  absence  of  spiritual  superintendence,  and  spoke  of 
the  calamities  of  the  adventurers  as  the  judgments  appro- 
priate to  those  who  had  associated  themselves  together  in 
the  wilderness  without  allying  themselves  spiritually  with 
the  true  Church,  by  arrangements  for  presbyterial  superin- 
tendence. 

This  was  now  amended,  and  the  colony  was  made  a 
Presbytery.  But,  as  if  every  step  were  doomed  to  be  a 
blunder,  die  appointment  of  the  clergymen  was  made  on 
the  worst  possible  principles  for  the  peace  and  temporal 
welfare  of  the  flock.  Among  men  of  rough  habits  and 
questionable  morality,  who  looked  on  a  departure  from 
dieir  native  country  and  its  strict  clerical  discipline  as 
a  blessed  release  from  the  dominion  of  cant,  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  select  spiritual  guides  conversant  with 
the  world,  experienced  in  the  amount  of  clerical  restraint 
which  restless  adventurous  men  will  bear  without  break- 
ing through  it,  and  capable  of  genially  mingling  with  their 
rough  neighbours  without  sacrificing  the  sacred  dignity 
of  tiieir  office.  The  clergymen  sent  out  to  the  colony 
were,  however,  stem  fanatics.  They  were,  in  fact,  se- 
lected from  those  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
who  had  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  Cameronians, 
and  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Established  Church, 
with  the  moderation  of  which  they  had  no  sympathy, 
merely  to  protect  themselves  from  the  slavery  of  minis- 
terial connection  with  their  hard  lay  taskmasters. 

The  antagonism  between  these  pastors  and  their  new 
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flock  was  extravagant  and  fktal.  Men  who  had  all  more 
or  less  a  tendency  to  fling  ofi*  every  corrective  bond, — 
who  were  wild,  self-willed,  disorderly,  and  reckless, — were 
taken  in  hand  by  stem  fanatics,  who  would  tolerate  no- 
thing diverging  a  shade  from  their  own  code  of  principles. 
They  treated  the  adventurers  as  persons  under  iJieir  spirit* 
ual  authority,  and  required  of  them  fastings,  humiliations, 
and  long  attendance  on  sermons  and  exhortations.  Such 
pastors  were  treated  with  contempt  and  ignominy  by  men 
scarcely  inclined  to  bear  ecclesiastical  authority,  even  in 
its  lightest  form.  They  had  been  sent  to  give  the  adventurers 
the  services  of  Christian  counsellors — to  sustain  them  with 
hope  in  their  difficulties — ^to  lead  them  gently,  and  with 
solemn  dignity,  from  their  errors.  They  fell  upon  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  thus  commissioned  like  irri- 
tated schoolmasters  who  find  their  pupils  in  mutiny. 
They  became  angry  and  dominative ;  and  the  more  angry 
and  dominative  they  showed  themselves,  the  more  scorn 
and  contumely  they  encountered.  So  unfortunate  had 
been  the  selection  of  the  branch  which  she  sent  to  the 
national  colony,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  did  not 
escape  the  suspicion  of  having  attempted  to  get  rid  of 
her  most  troublesome  members  by  this  honourable  ban- 
ishment. 

But  arrangements  were  now  in  progress  for  extinguish- 
ing all  these  internal  discords,  in  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  colony.  The  Spaniards  were,  with  their  usual  deliber- 
ation, preparing  an  armament  on  the  other  side  of  the 
isthmus,  which  in  due  time  was  to  close  around  and 
destroy  the  little  settlement  with  its  massive  pressure. 
The  rumours  of  these  formidable  operations  revived  the 
old  national  spirit  in  the  wanderers;  and  the  flame  of 
military  ardour,  burning  high  above  their  petty  irritations 
and  discontents,  moved  them  to  one  last  act  of  heroic 
enterprise,  which  cast  a  lustre  on  the  dying  days  of  Scot- 
land's first  and  last  colonial  hope.  The  combative  spirit 
of  the  clergy  even  turned  itself  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  the  Reverend  Alexander  Shields,  reviving 
his  old  Cameronian  recollections  at  the  sound  of  battle, 
urged  on  the  combatants,  and  sternly  denounced  thr 
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languid  few  who  muttered  caution  and  peace.  Campbell 
and  his  followers  resolved  to  single  out  and  attack  one 
of  the  detachments  concentrating  against  them,  however 
unequal  might  be  the  numbers. 

We  have,  of  course,  none  but  national  accounts  of  an 
ai&ir,  which,  in  Edinburgh,  was  received  with  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  feat,  according  to  these  accounts,  was  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  daring  onslaughts  of  the  buccaneers. 
.The  Spanish  force  selected  for  attack  was  stationed  under 
Don  Balthasar  at  Tubacanti,  on  the  river  Santa  Maria — 
a  district  now  well  known  to  fame.  By  some  accounts  it 
was  rated  at  1500  men.  On  the  5th  of  February  1700, 
Campbell  set  forth  to  cross  the  isthmus  with  200  Scots- 
men, all  that  had  withstood  the  influence  of  the  season. 
The  hardships  of  such  a  transit  are  well  known.  On  the 
third  day  the  exhausted  expedition  descended  the  moun- 
tains towards  ''the  pleasant  south  sea;''  and,  unable  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  their  enemy,  resolved  that  their 
only  duty  was  to  storm  the  post.  Scarcely  meeting  their 
tumultuous  rush,  the  Spaniards  fled  according  to  wont, 
leaving  a  large  number  of  dead;  and  the  little  band 
brought  back  among  their  spoil  the  commander's  decor- 
ation of  the  Golden  Fleece.^  In  three  days  they  re- 
crossed  the  mountains,  to  And  their  poor  colony  block- 
aded by  Ave  men-of-war.  Campbell  and  others,  who, 
inheriting  the  old  contempt  of  die  Spaniards,  believed 
that  no  inequality  justified  submission  to  such  an  enemy, 
were  for  standing  out  Finding  that  they  could  not  carry 
a  resolution  to  resist  an  indefinite  force,  among  disease<^ 
starving,  broken-hearted  men,  they  managed  dexterously 
to  escape  in  a  small  vessel,  leaving  the  submitters  to  settle 
the  negotiation ;  and  it  was  a  received  popular  opinion  in 
Scotland,  that  none  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  national  honour  ever  reached  their  native 
country. 

Edinburgh  was  just  about  to  blaze  with  an  illumination 
for  the  victory  at  Tubacanti,  when  the  surrender  was 

^  Berides  the  Darien  Papers^  accotmu  of  this  affiiir  are  given  io 
Nisbet's  Heraldry,  I  147 ;  and  see  Cazstairs*  Papers,  613. 
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transacted.  On  the  i8th  of  March,  a  minute  of  the 
council  of  the  colony  intimates,  that  the  motion  being 
put  whether  they  should  capitulate  to  the  Spaniards  then 
besieging  them  both  by  sea  and  land,  it  was  unanimously 
carried  that  they  shoidd  capitulate.  They  made  terms 
with  the  governor  of  Carthagena,  and  left  the  settlement. 
The  false  expectations  and  general  mismanagement  were 
conspicuous  to  the  last.  Two  vessels  containing  farther 
detachments  to  join  the  colony,  arriving  after  it  had 
departed,  narrowly  escaped  seizure  by  the  Spanish  garri- 
son, whose  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  fort  The  capitula- 
tion which  followed  the  little  victory  was  virtually  the 
destruction  of  the  great  Indian  and  African  Company  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  colony  whidi  it 
attempted  to  plant  The  Company  still  continued  their 
trading  operations,  though  on  a  feeble  scale.  We  shall 
hear  of  them  again  in  connection  with  the  national  events 
to  which  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  and  the  calamities  of 
the  Company,  gave  origin. 

The  wrath  of  the  nation  deepened  day  by  day  as  this 
lamentable  history  in  its  several  stages  reached  home.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  fundamental  ground  of  the  national 
indignation,  we  find  it  to  rest  on  nothing  more  noble  than 
the  loss  of  money  by  the  faOure  of  a  joint-stock  specula- 
tion— a  vulgar  source  of  discontent  with  which  the  world 
is  sufficiently  familiar.  But  it  was  a  loss  accompanied  by 
tyrannical  and  tragic  incidents.  More  material  still,  it 
touched  the  sense  of  national  independence,  and  was 
believed  to  be  caused  by  the  oppressive  jesdousy  of  a 
powerful  neighbour,  against  whom  the  people  of  Scot- 
land had  fought  for  independence  through  centuries  of 
contest. 

Looking  back  to  the  events  in  Scotland  which  responded 
to  the  colonial  tragedy,  when  Seafield,  the  Commissioner, 
went  to  open  the  Parliament,  held  in  the  midsummer  of 
1698,  we  find  him  rejoicing  in  his  brilliant  and  popular 
reception.  Many  days  did  not  pass,  however,  before 
these  happy  auspices  were  overcast  by  the  progress  of 
that  bad  harvest  which  made  a  famine  winter,  and  by 
the  rise  of  an  opposition  founded  on  the  conduct  of  the 
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English  Government  towards  the  Darien  Expedition.^  In 
ihe  election  of  the  several  committees  for  transacting 
business,  the  Government  were  only  victorious  after  a 
cough  contest ;  and  the  Commissioner  writes  to  his  friend 
Carstairs  in  subdued  satisfaction,  that  after  "  the  greatest 
pains,  toil,  and  fatigue  in  the  world/'  the  Government  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  such  conspicuous  members  of  the 
new  rising  Opposition  as  Lord  Tullibardine,  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  excluded  from  these 
important  bodies.^  On  the  ist  of  August  there  arose  the 
earliest  decided  symptoms  of  a  parliamentary  battle  on 
the  great  question.  The  first  expedition  had  just  sailed 
The  dubious  silent  policy  of  the  king  on  the  complaints 
about  the  conduct  of  his  representatives  on  the  Continent, 
was  receiving  an  unpleasant  explanation  in  rumours  that 
he  was  to  disown  the  Company  and  its  expedition.  To 
counteract  these  causes  of  uneasiness,  or  bring  them  to 
an  avowal,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  Estates  formally 
to  renew  and  sanction  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
Company.  A  division  was  for  the  time  evaded,  and  the 
Commissioner  soothed  the  Opposition  with  dubious  hopes 
and  exhortations  to  be  patient^ 

Ere  Parliament  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness in  1700,  they  found  the  nation  enraged,  by  the 
disasters  of  the  first  colony,  the  proclamations  of  the 
governors  of  the  English  transatlantic  settlements,  and 
Uie  king's  continued  obduracy.  Early  in  the  year  the 
council-general  of  the  Company,  consisting  of  the  directors 
appointed  by  Parliament  and  the  representatives  of  the 
stockholders,  resolved  to  address  the  throne.  Their 
appeal  was  committed  to  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  a  young 
nobleman  ardently  attached  to  the  Opposition.  He  wrote 
back  to  say,  that  he  had  been  refiised  an  audience,  with 
marks  of  high  disapprobation  towards  his  own  personal 
conduct  The  country  learned  with  gathering  wrath,  that 
a  young  nobleman  of  popular  character  and  manners  had 
been  denied  a  usual  privilege  of  his  rank,  because  he 

^  CaxsUixs'  State  Papers,  3S4 ;  Marchmont  Papers,  iU.  165. 
^  Cantaizs'  State  Papers,  397.  '  Caistain'  Papers,  414 
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represented  the  great  national  institution  on  which  Scot- 
land's hopes  were  based. 

A  project  now  arose  to  send  a  general  national  address 
to  the  king,  desiring  him  to  submit  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  to  a  Parliament  It  was  met  by  a  proclamation 
against  addresses,  singularly  at  variance  with  the  consti- 
tutional principles  supposed  to  influence  the  Revolution 
Government.^  But  the  spirit  of  national  opposition  was 
not  only  widely  spreading  and  deeply  rooting  itself  among 
the  people,  but  was  rising  into  unaccustomed  quarters. 
The  address  was  not  only  signed  by  many  of  the  territorial 
aristocracy,  but  by  judges  and  other  placeholders,  who 
seemed  to  challenge  the  Government  to  visit  them  with 
the  consequences  of  insubordination — a  symptom  held  to 
indicate  that  they  were  prepared  to  throw  their  stakes 
rather  on  the  strength  of  the  nation  than  on  that  of  the 
Government* 

The  address  was  presented  on  the  25th  of  March  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  other  men  of  politicsd 
standing.  The  account  circulated  among  the  eager  Scots 
was  that  it  was  received  with  a  haughty  coldness  approach- 
ing to  contempt 

The  Parliament,  however,  met  in  May.  Queensbeny 
the  Commissioner,  and  Marchmont  the  Chancellor,  made 
speeches  about  the  deliverance  worked  by  the  Revolution, 
the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  king,  his  ^eat  war- 
like services  in  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  the  impolicy  of  urging,  at  one 
of  the  most  delicate  junctures  in  the  diplomatic  position 
of  the  Continental  powers,  any  views  or  projects  calculated 
to  weaken  his  majesty's  influence  by  creating  divisions 
among  his  people.     An  address  from  the  Afncan  Com- 

*  It  appears, that  the  issaing  of  the  proclamation  was  carried  in  the 
Priyy  Council  only  by  13  to  10. — See  Marchmont  Papers,  iii.  194. 

'  See  the  Marchmont  Papers,  iil  192.  In  a  document  among 
the  Darien  Papers,  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  the  chairman  of  the 
Company,  says  :  "  The  address  was  subscribed  by  several  Lords  of 
the  Session,  by  the  whole  Facultie  of  Advocats,  by  the  Merchants 
and  whole  Incorporations  in  this  place ;  by  both  the  Shyrs  of  Lothian, 
and  by  the  Shyr  of  Stirling." 
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pany,  followed  by  a  torrent  of  like  remonstrances  from 
the  countxy  at  large,  showed  that  this  appeal  was  vain. 
The  Estates^  after  the  routine  business  wa^  over,  took  up 
a  resolution  to  maintain  the  colony  of  Caledonia  as  a 
l^al  and  rightful  settlement.  Before  there  was  time  to 
enter  on  the  question,  the  Commissioner  adjourned  the 
Parliament  in  a  curious  speech.  He  said  he  was  troubled 
with  ''  a  cold  and  hoarseness,"  which  prevented  him  from 
speaking  fully.  He  had  come  with  powers  which  he 
hoped  might  satisfy  the  nation  on  many  important 
matters,  and  especially  on  that  which  they  deemed  the 
most  important  of  all.  But  the  aspect  assumed  by  the 
discussion  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  go 
back  and  receive  fresh  authority  from  his  majesty. 

The  Estates  were  now  adjourned  from  time  to  time, 
amid  deepening  discontent  The  General  Assembly  ap- 
pointed a  public  fast  and  humiliation  for  the  sins  which 
had  brought  judgments  on  the  land  ;  but  humility  was  far 
from  the  pervading  tone  of  the  people.  Old  statesmen 
remarked,  that  the  temper  of  the  country  ''reminded 
them  of  forty-one  " — ^the  year  when  Charles  I.  reluctantly 
met  his  memorable  Parliament  in  Edinburgh.  This  deep 
smouldering  discontent  was  lighted  into  a  momentary 
flame  by  news  of  the  gallant  action  at  TubacantL  A 
medal  representing  Campbell  careering  on  his  triumphant 
war-horse  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  achieve- 
ment The  Edinburgh  people  passed  a  popular  ordinance 
for  an  illumination.  It  was  accompanied  by  one  of  those 
fierce  mobs  which  have  from  rime  to  time  paralysed  the 
local  government  Wherever  the  illumination  was  im- 
perfect, or  even  where  it  was  supposed  not  to  represent  a 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  general  joy,  the  windows  were 
smashed ;  and  the  crowd  went  perseveringly  out  of  their 
way  into  rerired  quarters,  to  attack  the  houses  of  members 
of  the  Government  Arming  themselves  with  any  avail- 
able weapons  they  could  secure,  they  seized  the  Nether- 
bow  Port,  and  the  post  of  the  city  guard,  capturing  and 
parading  their  colours.  A  cry  arose  to  attack  the  Tol- 
booth — the  renowned  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  ** — ^where 
two  men  were  imprisoned  for  circulating  inflammatory 
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handbiUs  on  the  Darien  question.  With  sledge-hanunen 
and  fire  the  mob  battered  and  burned  their  way  into  the 
Scots  Bastile,  releasing  their  two  fiiends,  along  with  the 
other  prisoners,  among  whom  were  several  Highland 
ruffians,  followers  of  Fraser  of  Lovat^  The  musical  belL« 
of  St  Giles's  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  mob,  and 
though  under  corporate  authority,  were  jingled  to  the 
tune  of  "  WUful  Willie." 

It  was  noticed  that  there  were  but  nominal  efforts  to 
punish  the  rioters ;  and  that  a  few  of  them,  after  much 
shuffling  and  delay,  had  a  semi-triumphal  pillorying  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.'  The  English  statesmen  of  the 
day  are  found  indignant  at  the  way  in  which  the  king's 
business  is  conducted  in  the  north — ^the  Scots  statesmen 
were  evidently  preparing  to  leave  the  falling  house  of  the 
king's  Government' 

After  a  favourite  idea,  often  nourished  by  discontented 
nations,  that  they  can  injure  their  neighbours  by  restrict- 
ing their  own  commerce,  an  association  was  formed  for 
consuming  no  productions  but  those  of  Scotland;  and 
especially  avoiding  those  taxed  productions  of  the  allies 
of  Engkmd  which  brought  funds  to  the  Exchequer.  The 
Jacobites,  of  course,  fed  the  flame ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  a  calamity  happened  in  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne's  last  remaining  child,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
which  seemed  to  make  a  restoration  a  political  necessity 
as  the  result  of  the  rising  discontents.* 

^  Trial  of  Charles  Weir,  Robert  Henderson,  Alexander  Aitchison, 
and  John  Easton. — Records  of  Jostidarv,  226.  June  170a 

*  ''This  week  three  or  fonr  of  the  last  mob  were  put  upon  the 
Tron  ;  and  a. cook,  who  truly  deserved  to  be  fricas^ed,  scourged  most 
gently  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman ;  the  mob  huzzaing  them  all 
along,  and  throwing  flowen  and  roses  on  the  Tron  for  their  honour, 
and  wine  goin^  about  like  water." — Carstairs*  Papers,  615. 

*  See  Carstairs'  Papers,  539,  591. 

^  In  a  letter,  apparently  by  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  Lord  Advocate, 
the  elements  of  me  opposition  are  thus  analysed  :  "  There  are  in  it 
rar.k  Jacobites ;  there  are  malcontents  who  are  not  Jacobites ;  and 
there  is  a  third  that  are  neither  Jacobites  nor  malcontents,  which  I 
^1  Williamites  ;  and  there  are  those  Presbyterians,  and  other  honest 
countrymen  in  the  African  interest,  that  have  nothing  l>efore  theii 
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After  the  adjournment  of  the  £states^  the  Opposition 
met  in  great  numbers  and  influence,  and  sent  an  address 
to  the  throne.  When  the  adjournments  were  continued 
from  time  to  time,  another  national  address  was  multi- 
tudinously  subscribed.  Before  it  reached  him  the  king 
sent  a  letter  of  explanation  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  was 
hastily  published  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation,  for  it  con- 
veyed the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  that,  from  that  firigid 
quarter,  lightened  up  the  national  gloom.  It  was  not^dis- 
tinct  or  specific ;  but  it  expressed  kindness,  offered  sym- 
pathy, and  treated  the  misfortunes  of  the  Scots  with  a 
melancholy  sadness,  as  if  the  writer  wished  to  remedy 
them,  yet  was  prevented  by  the  selfishness  of  others  from 
fiilfilling  his  desires. 

But  when  an  angry  Parliament  assembled  on  the  29th 
of  October,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  tone  of  the 
usual  royal  message  addressed  to  themselves.  Like  the 
letter  to  the  Council,  it  expressed  sympathy  and  regret 
It  ofifered  all  aid  and  concurrence  with  projects  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  It  even  offered  to  aid  the  pro- 
jects of  the  great  national  Company.  But  it  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Company  itself  and  its  colonising 
pretensions  ;  and  his  majesty  distinctly  stated,  taking  the 
matter  on  himself,  that  he  would  not  give  his  sanction 
to  their  colonial  operations,  or  acknowledge  the  Darien 
settlement^ 

Again  the  table  was  heaped  with  addresses  and  peti- 
tions, representing  every  rank,  interest,  and  district 
They  were  amply  responded  to  in  the  House,  and  the 

eyes  hut  promoting  trade,  and  the  good  and  welfiu-e  of  their  country. " 
— ^24th  August  1700;  Carstairs'  Papei^  627. 

^  "  It  is  truly  our  regret  that  we  could  not  agree  to  the  asserting 
of  the  light  of  the  Company's  colony  in  Darien  ;  and  you  may  be  very 
confident,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  invincible  reasons,  the  pressing  desires 
of  aU  our  ministers,  with  the  inclinations  of  our  good  subjects  therein 
concerned,  had  undoubtedly  prevailed.  But,  since  we  were  and  are 
fuUy  satisfied  that  our  yielding  in  that  matter  had  infallibly  disturbed 
the  general  peace  of  Christendom,  and  brought  on  that,  our  ancient 
kingdom,  a  heavy  war,  wherein  we  could  expect  no  assistance,  and 
that  now  the  state  of  that  affair  is  quite  altered,  we  doubt  not  but  yon 
will  rot  satisfied  with  these  plain  reasons.*' 
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representatives  of  the  king  there  seemed  scarcely  desirous 
to  stem  the  tide.  Led  by  the  fiery  Belhaven,  tiie  House 
adopted  stem  resolutions,  condemning  the  interference  of 
the  English  Parliament,  and  the  proclamations  by  the 
governors  of  the  English  colonies.^  Some  pamphlets, 
written  in  defence  of  die  king,  were,  with  almost  ludicrous 
rage,  denounced  as  *^  blasphemous,  scandalous^  and  cal- 
umnious libels."  They  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
the  .common  hangman ;  and  the  Privy  Council  were  in- 
structed to  proclaim  a  reward,  payable  from  the  treasury, 
for  the  capture  of  the  authors.  When  a  motion  for  assert- 
ing the  legality  of  the  colony  was  again  brought  before 
the  House,  the  Commissioner  deemed  it  a  sort  of  triumph 
that,  instead  of  taking  the  decided  form  of  an  act,  it  was, 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-four,  voted  in  the  modified  shape 
of  a  resolution  to  be  transmitted  to  the  king.' 

That  the  solving  of  all  international  difiiculties  was  only 
to  be  accomplished  by  an  incorporating  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  now  came  up  again,  as  a  problem  demanding 
earnest  consideration.  It  had  been  a  fiivourite  project  of 
King  William  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign.  He  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  spoken  on  the  subject  to  the  Scots  Paiiia- 
ment,  and  a  commission  was  there  appointed  so  early  as 
April  1689,  to  act  on  the  suggestion  from  the  throne.  It 
came  to  nothing,  however.  Whatever  little  was  said  on 
the  part  of  Scotland  concerned  equality  in  trading  and  other 
rights.  This  roused  the  exclusive  trading  fanaticism  pre- 
vailing in  England,  and  was  at  once  met  in  a  spirit  showing 
the  Scots  that  they  could  expect  nothing  but  humiliation 
if  they  discussed  the  matter  in  a  practical  form.  The 
shape  in  which  the  question  was  again  brought  forward 
showed  the  king's  foreseeing  wisdom.  While  the  enmity 
of  the  Estates  of  Scotland  was  deepening,  in  the  manner 
just  described,  the  English  House  of  Lords  passed  an  ad> 
dress  condemning  the  Scots  colony,  and  approving  of  the 
proclamations  issued  against  it  by  the  governors  of  the 
English  transatlantic  plantations.     The  king's  answer  to 

*  Minutes  of  Estates  ;  Hume  of  Crossrig's  Diary,  48 1/  sej. 

*  Minutes  of  Estates  ;  Hume's  Diary,  52^ 
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this  address  conv^ed  a  tacit  reproof.  He  expressed  a 
warm  sympathy  with  the  Scots  in  their  misfortune,  and 
showed  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  head  the  stronger 
nation  in  riding  down  tiie  weaker.  He  took  up  the 
n^ected  question*  of  the  Union,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended such  a  measure  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  history  of  Darien,  and  to  the  ad- 
justment of  trading  privileges,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  two  nations  from  endless  strife.^ 

The  House  of  Lords  lost  no  time  in  following  the  sug- 
gestion. On  the  same  day  that  the  address  was  presented, 
a  time  was  fixed  "  for  taking  into  consideration  an  union 
between  England  and  Scotland."  A  bill  for  appointing 
commissioners  was  passed  by  them  on  the  25  th  February, 
and  sent  to  the  Commons.  There  its  fate  was  humiliating 
to  its  firiends,  for  it  was  lost  on  a  matter  of  petty  etiquette, 
arising  out  of  the  bickerings  between  the  two  Houses. 
The  Lords  accompanied  it  with  a  recommendation  to  the 
notice  of  the  other  House,  "as  a  bill  of  great  consequence." 
The  Commons  took  fire  at  this  as  an  interference,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  "  whether  there  had  been 
heretofore  such  messages  of  recommendations  of  bills  as 
came  firom  the  Lords  with  the  bill  intituled  '  An  Act  for 

1  The  king^  while  assnriiig  them  that  he  will  not  n^lect  the  inter- 
ests of  English  trade,  says :  "  At  the  same  time  his  majesty  is  pleased 
to  declare,  that  he  cannot  bnt  have  a  great  concern  and  tenderness  for 
his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  a  desire  to  advance  their  welfeire  and 
prospenty  ;  and  is  very  sensibly  touched  with  the  loss  his  subjects  of 
that  kingdom  have  sustained  by  their  late  unhappy  expeditions,  in 
order  to  a  settlement  at  Daiien.  His  majesty  does  apprehend  that 
difficulties  may  too  often  arise  with  respect  to  the  different  interests  of 
trade  between  his  two  kingdoms,  unless  some  way  be  found  out  to 
unite  them  more  nearly  and  completely,  and  therefore  his  majesty 
takes  this  opportunity  of  putting  the  House  of  Peers  in  mind  of  what 
he  recommended  to  his  Parliament  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne^  that  the^  would  consider  of  an  union  between  the  two  king- 
doms. His  majesW  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  wotdd  more  contribute 
to  the  security  9na  happiness  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  is  inclined  to 
hope  that  after  they  have  lived  near  a  hun£red  years  under  the  same 
head,  some  happy  expedient  may  be  found  for  making  them  one 
people,  in  case  a  treaty  were  set  on  foot  for  that  purpose ;  and  there- 
tore  he  does  very  earnestly  recommend  this  matter  to  the  considen^ 
tion  of  the  House.''— Lords'  Journals,  12th  Feb.  1699  (1700). 
▼OL.  VIII.  » 
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authorising  certain  Commissioners  of  England  to  treat 
with  Commissioners  of  Scotland,  for  the  weal  of  both 
kingdoms.'"^  On  the  committee's  report  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  on  the  5th  of  March,  at  the  second  readingi 
The  risk  of  war  with  a  high-spirited  people,  driven  desper- 
ate, had  not  yet  become  sufficiently  imminent  to  over- 
come the  commercial  jealousies  of  the  English,  or  awaken 
them  to  the  fact,  as  a  political  necessity,  that  the  Scots 
would  no  longer  be  sacrificed  to  the  system.  In  less 
than  two  years  afterwards,  the  monarch  of  the  Revolution 
renewed  his  appeal,  under  circumstances  of  deep  and 
affecting  solemnity.  On  the  28th  of  Februaxy  1702,  he 
sent  a  royal  message  to  the  Commons,  calling  to  their 
remembrance  his  former  unanswered  appeals,  and  con- 
cluding :  ''  His  majesty  is  fully  satisfied  that  nothing 
can  more  contribute  to  the  present  and  future  peace, 
security,  and  happiness  of  England  and  Scotland,  than  a 
firm  and  entire  union  between  them ;  and  he  cannot  but 
hope  that,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  our  present  circum- 
stances, there  will  be  foimd  a  general  disposition  to  this 
union.  His  majesty  would  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity,  if, 
during  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient  for  making  both 
kingdoms  one  might  take  plaice;  and  is  therefore  extremely 
desirous  that  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  might  be  set  on 
foot,  and  does,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  recommend 
this  affair  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.* 

But  the  doom  which  was  to  preclude  this  consummation 
of  his  desires  was  already  closing  over  him.  He  noticed 
that  he  was  prevented,  "  by  an  unhappy  accident,"  fh)m 
coming  in  person  to  the  House;  and  this  accident  was  the 
injury  from  which  he  died  a  month  afterwards.  The  ani- 
mosities which  had  been  gathering  around  his  latter  days 
paused  for  a  time  over  his  grave,  to  be  soon  afterwards 
more  sternly  renewed. 

Before  resuming  the  great  contest  in  a  new  reign  and 
in  new  shapes,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  stop  and  look 


^  Journals  of  Lords  and  of  Commons,  loth  February  to  5th  March 
1609  (1700). 
*  Pari.  Hist,  v.  1 341. 
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back  on  some  incidental  matters  that  would  leave  our 
narrative  incomplete  if  they  were  passed  over.  One  of 
these^  the  planting  of  what  afterwards  grew  into  the  re- 
nowned banking  system  of  Scotland,  has  a  peculiar  interest 
in  its  relation  to  the  great  undertaking  we  have  just  followed 
to  its  ruin.  Within  a  month  after  the  statutory  creation  of 
the  African  Company  an  Act  was  passed  "  for  erecting  a 
public  bank/'  which  became  the  Bank  of  Scotland.^  It 
is  said  that  John  Holland,  an  Englishman,  was  its  founder. 
He  came  from  England,  and  worked  at  its  organisation ; 
but  rather  than  the  founder,  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
adjuster  of  the  staff  and  their  duties,  from  banking  ex- 
perience gained  by  him  probably  in  Amsterdam  or  Ham- 
burg. When  by  decree  of  a  sovereign  or  the  liberality  of 
some  wealthy  man  an  institution  starts  into  existence,  it  is 
easy  to  identify  the  founder ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the 
man  who  may  be  ca:lled  founder  of  a  self-created  corpora- 
tion. It  has  often  been  said  that  William  Paterson  was 
the  founder,  but  this  has  been  denied  by  those  who  admit 
that  he  founded  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  Scots  banks  were  more  faithful  to  the 
banking  principles  of  their  great  countr3m[ian  than  the 
Bank  of  England  became  soon  after  its  establishment,  and 
long  continued  to  be. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  possible  transactions  of  the 
bank  to  cross  the  English  trading  companies.  It  was 
therefore  tolerated ;  and  as  a  third  of  its  stock  might  be 
held  by  strangers,  this  proportion  was  instantly  subscribed 
in  London.  Thus  it  happened  that  within  a  period  of 
not  many  days  there  started  into  existence  two  schemes 
both  fraught  with  a  mighty  future  to  the  country.  The 
one  burst  forth  in  the  full  lustre  of  a  great  career,  and 
came  to  immediate  disaster,  yet,  through  the  conditions 
attending  its  fall,  opened  the  way  to  new  sources  of  enter- 
prise and  prosperity  for  Scotsmea  The  other,  beginning 
in  modest  frugality,  expanded  on  its  own  resources,  and 


^  Act.  FarL,  Record  Edition,  i.  494.  This  Act  was  not  considered 
important  enough  to  be  printed  in  the  earlier  edition  of  the  Scoti 
itntntes,  though  the  African  Company  Act  will  be  found  there,  iii  453 
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became  the  first  and  oldest  of  many  like  institutiom 
destined  to  guide  and  husband  the  wealth  that  was  to 
be  realised  by  the  new  career  opened  through  the  mis- 
fortunes of  its  more  brilliant  and  ambitious  contemporary. 
Thus  began  the  banking  system  of  Scotland  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  no  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  great  African  Company  took  umbrage  at  this 
humble  neighbour,  and  started  immediate  rivalry  in  a 
banking  branch  of  its  own.  It  issued  notes  of  the  re- 
spective denominations  of  a  hundred,  fifty,  twenty,  and 
ten  pounds  sterling,  to  the  extent  apparendy  of  about 
twelve  thousand  pounds  in  all.^  But  the  great  Company 
did  not  persist  in  this  item  among  its  foUies.  It  soon 
found  that  inevitably  trade  and  banking  are  pursuits  that, 
instead  of  being  united,  must  keep  up  a  sort  of  jealous 
peace  or  armed  neutrality  with  each  other.  The  tradei's 
instinct  is  to  throw  every  possible  fund  into  the  fructify- 
ing vortex  of  his  trade ;  the  banker's  is  to  part  with  no 
moneys  that  are  not  absolutely  secure  firom  die  risks  that 
are  incurred  by  the  trader.  Trade  on  the  whole  is  profit- 
able to  him ;  but  what  he  draws  from  it  is  not  in  the  shape 
of  profit  one  day  and  loss  another,  but  of  a  faif  allowance 
for  the  use  of  his  moneys,  out  of  the  preponderance  of 
profit  over  loss  incident  to  the  dealings  of  every  active 
trading  community.  Hence  the  African  Company  speedily 
abandoned  the  banking  field  to  its  modest  contemporary. 

To  the  question,  why  when  one  great  project  began  to 
drain  all  available  money  from  the  country  another  should 
start  close  beside  it,  no  better  answer  can  be  given  than 
that  the  time  was  one  of  great  speculative  excitement 
Such  an  impulse  to  commerce  and  pecuniary  transactions 
naturally  required  new  laws  for  the  protection  of  new 
interests  and  the  well-ordering  of  new  institutions ;  ac- 
cordingly, the  year  that  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
two  companies,  contributed  to  the  Scots  statute-book 
an  "Act  regulating  the  sale  and  payment  of  Bankrupt 
Estates." 

^  Preface  to  the  Baimatyne  Club  selection  from  the  Darien  Papers, 
xxx,  where  there  is  an  impression  from  the  copper  plate  whence  Um 
notes  were  printed. 
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To  the  imaginative,  and  sometimes  also  to  the  philoso- 
phical spirit,  anything  concerning  the  practice  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  consigned  to  the  lowest  depths  of  aridity  and 
pedantic  technicality;  but  the  truly  thoughtful  will  find 
it  closely  allied  with  the  spirit  of  justice,  mercy,  and  en- 
lightened social  progress.  It  extracts  from  the  powerful 
or  the  cunning  the  wealth  they  would  withhold  from  those 
justly  entitled  to  it;  it  curbs  the  vindictive  spirit  that 
would  prompt  the  creditor  to  punish  his  exhausted  debtor 
more  cruelly  than  a  forger  or  a  robber ;  it  stimulates  en- 
lightened enterprise,  and  checks  gambling  adventure. 

A  picturesque  history  might  be  made  of  the  long  con- 
test of  bankruptcy  legislation  with  English  common  law. 
It  is  a  battle  that  has  raged  for  centuries,  and  seems  no 
nearer  than  ever  to  a  peaceful  conclusion.  It  has  been 
a  common  saying  that  every  session  sees  a  bankruptcy 
bill.  The  ground  of  quarrel  is,  that  it  is  the  aim  of  a 
bankruptcy  system  to  lay  hold  on  the  wreck  of  an  estate, 
and  ncuUce  an  equitable  distribution  of  what  it  will  bring  in 
the  market,  among  those  who  have  no  hope  of  fiill  pay- 
ment But  common  law  is  not  to  be  balked  of  its  prey, 
and  steps  in  to  setde  matters  in  its  own  clumsy,  costly, 
tedious  way.  Let  the  Legislature  and  the  sages  who  advise 
it  devise  what  they  will,  questions  arise  about  the  purport 
and  intent  of  its  labours,  and  they  cannot  be  settled  save 
by  the  most  expensive  of  all  methods  of  inquiry — a,  judge 
and  jury,  with  an  army  of  lawyers  on  either  side  to  harass 
witnesses  and  perplex  jurymen. 

In  Scotland  the  distribution  of  shipwrecked  estates  came 
more  genially  to  the  law.  It  did  not  require  statute  law  for 
its  absolute  existence :  the  cessu?  bonarum — the  yielding  up  of 
an  insolvent's  estate  to  his  creditors,  on  condition  of  their 
acquitting  him — was  a  doctrine  of  the  old  civil  law,  only 
requiring  statutory  authority  to  correct  and  fortify  it  The 
practice  of  Scotland's  affluent  ally  France  provided  abun- 
dant precedents  of  the  application  of  the  civil  law  in  this 
and  other  departments  of  the  law-merchant  The  protected 
bankrupt  was  called  a  ''  dyvoxu: ; "  and  this  is  traced  to  the 
French  devoir,  as  expressive  of  one  who  has  done  his 
duty  in  rendering  up  his  all.     In  Scotland  the  person  so 
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protected  was  bound  to  wear  in  his  walks  abroad  a  yellow 
cap,  to  distinguish  him  alike  from  his  solvent  fellow-men 
and  from  the  debtor  who  was  unprotected.  This  differed 
from  French  practice  only  in  the  colour  of  the  distinguish- 
ing habit,  which  there  was  green,  and  the  wearer  of  it 
was  known  as  a  "  bonnet  vert" 

The  civil  law  of  bankruptcy  distribution  received  aid 
from  statute  so  early  as  the  year  1618,  and  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  Act  then  passed,  with  a  train  of  decisions 
fixing  its  import,  is  yet  part  of  the  practice  of  bankruptcy  in 
Scotland.  It  is  aimed  at  all  alienations  of  their  property, 
by  persons  who  have  become  insolvent,  to  "  conjunct  and 
confident  persons" — to  those  allied  with  them  by  rela- 
tionship or  business.  When  trade  expanded  it  became 
necessary,  however,  not  only  that  collusive  arrangements 
for  preference  on  the  debtor's  estate  should  be  defeated, 
but  that  the  keen  and  merciless  portion  of  the  creditors 
should  not  sweep  the  estate  away  on  the  principle  of  the 
old  homely  proverb,  "  First  come  first  served."  It  was 
further  necessary  that  when  a  trader  had  become  insolvent 
— ^when  he  was  "  labouring,"  as  the  old  expressive  Scots 
term  is — ^without  waiting  until  creditors  rushed  in,  tripping 
each  other  up  in  efforts  to  realise  their  claims,  the  whole 
available  property  of  the  bankrupt  should  be  realised  by 
neutral  and  responsible  people,  and  set  apart  for  equitable 
distribution.  Hence  the  Act  of  1695,  for  the  sale  and 
payment  of  bankrupts'  estates,  was  followed  in  1696  by 
"  an  Act  for  declaring  notour  bankrupts." 

The  statute  bankruptcy  law  of  England  is  nearly  two 
centuries  older — it  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Scotland  coming  later  into  the  arena  of  trade,  pro- 
fited mightily  from  the  long  chaotic  conflict  between 
statute  and  common  law  in  England.  The  things 
that  by  statute  were  "  acts  of  bankruptcy,"  or  conditions 
that  made  a  trader  bankrupt,  such  as  "keeping  their 
houses  "  or  "  fleeing  to  places  unknown,"  were  interpreted 
both  in  their  nature  and  effect  by  countless  tough  litiga- 
tions recorded  in  the  case-books;  and  these  told  the  poor 
but  ambitious  community  what  things  in  the  career  of 
its  great  rich  neighbour  had  been  mistakes,  and  what 
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otlier  things  had  been  successful  and  might  be  profitably 
imitated. 

In  matters  of  insolvency  and  many  others  that  brought 
the  country  into  trading  communication  with  foreigners, 
Scotland  had,  in  her  use  of  the  dvil  law,  common  to  all 
Europe,  fecilities  only  to  be  obtained  for  England  with 
much  difficulty.  It  could  not  be  permitted  that  the  coun- 
try, destined  by  the  enterprise  of  her  merchants  to  rise  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  trade  of  all  the  world,  should  be 
beset  by  legal  interruptions  and  difficulties,  that  would 
drive  the  foreign  dealer  from  her  markets.  Accordingly 
the  great  fortress  of  the  common  law  was  besieged  by  a 
succession  of  heavy  statutes,  or  was  with  more  subtlety 
ondeimined  by  "fictions  of  law."  The  fiction  of  law 
was  simply  a  statement  on  the  one  side  of  a  litigation 
of  a  condition  or  fact  which  did  not  exist ;  while  by  the 
ingenuity  of  lawyers,  and  the  connivance  of  judges,  forms 
were  so  adjusted  that  the  other  party  had  no  opportunity 
of  contradicting  it  In  Scotland  the  Court  of  Session 
gave  every  kind  of  remedy  that  applied  to  the  case. 
In  England  the  merchant  might  think  the  remedies  of 
the  Exchequer  the  most  suitable  for  the  recovery  of  his 
debt  But  the  Exchequer  was  exclusively  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  Crown  debts.  The  merchant  pleaded  that 
he  was  a  debtor  to  the  Crown,  but  he  could  not  pay  his 
debt  unless  he  received  moneys  due  to  him  by  a  private 
creditor.  He  did  not  owe  the  Crown  a  penny ;  but  the 
Exchequer,  on  the  fiction,  recovered  for  him  the  debt 
due  to  him. 

The  civil  law  had,  in  its  first  principles,  a  remedy  against 
insolvent  persons  endeavouring  to  recover  themselves  by 
ample  purchases  of  goods  on  credit  By  the  principle  of 
the  law  the  purchaser's  ownership  did  not  extend  to  newly- 
bought  goods  till  they  were  mixed  up  with  his  own.  The 
seller  could  thus  stop  them  on  their  way  to  the  insolvent, 
and  even  take  them  out  of  his  wareroom  if  they  had  just 
arrived  and  remained  unpacked.  In  England  there  was 
an  obdurate  rule  of  common  law,  that  goods,  whenever 
they  were  sold,  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  pur- 
chaser.    But  fiction  stepped  in  and  gave  the  seller  a  nj^ht 
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of  security  or  impledgment  over  them  while  they  were 
yet  in  transitu  or  on  their  way. 

For  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  the  civil  law 
had  in  almost  every  country  a  rapid  executive  remedy — 
without  this  they  could  not  be  negotiable  documents.  A 
few  statutory  words  established  that  in  Scotland,  when 
protest  was  taken  by  a  notary  of  the  empire,  and  registered, 
the  dishonoiu-ed  bill  was  put  in  the  position  of  a  decree 
of  a  court  of  law  against  the  person  liable  to  payment 
In  England  a  bill  was  but  a  "chose  in  action  "  to  be  brought 
into  a  court  of  law.  Statute  after  statute  had  to  be  passed 
to  make  a  bill  negotiable  in  England  as  it  was  elsewhere  \ 
and  so  stiffly  did  common  law  hold  its  own,  that  when 
the  phraseology  of  the  earlier  statutes  treated  bills  as 
mercantile  documents,  it  would  not  allow  the  remedies  to 
be  enforced  where  the  parties  were  squires  or  professional 
men. 

In  noting  the  prominent  features  in  the  scattered  legis- 
lation of  a  period,  we  must  sacrifice  harmony  and  con- 
tinuity in  history.  The  next  statute  suggesting  itself  is 
that  which  brought  to  completeness  the  celebrated  system 
of  parish  schools  in  Scotland.  It  passed  in  the  year  1696 
with  the  simple  title  an  "Act  for  settling  of  Schools." 
We  have  seen  the  infancy  of  the  system  of  elementary 
education  peculiar  tO'  Scotiand  in  an  Act  of  the  Estates 
passed  just  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.^ 
There  was  amended  legislation  for  the  same  object  in 
1633,  and  again  in  1646  by  a  statute  lost  in  the  general 
annihilation  of  legislative  measures  by  the  Act  Rescissory 
passed  at  the  Restoration.  In  some  measure  this  Act  an- 
ticipated the  Act  of  1696.  The  great  service  performed 
by  this  statute  was,  that  in  each  parish  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  was  made  an  absolute  rent-charge  on  the 
land.  The  schoolmaster's  salary  was,  like  the  minister's 
stipend,  an  established  pecuniary  claim.  In  money  deno- 
mination it  was  small,  of  course,  in  the  pecuniary  equivalent 
of  the  present  day ;  but  in  its  own  it  was  a  provision  put- 
ting its  owner  not  only  above  want,  but  if  he  were  thrifty, 

'  See  chapter  zxzix. 
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above  sordid  anxieties.  It  ''shall  not  be  under  one 
hundred  marks,  nor  above  two  hundred  marks,  to  be  paid 
yearly."  ^  The  equivalent  of  this,  is  in  round  numbers,  a 
minimum  of  ^5,  los.,  and  a  maximum  of  £11.  Besides 
the  salary,  the  "heritors"  or  landowners  of  the  parish 
were  bound  to  provide  the  schoolmaster  with  a  "  commo- 
dious house." 

Something  was  done  in  those  regions  of  administrative 
law  where  Sic  economic  and  philanthropic  arrangements 
shake  hands  with  the  penal  and  restrictive.  In  the  ter- 
rible description  of  pauperism  and  depravity  left  to  us  by 
Fletcher,  those  who  took  on  themselves  the  weighty  duties 
of  pauper  legislation,  embarked  on  a  great  sea  of  troubles, 
of  which  it  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  that  the  shore  has  been 
reached.  The  pauper  legislation  of  the  period  was  before 
its  age,  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  labour  test  in  its 
purity  without  a  permanent  invasion  of  personal  freedom. 
The  king  had  come  from  the  country  that  had  gone  farthest 
in  that  age  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  reciprocal  condi- 
tions of  modem  industrial  life — that  industry  must  be  given 
in  return  for  sustenance  by  all  who  are  not  disabled  from 
labour  by  age  or  other  physical  incapacity.  That  compact 
country,  widi  no  mountain  wilderness  inhabited  by  a  preda- 
tory race,  was  in  a  condition  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
such  as  Scotland  could  only  reach  after  long  ages  of  toil 
and  trouble ;  and  the  Poor-law  Act  of  King  William's  reign 
only  remains  as  a  memorial  of  enlightened  intentions. 

The  criminal  law  owes  to  King  William's  reign  a 
signal  but  very  simple  amendment,  founded  also  on 
English  precedent  As  the  ''  Habeas  Corpus  Act "  is 
cited  in  England,  so  in  Scotland  a  statute  directed  to 
like  ends  is  known  by  the  name  of  "The  Act  1701," 
though  its  title  in  the  statute-book,  better  calculated 
to  explain  its  object  to  strangers,  is  an  "Act  for  pre- 
venting wrongous  imprisonment  and  against  undue  delays 
in  triate."  For  the  suing  out  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in 
England,  there  is  under  this  statute  the  "  running  letters  " 
by  a  person  imprisoned  and  accused,  in  order  that  he  may 

*  Ac!t  1696,  c.  a6. 
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be  brought  to  trial  or  released.  The  case  of  Neville  Payne, 
referred  to  so  early  as  the  period  of  the  Montgomoy 
Plot,  was  a  scandal  to  Scots  justice  crying  out  for  a 
remedy.  He  was  still  in  prison,  not  so  much  because 
there  was  any  determination  to  detain  him,  as  because  he 
could  not  effect  his  own  release,  and  it  was  no  other  per- 
son's business  to  accomplish  it 

Another  statute  belonging  to  the  criminal  code  has  a 
demand  on  attention  as  the  leaves  of  the  statute-book 
are  turned.  It  is  named  an  *'  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
the  growth  of  Popery."  The  persons  against  whom  the 
terrors  of  the  law  were  chiefly  directed,  were  called 
priests,  Jesuits,  and  trafficking  Papists,  and  they  were 
rendered  liable  to  banishment,  and  the  infliction  ot 
death  on  their  unlicensed  return  to  the  country.  As  it 
was  said  that,  through  the  malice  and  subtlety  of  these 
dangerous  persons,  they  disguised  themselves  skilfully, 
and  glided  unseen  and  unheard,  distributing  their  moral 
poison  through  the  land,  a  detective  test  was  sought  A 
formula  of  renunciation  was  appointed  to  be  tendered  to 
any  one  suspected  of  coming  within  the  denounced  class, 
and  if  he  refused  to  "purge  himself"  by  adopting  its 
powerful  condemnations  of  things  held  in  reverence  by 
Roman  Catholics,  he  was  esteemed  guilty.  Persons  pre- 
sent in  places  where  there  were  mass-books,  images,  *'  or 
other  Popish  trinkets  or  instruments  of  superstition,"  were 
in  like  manner  liable  to  be  tested  for  punishment ;  and  there 
were  arrangements,  as  in  England,  for  depriving  Papists 
of  the  right  to  acquire  or  succeed  to  landed  property.^ 

There  had  been  much  bitter  legislation  against  Papists 
since  the  accession  of  the  Stewart  line  to  the  throne  of 
England,  but  it  is  from  the  Revolution  that  we  are  to 
date  a  protracted  war  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Pre- 
viously there  had  been  hopes  and  chances  in  various 
forms  that  Britain  would  fall  again  under  the  dominion 
of  the  old  faith.  But  a  parliamentary  setdement  of  the 
crown  meant  a  Protestant  sovereign  and  a  Protestant 
supremacy  in  the  Government ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  poll- 

^  See  the  Act  1701,  c.  3. 
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tical  revolution  that  the  supremacy  of  Rome  could  be 
restored. 

Of  the  many  penal  statutes  by  which  their  cause  was 
assailed  by  successive  powers  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is 
matter  of  regret — and  of  the  regret  that  clings  to  the  past 
and  the  inevitable — that  such  a  testimony  should  exist  of 
Protestantism,  false  to  its  own  great  principle,  the  liberty 
of  private  judgment  But  all  may  still  serve  to  point  a 
moral.  The  Church  of  Rome,  powerful  in  its  concentra- 
tion, and  affluent  in  resources  for  all  emergencies,  was 
strong  enough  to  take  vengeance.  Where  was  it  to  find 
a  force  to  be  drafted  into  this  gloomy  and  dangerous 
region?  The  Order  of  Jesus  was  at  hand,  as  if  it  had 
been  organised  for  that  express  purpose.  Shunned  by 
their  brethren,  regular  as  well  as  secular — hated  in  the 
sovereignties  that  were  the  pillars  of  the  Popedom,  the 
Jesuits  were  the  desperadoes  of  their  Church,  being  those 
who  would  venture  furthest  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth, 
honesty,  and  all  the  secular  moralities,  in  fiill  reliance  on 
the  protective  influence  of  the  pious  end  to  be  accom- 
plished. As  troops  told  oflf  for  a  night  surprise  are 
stripped  of  the  conspicuous  and  defiant  panoplies  of  war,  so 
was  it  their  duty  to  cast  aside  the  ceremonial  symbols,  "the 
Popish  trinkets  or  instruments  of  superstition,"  that  were 
to  the  mob  what  the  red  rag  is  to  the  bull.  What  they 
had  to  assume  instead  was  the  walk  of  the  busy  Protestant, 
as  trader,  physician,  teacher:,  the  man  of  pleasure, — ^nay,  the 
heretical  pastor,  when  such  a  revolting  duty  was  needed. 
And  hence  it  befell  that  in  planting  an  agency  within  the 
heretic  family,  the  works  of  the  minister  of  religion  were 
only  too  aptly  likened  to  those  of  the  prowling  thief,  who 
finds  an  accomplice  in  the  household  to  be  robbed. 

But  while  it  befell  that  with  the  Church  of  Rome  the 
dergy  could  only  conduct  a  harassing  war,  in  which  they 
were  not  always  victorious,  there  were  otherwise  offensive 
opinions  on  which  they  were  tempted  to  try  the  old 
policy  of  that  Church,  and  to  effect  their  absolute  extinc- 
tion while  yet  they  were  in  their  weak  infancy.  Opinions 
bold  and  offensive  in  religious  matters  appear  to  have 
then  become  prevalent  among  young  students  in  Edin- 
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burgh.  It  was  perhaps  one  of  the  revulsions  in  the  pro 
cession  of  action  and  reaction  between  profligacy  and 
fanaticism  that  had  long  tortured  the.  country.  There 
were  afterwards,  as  we  may  find,  alarms  that  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  was  not  limited  to  secular  students,  but  had 
found  its  way  into  the  divinity  halls.  It  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  the  clergy — at  least  those  of  Edinburgh — 
that  this  spirit  might  be  extinguished  if  a  victim  were 
made ;  and  it  would  certainly  appear  that  whether  the 
whole  affair  turned  to  the  furtherance  of  religion  or  not, 
the  offensive  lips  were  silenced  for  the  time. 

The  victim  selected  was  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Aikenhead,  a  student  about  eighteen  years  old.  The 
statesmen  of  the  Restoration  had  deposited  in  the  statute- 
book  a  law  that  whoever  should  rail  at  or  deny  the  Deity, 
or  any  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  should  be  punished 
with  death.  ^  It  was  scarcely  an  uncharitable  view  that 
this  Act  had  been  passed  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day  as 
an  easier  sacrifice  to  its  zealots,  than  the  practice  of  piety 
and  the  leading  of  a  pure  life  would  have  been.  On  this 
statute  Aikenhead  was  indicted.  He  had  certainly  uttered 
many  offensive  remarks,  which  would  have  been  well  met  by 
the  quiet  scorn  of  those  who  heard  them ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  quibbling  dialectics  on  sacred  subjects, 
such  as  saying  that  '^  The-anthropos  is  as  great  a  contradic- 
tion as  Hirohuruusy  or  a  quadratum  to  a  rotundum,"  and 
'^puzzling  and  vexing"  himself  as  he  termed  it^  with 
"  Patemitas-filiatio  and  Hagio-pneumatos.''  If  he  very 
determinedly  persisted  in  throwing  his  remarks  in  the 
way  of  those  to  whom  they  were  peculiarly  offensive,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  awarding  against  him 
some  punishment  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace ;  but  he  was 
actually  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  con- 
demned to  death,  and  hanged.  This  cruelty  was  the 
more  inexcusable,  as  the  youth,  in  two  appeals,  entirely 
recanted  his  obnoxious  opinions,  and  professed  his  belief 
in  the  fullest  manner,  in  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  pleading  his  youth,  and  the  perplex* 

*  Act  1661,  c.  21. 
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ing  influence  of  metaphysical  studies  too  strong  for  his 
mental  digestion,  as  the  cause  of  his  errors.^ 

It  was  not  an  age  of  deep  religious  convictions  among 
official  men,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  over  the  un- 
pleasant belief  that  the  youth  was  sacrificed  to  appease 
zealous  cravings,  in  which  those  who  were  the  instru- 
ments of  his  death  had  no  participation,  and  with  which 
they  had  no  sympathy.  The  clergy  thinking  it  good  that 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  young  offenders  should 
be  put  to  death,  the  statesmen  of  the  day  humoured 
theuL  The  rapid  execution  of  the  sentence  was  one  of 
the  evil  features  of  the  tragedy;  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  desirable  not  to  give  opportunity  for  the  sovereign 
to  act  on  the  tolerant  principles  expressed  by  him  when 
dealing  with  the  coronation  oath.  The  incident  reminds 
one  too  strongly  of  a  later  scene  in  France,  where,  in  Vol- 
taire's day,  and  in  the  midst  of  deep-founded  infidelity, 
some  youths  committed  irreverent  frolics,  for  which,  in- 
stead of  the  whipping  they  might  have  merited,  judges  in 
high  places  sanctioned  torture  and  death,  to  appease  the 
priesthood. 

Between  the  Revolution  and  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  there  were,  technically  speaking,  two  reigns — ^the 
reign  of  "  William  and  Mary,"  and  the  reign  of  "  William 

^  His  case  will  be  found  in  the  State  Trials,  xiii.  917,  and  in 
Amot's  Collection.       In  the  State  Trials  a   letter   appears,  attri- 
buted to  Locke,  with  this  remark:  "The  age  of  the  witnesses  ii 
observable,  and  that  none  of  them  pretend,  nor  is  it  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, that  Aikenhead  made  it  his  business  to  seduce  any  man.    Laws 
long  in  desuetude  should  be  gently  put  in  execution,  and  the  first 
example  made  of  one  in  circumstances  that  deserve  no  compassion ; 
whereas  here  there  is  youth,  levitv,  docility,  and  no  design  upon 
others."    In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  also  in  the 
State  Trials,  it  is  said:     "I  pleaded    for  him    in  Council,  and 
brought  it  to  the  chancellor's  vote.      I  was  told  it  could  not  be 
granted,  unless  the  ministers  would  intercede.     I  am  not  for  consult- 
ing the  Church  in  State  affairs.    I  do  think  he  would  have  proved  an 
eminent  Christian  had  he  lived;  but  the  ministers,  out  of   a  pious 
though  I  think  ignorant  zeal,  spoke  and  preached  for  cutting  him  off." 
Much  curious  matter  relating  to  the  af&ir  will  be  found  in  a  pamph* 
let  with  the  title  'Thomas  Aikenhead  :  a  Historical  Review  in  rela- 
tkn  to  Mr  Macaulay  and  the  '  Witness,* "  by  John  Gordon,  1856. 
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the  Third,"  or,  as  punctilious  Scotsmen  in  reference  to 
their  own  country  put  it,  "  of  William  the  Second."  Queen 
Mary  died  on  the  28th  of  December,  in  the  year  1694. 
She  was  a  woman  of  many  virtues,  affectionately  and 
beautifully  commemorated  by  an  eminent  Scotsman  who 
knew  her  well.^  Her  widowed  husband  was  a  man  of 
few  demonstrations,  but  all  about  him  knew  that  this  loss 
went  deeply  to  his  heart,  and  clouded  his  few  remaining 
years  of  life  with  bitter  sadness.  What  is  chiefly  notice- 
able about  her  death  in  its  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  is  its  neutrality  as  an  event  in  any  way  influenc- 
ing the  politics  of  the  day.  Politically  it  was  a  much  more 
serious  calamity  when  in  July  1700  die  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter died  eleven  years  old ;  he  was  the  one  of  the  Princess 
Anne's  many  children  who  lived  long  enough  to  be  looked 
to  as  the  successor  to  the  throne,  who  would  ascend  it  by 
hereditary  right,  and  render  imnecessary  any  more  of  that 
perilous  kind  of  legislation  that  worked  for  the  adjustment 
of  a  parliamentary  succession. 

^  Memorial  of  Mary  Princess  of  Orange,  Queen  Consort  to  King 
William  III.  By  Gilbert  Burnet,  Lord  Bishop  of  Samm.  Reprintea 
Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable.     1842. 
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THE    TREATY    OF    UNION. 

QUKEN  ANNE— A  NEW  MINISTRY— QUESTION  OF  A  UNION  RENEWED 
— ENGUiND  AND  THE  TRADE  PRIVILEGES  STILL  IN  THE  WAY— 
THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT — ^THB  CEREMONIAL  OF  THE  RIDING  — THE 
BUSINESS  — THE  QUEENSBERRY  PLOT  —  LOVAT — FERGUSON  THE 
PLOTTEH  —  ATHOLE— THE  ACT  OF  SECURITY  ABJURING  THE  ENG- 
LISH SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CROWN— REFUSED  THE  TOUCH  OF  THE 
SCEPTRJB— PASSED  AGAIN  AND  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  CROWN— FREPA- 
ftATIONS  FOR  WAR  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND— SEIZURE 
BY  ENGLAND  OF  ONE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  COMPANY'S  VESSELS— RE- 
TALIATION—THE  TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  CAPTAIN  GREEN— NE- 
CESSITY FOR  ENGLAND  CONCEDING  THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  TRADE- 
COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  TO  NEGOTIATE  A  UNION— THEIR  PRO- 
CEEDINGS—TAXATION, REPRESENTATION,  COINAGE— COMPENSATION 
FOR  THE  LOSSES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  for  the  two  crowns,  Anne, 
the  second  daughter  of  King  James  VII.,  became  queen 
on  the  8th  day  of  March  1703.  Her  birth  and  posi- 
tion had  many  negative  qualifications,  which  smoothed 
asperities,  and  for  a  time  solved  difficulties.  The  Consti- 
tutionalists were  content  with  one  whose  tenure  of  power 
was  the  Revolution  Settlement,  while  the  Jacobites  could 
not  but  feel  the  accession  of  a  Stewart  propitious. 

When  the  Estates  assembled  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  been  Commissioner  in 
King  William's  Parliament,  remained  the  representative  of 
the  Crown,  and  took  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  along 
with  the  Earl  of  Cromarty ;  but  there  were  some  materi^d 
official  changes.  Lord  Seafield,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Find- 
later,  succeeded  Marchmont  as  Chancellor.     Lord  TuUi- 
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bardine,  afterwards  Duke  of  Athole,  became  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  The  old  steady  statesman,  Melville,  was  super- 
seded, as  President  of  the  Council,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Annandale,  of  whose  political  principles  we  have  seen  a 
brilliant  exemplification  in  the  matter  of  the  Montgomery 
Plot 

These  appointments  were  supposed,  at  the  time,  to 
have  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Episcopalian,  if  not  to  the 
Jacobite  party.  It  is  more  consistent  with  truth  to  view 
them  in  general  as  alighting  on  men  with  litde  setded 
principle,  as  competitors  with  each  other  for  leadership, 
emoluments,  and  honours.  In  the  intense  interest  which 
each  took  in  the  other's  game,  the  great  public  movements 
into  which  they  threw  their  stakes  were  kept  out  of  view, 
and  require  to  be  searched  for  behind  die  pamphlets, 
speeches,  and  letters,  and  even  the  memoirs,  of  the 
period.  The  progress  and  conclusion  of  the  national 
struggle  arising  out  of  the  disasters  of  Darien,  with  a  few 
episodical  incidents  more  or  less  connected  with  its  de- 
velopment, constitute  what  is  truly  the  history  of  Scotland 
from  the  death  of  King  William  until  the  Parliament  of 
Britain  met  in  1707. 

The  Estates  began  in  storm.  By  an  "Act  for  the 
Security  of  the  Kingdom,''  passed  during  the  sensation 
created  by  the  assassination  plot  in  1696,  it  had  been 
provided  that  on  the  king's  death  the  Estates  should 
assemble  within  twenty  days,  and  remain  in  existence  for 
a  term  limited  to  six  months.  They  were  to  have  legisla- 
tive power  only  for  such  Acts  as  were  needful  for  the  defence 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  As  "  the  demise  "  of 
the  Crown  occurred  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  the  Estates 
were,  by  adjournment,  prevented  from  meeting  until  the  9th 
of  June,  a  party  maintained  their  constitution  to  be  illegal, 
and  drew  farther  objections  from  the  nature  of  the  business 
transacted  by  the  House,  as  exceeding  the  limits  of  the 
Act  of  Security.  This  dispute  became  remarkable  as  the 
first  where  the  titular  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  came 
forth  in  rivalry  with  the  representative  of  his  paternal 
Douglases  acting  as  Commissioner,  and  began  that  mixed 
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career  of  impulsive  and  indistmct  policy,  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  shall  presently  find  him.  On  this  occasion  he 
led  forth  a  secession  of  more  than  seventy  members.  A 
quarrel  arose  between  the  remainder,  called  the  *'  rump," 
and  a  portion  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  who  had  offi- 
ciously supported  the  secession.  These  disputes  were 
matters,  however,  of  but  momentary  irritation.  In  its 
short  sitting,  this  Parliament  opened  the  great  question  of 
national  interest  Resolutions  were  passed  in  support  of 
the  African  Company,  and  the  claims  of  participation  in 
trade;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  meeting  England 
on  the  proposal  of  a  Union. 

In  England  the  recommendation  bequeathed  by  the 
departed  king  became  the  first  business  of  the  reign,  so 
far  as  Scotland  was  concerned.  It  was  opened  by  the 
queen,  in  her  first  speech  to  Parliament,  on  the  nth  of 
March — the  third  day  after  her  accession.  Thus,  after 
the  English  Parliament  had  been  so  frequently  appealed  to 
on  the  subject,  a  bill  was  passed  authorising  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners,  which  became  law  on  the  6th  of 
May.  Since  the  measure  was  one  of  conciliation  towards 
Scotland,  which  her  neighbour  had  hitherto  haughtily  re- 
pelled, it  was  a  wise  poUcy  to  bring  the  first  overture  fix)m 
Englaiid;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  to  this  end  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Estates  had  been  delayed.  On  the  9th  of 
June  the  queen  announced  to  the  Scots  Parliament  the 
passing  of  the  English  Act ;  and  on  the  25th,  at  her  desire, 
an  Act  was  passed  to  empower  a  commission  to  meet  that 
of  England.  The  two  commissions  began  their  brief 
career  of  negotiation  on  the  loth  November.  Their  con- 
stitution and  method  of  proceeding  resembled  those  of 
their  more  efficient  successors,  and  may  appropriately 
wait  till  the  history  of  the  treaty  which  ended  in  an  actual 
union  is  related. 

It  became  at  once  apparent  that  the  admission  of  Scot- 
land to  equal  trading  privileges  was  still  the  great  difii- 
culty  on  the  side  of  England.  The  first  fundamental  pro- 
position— the  succession  to  the  throne,  according  to  the 
Act  of  Settlement — was  readOy  acceded  to,  as  well  as  the 
second,  for  giving  the  united  kingdom  one  legislature.  As 
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an  equivalent  fundamental  article,  the  Scots  commissionen 
demanded  ''the  mutual  communication  of  trade,  and 
other  privileges  and  advantages."  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  such  a  communication  was  indeed  a  necessary  result 
of  a  complete  union;  but  a  specific  answer  was  deferred, 
until  the  board  should  discuss  "  the  terms  and  conditions  " 
of  this  communication.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  attend- 
ance of  English  members  to  form  a  quorum,  which  for 
some  time  interrupted  the  treaty.  Whether  this  was  from 
their  being  otherwise  occupied,  or  from  distaste  of  the 
business  before  them,  it  chafed  the  temper  of  the  Scots. 
When  the  two  bodies  were  brought  together  again,  the 
trade  demands  of  the  Scots  were  articulately  set  forth. 
They  demanded  free  trade  between  the  two  nations ;  the 
same  regulations  and  duties,  in  both  countries,  for  importa- 
tion and  exportation ;  equal  privileges  to  the  shipping  and 
seamen  of  the  two  nations;  the  two  nations  not  to  be  bur- 
dened with  each  other's  debts,  or  if  they  were  to  be  so,  an 
equivalent  to  be  paid  to  Scotland,  as  to  the  nation  more 
unequally  so  burdened ;  and  lastly,  it  was  proposed  that 
these  demands  should  be  considered  without  reference  to 
existing  companies  in  either  kingdom.  This  was  well 
understood  by  both  parties  to  have  special  reference  to 
the  African  Company. 

On  the  part  of  England  it  was  conceded,  that  "  there 
be  a  free  trade  between  the  two  kingdoms  for  the  native 
commodities  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufactures  of 
the  respective  countries.'*  But  even  this  concession,  defined 
so  as  to  exclude  external  trade,  was  not  to  extend  to  wool 
— an  article  on  which  English  restrictions  on  exportation, 
for  the  support  of  home  manufacture,  had  risen  to  a  fanati- 
cal excess.  A  reference  was  made  to  the  colonial  trade 
— the  main  object  of  the  Scots  demand  of  an  exchange 
of  commercial  privileges.  It  was  postponed;  and  in  a 
tone  indicating  that  it  was  too  precious,  as  a  privil^;e 
of  Englishmen  and  a  disqualification  of  Scotsmen,  to  be 
conceded.^ 


^  **  As  to  the  third  article,  their  lordships  say  that  the  plantatiotts 
are  the  property  of  Englishmen,  and  that  this  trade  is  of  so  great  a 
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The  Scots  commissioners,  believing  that  there  was  a 
desire  on  the  other  part  to  evade  the  great  question  of 
trade  specifically,  proposed  that  their  own  African  Com- 
pany should  be  preserved,  and  they  offered  to  agree  to 
any  restrictions  which  would  prevent  its  privileges  from 
being  used  in  England,  and  in  direct  English  competition 
with  the  East  India  Company.  The  English  commissioners 
answered  bluntly,  that  the  existence  of  two  such  companies 
would  be  destructive  of  trade,  leaving  the  inference  that 
the  Scots  Company  must  be  annihilated;  nor  did  they 
allude  to  the  probability  of  the  sufferers  in  that  project 
receiving  compensation.  At  this  point,  when  the  com- 
missioners had  held  meetings,  down  to  the  3d  of  February 
1703,  with  little  chance  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  they 
were  adjourned  by  a  royal  letter  to  the  4th  of  October.^ 
They  never  met  again.  On  the  minutes  of  the  Scots  Par- 
liament of  9th  September,  there  stands  a  resolution  in 
brief  emphatic  terms,  that  the  Scots  commission  for  the 
treaty  is  '*  terminate  and  extinct,"  and  not  to  be  revived 
without  the  consent  of  the  Estates. 

The  Parliament  which  had  ere  this  time  come  to  a  close, 
was  that  same  Convention  of  Estates  which  had  carried 
the  Revolution  Settlement,  and  had  thus  led  a  more  pro- 
tracted existence  than  the  celebrated  Long  Parliament  of 
England.  Projects  had  been  brought  on  from  time  to 
time  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  but  they  had 
alwa3rs  yielded  to  expediency.  Now,  however,  when  a 
great  national  question  filled  the  public  mind,  it  seemed 
urgently  necessary  that  the  representatives  should  go  back 
to  the  country  to  be  invigorated  with  fresh  blood.  Steady 
old  Revolution  statesmen  could  not  even  object  to  this,  for 
it  was  the  law  of  their  own  settlement ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  seemed  that  the  country  would  have  difficulty  in  send- 
ing up  a  more  unruly  Parliament  than  that  which  they 
saw  dispersing. 

consequence  and  so  beneficial,  as  not  to  be  communicated  as  is  pro- 
posed, till  all  other  particulars  which  shall  be  thought  necessary  to 
this  union  be  adjosted.' 
^  Minutes  of  the  Commission. 
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The  new  Parliament,  whose  career  was  to  be  so  mem 
orable,  assembled  on  the  6th  of  May  1703.  The 
**  Riding "  of  a  newly  assembled  Parliament  was  an 
old  feudal  ceremony,  of  which  the  annual  procession  of 
the  royal  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  remains 
a  faint  vestige.  On  this  occasion  it  was  performed  with 
more  than  the  usual  pomp,  and,  in  association  with  the 
legislative  history  of  those  who  partook  in  it,  left  an  im- 
pression more  abiding  than  that  of  a  vain  pageant  It 
was  remembered  that  all  the  parade  and  splendour  of 
the  occasion  were  the  decorations  of  legislative  labours 
which  abolished  the  ceremonial  for  ever,  along  with  the 
ancient  national  legislature,  of  which  the  old  usage  was 
a  becoming  decoration.  As  these  solemnities  are  in 
themselves  curious,  and  form  a  feature  of  national  man- 
ners, the  opportunity  seems  appropriate  for  a  brief  ac- 
count of  them. 

The  first  operation  was  to  have  the  long  street  from  the 
Parliament  Square  to  Holyrood  House  cleared  of  dirt  and 
impediments — a  task  of  some  difficulty  and  importance. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  use  of  mis- 
cellaneous vehicles  within  the  gates  of  &e  city  during  the 
ceremony,  and  for  preserving  strict  order  in  the  crowd. 
A  passage  through  the  centre  of  the  long  street  was  railed 
in:  and,  while  the  magistrates  provided  li  civic  guard 
to  the  extremity  of  their  dominion  at  the  Nether-Bow 
Port,  the  royal  foot-guards  lined  the  Remainder  of  the 
street  to  the  palace  gate.  It  was  an  absolute  injunction 
on  every  member,  of  whatever  degree,  that  he  should  ride, 
and  any  attempt  to  evade  the  chivalrous  feudal  usage  was 
punished  with  a  heavy  penalty.  Out  of  consideration, 
however,  for  those  respectable  burgesses  or  ancient  pro- 
fessional men,  to  whom  the  elevation  was  unusual,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  assisting  them  to  mouit  and 
dismount  at  the  extremities  of  the  journey.  I 

The  first  movement  of  the  day  was  by  the  offidrs  of 
state,  who  proceeded  one  hour  before  the  rest  of  the 
members  to  arrange  matters  for  their  reception.  The 
Lord  High  Constable,  with  his  robe  and  baton  of  ofiSce, 
and  his  guard  ranged  behind  him,  sat  at  the  Lady  Stairs, 
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by  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  Close,  to  receive  the 
members  under  his  protection,  being  officially  invested 
with  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  exterior  defences  of 
the  Parliament  House.  He  made  his  obeisances  to  the 
members  as  they  dismounted,  and  handed  them  over  to 
the  Lord  Marischal,  who,  having  the  duty  of  keeping 
order  and  protecting  the  members  within  the  House,  sat 
at  the  door,  in  all  his  pomp,  to  receive  them. 

The  procession,  according  to  old  feudal  usage,  began 
diminutively,  and  swelled  in  importance  as  it  went  The 
representatives  of  the  burghs  went  first;  then,  after  a 
pause,  came  the  lesser  barons,  or  county  members  ;  and 
then  the  nobles — the  highest  in  rank  going  last.  A 
herald  called  each  name  from  a  window  of  the  palace, 
and  another  at  the  gate  saw  that  the  member  took  his 
place  in  the  train.  All  rode  two  abreast  The  Com- 
moners wore  the  heavy  doublet  of  the  day  unadorned. 
The  nobility  followed  in  their  gorgeous  robes.  Each 
buighal  commissioner  had  a  lackey,  and  each  baron  two, 
the  number  increasing  with  the  rank,  until  a  duke  had 
eight.  The  Nobles  were  each  followed  by  a  train-bearer, 
and  the  Commissioner  was  attended  by  a  swarm  of  deco- 
rative officers,  so  that  the  servile  elements  in  the  proces- 
sion must  have  dragged  it  out  to  a  considerable  length. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French 
processions,  and  was  full  of  glitter, — the  lackeys,  over 
their  liveries,  weving  velvet  coats  embroidered  with  ar- 
morial bearings.  All  the  members  were  covered,  save 
those  whose  special  function  it  was  to  attend  upon  the 
honours — the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state.  These 
were  the  palladium  of  the  nation's  imperial  independence, 
and  the  pomp  of  the  procession  was  concentrated  on  the 
spot  where  they  were  borne — ^the  same  as  they  may  yet  be 
seeniin  Edinburgh  Castle — ^before  the  Commissioner. 
Immldiately  before  the  sword  rode  the  Lord  Lyon,  in  his 
robeland  heraldic  over-coat,  with  his  chain  and  baton. 
Behild  him  were  clustered  a  clump  of  gaudy  heralds  and 
pursftvants,  with  noisy  trumpeters  proclaiming  the  ap- 
proafti  of  the  precious  objects  which  they  guarded.  Such 
was  Vie  procession  which  poured  into  that  noble  oak- 
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roofed  hall,  which  still  recalls,  by  its  name  and  chaiacter, 
associations  with  the  ancient  legislature  of  Scotland.^ 

Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  follow  the  legislative  assembly 
into  their  hall,  and  cast  a  glance  on  the  scene  there  pre- 
sented. Instead  of  the  arrangement  by  parties,  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Estates  were  distributed  according  to  ranks.  They  all 
sat  in  one  house,  and  appear  to  have  been  much  nearer 
in  form  to  the  French  States-General,  whose  latest  meet- 
ing had  welcomed  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII.,  than  to 
the  English  Parliament  The  Chancellor  sat  as  diairman, 
and  the  officers  of  state  clustered  round  him  on  what  were 
called  the  steps  of  the  throne.  Raised  and  decorated 
benches  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  were  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  nobles,  and  a  penalty  was  incurred  by  any 
other  person  sitting  there.  In  the  centre  was  a  table, 
round  which  were  seated  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion and  the  clerks  of  Parliament     Beneath  this,  on  a 

^  See  for  the  most  complete  list  of  documents  on  this  subject, 
'*  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  and 
other  Papeis  connected  with  the  Method  and  Manner  of  Ryding  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  MDC— mdcciii. "  Printed  for  the  Maitland  Club. 
In  the  great  '  Atlas  Historique '  of  Gueudeville  there  is  a  laige 
picture  odled  "  Carte  poor  donner  une  id^  e&^le  dugonvemement 
d'Ecosse  ;  I'ordre  de  la  marche  ou  cavalcade  de  TAssembl^  de  son 
parlement ;  celui  de  la  stance  de  cet  illustre  coips  **  (torn.  ii.  No. 
56).  This  is,  like  other  illustrations  in  the  same  Dook,  an  elaborate 
engraving  of  a  gorgeous  pageant ;  but  it  is  not  real.  We  have  better 
means  of  testing  this  than  description.  Some  collectors  of  rare 
works  possess  a  set  of  lame  plates  having  for  title  "Order  of  the 
odvacade  at  Uie  opening  of  the  first  Parliament  of  our  dread  Sovereign 
Lord  King  tames  the  Seventh,  upon  the  23d  April  1685,  to  which 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  was  his  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner, the  Viscount  of  Tarbot  Lord  Register,  the  Earl  of 
Kintore  Lord  Treasurer  Depute,  the  Marouis  of  Athol  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  the  Earl  of  Perth  Loxd  Chancellor.^  The  original  drawing 
copied  in  these  engravings  are  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  with  this 
memorandum  on  them  :  "  Three  sheets  of  the  riding  of  the  Scots  Par- 
liament,  two  of  them  by  Mr  Chalmers,  herald  painter  to  James 
the  Seventh  of  ScotUmd."  *'  The  second  original  sheet  of  the  Par 
liament  having  been  amisnng,  I  got  the  present  one  as  a  substitute 
for  the  former  in  Uie  year  1763,  drawn  with  a  black  lead  pendl 
by  the  Honourable  Horace  Walpole."  '*  Purchased  in  1766  at  a  sale 
of  Langford  &  Son  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden.** 
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series  of  plain  benches,  or  forms,  were  ranged  the  lessei 
barons  and  burgesses ;  and  strangers  specially  admitted 
sat  at  the  extremity  of  these  seats.  Beneath  the  bar  there 
was  sometimes  a  motley  assemblage  of  the  attendants  on 
the  higher  members  and  state  officers,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  miscellaneous  public,  unless  on  special  occa- 
sions, had  access  there.^ 

Twelve  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Estates  had 
achieved  the  privilege  of  conducting  their  business  in  free 
Parliament  by  the  abolition  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles ; 
and  it  may  be  interesting,  before  recording  the  extinction 
of  the  national  legislature,  to  notice  generally  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  profited  by  their  opportunities  as  a  free 
debating  body.  Their  proceedings  would  seem,  no  doubt, 
quaint  and  unscientific  to  those  who,  trained  in  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons,  then  in  its  prime,  were  familisu: 
with  all  the  agile  and  conclusive  operations  which  the 
most  practical  of  people  had  adjusted  fix)m  the  experience 
of  centuries.  In  Scotland,  the  legislative  body  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  hampered  with  the  bad  example  of 
French  modes  of  discussion ;  and  when  it  had  shaken 
free  of  these,  the  attempts  to  engraft  on  the  so  differently 
constituted  assembly  some  of  the  practices  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  were  clumsy  and  indBfective.  That  perfec- 
tion in  legislative  decision  which  reduces  every  question 
to  an  affirmative  or  negative — ^the  well-ripened  fruit  of 
the  wise  labours  of  the  Long  Parliament  —  could  not 
be  rapidly  adjusted  to  any  system  of  tactics  which  was 
not  vitally  connected  with  its  natural  growth.  The 
Estates  had  not  learned  a  plan  which,  after  the  effort  of 
centuries,  was  fixed  and  adhered  to  in  England,  as  the 
only  means  of  applying  the  method  of  divi<£ng,  **  yea  or 
nay,"  on  complex  propositions  such  as  resolutions  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  From  an  early  time  the  sagacious 
men  of  St  Stephen's  saw  the  danger  of  the  legislature  giving 
its  sanction  to  anything  that  had  not  come  before  them 


'  See  the  Minutes  of  Parliament  in  the  Record  Commission  Editkm 
of  the  Scottish  Statutes,  and  the  **  Acts  for  Settling  the  Orders  in  thf 
Parliament  House,"  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club. 
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in  the  very  words  in  which  it  was  to  be  a  law.  They  thus 
required  that  every  clause  of  a  bill,  as  it  was  to  stand  in 
the  Act,  should  be  put  to  them  yea  or  nay,  and  then  when 
they  were  all  put  together  as  each  was  finally  adopted, 
there  came  a  general  vote  of  the  same  kind  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  bill  do  pass. 

Instead  of  the  Estates  having  everything  which  they 
adopted  placed  in  express  words  before  them,  the  Clerk- 
Register  was  in  the  practice  of  drawing  up  the  Acts  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  from  his  general  view  of  the  votes  and 
resolutions  of  the  House;  and  though  the  Revolution 
Parliaments  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  defect  by  specific 
resolutions,  sometimes  embodying  full  drafts  of  important 
measures,  they  worked  with  a  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
very  different  from  the  steady  precision  of  the  English 
system. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  Government,  and  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  had  seats  in  the  House  by  right  of 
office,  but  no  votes,  unless  they  were  members.  It  has 
often  been  disputed  whether,  by  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Scots  constitution,  any  measure  could  be 
carried  without  a  majority  of  each  Estate ;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  Estates,  though  met  in  the  same  room,  were 
virtually  to  vote  as  one  body,  or  give  their  assent  or  dis- 
sent separately  by  majorities.  By  force  of  habit,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  name  of  the  Three  Estates,  which  had  been 
applied  to  the  clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  burgesses,  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  greater  barons  or  peers,  the  lesser  bar- 
ons or  county  members,  and  the  burgesses.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  understanding,  however,  in  earlier  times 
the  lists  show  actual  votes  where  a  question  is  sometimes 
carried,  though  the  majority  of  one  Estate  is  against  it ; 
and  this  must  settle  the  question,  as  far  as  the  practice  of 
the  Scots  Parliament  came  to  be  finally  established.^ 


^  It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  find  data  for  settling  this  point  The 
only  recorded  divisions  known  to  the  author  are  those  on  the  great 
contest  on  the  Treaty  of  Union,  about  which  a  good  deal  will  have  to 
be  presendy  said.  In  analysing  many  of  the  earlier  divisions,  there 
was  always  found  a  majority  for  the  adopted  motion  in  each  Estate, 
though  it  was  sometimes  so  narrow  as  one,  and  almost  looked  as  ii 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  business  before  the  new  Par- 
liament At  its  commencement^  the  great  question  of  the 
day  was  slightly  interrupted  by  one  which,  at  another  time, 
might  have  been  surrounded  with  the  deepest  interest. 
There  were  circumstances  in  the  queen's  accession  cal- 
culated to  disturb  confidence  in  the  Presbyterian  Settle- 
ment, not  yet  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and  by  no  means 
deeply  rooted  in  the  respect  or  support  of  the  aristocracy. 
There  were  no  hints  in  her  majesty's  message  to  the 
Estates,  or  in  the  addresses  of  the  Commissioner  Queens- 
berry,  and  the  Chancellor  Seafield,  tending  to  excite  ap- 
prehension; but  it  was  rumoured  that  tJiere  were  sus- 
picious tendencies  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  queen  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  the  letter  being  printed,  whether 
surreptitiously  or  by  authority,  tended  to  feed  the  alarm. 
It  professed,  doubtless,  respect  for  the  Church  established 
bylaw;  but  it  made  a  reference,  evidently  dictated  by 
kindly  interest,  to  those  adherents  of  Episcopacy  who 
had  previously  been  looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  law, 
order,  and  the  Revolution  Settlement  The  letter,  indeed, 
avowedly  hinted  at  legislation  in  their  favour.  True,  it 
asked  nothing  but  toleration ;  but  besides  being  inconsist- 
ent with  the  claims  of  the  Established  Church  to  supreme 
authority  over  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  commu- 
nity, this  was  naturally  believed  to  be  only  the  first  step 
towards  ulterior  measures.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
Church  had  already  bound  itself  to  toleration  so  far  as 


pains  had  been  taken  to  obviate  unpleasant  discussions  about  the 
validity  of  majorities,  by  makinp;  them,  through  careful  management, 
pervade  each  Estate.  After  gomg  over  many  of  these  provoking  in- 
stances, which  settle  nothing,  one  comes  on  a  vote  on  tne  14th  sutide 
of  the  treaty,  on  6th  December  1706,  where,  in  the  majority  which 
carried  the  vote,  there  are  numbered  thirty-six  barons,  and  in  the 
minority  thirty-nme.  This  vote,  standing  unquestioned,  seems  to 
have  put  the  Government  at  ease,  for  we  cease  to  see  the  dose  majo- 
rities of  one  or  two  in  particular  Estates,  entering  into  some  laige 
majority  of  the  whole.  On  the  question  whether  peers  and  their 
ddest  sons  should  be  spedally  or  only  indirectly  exduded  from  being 
eligible  to  the  Commons,  the  latter  was  carried  by  a  prepondennoe 
of  Lords— a  considerable  majority  of  the  Commons  votuig  for  th« 
direct  exchtsion. 
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this  inferred  permission  to  the  remnant  who  adhered  to 
old  views,  and  gave  no  disturbance  to  the  Establishment, 
to  live  and  die  out  in  peace;  but  this  letter  evidently 
pointed  at  a  continued  toleration  to  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  schismatics.^ 

At  the  same  time  was  published  the  Humble  Address 
and  Supplication  of  the  suffering  Episcopal  clergy,  repre- 
senting to  her  fhajesty  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
national  Church  since  the  suppression  of  the  truly  ancient 
and  apostolic  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops. 
They  spoke  about  the  disgrace  brought  on  a  Christian 
land,  wherein  those  consecrated  at  the  altar  to  the  service 
of  Christ  lacked  bread,  and  were  dispersed  as  wanderers ; 
and  offered  many  like  exhortations,  with  which  it  was 
believed  that  her  majesty  had  only  too  much  sympathy. 

Following  up  these  preliminaries,  an  Act  was  brought 
in  by  Lord  Strathmore  on  the  ist  of  June,  "  for  a  tolera- 
tion to  all  Protestants  in  the  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship." Two  days  afterwards  we  find  that  the  House 
called  for  and  read  the  queen's  letter  to  the  Council; 
but  the  project  died  away  amid  resolutions  for  national 
independence,  communication  of  trade,  and  the  burning 
of  books  offensive  to  the  Estates  and  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. The  Presbyterians,  indeed,  at  that  time  had  an 
accession  of  strength  firom  those  who  disliked  Episcopacy 
because  it  was  English,  and  because  its  protection  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  English  Government ;  and  Lock- 
hart  complains  that  his  Jacobite  friends  were  sometimes 

^  ''We  are  informed  that  there  are  many  Dissenters  within  that 
kingdom,  who,  albeit  they  differ  from  the  Established  Church  in 
opinion  as  to  Church  government  and  form,  yet  are  of  the  Protestant 
Reformed  religion,  some  of  which  are  in  possession  of  benefices,  and 
others  exercise  their  worship  in  meeting-houses.  It  is  our  royal 
pleasure  that  they  should  be  directed  to  live  suitably  to  the  Reformed 
religion  which  they  profess,  submissively  to  our  laws,  decently  and 
regularly  with  relation  to  the  Church  established  by  law,  as  good 
Christians  and  subjects  ;  and  in  so  doing,  that  they  be  protected  in  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in  their  persons  and  estates, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  And  we  recommend  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  discipline  their  living  in  brotherly  love  and 
communion  with  such  Dissenters. " — Her  Majesty's  Letter. 
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to  be  found  giving  aid  to  the  Presbyterian  cause.  The 
feeling  of  the  politicians  was  succinctly  put  by  Stair  in 
writing  to  Godolphin  :  "  Many  who  were  for  the  toleration 
do  not  think  it  of  that  consequence  as  to  lose  the  Presby- 
terians for  it,  who  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
eager  party  in  the  Parliament"  ^  A  section  went  so  far 
as  to  propose  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Secwity,  virtually  re- 
quiring the  sovereign  to  be  a  conformii^  member  of  the 
Scots  Establishment  This  proposal  was  lost  on  a  divi- 
sion.* But,  on  the  whole,  the  Presbyterian  party  were 
triumphant  A  declaratory  Act  was  passed,  ratifying  and 
confirming  the  Church  Establishment  of  the  Revolution  : 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  made  high  treason  to  impugn 
any  article  of  the  Claim  of  Right 

But  the  Estates  were  again,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
first  Revolution  Parliament,  engrossed  in  temporal  busi- 
ness more  deeply  exciting  to  them  even  than  religious 
disputes.  They  had  come  back  fit>m  the  elections  with  a 
strengthened  spirit  of  nationality,  and  proceeded  actively 
to  legislative  declarations  of  hostility  against  England. 
An  Act  was  passed,  restraining  the  right  of  the  monarch 
to  make  war  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Scots  Parliament.  With  the  purpose  of  showing 
indirectly  that  Scotland  held  no  part  in  Marlborough's 
great  European  combination  against  France  and  Spain, 
an  Act  was  passed  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  French  wines,  and  so  to  open  a  trade  with 
the  natural  enemy  of  England.  It  was  received  with  great 
satisfaction  by  the  Jacobites,  who  found  that  it  promised 
a  means  of  communication  with  their  exiled  Court ;  and 
on  that  account  it  received  the  opposition  of  Fletcher, 
who  ever  disdained  to  serve  the  purpose  of  those  whom 
he  counted  the  common  enemy.  There  followed  many 
strong  declarations  of  independence,  and  a  ratification  of 

^  III.  Rq)ort  on  Hist.  MSS.,  421. 

■  Minutes,  14th  July.  The  motion  was  :  "  That  the  clause  cm- 
powering  the  meeting  of  Estates  do  declare  a  successor  to  the  crown 
of  the  royal  line  and  of  the  Protestant  reUgion,  might  receive  the 
addition  of  thete  word»— vis.,  '  of  the  tnie  Prot^tant  religion,  as  by 
Uw  established  within  this  kingdom.' " 
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the  powers  of  the  African  Company.  From  the  statutory 
part  of  this  business  the  royal  concurrence  was  not 
withheld. 

In  many  of  the  proposab  of  that  excited  Parliament 
may  be  traced  the  spirit  of  republicanism  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Revolution  Convention,  and  ripened 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Fletcher  and  his  school  Of 
such  a  character  was  a  plan  proposed  by  Fletcher  himself, 
which  received  the  name  of  the  Limitations.  Its  object 
was  to  take  the  patronage  of  office  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  and  exercise  it  in  the  Estates  by  ballot  When 
some  of  the  courtiers  spoke  of  the  project  as  republican,  its 
author  said,  that  it  merely  transferred  the  power  of  govern- 
ing Scotland  from  a  knot  of  English  placemen  to  the  na- 
tional representatives.  But  the  great  efforts  of  the  national 
party  were  concentrated  on  tKe  famous  Act  of  Security. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne*s  last  child, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Parliament  of  England  pro- 
ceeded to  a  settlement  of  the  crown  of  "  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging." 
On  an  analysis  of  the  royal  family,  discardmg  the  off- 
spring of  Charles  I.,  who,  dispersed  among  the  various 
European  thrones,  were  all  Popish,  they  found  that,  for  a 
Protestant  successor,  they  must  look  to  the  other  descend- 
ants of  King  James  I.  They  found  what  they  sought  in 
a  venerable  lady,  who  had  been  married  to  a  considerable 
German  Elector.  The  crown  was  thus  settled  on  the 
Princess  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  that  unfortunate  daughter 
of  King  James,  whose  husband  was  the  King  of  Bohemia. 
If  the  Scots  statesmen  had  followed  the  same  process  of 
genealogical  analysis,  they  would  have  reached  the  same 
result,  but  it  was  a  path  not  to  be  followed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  had  already  been  taken  by  England. 

The  "  Act  for  the  Security  of  the  Kingdom,**  nominally 
introduced  by  Tweeddale,  was  fabricated  into  ultimate 
shape  in  hot  debate,  where  it  received  its  chief  impress 
from  Fletcher.  Its  main  provisions,  as  it  was  passed, 
were  these, — That  on  the  death  of  the  queen  without 
issue,  the  Estates  were  to  name  a  successor  from  the 
Protestant  descendants  of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland*  but 
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the  admitted  successor  to  the  crown  of  England  was  ex- 
cluded from  their  choice,  unless  ^' there  be  such  condi- 
tions of  government  settled  and  enacted  as  may  secure 
the  honour  and  sovereignty  of  this  crown  and  kingdom — 
the  freedom,  frequency,  and  power  of  Parliaments — the 
religion,  freedom,  and  trade  of  the  nation,  from  English 
or  any  foreign  influence."  It  was  made  an  act  of  treason 
to  administer  the  coronation  oath  without  instruction 
from  the  Estates.  By  a  further  clause,  to  come  in  force 
immediately,  the  nation  was  placed  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  the  able-bodied  population  were  ordained  to  muster 
under  their  respective  county  heritors,  or  burgh  magis- 
trates. 

This  measure  was  the  object  of  a  long  and  fierce  par- 
liamentary battle,  from  the  28th  of  May  to  the  i6th  of 
September,  when  the  Parliament  was  adjourned  Even 
in  the  journals  of  the  House  there  are  symptoms  of  the 
excited  contest — ^in  late  sittings,  frequent  adjournments 
at  critical  moments  to  avoid  ofiensive  votes,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  of  the  House  against  members  whose 
impetuosity  had  carried  them  beyond  the  licence  of 
debate.  Chaiges  of  corruption,  tyranny,  and  bribery— de- 
nunciations of  foreign  domination  and  insult — ^and  lamenta- 
tioQS,  rather  ferocious  than  pitifrd,  about  national  degrada- 
tion and  slavery,  crowded  the  debate.  Ministers  scarcely 
dared  to  speak,  lest  they  should  be  counted  as  the  servants 
of  their  country's  enemies ;  and  when  the  Commissioner 
gave  assurances  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  fervour  of 
the  House,  he  was  scornfully  asked  if  he  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  so  as  to  be 
really  able  to  keep  his  word  should  the  House  accept  it 
If  a  member  said  anything  that  could  be  construed  as  a 
leaning  to  England,  cries  to  take  down  his  words,  or  to 
send  lum  to  the  castle,  imported  that  scornful  denuncia- 
tion of  his  sentiments  for  which  his  opponents  could  not 
find  argumentative  expressions  sufficiently  powerful.  Lord 
Marchmont  brought  down  on  himself  a  heavy  storm  of 
this  sort  of  indignation.  He  professed  to  offer  an  Act  to 
jettle  the  succession.  The  House,  curious  to  know  what 
novelty  was  to  be  brought  before  them,  listened  patiently 
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while  the  clerk  read  it,  until  he  came  to  the  obnoxious 
words,  "  Princess  Sophia  : " — then  the  hurricane  burst 
Angry  at  having  permitted  themselves  to  listen  to  high 
treason  against  their  Act  of  Security,  they  turbulently  de- 
manded of  each  other  in  what  form  they  could  most 
witheringly  denounce  this  insulting  proposal,  and  finally 
determined  that  all  trace  of  such  a  project  having  been 
made  should  be  expunged  from  the  minutes  of  the  House. 

The  Act  of  Security  was  triumphantly  carried ;  but  the 
Commissioner  bluntly  told  the  Estates  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  the  royal  assent  to  all  their  Acts  save  that.  Denied 
the  usual  sanction  to  their  favourite  measure,  they  con- 
soled themselves  by  strengthening  the  terms  of  their  de- 
clarations of  independence  and  denunciations  of  English 
domination.  They  spoke  of  rather  dying  freemen  than 
living  slaves ;  and,  when  attempts  were  made  to  interrupt 
the  current  of  their  wrath,  said  that,  if  denied  the  ex* 
pression  of  their  desires  in  Parliament,  they  would  pro- 
claim them  with  their  swords.  Fletcher  again  brought 
on  his  Limitations ;  and,  led  by  him,  the  Estates  were 
proceeding  to  vote  for  the  frequent  holding  of  Parliaments, 
annual  elections,  and  the  exclusion  of  office-bearers.  He 
ventured  even  to  sneer  at  the  Popish  exclusion,  and  said 
that,  with  proper  limitations,  he  feared  not  the  dominion 
of  a  Papist — without  them,  no  religious  opinions  could 
afford  security.  In  the  midst  of  such  rhetorical  warfare, 
the  House  was  adjourned  on  i6th  September.^ 

At  this  stage  of  the  main  history  a  curious  minor  in- 
cident occurred, — called  in  England  the  Scots  Plot, 
and  in  Scotland  the  Queensberry  Plot  An  intimation 
was  received  by  the  governor  of  Fort  William  from  an 
officer  stationed  at  Inverness,  that  a  general  gathering  of 
Highland  clans  was  to  be  held  in  Lochaber  on  the  2d 
of  August.    The  avowed  object  was  a  grand  "  tinchel  **  or 

^^  The  proceedings  of  this  Parliament,  so  far  as  not  recorded  in  the 
MinnteSy  will  be  found  at  considerable  length  in  a  note  to  Tindal,  iiL 
603  et  seq.  They  are  given  even  more  fully,  though  not  ^  dis- 
tinctly, at  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  of  Bower't 
Annals  of  Queen  Anne.  The  most  accurate,  though  not  the  mo# 
uiimated  report,  is  in  Hume  of  Crossrig^s  Diary. 
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driving  of  the  deer ;  but  deeper  views  were  supposed  to 
be  hidden  beneath  the  projected  sports,  and  statesmen 
suspected  a  political  gathering,  such  as  afterwards,  under 
the  arrangements  for  a  Highland  hunting,  opened  die  Re- 
bellion of  17 15.  There  were  other  and  more  formidable 
symptoms.  The  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague  was 
told  that  a  considerable  sum  in  gold  had  been  sent  mys- 
teriously to  Scotland  through  a  commercial  house  there. 
In  March  the  queen  had  granted  through  the  Scots 
Privy  Council  a  general  indemnity,  for  political  offenceSi 
to  those  who  should  promptly  accept  it,  and  qualify  them- 
selves by  taking  the  oaths.  It  was  not  intended  that  it 
should  extend  to  the  immediate  adherents  of  the  exiled 
Court  living  abroad,  but  many  of  them  returned  to  Scot- 
land professedly  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  come  under  the  indemnit}'. 

Thus  suspicion  was  excited  by  the  progress  northwards 
of  such  men  as  Lindsay,  the  secretary  of  the  Pretender^s 
prime  minister ;  Sir  John  MacLean ;  young  Murray  of 
Stanhope ;  Robertson  of  Strowan ;  and  Lovat,  who  had 
fled  for  worse  crimes  than  Jacobitism,  and  could  not  ex- 
pect to  find  safety  unless  his  presence  were  accompanied 
by  a  revolution.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Government  were  caused  by  realities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  given  by  Lovat,  he  had  laid  before 
the  exiled  Court  a  plan  for  raising  the  Highlands,  and  he 
went  over  fully  commissioned  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Whether  from  suspicion  of  the  man,  or  other  causes,  the 
dans  would  not  obey  his  call,  and  he  had  to  return  to 
his  friends  in  France  with  no  better  result  of  his  journey 
than  some  bold  falsehoods  of  his  own  invention.  What- 
ever doubts,  however,  may  obscure  the  fundamental  de- 
signs of  the  Jacobites,  some  incidents  of  their  visit  left 
bdiind  them  real  effects.  Lovat,  having  a  deep  feud  with 
Lord  Athole,  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  founded  on 
the  family  disputes  elsewhere  mentioned,  laid  a  plot  for 
his  ruin.^  The  Commissioner  Queensberry,  who  had  an 
ofllcial  rivalry  with  his  brother  minister,  was  unconsciously 

^  S«e  above,  chap.  Ixxitf. 
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prq>ared  to  aid  in  the  project.  Young  Lovat  obtained  an 
interview  with  this  high  officer,  on  the  assurance  that  he 
had  important  secrets  to  reveal.  He  made  the  startling 
but  not  unwelcome  statement  that  Athole  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  exiled  house,  and  offered  to  produce 
evidence  of  the  fact  He  was  desired  to  do  so,  and  took 
the  following  method  :  He  possessed  a  letter  signed,  with 
only  one  initial,  by  the  ex-queen.  It  spoke  as  to  a  friend 
who  would  not  be  wanting  when  the  day  for  exertion 
came.  It  had  no  address,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  Lovat  took  the 
liberty  of  writing  on  the  blank  cover  the  address  of  the 
Marquis  of  Athole,  and  so  presented  the  letter,  which 
attested  its  origin  by  the  likeness  of  the  exiled  king  on 
the  seal 

The  delighted  Commissioner  sent  this  letter,  unopened, 
to  the  queen,  on  the  25th  of  September.  The  plotter 
Feiguson  had  in  the  mean  time  got  some  clue  to  Lovafs 
machinations,  and,  professing  to  join  in  them,  reached  the 
secret  of  this  trick  on  Athole.  Finding  that  there  was  no 
satisfactory  and  promising  plot  in  which  he  could  himself 
embark,  he  resolved  to  defeat  this  piece  of  mischief^  and 
revealed  it  to  Athole,  who,  indignant  at  what  seemed  the 
secret  machinations  of  his  colleague,  demanded  explanar 
tions.  The  result  of  these  was,  that  Queensberry  was 
obliged,  in  the  midst  of  much  censure  and  ridicule,  to  quit 
office. 

Young  Lovat,  seeing  the  storm  he  had  been  raising 
about  to  burst  on  himself,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  his  way  to  the  Continent,  while  de- 
nunciatory warrants  of  various  kinds  were  thundering  after 
him.  Another,  but  inferior  under-plotter,  was,  however, 
sacrificed.  David  Baillie  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council  charged  with  the  old  dubious  offence  of  "  leasing- 
making."  The  Council,  after  a  trial  too  full  of  minor  in- 
tricacies to  afford  matter  of  distinct  history,  sentenced  him 
to  be  transported  to  the  West  Indies.  This  was  deemed 
a  dangerous  stretch  of  prerogative  in  the  Privy  Council, 
which  could  no  longer,  as  in  Charles  II.'s  day,  act  un- 
questioned.  There  was  uttered  a  threat  to  bring  tiie  matter 
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before  Parliament  To  avoid  such  an  exposure,  the  sen- 
tence was  withdrawn.  Baillie,  however,  had  to  stand  in 
the  pillory,  where,  his  cause  having  become  popular,  he 
received  the  honours  confetred  on  such  occasions  upon 
democratic  favourites.^ 

The  elements  of  discord  stirred  up  by  the  Queensberry 
Plot  were  not  confined  to  Scotland.  Like  all  the  other 
Scots  aJSairs  of  that  day,  it  had  an  English  history. 

On  the  13th  December,  the  queen  went  in  state  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  intimated  to  both  Houses, 
that  she  ''had  unquestionable  information  of  very  ill 
practices  and  designs,  carried  on  in  Scotland  by  emissaries 
from  France,  which  might  have  proved  extremely  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  these  kingdoms."  She  at  the  same 
time  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  directing  them 
to  institute  a  judicial  inquiry  into  these  transactions.  As 
they  related  to  the  government  of  Scotland,  this  was  the 
proper  quarter  on  which  to  devolve  the  inquiry.  The 
House  of  Lords,  however,  excited  either  by  zeal  or  sus- 
picion, took  the  inquiry  on  itself,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  seven,  who  examined,  along  with  some  inferior 
persons  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  Sir  John  MacLean,  who 
had  been  caught  in  England  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  where 
he  said  he  expected  to  come  within  the  indemnity.  This, 
however,  being  a  document  issued  outside  of  England  by 
unknown  persons,  and  through  some  forms  of  which  the 
law  of  England  knew  not  the  existence,  went  for  nothing.^ 
MacLean,  finding  himself  in  danger,  told  all  that  he  knew,  if 


1  BaOlie^s  case  will  be  found  at  leng^th  in  the  State  Trials,  ziv.  1035. 

*  On  the  19th  of  April  1704,  David  Lindsay,  who  had  acted  as 
lecietanr  to  Lord  Melfort,  the  Pretender's  minister,  was  apprehended 
on  Uie  English  side  of  the  Border,  and  pat  on  trial  for  hign  treason, 
imder  a  proclamation  by  the  English  Government  against  any  subject 
of  her  majesty  passing  to  France.  He  pleaded  not  only  the  general 
faidemnitr  in  Scotland,  bat  a  specific  paxdon  granted  there.  The 
Old  Bailey,  however,  woald  not  look  at  these  documents.  Thev 
ought  protect  him  elsewhere ;  bat  it  was  enoogh  to  guide  an  English 
eoart  that  he  was  a  subject  of  her  majesty,  ax^  that  he  had  broken 
the  prodamation.  He  was  condenmed  to  death  as  a  traitor,  but  was 
reprieved.  His  condemnation  was  viewed  even  by  his  enemies  in 
Sa>thmd  as  a  national  insult — See  his  trial,  State  Trials^  ziv.  987. 
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not  a  great  deal  more.  He  gave  the  names  of  the  council 
at  St  Germains  who  had  projected  the  rising;  and  said  it 
was  designed  to  place  the  Duke  of  ELamilton  or  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  at  its  head.  After  a  tedious  inquiry,  the  com* 
mittee  reported  the  little  that  appeared  to  be  authentic 
out  of  the  multitudinous  stories  told  to  them,  and  the 
House  addressed  her  majesty  offering  an  opinion  that  the 
encouragement  given  to  her  majest/s  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  mainly  caused  by  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Scodand  not  being  declared  to  be  in  the  Princess  Sophia. 
This  inquiiy,  and  its  result,  created  high  indignation 
among  the  Scots,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  it  brought  on  the  House  of  Lords  another  and  a 
nearer  castigator.  Their  committee  touched  the  House 
of  Commons  in  a  very  sensitive  place.  The  time  had 
passed  when  the  Houses  could  separately  enlaxge  their 
privileges.  Each  appearing  to  possess  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  l^;islation,  any  attempt  by 
one  of  them  to  daim  a  new  power,  was  certain  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  other.  The  committee  of  investiga- 
tion appeared  to  be  an  assumption  of  those  powers  of 
criminal  inquiiy  and  prosecution  which  were  an  execu- 
tive function  of  the  Crown.  The  Commons  could  not 
tolerate  a  precedent  which  might  give  a  new  and  formid- 
able power  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  addressed  her 
majesty,  begging  her  to  exercise  her  prerogative,  and  in- 
struct the  inquiry  to  be  carried  on  by  her  officers.  Thus^ 
for  a  time,  the  international  contest  broke  off  into  an  acri- 
monious parliamentary  conflict  between  the  two  Houses 
in  England^ 

The  Scots  Parliament  reassembled  on  the  6th  of 
July  1704.  The  first  formal  business  was  the  receiving 
a  considerable  list  of  patents  of  dignity,  indicating  at- 

^  Farliamentaiy  History,  vi  172-324.  A  Collection  of  Original 
Pftpers  about  the  Scots  Plot ;  4to,  London,  1704.  Priyy  Coondl 
Records.  Among  other  collections  of  letters  and  state  papers,  the 
best  notion  of  the  pettr  spite  and  trickery  of  the  chief  statesmen  to- 
wards each  other  at  this  period  may  be  found  in  die  '  Jerviswood 
Correspondence,'  edited  by  the  late  Earl  of  Minto,  and  presented  to 
the  Bannatyne  Cfaib. 
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tempts  to  secure  friends  for  the  Government  among  the 
leacung  membera.  The  queen's  speech,  naming  the  Maf- 
quis  of  Tweeddale  to  succeed  Queensberry  as  Commis- 
sioner, expressed,  as  sorrowfully  as  such  a  document 
could,  her  concern  that,  with  all  her  endeavours  to  heal 
animosities  and  divisions,  '*  the  rent  is  become  wider." 
The  speech  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  settlement  of  the 
succession,  anticipating  that,  without  that  precaution, 
Scotland  would  speedily  '^make  the  kingdom  the  seat  clt 
war,  and  expose  it  to  devastation  and  ruin.'' 

The  immediate  business  after  this  appeal  was  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  name  a  successor  to  the  crown  until  a  satis£ic- 
tory  treaty  was  made  with  England  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  take  measures  for 
securing  tiie  independence  of  the  nation.  The  Estates 
passed  a  resolution  denouncing  the  interference  of  the 
English  House  of  Lords  in  their  inquiiy  about  the  plot, 
and  an  address  to  her  majesty  regretting  that  such  an  en- 
croachment had  occurred  upon  her  majesty's  prerogative 
as  Queen  of  Scotland,  while  they  humbly  requested  that 
m  her  wisdom  she  would  take  such  measures  as  mi^t 
prevent  the  like  meddling  for  the  future. 

The  Act  of  Security  was  again  passed,  and  apparently 
without  resistance,  for  the  temper  of  the  nation  and  its 
representatives  was  now  in  that  condition  which  makes 
statesmen  dread  discussion  more  than  unchecked  open 
enmity.  It  was  deemed  unwise  again  to  refuse  the  royal 
assent  Fletcher  and  others  had  been  propounding  the 
formidable  doctrine,  that  the  touching  with  the  sceptre 
was  a  mere  form  of  authentication  by  die  old  constitution 
of  Parliament.  The  touch,  he  said,  gave  authority  to  the 
laws,  as  the  sovereign's  stamp  gave  a  currency  to  the 
coin,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  either.  An  Act  of 
the  Estates  might  be  good  without  the  touch,  though  a 
measure  of  the  tyrannical  reign  of  Charles  IL,  illegally 
passed,  had  said  otherwise.  At  that  time,  the  tacking  to 
supplies  the  bills  which  the  Commons  were  determined 
to  fight  for,  had  become  a  frequent  practice  in  England, 
and  it  was  imitated  by  the  Scots  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  Act  of  Security.    The  form  was 
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not  the  same  as  the  English,  as  there  was  no  Upper 
House  to  be  coerced  by  employment  of  the  priyil^es  of 
the  Lower.  But  the  intimation  was  carried  so  to  as  a 
detemunation  by  the  Estates  not  to  grant  the  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  Scots  troops  if  the  Act  of  Security  were 
not  touched  with  the  sceptre ;  and  so,  in  the  statute-book, 
it  is  immediately  followed  by  an  Act  for  the  "  supply  of 
six  months'  cess  upon  the  land  rent"  ^  When  the  queen 
desired  the  Privy  Council  to  make  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  Queensberry  Plot,  they  complained,  in  their  answer, 
that  the  loyal  portion  of  the  nation  in  the  Lowlands  was 
comparatively  unprotected,  while  the  Highland  Jacobites 
were  well  provided  with  arms.  This  was  a  tadt  reflection 
on  the  failure  to  sanction  the  Act  intended  for  placing  the 
nation  in  a  condition  of  defence.'  A  project  has  been 
attributed  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who  had  succeeded  his 
venerable  father  in  the  tide  of  Lord  Stair,  characteristic 
of  his  bold  reckless  character.  It  was  to  supply  the 
Scots  troops  with  pay  from  the  English  treasury.  The 
plan  could  not  have  escaped  discovery,  and  the  nation 
was  not  in  a  temper  to  tolerate  it  If  it  were  ever  enter- 
tained, it  was  well  that  more  cautious  counsels  prevailed ; 
but  it  was  so  seriously  believed,  that  the  Earls  of  Rothes 
and  Roxburgh,  with  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  were  sent  to 
London  to  lay  the  matter  before  her  majesty ;  and  the 
national  apprdiension  was  only  allayed  by  her  majest/s 
personal  assurance  that  no  such  design  was  entertained.* 

^  See  the  debate  on  the  Tftcking,  in  Hume's  Diary,  146. 

'  The  regular  troops  in  Scotland,  before  the  Act  of  Security  was 
passed,  amounted  to  a  force  of  2934,  or  in  a  round  number,  3000^  of 
whom  a  troop  of  guards,  and  two  of  dragoons,  made  530  mounted  men ; 
while  in  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Blackness,  and  Dumbarton,  there  were 
resident  garrison  forces  amounting  to  324  men,  more  or  less  trained 
to  the  use  of  artillery.  The  r^ular  in&ntty  consisted  of  15  com- 
panies of  foot  guards,  with  46  men  each,  which,  with  two  companies 
of  grenadiers,  made  806  men ;  of  two  other  regiments  of  foot,  772, 
and  of  a  third  stationed  at  Fort  William,  410.  The  complements  ol 
the  garrisons  were — Edinbureh,  145;  Stirling,  117 ;  DumWton,  59  ; 
and  Blackness,  3.— See  Establishment  of  the  Standing  Forces,  15th 
May  1702,  preserved  in  the  Register  House,  and  printed  for  the 
Maitland  Club. 

*  Marchmont  Papers»  iiL  364. 
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It  became  now  dear  to  Godolphin  and  the  other  sage 
statesmen  of  England,  either  that  Scotland  must 'be  sub- 
dued and  held,  or  must  participate  in  the  English  trading 
privileges.  That  Scotland  might  have  her  own  trade  and 
colonies  was  an  argument  that  had  been  experimentally 
tried  and  had  failed.  The  great  English  interests  had 
found  that  they  would  suffer  more  by  Scotland  as  a  free 
competitor,  than  by  Scotland  as  a  partner,  and  inevitably 
the  competition  had  been  suppressed.  The  sacrifice  to 
be  made  in  participation  of  trade  was  great — ^it  was  a  high 
price — ^but  high  as  it  was  it  had  better  be  paid  than  see 
Scotland  under  a  dynasty  of  monarchs  of  her  own  separate 
selection,  in  dose  league  with  France. 

England  was  in  fact  alarmed  by  rumours  of  a  vast  arma- 
ment going  on  in  Scotland.  The  numbers  of  men  said  to 
be  in  training,  and  the  quantities  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments imported,  were  far  beyond  the  limited  capadties 
of  Scotland,  lliere  was,  however,  a  considerable  muster 
and  training  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  Scots 
were  not  grieved  to  find  that  they  had  at  last  fairly  sent 
alarm  into  the  heart  of  haughty  England.  It  was  dear  that 
the  Act  of  Security,  though  the  measmre  of  a  separate  and 
independent  legislature,  must,  in  some  shape  or  other,  be 
examined  and  discussed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  England.  The  grave  duty  of  opening  the  matter  fell 
to  Lord  Haversham,  who  desired  and  obtained  a  call  of 
the  House  on  the  occasion.  His  address  was  calm  and 
serious,  as  befitted  the  weight  of  the  matter  at  issue,  and 
the  penl  of  the  juncture.  He  made  no  attack ;  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  most  impressive  form  in  whidi  a 
senator  can  come  forth — ^grieved  rather  than  angry,  ap- 
pealing to  reason  and  reasonable  men's  desire  of  peace — 
and  using  no  rhetorical  weapon,  whether  of  reprehension 
or  sarcasm.  His  strongest  disapproval  was  conveyed  in 
these  words :  "  1  think  every  man  wishes  these  things 
had  not  been ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  man  but 
must  say  they  should  not  have  been.''  He  drew  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  political  state  of  Scotland — ^true  both  in  its 
lights  and  in  its  shadows  : — 

''There  are  two  matters  of  all  troubles :  much  diaooD 
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tent  and  great  poverty;  and  Soever  will  now  look  into 
Scotland,  will  find  them  both  in  that  kingdom.  It  i& 
certain  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  are  as  learned 
and  as  brave  as  any  nation  in  Europe  can  boast  of;  and 
these  are  generally  discontented.  And  as  to  the  common 
people,  they  are  very  numerous  and  veiy  stout,  but  very 
poor.  And  who  is  the  man  that  can  answer  what  such 
a  multitude,  so  armed,  so  disciplined,  with  such  leaders, 
may  do,  especially  since  opportunities  do  so  much  alter 
men  fixjm  themselves?"^ 

A  sitting  was  appointed  for  the  full  consideration  of 
the  matter  on  29th  November,  when  the  queen  was  pre- 
sent, ''both  to  hear  the  debates  about  that  important 
point,  and  to  moderate  by  her  presence  any  heats  which 
might  arise. **'  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  some  vote 
of  censure  should  be  directly  passed  against  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  and  the  Opposition  supported  this  view, 
as  well  calculated  to  embarrass  the  Government  But  the 
ministerial  leaders  and  their  friends  felt  that  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  proceedings  of  an  independent  legislature 

*  ParL  HisL,  vi.  370. 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  vi.  371.  Secretary  Johnson  writes  to  Mr  BaOfie 
of  Jerviswood,  2d  December  1704:  "On  Wednesday,  the  queen 
being  in  the  House,  at  first  on  the  throne,  and  after  (it  being  cold) 
on  a  bench  at  the  fire,  xny  Lord  Rochester  desired  that  the  Act  of 
Security  might  be  read.  This  was  opposed  and  debated  for  an  hour, 
as  that  which  would  irritate,  and  beinf  against  their  fiiends.  The 
Act  reauL  about  Darien  was  authentic,  being  printed  at  Edinbuip^ ; 
but  the  Act  produced  being  printed  at  London,  had  no  authonty. 
The  Church  party  were  for  reeuling,  and  the  Whigs  against  reading, 
but  yielded  that  it  was  an  act  of  dangerous  consequence  to  Elngland, 
and  that  they  all  knew  what  it  was,  and  might  fix  upon  any  part  if 
they  pleased  in  arguing.  Lord  Treasurer  (Godolphin)  said  there 
were  indeed  great  difficulties  in  Scotch  business ;  out  the  way  to 
overcome  them  was  not  to  add  to  the  irritation ;  that  matters  there 
were  not  irretrievable ;  that  her  majesty  was  in  the  way  to  bring 
matters  there  right ;  that  she  had  employed  men  of  capacity,  and  who 
are  sincere  and  zealous  in  her  service ;  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
do  nothing  to  render  matters  more  difficult  Here  one  said  he  was 
glad  to  know  that  matters  were  retrievable,  for  no  man  was  a  better 
judge  than  the  lord  who  spoke.  Thus  the  xeadizig  was  dropt,  as  also 
the  passing  a  vote  upon  the  Act"— Jerviswood  Conresponaenoe,  14. 
In  this  letter  there  is  a  report  of  Bishop  Burnet's  speech  on  the  occasioa 
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was  worse  even  than  a  dedaiadon  of  war ;  it  was  the 
axrogation  of  a  legislative  superiority  in  England  over 
Scodand.  It  was  therefore  wisely  resolved,  that  though 
the  measure  adopted  should  be  strong,  it  should  be  en- 
tirely one  of  internal  protection,  isolating  England  from 
her  self-willed  neighbour  by  protecting  the  countiy  from 
invasion,  and  depriving  Scotsmen  of  the  privileges  of 
English  citizens,  until  both  nations  were  either  legisla- 
tively united,  or  could  look  forward  to  a  common  regal 
succession.  An  address  was  presented  to  the  queen, 
desirii^  her  to  fortify  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth,  and 
repair  the  works  at  Carlisle  and  Hull ;  to  embody,  arm, 
and  discipline  the  militia  of  the  four  northern  counties, 
and  to  march  r^;ular  troops  to  the  Border.  Her  majesty's 
answer  savoured  of  moderation,  consideration,  and  delay. 
A  survey  applicable  to  the  proposed  fortifications  was  to 
be  made  and  laid  before  both  Houses,  ^^and  what  forces 
could  be  spared  from  their  attendance  here,  should  be 
quartered  upon  the  Borders  as  they  had  been  the  last 
year."  The  House  proceeded  rapidly  with  the  necessary 
l^islation.  On  the  20th  of  December,  they  read  a  third 
time,  and  sent  to  the  Commons,  a  bill  for  the  entire 
Union  of  the  kingdoms.  They  were  thus  proceeding  with 
meastires  for  the  consolidation  of  the  empire,  when  they 
were  met  by  a  new  impediment  dose  at  hand.  The 
House  of  Commons  felt  that  this  juncture  of  danger  and 
anxiety  was  a  favourable  one  for  distinctly  asserting  a 
new  privilege,  or  rather  a  new  application  of  one  ancient 
and  fundamental,  that  of  originating  all  supplies  in  their 
own  House.  They  treated  pecuniary  penalties  in  the  bill 
as  supplies,  and,  in  the  words  of  Burnet,  ''were  resolved 
to  adhere  to  a  notion,  which  had  now  taken  such  root 
among  them  that  it  could  not  be  shaken,  that  the  Lords 
could  not  put  any  such  clause  into  a  bill  begun  with 
them."  The  Commons,  letting  the  Lords'  bill  he  on  the 
table,  brought  in  their  own.  In  its  passage  through  the 
House,  it  was  divested  of  a  clause  sanctioning  idl  the 
Protestant  freeholders  of  the  six  northern  counties  in  tak- 
ing arms.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  on 
the  ist  February.    The  ftctioos  hoped  that  the  Upper 
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House  would,  in  retaliation  for  the  fate  of  their  own, 
reject  or  mutilate  this  measure ;  but  it  was  passed  imme- 
diately, and  without  discussion. 

The  first  department  of  this  somewhat  formidable  stat- 
ute made  provision  for  a  treaty  of  union.  Power  was 
given  to  the  Crown  to  appoint  commissioners,  authorised 
to  meet  and  transact  with  any  body  of  commissioners  that 
might  have  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
and  to  lay  the  fiiiit  of  their  joint  labours  before  the  sove- 
reign and  the  legislature  of  each  kingdom.  The  protec- 
tive clauses  prospectively  enacted  tibiat  after  the  25th 
December  1705,  until  the  succession  t6  the  crown  of 
Scotland  should  be  settled  by  the  Parliament  of  that  king- 
dom on  the  same  line  that  was  adopted  by  the  Parliament 
of  England,  no  native  of  Scotland,  except  those  settled 
in  the  English  dominions,  or  attached  to  the  military  or 
naval  service,  should  possess  the  privileges  of  a  natural- 
bom  Englishman;  that  in  the  mean  time,  under  heavy 
penalties,  no  horses,  arms,  or  anmiimition,  should  be 
conveyed  fix>m  England  or  Ireland  to  Scotland ;  and  that 
ultimately,  under  forfeiture  and  penalties,  no  coals,  no 
cattle  or  sheep,  or  native  linen,  should  be  imported  from 
Scotland.  The  last  clause  enacted  that  the  commissioners 
were  not  to  be  empowered  to  treat  for  '^  any  alteration  of 
the  liturgy,  rites,  ceremonies,  discipline,  or  government  of 
the  Church,  as  by  law  established."^ 

The  right  of  the  English  legislature  thus  to  protect  their 
country,  by  isolating  it  from  another  nation  which  had  a 
separate  legislature,  and  might,  at  any  moment,  come 
under  a  separate  crown,  was  not  to  be  disputed.  There 
were  many  fears  that  the  hostile  tone  of  the  Act  might 
offend  the  proud  temper  of  the  Scots ;  but  if  it  was  hostile 
it  was  not  dictatorial,  and  involved  less  internal  interfer- 
ence with  Scots  affairs  than  if  it  had  dictated  a  treaty 
of  union  as  the  alternative  that  was  to  prevent  the  sever- 
ance of  the  countries. 

While  this  measure  was  passing  through  the  English 
Parliament,  a  tragedy  occurred,  wmch  told  the  statesmen 

*•  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  7. 
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of  both  nations,  in  the  deepest  tones,  how  necessary  it 
was  to  accomplish  a  settlement  of  the  national  disputes,  as 
the  sole  means  of  evading  a  conflict,  of  which  the  com* 
mencement  was  sure  and  near,  but  the  end  and  results 
removed  into  impenetrable  futurity. 

The  African  Company,  though  their  colony  of  Darien 
was  ruined,  still  attempted  to  keep  up  their  trade.  They 
had  a  vessel  called  the  Annandale,  which  they  were  to 
charter  for  the  East  India  trade  on  her  return  from  Eng- 
land, where  she  happened  to  be,  apparendy  to  obtain  a 
few  English  seamen  acquainted  with  the  Indian  voyage. 
When  it  was  understood  that  there  was,  in  an  EngUsh 
harbour,  a  vessel  in  which  seamen  were  rated  for  the 
Indian  trade,  she  was  seized  at  the  instance  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  condemned  for  breach  of  chartered 
privileges.  The  proper  judicial  routine  was  pursued. 
The  English  Government  were  vexed  by  so  untoward  an 
incident,  and  were  anxious  that  an  extreme  measure  should 
be  avoided.  But  to  attempt,  unless  with  an  effective 
force,  to  influence  a  great  trading  company,  when  its 
monopoly  was  touched,  was  a  vain  imagination,  and  the 
law  was  followed  out  to  the  utmost  rigour. 

It  happened  that  a  vessel  called  the  Worcester,  con- 
nected with  the  East  India  trade,  had  soon  aflerwards  to 
put  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  for  repairs.  The  vessel  seems 
to  have  belonged  not  to  that  East  India  Company  which 
had  seized  the  Scots  vessel,  but  to  that  rival  English 
adventure  called  the  Million  Company,  which  rendered 
it  so  watchful  and  vindictive.  But  the  Scots,  seeing  a 
coincidence  apparently  so  providential,  could  not  be 
expected  to  examine  and  perceive  this  distinction.  As  the 
vessel  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Frith,  visible  from 
Edinbui)^  a  general  popular  feeling  arose  that  she  ought 
to  be  seized  in  reprisal  The  Government  would  not  in- 
terfere ;  but  the  African  Company,  founding  on  a  clause  in 
their  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  intending  to  refer  to  the 
American  and  Asiatic  seas,  authorised  them  ''  to  make  re« 
prisals,  and«to  seek  and  take  reparation  of  damage  done  by 
sea  and  land,"  granted  a  warrant  for  the  seizure  of  the  vessel 

The   Government    offlcers   declined  to  aid    its   en- 
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forcement;  but  the  Compan/s  searetaiy,  Mr  Roderick 
MacKenzie,  resolved  to  execute  it,  with  such  assistance 
as  he  could  derive  from  adventurous  friends.  On  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  mixing  among  the  groups  in  the  High 
Street,  he  enlisted  in  his  project  eleven  '*  pretty  fellows," 
with  whom  he  determined  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the 
vessel.  The  little  band  were  divided  into  two  bodies, 
Irho  were  received  on  the  deck  of  the  Worcester  as 
separate  pleasure  parties,  unacquainted  with  each  other. 
Hospitality  was  proffered  on  both  sides  and  indulged  in, 
the  secretary  moving  through  the  vessel,  and  adjusting 
the  apparently  accidental  distribution  of  his  followers. 
At  a  concerted  signal  they  each  did  his  part;  and  the 
crew,  double  their  number,  were  overpowered  without  a 
casualty.  Some  of  them  were  sent  ashore,  others  kept 
in  custody,  and  the  anxious  secretary  found  himself  the 
captor  of  the  vessel 

The  Government  officers  appear  to  have  still  avoided 
acting  on  either  side,  until  the  affair  assumed. a  new  and 
darker  aspect  It  was  rumoured  that  the  crew  of  the 
Worcester  spoke  of  their  misfortune  as  a  just  retribution 
for  their  crimes ;  and  by  a  perverse  ingenuity,  a  story  was 
created  out  of  their  tipsy  incoherences  and  confused  ex- 
planations, importing  that  they  had  committed  a  piracy 
on  a  vessd  belonging  to  the  Darien  Company,  and  mur- 
dered the  crew.  The  vessel  called  the  Speedy  Return, 
commanded  by  Captain  Drummond,  had  been  long  absent, 
and  was  associated  with  ugly  rumours,  seeming  exactly  to 
coincide  with  the  ominous  confessions  of  the  crew  of  the 
Worcester. 

It  was  at  last  deemed  right  that  there  should  be  a 
judicial  inquiry;  for  these  rumours,  along  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  national  prejudice  that  realised 
and  invigorated  them,  had  penetrated  to  official  quarters. 
The  Privy  Council  pursued  a  close  investigation,  and  at 
last  instructions  were  given  to  indict  Green,  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  and  some  of  his  crew,  for  piracy 
and  murder.  The  trial  began  in  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty on  the  5th  of  March  1705.  After  a  long  and 
exciting  trial,  there  was  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  condem- 
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nation  to  death.  It  must  have  been  evident  to  Engliih 
lawyers  then,  as  it  is  to  impartial  readers  now,  that  it  was 
not  the  proof  of  the  crime,  but  the  passions  and  innate 
belief  of  the  juiy,  if  not  of  the  court,  that  carried  this  ver- 
dict, followed  by  condemnation  to  death.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  prepossession  that  Drummond  and  his  crew 
had  met  a  fool  fate,  the  evidence  against  Green  would 
have  foiled  to  prove  that  he  had  committed  a  piracy  at  all 
The  populace,  however,  were  determined  that  he  should 
suffer,  and  the  official  men  had  too  little  firmness,  or  too 
much  sympathy  with  the  general  cry  for  vengeance,  effec- 
tually to  resist  the  rush.  The  English  Government,  and 
the  few  Scotsmen  able  to  see  that  the  convicts  were  the 
victims  of  national  fuiy,  were  extremely  uneasy.  Many 
earnest  messages  were  sent  firom  the  Court  to  the  Scots 
Privy  Council,  accompanied  by  affidavits  and  other  papers, 
tending  to  show  that  the  men  said  to  be  murdered  might 
be  still  alive.  The  records  of  the  Privy  Council  still  bear 
evidence  of  a  sad  deficiency  in  courageous  justice.  The 
queen,  who  could  only  employ  the  prerogative  in  such 
matters  through  the  Council,  had  desired  them  at  all 
events  to  postpone  the  execution  until  forther  inquiry 
should  be  made.  The  Council  were  divided  and  shaken, 
— so  shaken  between  the  queen's  desire  and  the  Edinburgh 
mob  roaring  round  them,  that  they  would  not  act,  and  the 
law  was  left  to  take  its  course.  On  the  nth  of  April, 
Green  and  two  of  his  crew  were  led  to  execution  amidst 
a  fierce  mob,  who  would  have  done  the  hangman's  ofiice 
themselves,  as  their  children  did  by  Porteous,  had  the 
duty  not  been  performed  by  the  usual  hands.  The  poor 
men  were  sacrificed,  not  to  penal  laws,  but  to  national 
hostility — ^they  were  victims  of  war  rather  than  of  justice ; 
and  there  was  afterwards  abundant  reason  for  believing 
that  Captain  Drummond,  whom  they  were  chaiged  with 
murdering,  was  alive  in  a  distant  land,  wlnle  their 
bones  were  swinging  in  chains  on  the  sands  of  Leith. 
Nearly  twenty  years  later  a  strange  revelation  was  made 
by  a  wandering  sailor.  It  might  have  gratified  Scotland 
by  adding  a  name  to  die  list  of  her  adventurous  sons  ^o 
held  a  brave  career  in  distant  regions ;  but  it  gave  sub- 
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stantial  addition  to  the  reasons  for  suspecting  that  Soot- 
land  had  committed  a  national  crime,  and  it  seems  to  have 
passed  unnoticed.  The  sailor,  named  Robert  Druiy,  had 
seen  Captain  Drummond  and  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
Speedy  Return,  some  years  after  they  were  held  to  have 
been  murdered,  and  after  Green  had  been  hanged  for 
murdering  them.  The  evidence  in  the  trial  had  traced 
them  to  Madagascar  where  they  were  shipwrecked,  and 
there  Drury  found  them.  Drummond  had  made  himself 
a  power  in  that  great  island.  He  seized  and  held  to 
ransom  a  king  who  would  have  slain  him,  then  escaped 
into  a  French  colony  in  the  island,  organised  a  force,  and 
became  a  sort  of  sovereign,  with  wars  and  alliances.^ 
Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
when  there  was  debate  on  the  Porteous  Mob,  commented 
on  the  death  of  Green,  saying :  *'  I  was  so  struck  with  the 
horror  of  the  fact,  that  I  put  myself  in  deep  mourning, 
and  with  the  danger  of  my  life  attended  the  innocent  but 
unfortunate  men  to  the  scaffold,  when  they  died  with  the 
most  affecting  protestations  of  their  innocence.  I  did 
not  stop  here,  for  I  carried  the  head  of  Captain  Green  to 
the  grave ;  and  in  a  few  months  after,  letters  came  from 
the  captain  for  whose  murder,  and  from  the  very  ship  for 
whose  capture,  the  unfortunate  persons  suffered,  informing 
their  friends  that  they  were  all  safe."  ^  Forbes  was  then 
just  twenty  years  old. 

On  all  the  Scots  organs  of  discussion  and  denundar 
tion  there  seems  to  have  come  an  ominous  silence  after 
the  tragedy  was  over.  While  pamphlets  and  parliamen- 
taiy  speedies  allude  to  the  matter  no  longer,  the  quiet 
records  of  the  Privy  Council  show  that  the  rest  of  the 


^  Madagascar,  or  Journal  daring  fifteen  years'  captivity  on  that 
Island,  by  Robert  Dmry,  1722.  There  is  incidental  confirmation 
of  the  tnxth  of  his  story.  See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1769, 
p.  171. 

'  ParL  Hist,  2S4.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  reference  to  such 
letters.  For  a  fiiller  statement  of  the  gromids  on  which  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  Drummond  was  alive,  along  with  other 
incidents  of  the  trial  of  Captain  Green,  see  '  Narratives  of  Criminal 
Trials  in  Scotland.' 
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crew  were  unconditionally  liberated  in  autumn.  This 
was  almost  a  confession  of  the  judicial  slaughter  of  Green, 
for  if  he  was  guilty  they  were  scarcely  less  so.  This 
tragedy,  wherever  it  was  understood  in  England,  naturally 
created  high  indignation.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  slight  communication  and  sympathy  between  the 
countries,  and  also  of  the  unconsciousness  of  England  to 
the  formidable  condition  of  Scotland,  that  the  &te  of 
Captain  Green  and  his  crew  had  littie  more  interest  to 
the  wide  English  public  than  if  it  had  been  an  a&ir  with 
Algerian  pirates. 

At  the  time  when  Scotiand  gave  these  testimonies  of 
deadly  hostility,  one  of  those  who  make  it  their  &vouiite 
pursuit  to  unearth  from  ancient  records  matter  of  political 
offence,  revived  the  old  question  of  the  feudal  superiority 
of  the  Crown  of  Enlgand,  and  the  vassalage  of  Scotland. 
The  attempt  was  received  in  Scotland  with  a  yell  of  indig- 
nation. The  person  so  successful  in  thus  raising  the  for- 
midable national  excitement  was  a  certain  William  Atwood, 
a  barrister,  who,  as  Bishop  Nicholson  says, "  had  conversed 
much  with  the  records  in  the  Tower  in  London,  or  at 
least  with  Mr  Petyt,  the  keeper  of  them.'*  This  was  the 
last  occasion  when  the  old  daim  of  England  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  for  it  brought  a  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  forged  charters.^  They  were  still  preserved 
as  precious  muniments  in  England.  That  they  were 
authentic  was  believed  by  many  of  the  half- instructed 
rummagers  among  old  parchments ;  and  so  confident  was 
Atwood  on  this  point,  tiiat  he  referred  it  to  James  Ander- 
son, the  earliest  of  tiie  eminent  charter  archaeologists  of 
Scotiand.  It  happened  that  Anderson  had  been  working 
out  the  question  in  arranging  materials  for  the  publication 
of  that  collection  of  ancient  Scots  munimental  £su:-similes 
which,  in  its  solid  magnificence,  has  scarcely  been  matched 
in  any  other  land.  Atwood's  appeal  to  him  proved  an 
indiscretion  in  which  some  saw  an  overruled  fatality, 
Anderson  published  an  octavo  volume,  called  *  An  Hi» 

^  See  cfaftp.  xnx. 
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torical  Essay,  showing  that  the  Crown  and  Kingdom  of 
Scotland  is  Imperial  and  Independent'  Atwood  published 
a  rejoinder,  but  it  was  unnecessary  to  attack  it  Ander- 
son had  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  whole  question 
has  in  later  times  been  so  amply  investigated  on  surer 
grounds,  and  with  soberer  judgments,  that  little  use  could 
be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  controversy.  On  the 
loth  of  August  1705,  it  was  voted  that  the  sum  of  ^^4800 
Scots  should  be  awarded  to  Anderson  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services ;  ''  as  also  that  the  thanks  of  the  Parlia- 
ment be  given  him  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  presence  of 
her  majesty's  High  Commissioner  and  the  Estates."  On 
the  same  occasion,  Atwood's  books  were  appointed  to  be 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  in  the  market-place 
of  Edinbuigh. 

The  Parliament  whose  task  it  was  to  consider  the  over- 
ture for  a  union,  at  last  made  by  England  with  so  bad  a 
grace,  assembled  on  the  28th  of  June  1705.  Annandale's 
ministry  was  deemed  incompetent  to  deal  with  so  great  a 
question,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  Queens- 
berry,  though  his  last  misadventure  was  still  fresh  in  recol- 
lection. Queensberry  did  not  at  once  return  to  his  high 
office,  but  took  the  secondary  place  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
The  distinction  of  representing  the  Crown  was  conferred  on 
the  young  Duke  of  Aigyle,  whose  high  spirit  and  talent 
bade  fair  to  rival  the  reputation  bequeathed  to  him.  Another 
young  nobleman.  Lord  Leven,  s6n4>f  the  Earl  of  Melville, 
found  himself  made  joint  Secretanr  of  State  along  with 
Annandale ;  and  generally  the  Qua|lnsberry  ministry  were 
restored  with  but  two  minor  exceptions,  of  whom  Lockhart, 
the  annalist,  significantiy  records  that  he  was  one.^ 

Parties  in  the  coming  conflict  stood  somewhat  thus. 
The  majority  were  prepared  to  stand  by  the  old  demands 
for  free  trade  and  a  communication  of  navigation  and 
colonial  privileges,  however  they  might  range  themselves 
in  the  minuter  division  of  parties.  The  independent  or 
national  party,  headed  by  Fletcher,  were  the  personiflca- 


'  Lockhart  Papers,  i.  113. 
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lion  of  these  demands ;  yet  it  will  have  to  be  recorded 
that  some  of  their  leadmg  men  became  opponents  of  the 
incorporating  union,  as  too  great  a  national  sacrifice  even 
lor  the  obtainment  of  such  enda.  There  was  one  compact 
party — the  Jacobites  or  Cavaliers — ^who  were  resolved  to 
oppose  the  union  in  every  shape.  They  levelled  against 
a  separate,  small,  compact  party,  on  whom  they  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  influence,  the  nickname,  drawn  from 
militaiy  nomenclature,  of  the  "  Squadrone  Volante."  The 
name  was  given  to  them  because  they  acted  together  in  a 
compact  phalanx,  and  thus  sometimes  commanded  and 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  Jacobites. 

The  nominal  leaders  of  this  body,  called  by  their 
enemies  the  "  Squadrone,"  but  by  themsdves  the  ''  new 
party,"  were  the  ex-Commissioner  Lord  Tweeddale,  with 
the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Roxburgh,  Haddington,  and  March- 
mont,  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and  Johnston  the  ex-Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  many  of  their  most  effective  men 
were  those  members  of  the  national  party  who  were  not, 
like  their  leaders  Fletcher  and  Belhaven,  scared  by  find- 
ing that  the  treaty  was  to  be  incorporating  instead  of 
federal 

In  the  queen's  message,  the  settlement  of  the  succes- 
sion was  again  earnestly  and  affectionately  pressed  upon 
the  notice  of  the  Estates,  and  they  were  urgently  advised 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  England,  and  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  treat  for  a  legisla* 
tive  unioiL  There  was  abundance  of  hot  discussion  on 
the  royal  message ;  and  when  a  draft  of  an  answer  was 
laid  before  the  House,  an  amendment  was  carried  that, 
instead  of  taking  it  up,  they  should  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  relating  to  trade.  This  opened  some 
projects  for  the  restoration  of  the  country's  wealth,  without 
either  an  alliance  or  a  quarrel  with  England,  but  they  re- 
ceived scanty  notice.  Among  these  John  Law  of  Lauris- 
ton  proposed  a  scheme,  already  referred  to.  It  received 
from  the  Estates  only  the  negative  contained  in  this  minute 
— "  Proposal  for  supplying  the  nation  with  money  by  a 
paper  credit  read ;  and  after  reasoning  and  debate  thereon, 
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it  was  agreed  that  the  forcing  any  paper  credit  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  unfit  for  this  nation."  ^  A  proposal  for 
a  land  bank  by  Hugh  Chamberlain,  who,  has  we  have 
seen,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  work  out  a  like  project  in 
England,  met  with  little  more  attention.  The  question  of 
trade,  however,  produced  a  measure,  to  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  national  party  attributed  great  importance.  It 
might,  perhaps,  have  materially  influenced  Scots  history, 
had  not  immediately  subsequent  events  reduced  its  im- 
portance to  that  of  a  mere  casual  event  This  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Council  of  Trade.  The  nomination  of 
its  members  was  not  left  to  the  Crown,  but  they  were 
specifically  named  in  the  Act ;  and  their  judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive powers  were  so  supreme,  that,  in  this  great  depart- 
ment of  national  afi^irs,  they  must  have  superseded  the 
Crown,  the  Privy  Council,  the  courts  of  law,  and  even  the 
Parliament  by  which  they  were  created. 

Among  the  other  proceedings  in  this  Parliament,  b^ore 
the  great  question  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  came  on  for 
battle,  there  were  several  which  served  only  as  temporary 
indications  of  feeling,  and  were  prevented  by  subsequent 
events  from  coming  into  legislative  existence.  They  were 
resuscitative  of  the  limitating  projects  of  the  previous  ses- 
sion, and,  like  them,  were  directed  against  the  Crown. 
It  was  their  avowed  object  that  the  monarchic  institutions 
of  the  country  must  be  sacrificed,  should  there  be  no 
other  means  of  fireeing  the  Government  from  English  in- 
fluence. Thus  a  measure  was  carried,  which,  on  the 
queen's  death,  was  to  make  the  oflicers  of  state  and  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  courts  elective  by  Parliament,  if 
the  two  nations  should  come  under  the  same  monarch.* 

By  another  Act,  the  inducement  to  which  is  obvious,  it 

^  Act  ParL,  xi.  218. 

*  A  modified  proposal,  that  the  Estates  should  only  have  a  veto  on 
the  Crown  selection,  was  lost.  "  After  debate  upon  nomfamting  the 
said  officers,  it  was  put  to  the  vote— If  the  nomination  of  the  officers 
of  state,  &c.,  shall  be  by  the  king  in  Parliament,  with  the  advice, 
consent,  and  approbation  of  the  &tates,  or  if  the  nomination  shall 
be  by  the  Estates  of  Parliament ;  and  carried  that  the  nomination 
shall  be  by  the  Estates  of  Parliament  "—Minutes,  l6th  AoRoat 
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was  provided^that  a  Scots  ambassador  should  be  present 
at  cverjr  trea^  made  by  the  monarch  of  the  two  king- 
doms with  a  foreign  power.  A  third  Act  appointed  trien- 
nial Parliaments,  and  was  to  come  into  effect  at  the  expiry 
of  three  years.  None  of  these  Acts  received  the  touch 
of  the  sceptre,  nor  was  the  royal  assent  to  them  pressed 
after  the  question  of  the  treaty  was  seriously  opened. 

These  innovations  were  accompanied  by  wider  pro- 
posals of  the  same  character,  which  did  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  Fletcher  brought  forward  a  great 
.  measure  of  Limitations  and  Securities,  introduced  by  one 
of  his  bold  and  vivid  speeches.  By  this  scheme  the 
Parliament  was  to  become  a  provisional  government  on 
the  queen's  demise,  with  established  limitations  for  the 
protection  of  the  country's  nationality,  in  case  it  should 
prove  impossible  to  prevent  the  monarch  of  England  from 
being  also  monarch  of  Scotland.  These  provisions  in- 
volved annual  Parliaments ;  the  disqualification  of  place- 
men to  vote ;  the  passing  of  Acts  by  the  assent  of  the 
elected  president  of  the  Parliament,  as  equivalent  to  the 
touching  of  the  sceptre ;  the  vesting  of  the  patronage  of 
office,  and  the  distribution  of  emolument,  in  the  Parliar 
ment,  whose  assent  was  not  only  virtually  but  directly 
necessary  to  the  support  of  an  armed  force,  and  to  de- 
clarations of  war  and  treaties  of  peace.  A  committee  of 
thirty-one  members  was  to  sit  in  the  intervals  of  sessions, 
to  exercise  the  executive  powers  of  Parliament,  and  be  a 
cabinet  council  elected  by  that  body.  The  scheme  in- 
volved— ^along  with  whatever  is  offensive  to  levellers  in 
the  pomp,  dignity,  and  inequality  of  a  monarchy — ^all  that 
is  practioJly  cumbrous  and  unworkable  in  a  headless 
republic  To  its  other  features  must  be  added  that  of 
vote  by  ballot  This  expression  did  not  indicate  the  plan 
of  secret  voting  for  representatives  now  known  by  that 
name,  but  an  arrangement  for  concealing  the  votes  of 
members  of  Parliament  from  the  Court  It  was  not  new 
to  the  practice  ot  the  Scots  Parliament,  where  we  have 
found  it  started  as  an  eccentric  variation  in  the  Parliament 
of  Charles  IL^ 

^  See  chap.  Izxriii. 
VOL.  VIII.  H 
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Fletcher's  project,  along  with  the  other  incidental 
matters  then  brought  before  the  Estates,  in  reality  only 
offered  a  temporary  diversion  during  the  anxious  lull, 
before  the  great  question,  on  which  hung  their  country's 
faXt  and  their  own,  should  come  on.  When  it  was  seriously 
begun  to,  all  others  were  left  in  their  several  stages  of 
advancement  as  forgotten  things. 

It  is  on  the  25th  of  August  that  we  first  find  the  draft 
of  an  act  for  a  Treaty  of  Union  brought  specifically  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  On  the  28th,  Fletcher,  ever 
at  his  post,  proposed  that  a  loyal  and  dutifid  address 
should  be  sent  to  her  majesty, — "That  the  Act  lately 
passed  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  containing  a  pro- 
posal for  a  Treaty  of  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  is  niade 
m  such  injurious  terms  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  this 
nation,  that  we  who  represent  this  kingdom  in  Parlia- 
ment can  no  ways  comply  with  it"  The  House,  how- 
ever proceeded  with  the  bill,  and  resumed  consideration 
of  its  clauses  on  30th  August,  when  some  of  the  details 
were  considered  and  passed.  On  the  ist  September  it 
was  resumed.  It  was  passed  as  a  general  resolution,  that 
commissioners  for  treating  of  a  Union  should  not  meet 
those  authorised  on  the  part  of  England,  until  the  Act 
of  the  English  Parliament,  so  hostile  to  Scotland,  was 
repealed.  It  was  warmly  debated  whether  this  condition 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Act,  or  should  be  the  substance 
of  a  separate  address  to  the  queen.  After  angry  debates 
and  protestations,  the  latter  alternative  was  carried  by  a 
vote,  which,  to  the  modem  reader,  may  seem  the  welcome 
commencement  of  a  rational  policy,  worthy  of  forbearing 
statesmen  awakened  to  a  sense  of  public  duty,  while  to 
the  fanatic  opponents  of  the  Union,  it  was  the  first  start- 
ling indication  of  treachery  and  subserviency.  They  were 
destined  to  see  their  suspicions  alarmingly  confirmed  ere 
that  day's  sitting  was  over. 

In  fact,  on  that  day,  with  hard  and  rapid  work,  the  Act 
for  appointing  the  commissioners  was  carried,  and  the 
first  great  step  towards  the  Union  taken.  When  the  plan 
for  separating  the  address  from  the  Act  was  passed,  the 
hour  was  late,  and  we  are  told  that  many  cf  the  members 
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of  the  Opposition,  deeming  the  business  of  the  day  finished, 
had  left  the  House.  But  a  question  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance was  then  brought  on.  Were  the  commissioners 
for  the  Union  to  be  appointed  by  Parliament,  or  left  to 
the  nomination  of  the  Crown  ?^ 

The  Jacobites  were  dead  against  a  Crown  nomination, 
believing  that  on  an  interruption  of  the  business  on  this 
point  they  would  have  with  them  the  republican  sympathies 
of  Fletcher  and  his  immediate  followers.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  as  leader  of  the  Jacobites^  was  expected  to  be 
foremost  in  resistance.  It  may  be  imagined,  then,  how 
the  small  remnant  of  his  supporters  who  remained  in  the 
House  far  in  the  night  of  that  tiresome  day,  were  astonished 
when  the  duke  stood  up  and  moved  that  the  nomination 
of  the  commissioners  should  be  with  the  queen.  The 
appalled  remnant  maintained  their  battle  with  fierce  and 
frantic  eloquence,  but  without  avail.  The  minutes  senten- 
tiously  bear — "Thereafter  the  vote  was  stated, — Leave 
the  nomination  of  the  commissioners  to  the  queen,  or  to 
be  done  by  the  Estates  of  Parliament;  and  carried  to  be 
left  to  the  queen."  The  final  vote  was  tlien  proposed, 
and  the  ^  Act  for  a  treaty  with  England"  was  carried.^ 

The  Act  followed  in  its  general  terms  the  example  set 
in  England,  appointing  the  conditions  of  treaty,  when 
they  should  be  adopted,  to  be  committed  to  three  writings, 
one  for  each  Parliament,  and  the  third  for  her  majesty.  It 
contained  an  important  condition,  specially  carried  before 
the  general  question  was  brought  on,  "  That  the  commis- 
sioners shall  not  treat  of  or  concerning  any  alteration  of 
the  worship,  discipline,  or  government  of  the  Church  of 
this  kingdom,  as  now  by  law  established." 

Three  days  afterwards,  on  the  4th    September,  the 


'  Jenriswood  CorrespondeDce,  1 19. 

*  "Then  the  question  moved  how  the  commissioners  should  he 
oamed.  D.  Ham.  moved  it  might  he  hy  the  ^ ueen.  Saltoun  opposed 
that  most  hitteiiy.  Put  to  the  vote,  and  earned  hy  about  40  it  should 
be  hy  the  queen."  The  minutes  contain  evidence  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour, — "Moved,  it  being  now  late^  the  farther  proceedings  in 
this  Act  be  delayed  till  the  next  sederunt;  and  the  vote  being  stated. 
Proceed  on  this  act  or  delay— carried,  Piooeed." 
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Parliament  reassembled,  and  passed  an  address  to  the 
queen,  on  the  bringing  up  the  Act  for  her  assent  Refer- 
ring to  the  great  measure  as  passed  "in  the  most  £ur  and 
equal  terms  that  could  be  expected,"  the  address  opened 
on  the  hardship  and  offence  to  Scotland  of  that  threat- 
ening Act  whidi  was  to  make  the  Scots  aliens,  and  cut 
off  from  them  in  England  the  privileges  which  had  been 
for  a  century  reciprocal  between  the  two  nations;  and 
set  forth  that  the  Scots  Parliament  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  honour  of  their  nation,  to 
agree  and  order  imanimously,  "  That  the  commissioners 
shall  not  commence  any  treaty,  until  the  injurious  clauses 
are  repealed."  The  precise  efficacy  of  this  resolution  might 
have  been  a  matter  of  doubt.  Had  its  condition  been 
incorporated  in  the  Act,  as  the  minority  desired,  it  is 
clear  that  the  treaty  would  have  been  only  conditionally 
authorised,  and  that  if  any  legislative  jealousy  should 
suggest  the  unworthiness  of  repeahng  an  English  Act  on 
the  dictation  of  a  Scots  legislature,  the  project  would  yet 
be  defeated.  But  the  Act  was  in  itself  a  clear  and  con- 
clusive authority;  and  some  means  might  be  found  for 
neutralising  the  resolution,  even  if  it  had  any  authority 
beyond  the  session  of  Parliament,  which  was  disputed. 
The  clear  and  liberal  mind  of  Lord  Somers,  however, 
found  an  immediate  remedy  for  such  difficulties;  and 
at  his  suggestion,  when  the  English  Parliament  met  on 
25th  October,  the  offensive  clauses  were  immediately  and 
frankly  repealed. 

The  delicate  task  now  remained  of  selecting  the  com- 
missioners. The  appointment  for  Scotland  was  issued  on 
the  27  th  of  February,  that  for  England  on  the  loth  of 
April,  1706.  The  former  was,  according  to  national 
custom,  in  Latin ;  the  other  in  English.  Their  terms  did 
not  differ  to  any  noticeable  extent,  unless  the  homage  to 
national  peculiarities  in  describing  Scotland,  in  the  Scots 
commission,  as  the  ancient  kingdom,  may  be  deemed  a 
slight  touch  of  judicious  statecraft.  The  numbers  were 
thirty-one  on  either  side.  There  were  some  material  and 
emphatic  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  two  lists.     In 
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the  English,  every  member  who  was  not  a  peer  was  an 
official  person,  as  if  the  matter  were  left  by  the  nation  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  Scots  list  was  of  a 
more  representative  character.  It  contained  not  only  the 
names  of  private  gentlemen,  such  as  Smollet  of  Bonhill, 
and  Campbell  of  Ardentinnie,  selected  from  the  smaller 
barons  or  county  members,  but  it  professed  to  represent 
the  burgal  interest  in  Sir  Patrick  Johnstone,  the  provost 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Hugh  Montgomery,  ex-provost  of 
Glasgow.  There  was  no  attempt  to  represent  the  Scots 
Church ;  while,  according  to  ancient  etiquette,  the  two 
archbishops  were  appointed  on  the  English  side.  But 
however  this  might  be  disliked  in  Scotland,  it  was  not 
consistent  with  the  avowed  claims  of  the  Scots  estab- 
lishment, to  acknowledge,  by  representation  in  such  a 
secular  body,  its  power  to  affect  her  position;  and  she  was 
better  served  by  the  condition  in  the  Act  specially  exclud- 
ing the  ''  discipline  and  government  **  of  the  Church  from 
the  deliberations  of  the  Commission.  The  leaders  of  the 
Church  were  well  aware  that,  before  any  measure  founded 
on  the  treaty  could  pass  the  Scots  Parliament,  they 
would  have  a  far  more  palpable  opportunity  of  standing 
by  their  establishment  than  representatives  could  command 
in  a  secret  conclave.  One  man,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
was  designedly  omitted  from  the  Scots  list  It  was 
seen,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  name  of  another  terri- 
torial potentate,  to  whom  there  were  no  similar  objections, 
the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  was  not  there ;  and  it  is  said  that, 
having  engaged  to  get  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  appointed, 
he  took  umbrage  at  not  succeeding,  and  withdrew  his  own 
name.  One  name  on  the  Scots  list  seems  to  have  as- 
tonished its  owner — George  Lockhart  of  Camwath.  He 
appears  to  have  been  chosen  on  the  somewhat  courageous 
policy  of  not  leaving  the  opponents  of  the  union  wholly 
unrepresented.  He  gave  no  trouble;  and  when  his  Jacobite 
friends  reproached  him  for  allowing  all  to  go  on  without  a 
remonstrant  voice,  he  explained  that  he  sat  at  the  board 
not  as  a  commissioner,  but  as  a  spy.  In  thb  he  seems  to 
have  felt  as  justifiable  as  the  officer  who  assumes  a  peas- 
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ant's  disguise,  and  enters  the  enemy's  camp  at  the  risk 
of  being  hanged. 

The  commissioners  assembled  in  the  old  council-chamber 
of  the  Cockpit,  at  WhitehaU.  At  their  first  meeting,  on 
the  1 6th  of  April  1706,  they  exchanged  addresses, — ^the 
Lord-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  speaking  for  England, 
and  the  Scots  Chancellor  for  Scotland  These  speeches 
were  not  properly  intended  to  gain  any  point  or  take  up 
any  policy,  but  to  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  deliberate  interchanges  of  courteous  goodwill, 
as  combatants  interchange  courteous  defiance.  The  com- 
missioners, having  thus  seen  each  other,  adjourned  for  six 
days,  and  on  the  2  2d  the  serious  business  conmienced. 
The  method  of  proceeding  was,  that  each  body,  in  its 
separate  capacity,  should  offer  articles  or  propositions  for 
the  adoption  of  the  whole  board  -,  that  the  other  party 
should  separately  deliberate  on  every  article  so  ofifered, 
and  should  report  to  the  assembled  board  their  adoption 
or  rejection  of  it  Preliminary  articles  for  carrying  out 
this  method,  clear  and  brief,  were  proposed  on  the  part  of 
England.  They  were,  that  each  proposal  should  be  made 
in  writing,  and  each  point  agreed  on  specifically  recorded ; 
but  that  nothing  assented  to  should  be  held  binding  on 
either  side,  until  the  whole  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  laid  before  Parliament  A  small  conmiittee 
was  appointed  on  each  side  to  authenticate  the  proceedings 
— a  duty  which  the  body  at  large  might  overlook  in  the 
fervour  of  important  discussion.  Finally,  it  was  resolved 
that  ^'  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  both 
kingdoms,  during  the  treaty,  be  kept  secret"  Without 
such  a  protection,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
board  to  carry  on  their  delicate  operations.  Whatever 
verbal  discussion  may  have  taken  place  during  these 
meetings  is  now  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion.  We  possess 
only  what  was  put  into  writing,  but  the  minutes  of  the 
board  are  both  full  and  instructive.^ 

^  The  best  report  is  in  '*  Prooeediogs  of  the  CommissioiieiB  ap- 
pointed to  treat  for  on  Union  betwixt  the  Kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
England,  16  April— 23  July  1706/'  Scots  Acts,  xi.,  Appendix. 
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After  the  preliminary  arrangements,  the  English  offered 
an  article  containing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
treaty— one  kingdom  with  a  new  name,  one  Parliament, 
and  a  destination  of  the  new  crown  according  to  the 
Act  of  Succession.  It  was  felt  that  on  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  this  proposition,  the  fate  of  the  whole  project 
depended. 

The  board  stood  adjourned  for  two  days.  On  the 
resumption,  the  Scots  commissioners  intimated  their 
approval  of  the  subsidiary  arrangements  for  conducting 
business.  To  the  fundamental  proposal  submitted  to 
their  consideration,  however,  they  did  not  bring  up  an 
answer,  but  they  submitted  certain  proposals  of  detail  on 
their  own  part.  Their  substance  was,  that  the  descent  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  fixed  on  the  terms  of  the 
English  Act  of  Succession ;  that  there  should  be  a  mutual 
participation  of  rights  and  privileges;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  mutual  free  trade,  in  which  the  colonies  were 
to  be  included.  These  propositions  pointed  to  a  federal 
rather  than  an  incorporating  union.  They  would  stiU 
leave  two  nations  with  separate  interests  and  jealousies, 
and  distinct  legislative  organisations  to  represent  them, 
instead  of  one  nation,  of  which  the  component  parts  would 
gradually  fuse  into  each  other.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  the  English  commissioners  felt  to  be  the  chief 
object  for  which  they  worked.  If  it  were  not  to  be 
carried,  they  need  not  go  on ;  and  with  fortunate  finnness 
they  desired  an  answer  to  their  first  proposal,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  proceeding  with  the  treaty.^ 

Next  day  the  Scots  commissioners  gave  their  accept- 
ance of  the  proposal,  accompanied  with  a  demand  for 

^  This  position  was  assumed  by  them  with  dae  courtesy.  Thna^ 
**  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  England  are  so  fully  convinced  that 
nothing  but  an  entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  will  settle  perfect 
and  lasting  friendship  between  them,  that  they  therefore  think  fit  to 
decline  entering  into  any  further  consideration  of  the  proposal  now 
made  by  the  I^rds  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  as  not  tending  to 
tlutt  end;  and  desire  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Scotland 
would  be  pleased  to  give  in  their  answer  to  the  proposal  delivered  on 
Monday  tne  22d  instant,  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  England, 
fai  order  to  an  entire  union  of  both  kingdoms." 
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reciprocity  of  citizenship  and  tiading  privileges.  This 
was  doubtless  intended  to  stand  on  the  records  of  the 
transaction  as  evidence  that  the  Scots  commissioners 
came  to  independent  terms  with  the  English,  and  were 
not  beaten  by  them.  The  condition  was  frankly  accepted 
as  ^'  a  necessary  consequence  "  of  an  entire  union ;  and 
thus  this  fundamental  difficulty  being  over,  the  commis- 
sioners could  proceed  to  adjust  the  details,  with  the  view 
of  making  the  citizens  of  eadi  nation,  as  far  as  practicable, 
equal  citizens  of  the  new  nation  into  which  the  two  were 
to  be  combined. 

The  next  object  of  negotiation  was  the  adjustment  of 
taxation  and  national  burdens,  a  complex  and  difficult 
task,  but  not  so  perilous  as  those  which  had  been  accom- 
plished. It  was  comprehensively  proposed  on  the  side  of 
the  English,  ''  that  there  be  the  same  customs,  excises, 
and  all  other  taxes,  and  the  same  prohibitions,  restrictions, 
and  regulations  of  trade,  throughout  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain.^'  They  probably  did  not  expect  easily 
and  simply  to  sweep  away  all  difficulties  in  a  comprehensive 
sentence,  but  they  had  set  forth  distinctly  the  object  to 
which  negotiation  ought  to  tend.  They  considered  a 
uniform  system  of  taxation  so  vitally  important,  that  they 
did  not  hesitate,  with  wise  liberality,  to  intimate  that 
England  was  ready  to  pay  for  it  in  immediate  cash — and 
in  the  end,  as  we  shall  see,  she  did  so.  The  complete 
uniformity  of  taxation  was  not  entirely  effected,  but 
any  exceptions  to  it  were  trifling  and  casual.  But  the 
extent  to  which  the  object  was  thus  in  one  sweep  accom- 
plished, is  eminently  creditable  to  the  statesmen  who 
carried  the  Union.  The  Scots  commissioners  proposed 
to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail ;  a  reasonable  proposal, 
cordially  acceded  to.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
and  after  they  had  yielded  the  most  important  points  of 
immediate  practical  interest,  they  threw  out  a  distinct  hint 
that  some  guarantee  to  Scotland  should  limit  the  extent 
of  the  future  taxation  to  which  their  country  might  be 
liable.  This  proposal  was,  however,  calmly,  but  decidedly, 
faced  as  inconsistent  with  a  complete  incorporation,  the 
English  commissioners  saying,  "  the  Lords  Commissioners 
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fiir  England  ore  of  opinion,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  ever  lay  any  sort  ot 
burthens  upon  the  united  kingdom,  but  what  they  shall 
find  of  necessity  at  that  time  for  the  preservation  and  good 
of  the  whole,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances 
and  abilities  of  eveiy  part  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and 
to  allow  of  any  supposition  to  the  contrary,  would  be  to 
form  and  set  up  an  unanswerable  aigument  against  the 
Union  itsel£" 

When  they  had  mastered  the  details  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  two  countries,  a  concession  eminently 
satisfiu:tory  was  made  by  Scotland,  "  That  all  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  be  under  the  same 
r^ulations,  prohibitions,  and  restrictions,  and  liable  to 
equal  impositions  and  duties  for  export  and  import" 
This  concession  was  indeed  essential  to  that  free  trade  for 
which  Scotland  had  been  struggling.  It  immediately  set 
at  rest  all  fears  of  adjustment,  by  making  a  uniformity  in 
that  one  branch  of  taxation  where  uniformity  is  most 
essential  to  united  nationality.  Two  districts  may  have 
distinct  house  taxes,  or  window  or  stamp  duties,  yet  be  in 
all  essentials  one  people,  the  operation  of  the  tax  being 
purely  teiritoriaL  But  two  territories  which  have  different 
imposts  on  trade,  have  distinct  interests,  in  their  mutual 
relations  and  their  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  and  retain  a  potent  element  of  disunion.  A 
few  exceptions  made  from  the  general  principle  of  uniform 
duties  for  the  whole  island,  were  infinitely  troublesome 
until  they  were  repealed ;  and  the  impolicy  of  even  trifling 
local  exceptions  to  the  general  sweep  of  a  tariff  has  been 
amply  shown,  to  the  torment  of  statesmen,  in  the  history 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  Scots, 
having  the  Equivalent  in  view,  made  a  farther  concession 
of  an  equality  of  excise  on  liquors.  The  chief  element  in 
the  English  duties  was  the  tax  of  2s.  6d.  on  beer  and  ale, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  the  excise  duties  brought  a 
revenue  of  ;;^677,76s,  while  that  of  Scotland  was  ;£30,ooo, 
or  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  amount  Had  the  excise 
in  England  been  systematised  according  to  Walpole's  no- 
tions, an  accommodation  would  have  been  more  difficult; 
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and  we  shall  afterwards  see  how  bitterly  the  seeds  of  strife 
were  sown  in  Scotland  by  the  enlargement  of  the  excise 
duties.  But  there  were  other  features  in  the  English 
revenue  of  the  time,  conducive  to  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  interests.  It  was  pleaded  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  that 
before  the  country  would  find  itself  able  to  participate  in 
the  heavy  taxation  of  England,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
she  should  enjoy  for  a  few  years  the  prosperous  fruits  of 
the  Union,  with  the  substantial  help  of  the  Equivalent  It 
was  proposed,  therefore,  to  afford  a  temporary  exemption 
from  some  taxes.  It  was  fortunately  found  that  many  of 
the  imposts  which  it  was  most  expedient  so  to  postpone, 
were  only  temporary  in  England,  and  thus  the  question 
of  adjustment  could  be  appropriately  left  to  the  united 
Parliament  on  their  expiry.  The  registry  and  malt  duties 
were  to  expire  immediately,  the  latter  being  annual ;  the 
window  duties  and  a  portion  of  the  stamp  duties  were  to 
expire  on  the  ist  August  1710,  while  the  heavy  tax  on 
coals  expired  on  the  30th  September  in  the  same  year — 
an  exemption  from  these,  while  they  lasted,  was  the  easiest 
adjustment  of  difficulties.  The  salt  duty  was  more  trouble- 
some, as  it  was  permanent,  and  affected — what  has  always 
been  treated,  though  not  quite  deservedly,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  national  wealth  of  Scotland — ^preserved  fish ; 
but  in  this  too  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made. 
This  small  matter,  however,  was  one  of  the  most  tedious, 
if  not  the  most  difficult,  in  adjustment.  It  was  settled  by 
an  exemption  to  Scotland  from  an  internal  salt  duty  for 
seven  years,  fortified  with  elaborate  protections  to  England 
fix>m  importation,  whether  in  a  simple  or  impregnated 
shape. 

It  was  on  the  land-tax  that  the  Scots  commissioners 
made  the  best  baigain  ;  and  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  its  adjustment  they  had  an  eye  to  their  own 
interest  as  landowners.  The  land-tax  of  England  was 
nominally  4s.  a  pound  on  the  rent  There  were  many 
reasons  why  a  nominal  uniformity,  by  the  extension  of  the 
same  rate  to  Scotland,  would  prove  a  practical  inequality. 
Rent  did  not  mean  precisely  the  same  thing  in  die  two 
countries.    While  the  English  farmer  was  often  a  capitalist, 
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frith  land  which  he  held  on  the  terms  of  an  easy  invest- 
ment,  many  Scots  estates  were  rackrented  by  needy 
people,  competing  for  the  privilege  of  tilling  their  small 
allotments,  like  die  Irish  cottars  of  later  times.  In  dis- 
tricts of  another  character,  rent  scarcely  existed — the 
landowner's  estate  consisting  in  the  service  of  his  followers. 
A  third  dass  of  estates  were  those  where  the  tenants'  or 
vassals'  acknowledgment  was  paid  in  kind,  and  could  not 
be  easily  valued.  It  was  shown  that  in  England  long 
practice  had  confirmed  certain  systems  of  "fining  down" 
estates,  or  exacting  the  tenants'  return,  not  entirely  in  an- 
nual rent,  but  in  fines.  What  the  Scots  had  most  power- 
fiilly  to  plead,  however,  was  that  in  England  the  4s.  per 
pound  had  never  been  actually  levied  upon  the  speafic 
rents.  The  sum  demanded  was  spread  over  the  kingdom. 
Each  county  supplied  its  quota,  raised  within  itse^,  and 
sometimes  ^ing  as  lightly  as  2s.  per  pound.  It  was 
pleaded  that  the  same  arrangement  should  be  extended 
to  Scotland,  by  drawing  firom  the  country  an  annual  smn 
equitably  adjusted  to  the  amount  drawn  from  Englandl 
That  amount,  imder  the  4s.  system,  was  ;^2,ooo,ooo.  It 
was  proposed  and  agreed  to  that  Scotland  should  fiimish 
;^i  2,000  for  each  is.  per  pound  levied  in  England. 
Thus  when  the  rich  coimtry  paid  ;£2,ooo,ooo,  the  poor 
was  to  contribute  ;^48,ooo.  This  amount  of  less  than 
£$0  for  each  ^^2000  paid  by  England,  was  doubtless  un- 
justly proportioned.  It  would  seem  to  be  extravagandy 
unequal  at  the  present  day,  when  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  wealth  enables  it  to  pay  in  income-tax  a  tenth 
of  the  amount  payable  in  England.  But  the  Scots  land- 
owners of  that  day,  though  feudally  powerfiil,  were  ex- 
tremely poor  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  and  something  must 
be  allowed  to  the  weakness  of  poor  human  nature,  when 
n^otiators  are  treating  on  their  own  direct  interests. 

Elaborate  statements  of  the  different  items  of  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  laid  before 
the  board.  From  these  documents  the  following  compre- 
hensive results  are  derived:^    The   total  revenues  of 

>  The  documents  may  be  found  in  De  Foe's  Histoiy,  but  in  a  more 
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England  amounted  to  ;f  5)691,803,  3s.  4j^d  In  Scotland 
the  pernicious  system  of  fanning  the  duties  was  adopted ; 
and  a  general  calculation  was  made  that,  increasing  the 
land-tax  from  ^36,000  to  ^48,000,  the  revenue  of  the 
country  would  amount,  in  a  round  sum,  to  ;^i  60,000. 
The  debts  of  England,  permanent  and  limited — ^then  in  a 
more  complex  condition  than  they  are  at  present — gave  a 
total  amount  of  ;;^z 7,763,842, 17s.  3^d.  In  Scotland  tlie 
real  and  the  nominal  debts  were  different  things.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  rate  the  full  amount  of  the  latter. 
The  English  system  of  paying  all  immediate  obligations, 
and  where  the  revenue  for  the  time  was  insufficient  to 
meet  them,  charging  some  special  tax  with  a  loan  for  the 
purpose,  had  not  been  adopted.  The  obligations  of  the 
country  not  being  measurable  in  specific  loans,  were 
roundly  estimated  at  ;£i  60,000,  the  amount  of  the  annual 
revenue.  When  the  funds  assigned  for  the  payment  of 
debts  in  England  were  compared  with  the  corresponding 
sources  of  income  in  Scotland,  the  following  curious  re- 
sults came  out :  Against  a  sum  of  j£h34i9S59  ^^  customs 
duties  in  England,  the  amoimt  from  the  same  source  of 
revenue  in  Scotland  was  set  down  as  ;£3o,ooo.  When 
this  was  divided,  as  if  it  had  been  a  portion  of  the  English 
fund,  into  available  revenue,  and  the  portion  set  aside  to 
pay  debt,  it  appeared  that  the  amount  devotable  to  the 
current  expenses  of  the  empire  would  be  £623^^  while 
that  to  English  debts  would  amount  to  ^23,761.  It 
was  roughly  inferred  from  this  that  for  every  j^iooo 
a-year  of  additional  customs  duty  levied  in  Scotland,  a 


full  and  authentic  form  in  the  Appendix  to  the  eleventh  volume 
of  the  Scots  Acts.  De  Foe  has  put  them  together  with  extreme 
carelessness,  and  the  author  fomid,  in  cheddne  the  sums  arithmeti- 
cally, that  there  must  be  many  blunders.  In  ue  more  correct  copy 
in  the  Acts,  it  was  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  at  least  one 
inaccuracv,.  where  items  could  not  be  adjusted  to  a  summation.  A 
rigid  arithmetical  analysis  might  perhaps  show  where  the  error  lies  > 
but  at  this  time  of  day  it  seems  unnecessary  to  correct  it,  as  it  does 
not  touch  the  incidence  of  general  results.  Any  one  who  amuses 
himself  in  a  leisure  hour  with  testing  arithmetical  calculations^ 
generally  received  as  true,  will  be  astonished  to  find  ht>w  often  they 
are  inaccurate. 
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proportion  amounting  to  ;£792  would  be  raised  for  pay- 
ment  of  the  debts  with  which  England  was  burdened,  and 
would,  in  &cty  be  forestalled  by  that  counti/s  extravagance. 
So  also,  when  the  two  excise  tariffs  and  the  burdens  on 
them  were  examined,  the  amount  levied  in  England  on 
liquors  was  set  down  as  ^947,602,  against  ;;^33,5oo  in 
Scotland ;  and  when,  by  the  rule  of  three,  the  latter  sum 
was  apportioned  on  the  pajonents  borne  on  the  excise  of 
Enghmd,  as  if  it  had  been  raised  there,  it  was  found  that 
a  sum  of  £20yg^6  would  go  in  payment  of  debt  Thus, 
for  every  additional  ;;^iooo  which  the  Scots  raised  in 
excise  duties — anticipating  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  after  the  union  would  greatly  increase  the  fund — 
it  appeared  that  about  ^623  would  go  in  payment  of  the 
debts  of  England. 

A  little  attention  is  necessary  for  understanding  the 
exact  nature  of  the  "  Equivalent "  offered  from  England  as 
a  compensation  for  these  inequalities,  and  the  calculations 
on  which  it  was  founded.  One  part  of  it  was  indefinite 
in  amount  It  was  to  defiray  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease on  Scots  taxation,  which  was  to  go  in  payment  of 
the  debts  of  England.  The  amount  could  not  of  course 
be  calculated  until  the  extent  of  the  increase  was  known ; 
but  a  foundation  for  the  calculation  was  laid.  It  was  shown 
how  much  of  every  thousand  of  increase  on  the  several 
funds  went  to  pay  for  the  English  debts  so  long  as  they 
respectively  lasted.  As  to  the  extent,  however,  to  which 
the  revenue  of  Scotland,  taken  at  its  existing  rate,  would 
be  burdened  with  the  debts  of  England,  it  might  be  esti- 
mated and  paid  over  at  once.  The  method  in  which  it 
was  calculated  arises  naturally  from  the  analysis  of  the 
two  revenues  already  described.  Each  source  of  revenue 
in  Scotland  was  compared  with  its  corresponding  source 
in  England, — ^the  excise  with  the  exdse,  the  customs 
with  the  customs.  But  as  each  class  in  England — take, 
for  example,  the  customs — consisted  of  several  funds,  each 
fund  being  charged  with  separate  debts,  it  was  necessary 
to  divide  the  whole  of  the  Scots  customs  fund  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  English  fund  was  thus  divided. 
This  was  absolutely  necessary  for  taking  the  value  of  the 
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English  debts  over  any  series  of  years,  because  they  were 
numerous,  and  some  were  for  short,  others  for  long  periods, 
while  several  were  for  annuities  and  other  contingencies, 
which  required  averages  to  be  struck.  Thus  when  the 
annual  amount  of  Scots  customs  duties  applicable  to 
the  debt  of  England  (;£23,76i)  was  extended  over  the 
respective  debts,  the  amount  was  found  to  be  ;f  93,479. 
When  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  the  excise,  the  amount 
was  ^^304,606,  los.  In  diis  manner  was  made  up  that 
Equivalent  Fund  of  £39^y^^Sf  ^^s.,  which,  left  unex- 
plained, has  often  puzzled  the  reader  by  its  fractional 
character.^ 

1  An  example  taken  from  the  dmsion  of  the  costoms  will  best  serve 
to  show  tibe  process, — 
Annual  amowit  of  English  Annual  amount  of  Scott 

customs,         ;fi*34i»599    o    o       customs,       ;^30^ooo    o    o 
Appropriation  of  the  English  Proportional  division  of  theSoots 

customs,  —  customs  according  to  the  ap- 

propriation of  the  English, — 
Qril  government,    £2S3,S14    o    o  ^S^    o    o 

Unappropriated,  25,480    00  .        .  570    o    o 

Appopriated  for 
debts  till  24th 

Tunei7io  "6,475    o    o     ;C2.6oS    o    o 

Tfll  1st  Aug.  1710,      706,471    o    o      15,798    o    o 

Till  30th  Sept  1710,  160,000    o    o       3,578    o    o 

For  98  years,  fix>m 

8th  Maxch  1706,        79.6i9    o    o        1.800    o    o 

23,761    o    o 


£h^hSS9    o    o  ;C3<^ooo   o    o 

The  four  parts  into  which  the  sum  total  of  the  debts  on  the  cus- 
toms of  England,  spread  over  the  respective  periods,  when  compared 
with  a  similar  division  of  the  corresponcUng  proportions  of  the 
Soots  customs,  showed  the  following  results  : — 
;f26o5  per  annum,  from  25th  March  1707,  until  the  24th 

June  1 7 10,  estimated  in  present  money,    .        .        j£'7»577 
;f  15,798  per  annum,  from  2Sth  March   1707,  to  ist  Au- 
gust 1 710,  estimated  at 47i5o6 

^3578^r  annum,  from  asth  March  1707,  to  30th  Sep- 
tember 17 10,  estimated  at          ....         11,251 
f  1780  per  annum,  from  25  th  March  1707,  for  98  yean^ 
(annuities),  at  the  rate  of  15  yean  and  3  months' 
pardiase, 27,145 

jf93»479 


I 
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It  would  perhaps  hare  scarcely  sufficed  to  neutralise  the 
dear  arithmetical  evidence  of  the  new  burden  laid  on 
Scotland,  to  maintain  that  the  English  debt  had  been  in- 
curred  in  the  great  European  contest,  on  which  the  safety 
and  dignity  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  England,  depended ; 
it  had  alr^y,  when  such  a  plea  was  adduced,  been  an- 
swered that  Scotland  was  not  pennitted  to  participate  in 
the  trade  which  these  wars  opened  or  defended,  or  to  hold 
a  stake  in  the  colonial  possessions  which  diese  wars 
created.  It  mi^ht  have  even  been  a  soimder,  though  a 
somewhat  invidious,  aigument  to  say,  that  had  Sa)£nd 
been  a  solitary  state,  unallied  by  common  kingship  to  a 
great  nation,  she  would  have  required  to  support  a  costly 
system  of  defence,  even  to  protect  herself  from  England ; 
and  must  so  have  incurred  her  own  share  of  debts.  A 
pecuniary  equivalent  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative ; 
and  England  was  so  large-handed  in  all  her  pecuniary 
operations,  whether  of  debt  or  revenue,  that  it  would 
scarcely  disturb  her  financial  system  to  pay  the  moderate 
sum  which  the  poor  and  hardy  Scot  deemed  jusdy  his 
own. 

The  discussions  on  the  adjustment  of  taxation— dragged 
out  by  the  tedious  difficulty  of  the  salt  duties — lasted  from 
39th  April  to  7th  June.  The  board  had  now  been  trans- 
acting its  momentous  business  for  nearly  two  months,  and 
every  one  who  eamesdy  thought  of  the  probable  future  of 
either  country,  must  have  felt  intense  curiosity  to  know 
what  their  deliberations  were  developing.  They  were 
bound,  however,  to  preserve  a  dead  silence.  There  was 
only  one  person  in  ^e  island  who  could  constitutionally 
inquire  into  their  uncompleted  proceedings,  and  that  one 
person,  led  by  affectionate  interest  or  earnest  curiosity, 
did  so.  The  minute  of  jrst  May  states,  that  the  queen 
attended  the  meeting,  and  that,  after  an  exhortation  to 
those  present  to  proceed  with  their  work,  and  complete  it 
as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  done  effectively,  she  heard  **  the 
proposals  made  on  either  side,  and  the  resolutions  hitherto 
taken  thereupon,  read  by  the  respective  secretaries" — a 
task  which  must  have  occupied  some  time. 

As  they  found  themselves  getting  rid  of  the  financial 
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entanglements,  the  commissioners  went  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  constitutional  details.  It  was  easily  airanged  that 
the  Admiralty,  in  so  ^  as  it  meant  the  administration  of 
the  naval  armament,  of  the  united  kingdom  should  be 
under  imperial  administration.  In  both  countries  there  had 
arisen  an  Admiralty  jurisdiction  for  the  disposal  of  ques- 
tions of  maritime  law.  It  seems  to  have  been  established 
in  Scotland  after  the  example  of  England,  where  it  was  one 
of  the  separate  systems  for  the  achninistration  of  justice 
found  necessary  on  account  of  the  incompatibility  of 
common  law  to  deal  with  the  many  questions  between 
Englishmen  and  foreigners  arising  out  of  transactions  at 
sea.  Scotland,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  retained  for  such 
questions  until  recent  times  a  separate  Court  of  Admiralty. 
This  was  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  On  the 
7th  of  June,  one  of  deeper  moment  seems  to  have  been 
abruptly  proposed  by  the  English  party,  after  a  long  and 
complex  adjustment  of  some  questions  about  salted  fish 
and  flesh.  .  They  bluntly  suggested  that,  in  the  united 
House  of  Commons,  Scotland  should  be  represented  by 
thirty-eight  members.^  To  the  Scots  commissioners,  who 
remembered  that,  in  the  treaty  of  1667,  their  predecessors 
had  demanded  that  all  the  Scots  members  should  march 
into  the  joint  House,  this  proposal  appears  to  have  been 
startling.  They  did  not,  however,  take  up  their  ground 
on  any  specific  number  or  proportion.  They  found  them- 
selves **  under  an  absolute  necessity,  for  bringing  to  a 
happy  conclusion  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  insist 

^  This  minute  is  interesting.  If  its  vital  importance  were  not  obviouSi 
it  might  seem  a  casual  matter  brought  in  on  the  finish  of  the  tedious 
details  about  the  salt  duties,  and  stands  thus :  "  The  Lords  Com- 
missioners for  England,  being  extremely  desirous  to  come  to  a  speedy 
conclusion  of  the  present  treaty  for  an  union  of  the  two  kingooms, 
and  it  having  been  agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom  be  represented 
by  one  and  the  same  Parliament,  their  lordships  have  turned 
their  thoughts  to  consider  what  may  be  a  proper  and  reasonable 
number  for  the  representatives  of  Scotland  in  the  united  Parliament 
— Do  propose  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  for.  Scotland,  that  thirty- 
eight  persons  be  the  number  by  which  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom now  called  Scotland  shall  be  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  whenever  a  Parliament  shall  be  called  in  Great  Britaiit  ** 
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that  a  greater  number  than  that  of  thirty-eight  be  agreed 
ta**  'Ebere  were  considerable  intervals  in  the  sittings  at 
this  juncture ;  probably  there  were  animated  discussions 
of  which  the  minutes  bear  no  trace,  except  that  a  special 
"conference"  was  held  on  the  subject,  after  the  old 
practice  of  the  two  Houses  in  England.  On  the  15th 
of  Jime  the  English  commissioners  brought  the  question 
to  a  conclusion,  by  agreeing  that  the  number  should  be 
forty-five.  Even  in  the  phraseology  of  the  minute,  it 
is  visible  that  this  number  was  named  with  peremptory 
conclusiveness.^ 

There  were,  of  course,  strong  reasons  why  the  Scots 
should  press  for  the  largest  obtainable  share  in  the  com- 
mon Parliament.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  guarantee  for  justice  to  Scotland  in  future  legisla- 
tion :  it  was  the  most  distinct  criterion  of  national  im- 
portance as  an  independent  contracting  power;  it  gave 
ambitious  men  in  Scotland  the  greater  chance  of  entering 
the  united  legislature.  And  yet  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  number  of  representatives  would  have  been  no 
protection  to  Scotland,  had  the  Union  been  so  incom- 
plete and  ineffective  as  to  leave  separate  interests  in 
which  she  required  protection.  Her  great  security  was 
in  that  community  of  interests  which  divided  the  Scots 
into  the  same  political  divisions  with  the  English  repre- 
sentatives, and  made  members  vote  as  Whig  and  Tory, 
not  as  Scot  and  Englishman.  We  shall  see  that  on  a 
few  perilous  occasions  nationality  proved  stronger  than 
party.  From  these  occurrences,  the  union  was  in  imminent 


^  "  The  Lords  Commissionexs  for  England,  being  assured  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  that  there  mU.  be  found  in- 
superable difficulties  in  reducing  the  representation  of  Scotland,  in 
the  House  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  thirty-eight  members,  the 
mimber  formerly  proposed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  England, 
— Do,  to  show  their  inclinations  to  remove  everything  that  would 
of  necessity  be  an  obstruction  to  oerfecting  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  propose  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  that 
forty-five  members,  and  no  more,  be  the  number  of  the  representa- 
tives for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  now  called  Scotland,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  after  the  intended 
union." 

VOL.  VIII.  I 
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danger ;  and  had  the  nations  been  systematically  divided, 
the  doubling  the  number  of  the  Scots  representatives 
would  not  have  saved  their  country.  British  statesmen 
have  ever  looked  nervously  on  questions  which  have 
tended  to  draw  off  Scotland  against  £ngland;  and  it 
has  indeed  frequently  been  deemed  an  unhealthy  sign  of 
political  parties  when  each  does  not  draw  its  due  propor- 
tion from  each  division  of  the  empire. 

The  utmost  number  of  representatives  for  which  the 
Scots  ventured  to  plead  was  fifty.  If  they  took  taxation 
as  the  measure  of  representation,  they  had  already  con- 
demned their  cause  by  limiting  the  land-tax  to  a  fortieth 
part  of  that  paid  from  England, — a  proportion  that  would 
have  sent  thirteen  representatives  from  Scotland  to  meet 
the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  of  England.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  criterion  of  population  was  unavailable,  since 
authoritative  assertions  about  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  ranged  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  two 
millions.'  The  proportion  thus  established  was  applied 
to  the  adjustment  of  Scotland's  share  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

As  the  Commons  of  Scotland  formed  a  twelfth  of  the 
whole  House,  sixteen  peers,  if  joined  with  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  Lords  of  England,  would  make  about 
a  twelfth  of  the  aggregate  number,  two  hundred  and  one. 
These  sixteen  were  to  be  elected  as  their  representatives  by 
the  Peerage  at  large.  Along  with  their  legislative  power, 
they  personally  lost  the  privilege  of  Parliament  For  this, 
however,  they  had  more  than  compensation  in  becoming 
endowed  with  the  English  privilege  of  Peerage.  The 
Scots  parliamentary  privilege  gave  freedom  from  arrest 
only  during  service :  at  the  end  of  the  short  sessions  of 

^  By  the  increase  of  the  number  for  Scotland  and  the  redaction  ol 
the  number  for  England  by  the  two  Reform  Acts,  they  now  stand 
— England  4S9,  Scotland  60. 

'  The  popuktion  of  England  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
about  six  millions.  So  little  was  known  about  that  of  Scotland,  that 
Defoe  rated  it  at  two  millions,  and  Seton  of  Pitmedden  at  eight 
hundred  thousand ;  the  latter  was  certainly  by  far  the  nearer  to  th« 
truthr 
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the  Scots  Parliament,  the  Peers  were  all  liable  to  civil 
process.  Such  privilege  as  they  had  thus  enjoyed  was 
limited  to  Scotland ;  but  the  English  privilege  of  Peer- 
age to  be  now  extended  to  them  would  secure  them 
firom  arrest  on  civil  process  at  all  times  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  rumoured  that  the 
continuity  of  the  exemption  was  no  light  boon  to  the 
Scots  peerage,  and  did  much  to  remove  antipathies  and 
prepossessions.^ 

Descending  to  humbler  but  still  materially  important  mat- 
ters, Scotland  was  included  within  a  uniform  coinage  with 
England,  compensation  being  made  for  any  losses  caused 
by  change  of  denomination.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  nation  to 
adopt  a  new  coinage,  provided  it  be  genuine.  The  change 
was,  however,  linked  to  other  uniformities  in  weights  and 
measures,  such  as  generations  of  earnest  exertion  some- 
times do  not  accomplish.  The  uniformity  was  not  made 
effective,  in  this  instance,  for  more  than  a  century, — if, 
indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  yet  entirely  accom- 
plished. 

It  was  noticed  with  discontent,  that  in  all  these  in- 
stances the  standard  of  England  was  ever  adopted  as  the 
rule ;  that  Scotland  always  gave  way,  and  there  was  no 
reciprocity  in  3rielding  points.  But  sensible  men  con- 
sidered, that  if  Scotland  were  not  injured  by  the  change, 
and  could  not  plead  a  substantial  deterioration  in  her 
organisation  by  adopting  that  of  England,  such  conformity 
was  tlie  fairer  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  un- 
necessary to  change  the  habits  of  both  nations,  if  a  change 
in  one  would  suffice ;  and  that  the  smaller  should  yield  to 
the  larger,  was  not  only  the  more  economic  project  in 
superficial  amount  of  change,  but  gave  the  best  guarantee 
for  steadiness  of  general  action, — the  acquired  habits  of 
the  majority  having  a  better  chance  of  rightly  guiding  the 


^  There  was  an  anecdote  brought  into  the  present  generation 
by  a  veteran  statesman,  who  was  a  magazine  of  accurate  traditional 
knowledge,  to  the  effect  that,  before  the  Union,  at  the  end  of  each 
session,  Sie  Canongate  Jail  of  Edinburgh  became  crowded  with  Scots 
peers. 
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minority,  than  those  of  the  minority  would  have,  if  they 
were  to  regulate  the  whole  island.  In  matters  of  simple 
ceremonial,  where  both  the  Scots  and  English  practice 
could  be  easily  altered,  and  a  new  combination  made,  the 
national  honour  was  respected.  Thus  the  flag  of  the 
united  kingdom  was  to  conjoin  the  crosses  of  St  George 
and  St  Andrew ;  and  the  coat  armorial  was  to  be  quartered 
according  to  heraldic  rules,  so  that  in  its  employment  for 
Scots  national  purposes,  the  arms  of  Scotland  might 
have  the  dexter  or  pre-eminent  side — a  privilege  not  lightly 
esteemed.^  A  new  great  seal  for  the  united  kingdom  was 
appointed,  for  the  authentication  of  national  Acts  of  the 
incorporated  empire. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  question  of  the  African  Com- 
pany— now  relieved  of  the  main  risks  attending  its  dis- 
cussion, by  the  good  temper  shown  on  both  sides  of  the 
board — ^was  brought  forward  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of 
the  most  industrious  of  the  Scots  commissioners.  The 
demand  was,  that  the  Company  should  retain  their  privi- 
leges, or  that  their  stock  should  be  equitably  purchased 
from  the  holders.  This  was  one  of  the  points  on  which 
the  English  were  clear  and  Ann.  The  Company  must  be 
abolished.  They  could  not  have  faced  Parliament  and 
the  great  trading  corporations,  had  they  been  accessory 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  British  company,  with  boundless 
privileges,  which,  by  a  conjunction  of  favourable  acci- 
dents, might  suck  within  its  vortex  the  whole  trading 


^  Much  amusement  was  created  in  recent  times  by  an  attempt  to 
rouse  national  indignation  by  a  discovery  that  this  stipulation  had 
been  violated,  and  mat  over  the  doors  of  public  offices,  and  in  thdr 
seals  of  office  in  Scotland,  the  lion  within  its  double  tressure  flowered 
and  counter-flowered,  had  the  sinister  or  left  side.  This  national 
grievance  was  extinguished  in  laughter  when  it  was  explained  that  the 
dexter  and  sinister  sides  were  those  of  the  shield  itself,  not  of  the  per- 
son looking  at  it,  so  that  what  was  opposite  to  his  left  hand  was  die 
right  or  dexter  side  of  the  shield.  At  the  same  time  some  punctilious 
adepts  in  heraldry  remarked  that  it  was  not  sound  blazoning  to 
change  sides  with  change  of  place.  Heraldry  was  an  exact  science, 
mtended  to  mark  the  rank  of  eveiy  one  in  Uie  imperial  system  of 
Europe,  and  should  be  the  same  everywhere. 
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enterprise  of  the  kingdom.  But  they  willingly  agreed  to 
the  alternative  of  purchasing  the  shares.^ 

While  this  was  under  consideration,  the  report  on  the 
Equivalent  was  brought  up.  It  reconunended  a  sum  ap- 
proaching dose  to  ;^4oo,ooo'  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and 
a  separate  account  to  be  held  of  future  probable  taxation 
for  the  debts  of  England,  not  capable  of  being  specially 
estimated.  Part  of  this  equivalent  was  to  be  applied  in 
payment  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Darien  Company,  with 
interest;  in  pa3rment  of  the  public  debts  of  Scotland; 
and  in  compensation  for  losses  by  the  coinage.  The 
surplus  of  this  grant,  along  with  any  further  sum  aris- 
ing as  an  equivdent  for  Scots  payment  of  English  debt, 
was  stipulated  to  be  employed  in  the  promotion  of  the 
fisheries,  and  such  other  "manufactories  and  improve- 
ments" in  Scotland  as  might  be  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  imited  kingdom. 

Not  the  least  important  portions  of  the  treaty,  as  it 
was  ultimately  drawn  out,  make  little  appearance  in  the 
minutes,  from  their  relating  to  matters  left  untouched. 
Scotland  was  to  preserve  her  local  institutions,  her  courts 
of  justice,  and  her  law ;  the  Church  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  specially  excluded  from  the  matters  coming  under 
the  notice  of  the  board. 

When  not  only  the  laws,  but  the  method  of  their  ad- 
ministration, remained  untouched,  an  element  of  disorgan- 
isation was  left,  which  subsequently  caused  serious  diffi- 
culties and  much  disquiet  It  had  long  been  established 
in  England  that  virtually  all  judicial  offices  were  in  the 

^  "  The  Lords  Commissioners  for  England,  in  answer,  say  they  are 
of  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  that  Company  is  inconsistent  with 
the  good  of  trade  in  the  united  kingdom,  and  consequently  against 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain, — and  therefore  they  insist  that  it  ou^ht 
to  be  determined.  But  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  England  bemg 
sensible  that  the  misfortunes  of  that  Company  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  misondeistandings  and  unkindnesses  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  thinking  it  above  all  things  desirable  that  upon  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms  the  subjects  of  both  may  be  entirely  united  in  affec- 
tion, do  therefore  wish  that  regard  may  be  had  to  tne  expenses  and 
kMses  of  the  particular  members  of  the  said  Company/'  &c. 

'  ;f  398,(^5,  los. — See  above. 
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hands  of  the  Crown,  which,  through  responsible  ministens 
appointed  responsible  judges.  In  Scotland,  where  feud- 
ality had  kept  more  of  its  early  ground,  there  were  a  set  of 
local  jurisdictions  still  hereditary,  descending  by  inheri- 
tance with  certain  territorial  estates.  The  English  com- 
missioners must  have  felt  how  greatly  the  public  of  Scot- 
land would  profit  by  a  communication  to  them  of  the 
English  system  of  responsibility — how  dangerous  a  neigh- 
bour Scotland  must  be  while  her  gentry  possessed  judioal 
authority  for  the  enforcement  of  military  leadership.  But 
they  knew  well  that  here  were  embarked  the  keenest  in- 
terests and  prejudices  of  the  class  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal  It  was  not  until  the  statesmen  both  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  frightened  and  incensed  by  the  mis- 
chievous use  of  these  institutions,  that  they  were  swept 
away  in  a  moment  of  victorious  power  and  indignation. 
It  even  facilitated  this  change,  that  they  were  preserved 
by  the  union  as  ''rights  of  property,"  and  thus,  instead 
of  being  nationally  reserved  to  Scotland,  were  privately 
reserved  to  individual  inhabitants,  who,  according  to  par- 
liamentary rule,  were  afterwards  obliged  to  part  with  them 
at  the  price  assigned  by  the  legislature.  While  the  hered- 
itary jurisdictions  were  thus  indefinitely  preserved,  the 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland  was  allowed  a  temporary  ex- 
istence, until  the  united  Parliament  might  think  fit  to 
supersede  it 

It  was  impossible  to  bind  down  the  new  legislature  to 
the  perpetuity  of  all  Scots  law  good  and  bad ;  but  it  was 
deemed  well  to  record  for  Scotland  a  protest  against  wan- 
ton innovations,  for  the  sake  of  mere  conformity  with 
England.  Care  was  taken  to  exclude  the  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  English  courts  of  law  within  the  bounds 
of  Scotland.  A  distinction  was  then  taken  between  the 
public  policy  of  the  united  kingdom  and  the  law  of  pri- 
vate rights ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  in  future  proceed- 
ings, ''the  law  which  concerns  the  public  right,  policy,  and 
civil  government,  may  be  made  the  same  tiiroughout  the 
whole  united  kingdom;  but  that  no  alteration  be  made 
in  laws  which  concern  private  right,  except  for  evident 
utility  of  the  subjects  within  Scotland."    What  might  be 
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Of  evident  utility  was  open  to  question,  and  few  changes 
could  be  made  on  which  opinions  would  not  differ. 
There  was  no  prejudging  such  matters,  or  leaving  them 
otherwise  than  to  the  supreme  determination  of  Parlia- 
ment But  it  was  laid  down  as  a  principle,  which,  like 
other  guiding  principles,  has  been  pretty  well  adhered 
to,  that  mere  uniformity  with  English  practice,  unless  it 
be  a  beneficial  uniformity,  is  not  a  sound  reason  for  an 
alteration  of  the  Scots  practices. 

The  board  finished  their  labours  on  the  23d  of  July, 
after  having  worked  for  a  week  beyond  two  months.  So 
much  business  has  rarely  been  concluded  by  deliberative 
bodies  in  so  short  a  time.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sittings,  we  find  several  of  the  Scots  members  absent,  but 
a  fiill  attendance  of  the  English,  as  if  they  felt  the  import- 
ance of  carrying  the  first  great  point,  die  incorporating 
principle.  In  tihe  subsequent  meetings  they  dropped  o^ 
as  if  the  settlement  of  details  were  a  matter  diiefly  of 
moment  to  the  Scots,  who  attended  in  numbers  of  more 
than  twenty,  sometimes  only  meeting  with  half  their  num- 
ber on  the  English  side.  On  the  23d  of  July  the  articles 
were  presented  to  her  majesty,  with  appropriate  addresses 
from  either  side;  and  in  the  royal  answer  there  was  a 
desire  expressed,  that  the  ministers  for  Scotland  would 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  matter  before  that  Parlia- 
ment Of  the  thirty-one  commissioners  on  either  side, 
twenty-seven  of  the  English  signed  the  articles,  and 
twenty-six  of  the  Scots.  The  only  name  conspicuously 
awanting,  fh>m  its  owner  having  intentionally  absented 
himself  from  the  concluding  act,  was  that  of  Lockhart 
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The  treaty  was  dow  in  the  position  of  a  Bill  or  project  of 
law  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  had  the 
power  to  convert  it  into  actual  law.  But  it  differed  from 
Other  such  projects  in  the  formidable  quality,  that  on 
what  of  it  was  to  be  adopted  and  what  altered  or  rejected, 
there  must  be  a  majority  in  each  of  two  separate  legisla- 
tures. The  natural  way  to  accomplish  this  was  to  bring 
it  before  one  of  the  two,  and  when  passed  hand  it  to  the 
other.  In  this  arrangement  the  courtesy  of  precedence 
was  given  to  Scotland.  This  was  probably  a  well-con- 
sidered arrangement,  and  if  practicable,  as  it  was  found 
to  be,  an  eminently  wise  one.  Scotland  was  the  more 
sensitive  community  of  the  two.  It  was  there  that  opposi- 
tion of  a  popular  kind  might  be  expected.  To  the  popu- 
lace of  England  it  was  of  little  moment  that  they  were  to 
receive  a  smaU  addition  to  their  numbers.   The  old  power- 
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fill  opposition  there  had  proceeded  from  the  great  trading 
companies,  and  with  these  the  Government  could  come  to 
an  imderstanding.  A  proud  fierce  people  with  treasured 
traditions  and  strong  prejudices,  looking  to  the  extinction 
of  their  nationality,  gave  more  apprehension  of  turbulence 
and  violence. 

The  Scots  Estates  accordingly  met  to  hold  their  last 
session  on  the  3d  of  October  1706.  There. were  two 
important  official  changes:  Queensbeny  was  restored  to 
his  old  supremacy  as  commissioner;  and  he  brought  to 
assist  him  as  secretary  the  Earl  of  Mar,  destined  after- 
wards to  achieve  an  imworthy  celebrity. 

It  simplifies  what  has  to  be  told  of  events  outside  the 
Parliament  House  to  keep  in  view  that  the  alarming  mani- 
festations of  popular  excitement  and  tumult  were  the 
direct  work  of  the  Jacobites.  The  proposed  balancing 
of  the  international  accounts  and  establishment  of  a 
permanent  partnership,  made  a  prospect  not  favour- 
able to  their  turbulent  cause.  What  amoimt  of  spon- 
taneous manifestation  of  discontent  might  have  appeared 
among  the  people  it  were  hard  to  decide;  but  no  one 
who  looks  behind  the  public  news  into  the  corre- 
spondence and  state  papers  of  the  day,  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  machinations  of  the  supporters  of  the  house  of 
Stewart  gave  the  popular  opposition  the  dimensions  it 
obtained.  No  doubt  their  temptation  was  strong.  The 
great  chances  of  a  restoration  to  at  least  the  separate 
throne  of  Scotland  would  be  extinguished  by  the  incor- 
poration. It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  occasion  in 
history — ^impossible  to  find  any  in  the  British  annals — in 
which  rank,  talent,  and  the  traditional  authority  that  ought 
to  have  brought  a  feeling  of  responsibility  with  it,  so 
systematically  and  determinedly  fell  to  work  in  rousing  the 
fierce  passions  of  the  mob. 

All  was  quietness  throughout  Scotland,  until  the  press 
let  loose  an  imprecedented  torrent  of  exciting  pamphlets. 
The  people  of  the  Scots  Lowlands — the  only  portion  of 
the  country  which  had  any  moral  influence  in  politics — 
though  ever  ready  for  war,  were  fond  of  peace.  They  had 
obtained  fleeting  and  tantalising  visions  of  the  practical 
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blessings  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  longed  substantially 
to  enjoy  them.  In  a  just  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
they  expected  the  realisation  of  their  hopes.  It  does  not 
appear  that  even  the  disappointing  intimation  that  the 
treaty  was  to  be  incorporating,  had  created  much  excite- 
ment among  them,  until  they  were  loudly  and  eagerly 
told,  by  those  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  respect, 
that  they  were  betrayed. 

It  is  a  marvel  how  the  Edinburgh  press  of  that  day 
could  have  printed  the  multitude  of  denunciatory  pam- 
phlets issued  against  the  Union ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  many  of  them  were  printed  in  England,  and 
sent  for  distribution  to  Scotland  It  would  be  a  Ubd  on 
the  zeal  of  the  Scots  people  of  the  period  to  suppose 
that  this  literary  hurricane  was  received  with  indifference. 
It  had  only  too  much  influence.  Those  who,  at  some 
great  political  crisis,  have  noticed  the  vehemence  of  the 
press,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  its  revelations  are 
sought,  can  only  faintly  imagine  the  pamphlet  frenzy  of 
Scotland.  The  crisis  was  infinitely  greater  than  those 
which  nations  are  accustomed  to  approach  with  legisla- 
torial deliberation.  Changes  so  important  are  generally 
made  by  sudden  revolutions,  and  uncontrollable  exercises 
of  power.  But  here,  for  good  or  for  ill,  a  revolution,  as 
great  as  any  that  had  caught  a  people  by  surprise,  was  to 
be  systematically  carried  through  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation;  was  under  deliberation,  and  might  be 
helped  or  prevented  by  popular  feeling. 

The  pamphleteers  appended  to  every  prejudice  and 
sentiment  that  could  avail  them.  The  religious  incite- 
ments had,  of  course,  a  prominence  conformable  to  their 
importance.  The  Cameronians,  as  we  shall  see,  entered 
their  protest  against  union  and  intercommiming  with  the 
uncovenanted,  and  they  found  themselves  exhorted  thereto 
by  Episcopalians  and  Papists.  The  lovers  of  ancestral 
renown  and  national  glory,  never  scanty  among  a  high- 
spirited  people,  were  told  that  the  ancient  independent 
monarchy,  a  thousand  years  older  than  any  other  existing 
government,  was  to  die  in  the  hands  of  the  degenerate 
offspring  of  its  old  protectors.    The  people,  who  had 
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lived  under  more  than  a  hundred  monarchs  in  one  un* 
broken  line,  were  henceforth  to  look  on  their  dynasty  of 
sovereigns  as  a  past  tradition,  and  be  a  province  of  an 
upstart  nation  which  had  come  into  existence  yesterday. 
Scotsmen  were  pathetically  desired  to  go  and  see  the 
national  honours, — ^the  crown,  sword,  and  sceptre, — as 
things  that  were  to  be  no  longer  visible,  for  they  would 
be  removed  as  a  token  of  the  humiliation  of  Scotland.^ 

To  humbler  intellectual  appetites  there  were  more 
homely  excitements.  Those  who  looked  forward  to  the 
increase  of  Scots  commerce  by  a  free  trade  with  England 
were  especially  appealed  to  They  were  told  that  the 
offered  participation  was  a  mere  delusion,  that  the  whole 
was  already  entirely  occupied  by  the  English,  and  they 
were  invited  to  a  feast  at  which  every  chair  was  filled 
All  the  large  foreign  trades  were  dispersed  among  pri- 
vileged companies,  who  would  allow  no  stranger  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  transactions.  And  it  was  for  this  that 
they  were  to  give  up  their  substantial  commerce  with 
France,  and  their  independent  competition  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  I  Traders,  even  in  times  when  they  are 
better  fortified  against  delusion  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  commercial  economy,  are  always  apt  to  give 
ear  to  such  predictions,  especially  when  they  come  from 
educated  authority,  and  are  fortified  with  masses  of  lying 
figures.  To  one  department  of  the  trading  world  the 
agitators  talked  with  effect,  for  they  described  a  sacrifice 
not  to  be  denied.  The  citizen  tradesmen  of  Edinbuigh 
would  lose  their  parliamentary  customers.  They  had 
traditions  fix>m  their  forefathers  of  a  century  ago,  about 
the  desolation  of  the  High  Street  on  the  removal  of  the 
Court ;  and  here  was  a  second  blow  falling  directly  on 
themselves.     It  is  not  a  grateful  or  a  hopefiil  task  to  per- 


^  And  when  one  sees,  through  Scott's  yiyid  nanative,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  group  who  in  1839  opened  the  chest  containing  these 
memorials  of  the  Scots  sovereignty,  and  tJieir  finght  lest  the  coffer 
mi^ht  be  found  empty,  and  the  **  national  hononxs  "  gone,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  much  sensitiveness  there  must  have  beien  on  the  sab> 
)ect  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  earlier. 
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suade  men  that  they  should  sacrifice  their  own  interests 
to  the  preponderatiDg  advantage  of  the  community  at 
laige.  The  Edinburgh  shopkeepers  of  that  day  were 
human,  and  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  appeals  about 
the  decay  of  their  trade.  Thus  a  spark  was  skilfully 
thrown  into  combustible  matter  close  to  the  centre  of 
operations,  and  its  effects,  as  we  shall  see,  were  trouble- 
some, if  not  formidable. 

Like  alarms  were  sounded  in  the  ear  of  still  humbler 
classes.  The  workman  was  told  that  he  would  have  to 
pay  English  prices  for  his  food,  but  would  not  earn  Eng- 
lish wages,  for  well-paid  occupations  were  all  already 
bespoken  by  the  greedy  southern.  The  beer  made  from 
the  scanty  crop  of  barley  reared  by  patient  labour  on  the 
bleak  hillside,  was  to  be  taxed  on  a  scale  proportioned 
to  the  capacities  of  the  English  squire  who  fattened  on 
his  rich  paternal  acres,  and  the  Scots  hind  and  artisan 
must  for  ever  bid  farewell  to  the  cheering  home  beverage. 
While  the  jug  of  ale  was  to  be  snatched  from  his  hand,  a 
heavy  salt-duty  was  to  spoil  his  humble  dinner ;  and  lest 
he  should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
anonymous  pamphleteers,  it  was  artistically  finished  by 
LfOrd  Belhaven  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  who  described 
the  artisan  *'  drinking  water  instead  of  ale,"  and  "  eating 
his  saltless  pottage,"  while  he  saw  the  laborious  plough- 
man, his  com  spoiling  upon  his  lands,  **  cursing  the  day 
of  his  birth — dreading  the  expense  of  his  buriaL" 

Such  a  loud  appeal  from  the  higher  and  instructed  to 
the  humbler  and  unlearned  classes,  on  a  matter  of  civil 
policy,  was  a  novelty  in  Scotland,  and  it  could  not  be  but 
that  a  people  partial  to  the  authority  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  accustomed  to  follow  when  these  qualities  took 
the  lead,  should  respond  to  the  call, — it  is  only  remark- 
able that  it  did  not  cause  a  disastrous  insurrection.  The 
opponents  of  the  union,  of  course,  had  not  all  the  pam- 
phleteering field  to  themselves.  Reason  and  &ct  spoke 
against  them  on  the  other  side,  and  with  some  effect, 
though  one  would  expect  the  still  small  voice  of  ration- 
ality to  be  lost  in  the  storm.  The  popular  preponderance 
was  undoubtedly  with  the  Opposition ;  and  when  the  real 
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labours  of  the  session  commenced,  their  handiwork  had  a 
very  powerful  and  menacing  appearance. 

But  there  was  an  external  force  acting  in  another  direc- 
tion, which  urged  the  ministry  on  with  their  work.  If  it 
were  to  be  asked  what  one  man  did  most  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Union,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  say 
it  was  the  Duke  of  MarlborougL  In  May  he  had  gained 
the  great  victory  of  Ramillies.  The  allied  armies,  con- 
centratiijg  their  operations,  threatened  the  "  sacred  soil  of 
France."  An  expedition  had  been  fitted  in  England  to 
invade  the  French  coast.  In  Spain  the  war  was  equally 
disastrous  to  the  Continental  friends  of  the  Stewart  family. 
The  French  'aspirant  to  the  Spanish  crown  had  been 
driven  from  Madrid,  and  Charles  III.  was  expected  in  his 
capital  France  had  her  hands  fiill  of  unsuccessful  work. 
It  was  the  worst  of  all  moments  for  the  exiled  house  to 
obtain  foreign  aid.  But  that  moment  of  utter  helplessness 
was  precisely  the  one  in  which  their  cause  most  needed  it, 
to  have  a  chance  of  success.  The  Scots  Jacobites  were 
compelled,  at  this  impropitious  juncture,  to  commit  them- 
selves, and  make  earnest  appeals  for  French  assistance, 
making  offers  to  second  an  invasion  of  Scotland.  The 
ministry  were  aware  of  these  appeals.  They  knew  how 
hopeless  they  were  at  that  moment,  but  how  dangerous 
they  might  be,  if  a  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  Conti- 
nental war  should  enable  France  to  throw  troops  into  Scot- 
land during  the  acrid  and  nervous  discussion  coming  on, 
and  before  the  amalgamation  of  the  countries  placed  the 
defence  of  the  whole  island  in  the  hands  of  a  British  min- 
istry. Assuredly  it  was  the  moment  for  the  partisans  of 
the  Stewarts  to  strike  a  blow,  if  they  could  The  Jacobites 
had  made  the  opportunity,  could  it  but  be  seized.  But 
the  deeply-desired  aid  was  besought  in  vain.  The  ministry 
were,  by  the  same  reasons,  urged  to  exert  themselves. 
They  knew  the  plots  that  had  been  prepared,  and,  in  the 
hot  debate  that  followed,  could  look  in  the  faces  of  the 
plotters,  and  let  them  see,  by  a  significant  hint,  that  the 
sword  hung  by  a  hair  over  their  necks.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  an  acquaintance  with  these  ineffective  plots  was  a 
material  aid  to  the  Government  in  fighting  out  their  battle. 
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So  matters  stood,  when,  on  the  12th  of  October,  the 
Estates  began  to  consider  die  Articles  of  Union.  Accord- 
ing to  their  method  of  transacting  business,  a  discussion, 
which  would  now  be  called  desultory,  was  held  on  the 
whole  treaty.  The  minutes  of  the  session  bear  that,  on 
each  day,  certain  articles  were  read,  with  the  correspond- 
ing proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  ''and  were  all 
reasoned  and  discoursed  upon,"  without  any  vote  or  trial 
of  strength. 

While  the  Estates  proceeded  with  this  preliminary  dis- 
cussion, the  excitement  without  was  growing  wilder.  On 
the  23d  of  October  there  were  unpleasant  symptoms  of 
mob  insurrection  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  It  had  been 
the  practice  for  some  previous  nights  for  an  assemblage  to 
attend  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  from  the  Parliament  House 
down  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
where  he  lived.  One  who  considered  this  a  powerful 
manifestation  of  public  opinion,  says,  the  procession  gen- 
erally consisted  of  ''apprentices  and  younger  sort  of  peo- 
ple,'' ^  who,  as  they  cheered  the  duke  on  in  his  patriotic 
course,  bestowed  dieir  maledictions  on  Queensberry,  the 
commissioner.  On  the  23d  they  gathered  in  greater  num- 
bers in  the  Parliament  Close,  rendering  the  assembling  of 
the  members  unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous.  The  House 
sat  unusually  late  that  night,  and  tiie  crowd,  waiting  to 
pay  their  usual  ovation  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  were 
disappointed  by  his  entering  the  neighbouring  lodging  of 
I  he  Duke  of  Adiole,  instead  of  letting  his  chair  be  carried 
with  the  usual  procession  to  Holyrood. 

Balked  of  the  occasion  for  honouring  a  popular  man,  the 
mob  bethought  them  of  attacking  some  unpopular  person ; 
and  they  found  conveniendy  in  their  neighbourhood  the 
residence  of  Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  who  was  particularly 
amenable  to  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  their 

^  Lockhart  Papers,  i.  163.  ''The  Commissioner,  as  he  passed 
through  the  street,  was  carsed  and  zx>ated  to  his  face,  and  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  hozza'd  and  conveyed  evenr  night  with  a  great  number 
of  apprentices  and  younger  sort  of  people  from  the  Parliament  House 
to  tne  Abbey,  exhorting  him  to  stand  by  the  country,  and  assuring 
htm  of  his  being  supported." 
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lord  provost  Sir  Patrick  lived  in  an  elevated  floor  in  one 
of  the  mountainous  houses  of  the  Old  Town ;  and  making 
their  attack  on  that  generally  most  assailable  part  of  a 
citizen's  house,  the  windows,  the  mob  found  them  too  high 
up  to  be  reached  by  their  most  skilful  stone-throwers. 
They  resolved  to  attack  the  door,  but  as  only  a  few  of 
them  could  mount  the  common  stair  to  assail  it,  the  attack 
would  not  have  been  very  formidable  had  there  been  any 
defenders.  The  ex-provosf  s  wife  was,  however,  at  home, 
with  no  other  protectors  than  her  domestics.  While  those 
who  had  mounted  the  stair  were  staving  in  the  door,  she 
went  to  one  of  those  windows  which  had  proved  them- 
selves to  be  above  the  missiles  of  the  mob,  and  screamed 
for  assistance.  A  neighbour  went  for  the  town-guard,  who 
came  up  to  the  number  of  thirty,  and  dispersed  the  rabble, 
making  prisoners  of  six  of  the  most  officious  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  yet  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  door. 
The  disturbance,  however,  having  once  begun,  increased, 
and  the  streets  were  for  a  while  in  the  hands  of  the  mob, 
who  made  the  passage  homewards  to  the  unionist  members 
of  Parliament  whom  they  recognised  unpleasant  The 
crowd  seems  to  have  been  an  ephemeral  one,  not  actuated 
by  the  deep  resentments  shown  in  the  affairs  of  Green  and 
Porteous,  though  it  was  spoken  of  as  very  formidable  by 
the  party  writers  of  the  period.  Defoe,  who  was  present, 
describing  it  with  palpable  exaggeration,  mentions  among 
other  indications  of  its  ferocity,  that  he  himself  "  had  one 
great  stone  thrown  at  him  for  but  looking  out  of  a  window, 
for  they  suffered  nobody  to  look  out,  especially  with  any 
lights,  lest  they  should  know  faces  and  inform  against  them 
afterwards."  ^ 


^  History  of  the  Union,  238.  Defoe,  with  his  nsnal  pleasant  ^- 
rality,  recuis  to  his  dangers  from  this  mob,  which  he  seems  to  think 
he  had  not  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  throwing  of  the  great  stone, 
thus :  '*  The  author  of  this  had  his  share  of  the  danger  in  this  tumult^ 
and,  though  unknown  to  him,  was  watched  and  set  by  the  mob,  in 
order  to  Imow  where  to  find  him,  had  his  chamber  windows  insulted, 
and  the  windows  below  him  broken  in  mistake.  But,  bvthe  prudence 
of  his  friends,  the  shortness  of  its  continuance,  and  God's  providence, 
he  escaped." — P.  239.     Defoe  eicaggerates  this  aflfair  to  laud  the 
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The  riot  seemed  to  grow  too  formidable  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  city-guard,  who  were  the  police  and  military 
protectors  of  the  city,  and  had,  in  ordinary  circmnstances, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  military  action  within  its  walls. 
As  the  sailors  from  Leith,  generally  the  most  effective 
members  of  any  Edinburgh  mob  which  has  nothing  more 
in  view  than  destruction,  were  on  their  way  to  participate 
in  the  confusion,  the  Commissioner  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  have  assistance  from  the  castle ;  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Lord  Provost,  a  battalion  of  the  guards  entered 
the  town  and  dispersed  the  concourse,  placing  sentinels 
at  the  heads  of  the  long  alleys  through  which  Edinburgh 
mobs  are  apt  to  percolate  back  to  the  main  street  The 
streets  were  quiet  soon  after  midnight 

The  details  of  the  affair  would,  indeed,  not  belong  to 
history  from  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  and  would 
hardly  deserve  even  transient  notice,  were  it  not  that 
the  anti-Revolution  writers  founded  on  it  as  showing  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Union.  It  thus  became  historically 
important,  as  the  actual  measure  of  their  formidable 
announcements  of  national  resistance  No  life  was  lost 
in  it,  and  apparently  no  material  personal  injury  inflicted. 
Indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  the  passing  of  the  Union 
cost  a  single  life,  yet  Scotland  has  not  been  alwa3rs  spar- 
ing of  human  sacrifices  when  her  people  were  in  earn- 
est. The  Privy  Council  issued  a  proclamation  against  the 
recurrence  of  similar  disorders,  which,  in  laying  special  in- 
junctions on  the  professors  of  the  university  to  keep  their 
students  in  order,  and  on  tradesmen  to  see  to  the  conduct 
of  their  apprentices,  indicates  that  the  youthful  part  of  the 
population  were  the  more  zealous  and  formidable.^    Sev- 

pradence  of  the  ministry  in  suppressing  it ;  and  Lockhart  is  equally 
profuse  in  his  anxiety  to  make  out  a  case  of  strong  popular  feeling 
against  the  union. 

^  The  really  trifling  character  of  this  outbreak  would  be  faHj 
evinced,  if  we  had  no  other  information,  by  the  laborious  but  vain 
efforts  of  Lockhart  and  his  friends  to  inflate  it  into  national  import- 
ance. He  reasons  that,  in  this  instance,  "  the  inclinations  of  the 
elder  were  known  by  the  actions  of  the  rasher  and  younger,"  and 
says  :  "  'Tis  not  to  be  expreftsed  how  great  the  consternation  was  that 
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eral  members,  and  especially  the  Lord  High  Constable, 
whose  office  it  was  to  protect  the  Parliament,  declaimed 
vehemently  against  the  resort  to  the  troops.  They  re- 
mained, however,  as  a  military  guard  in  Edinbiurgh  during 
the  progress  of  the  discussion ;  and  thus  the  force  which 
the  Act  of  Security  had  created  became  instrumental  in 
accomplishing  what  its  chief  promoters  deemed  the  ruin 
of  their  country. 

Among  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, one  had  a  character  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  die  people ; — this  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  solemn  fast  for  an  expiation  of  the  sins 
of  the  land.  On  many  occasions — some  of  them  of  com- 
paratively recent  date — this  plan  has  been  resorted  to  for 
spreading  and  deepening  party  views,  and  collecting  the 
people  in  great  solemn  assemblages.  It  is  difficult  to 
bring  aiguments  against  such  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
Almighty,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  national  undertaking, 
even  though  it  be  known  that  the  motives  of  those  who 
propose  it  are  purely  temporal  and  factious,  and  that  their 
sole  object  is  to  get  the  conduct  of  their  political  op- 
ponents denounced  as  a  sin  of  which  the  nation  ought 
vehemently  to  repent.  The  promoters  of  the  proposed 
solemnity,  however,  did  not  carry  their  point  on  this 
occasion.  They  were  chiefly  arrant  Jacobites,  and  their 
motives  were  too  flagrantly  apparent.^    The  Parliament 

seized  the  coartieis  on  this  occasion.  Formerly  the^  did,  or  pre- 
tended, not  to  believe  the  disposition  of  the  people  against  the  Union, 
bat  now  they  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  it,  and  terribly  afraid  of 
their  lives ;  this  passage  making  it  evident  that  the  Union  was  cram- 
med down  Scotland's  throat."  He  says,  in  continuation  :  "  This  mob 
was  attended  with  bad  consequences  to  the  country  party,  for,  idling 
out  before  the  nation  was  equally  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
equally  influenced  with  resentment,  it  was  easier  dissipated,  and  dis- 
couraged otliers  from  n[iaking  any  attempts  for  the  future,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  courtiers  here  to  represent  to  the  minbtry  of  England  not 
to  be  alarm«l,  for  it  consisted  of  a  i>arcel  of  rascally  boys,  no  others 
being  concerned  in  it,  though  the  chiefs  of  the  country  party  had  en- 
couraged and  hired  £hem  out ;  besides,  the  placing  of  these  guards 
overawed  many  both  in  and  out  of  the  House. '^--Lockhart  Papers, 
i,  163,  164. 
^  Defoe  says  it  **  was  opposed  by  those  that  some  thought  had 
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refused  legislatively  to  enact  a  solemn  fast,  leaving  it  to 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  appoint  any  such  solemnity, 
with  such  sanctions  as  they  possessed ;  nor,  on  a  second 
proposition,  would  the  Estates  agree  to  give  the  House  of 
Parliament  as  a  temporary  churdi,  in  which  two  favourite 
popular  preachers  might  officiate  on  the  occasion.^ 

The  General  Assembly  were  then  sitting  in  their  periodi- 
cal Commission,  and  as  the  appointment  of  &sts  was  a 
usual  function  of  that  body,  there  was  nothing  conspicuous 
or  unusual  in  their  so  acting  at  the  present  juncture.  The 
fast  thus  held,  without  any  momentous  or  unusual  pre- 
cedents, was  observed  with  inoffensive  decorum;  and, 
much  to  the  mortification  of  its  eagerest  promoters,  was 
made  more  a  religious  than  a  political  observance.  The 
Commission  took  the  occasion  to  recommend  that  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand  should  not  rest  on 
the  mere  negative  sanction  that  the  treaty  left  ecclesias- 
tical matters  untouched,  but  should  receive  some  strong 
and  special  support ;  and  on  this  hint,  the  Act  of  Security, 
to  be  afterwards  spoken  of,  was  prepared.^ 

This  body,  as  the  representative  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, passed  more  than  one  ferther  address  to  the  Parlia- 
ment while  the  great  affair  was  before  it  These  docu- 
ments had  a  moderation  of  tone  deeply  provoking  to  the 
Jacobites,  who  would  fain  have  seen  tiie  Church  &11  into 
the  snare  of  asserting  its  supremacy  over  all  things,  as  of 
old,  and  disdaining  to  countenance  worldly  policy,  or  the 
work  of  men's  hands.  But  the  comfortable  Established 
cleigy  of  that  day  were  different  men  from  the  theocrats 
of  Dunbar  and  Bothwell  Brig,  and  declined  to  court  ruin 
by  helping  the  Jacobites  to  their  triumph.     The  sagacious 


more  inclination  to  the  work  of  a  public  fast  than  those  that  proposed 
it"  This  sort  of  scornfiil  hypocrisy  seems  to  have  got  no  reciprocity 
from  the  honest  mind  of  Fletcher  of  Saltomi,  who  said  if  he  "  could 
tell  what  he  knew,  some  of  its  promoters  would  be  ashamed  to  hold 
up  their  fiices." — Hume  of  Cromg's  Diary,  177. 

*  Hume's  Diaiy,  177. 

*  This  address  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  "Minutes  of  Parliament," 
Qor  in  the  ordinary  printed  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly.  It 
wiU  be  found  in  Defoe,  608. 
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Carstairs,  though  no  longer  their  moderator  and  chairman, 
led  them  by  his  counsel.  It  would  have,  perhaps,  been 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  ecclesiastical  bod^,  count- 
ing itself  independent  of  all  other  authority  and  irrespon- 
sible in  this  world,  should  accept,  without  a  nominal  pro- 
test, an  alliance  with  a  Church  which  it  was  bound  by  its 
standards  to  denounce ;  but  the  protest  was  made  gently, 
and  after  the  maimer  of  men  who  wish  to  say  such  a  thing 
for  consistency's  sake,  and  then  have  done  with  it  It 
complained  of  the  Test  Act  in  England,  as  making  an 
inequality  incapacitating  Scotsmen  to  hold  office  there; 
and  recommended,  as  a  security  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, that  ''no  oath,  bond,  or  test  of  any  kind,"  should  be 
required  from  ministers  or  members  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, ''  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  known  principles  of 
this  Church.''  ^  The  oath  by  the  sovereign  on  accession, 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Security,  was  suggested ; 
and  the  address  concluded  with  a  gende  protest  on  the 
prospect  of  the  Presbyterians  and  their  Church  being  liable 
to  legislation  by  the  bench  of  bishops.^ 

During  the  desultory  discussion  preliminary  to  the  vot- 
ing, addresses  against  the  ftmdamental  principles  of  the 
treaty  as  an  incorporating  union  began  gradually  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  at  length  flowed  in  with  a  strong 
current  Those  who  maintain  that  the  union  was  a  spe- 
cies of  conquest,  found  on  these  documents  as  the  evi- 
dence of  its  national  rejection  by  the  people  of  Scotland. 


^  It  might,  as  we  shall  see,  haye  saved  the  country  from  very  un* 
pleasant  disputes  and  divisions  in  subsequent  legislation,  if  the  previ- 
ous instances  showing  this  antipathy  of  the  Presbyterians  to  taKe,  in 
their  religious  capacity,  oaths  ot  a  political  character,  had  been  better 
considerMl  by  statesmen. 

*  **  In  case  this  proposed  treaty  of  union  shall  be  concluded,  this 
nation  will  be  subjected,  in  its  dvil  interest,  to  a. British  Parliament, 
wherein  twenty-six  prelates  are  to  be  constituted  members  and  \ega^ 
latoTS :  and  lest  our  silence  should  be  construed  to  import  our  con- 
sent or  approbation  of  the  dvil  places  and  powers  of  churchmen,  we 
crave  leave,  in  all  humility  and  due  respect  to  your  grace  and  hon- 
ourable Estates  of  Parliament,  to  represent,  that  it  is  contrary  to  our 
known  prindples  and  covenants,  that  any  churchmen  should  bear 
dvil  office  or  have  power  in  the  commonwealth." 
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It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  emanated,  like  many  other 
apparently  wide  manifestations  of  national  feeling,  from 
some  central  workshop^  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  received  with  a  tumultuous  \manimity  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  organisers.^ 

These  addresses  came  first  firom  the  county  gentlemen, 
or  the  "  barons  and  fireeholders,"  of  the  counties  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  For- 
iai.  From  these  counties,  addresses  had  come  in  before 
the  4th  of  November,  when  the  towns  took  up  the  cry, 
certainly  very  moderately  at  the  beginning.  The  first 
urban  addresses  came  from  Linlithgow,  Dunkeld,  and 
Dysart  They  were  followed,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
by  the  parish  of  TuUyallan,  by  Dunfermline,  then  a  mere 
vUlage,  and  by  Borrowstounness,  a  place  then  of  greater 
relative  importance  than  at  present  These  representa- 
tions from  the  burghs  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  an 
address  from  the  shadow  of  the  old  burghal  parliament 


'  Lockhart,  in  his  indiscreet  impetuosity,  divulges  the  policy  of  the 
addresses.  Defoe  had  spoken  of  the  addresses  as  a  part  of  the  politi- 
cal machinery  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  on  'which  Lockhart 
says :  ''That  vile  monster  and  wretch,  Daniel  Defoe,  and  other  mer- 
cenary tools  and  trumpeters  of  rebellion,  have  often  asserted  that 
these  addresses,  and  other  instances  of  the  nation's  aversion  to  the 
union,  proceeded  from  the  false  glosses  and  underhand  dealings  of 
those  that  opposed  it  in  Parliament,  whereby  the  meaner  sort  were 
imposed  upon  and  deluded  into  those  jealousies  and  measures.  I 
shall  not  deny,  but  perhaps  this  measure  of  addressing  had  its  first 
original  as  they  report ;  but  His  absolutely  false  to  say  that  any  sinis- 
ter means  were  used  to  bring  in  subscribers ;  the  contrary  is  notori- 
ously known,  for  the  people  flocked  together  to  sign  them,  and  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  with  the  greatest  indignation."  He  after- 
wards gives  a  specimen  of  the  addresses,  which,  he  unconsciously 
says,  was  in  the  form  for  the  most  part  made  use  of  everywhere,  ex- 
cepting that  some  of  the  western  parishes  added  the  inconsistency  of 
the  union  with  the  National  and  Solemn  Leagues  and  Covenant  It 
is  surely  not  wonderful,  after  the  hints  which  the  Jacobite  chronicler 
thus  permits  to  escape  him,  that  he  should  have  to  record  how  '*  the 
Parliament  had  no  more  regard  to  these  addresses,  which  contained 
the  inclinations  and  earnest  supplications  of  the  people,  than  if  they 
luid  indeed  served  for  no  other  u.se  than  to  make  Kites,  which  was  the 
use  mv  Lord  of  Argyle  was  pleased  to  assign  them  publicly  in  Parlia- 
ment.  —Lockhart  Papers,  i.  166-170. 
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caUed  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  a  body  even 
then  quite  uninfiuential,  which  yet,  by  its  sounding  cor- 
porate name,  has  often  produced  a  considerable  efifect  at 
a  distance. 

The  Opposition  in  Parliament  founded  on  the  addresses 
the  tactic,  that  before  deciding  on  so  important  a  matter 
as  this  Union,  which  involved  the  annihilation  of  the  con- 
stitution through  which  they  were  appointed,  the  Parlia- 
ment should  be  dissolved,  tiiat  the  constituencies  might 
be  consulted.  A  reference  to  constituents  has  alwa3rs  a 
fair  appearance.  In  this  instance  the  reference  was  de- 
sired in  order  that,  in  the  delay  it  would  create,  the 
Jacobites  might  have  time  to  make  their  anangements 
with  France ;  while  many  chances  in  their  favour  might 
arise  during  the  course  of  an  exciting  election.  A  legis- 
lative body  is  never  prompt  to  admit  its  own  unfitness  to 
deal  with  the  affairs  before  it,  on  account  of  their  import- 
ance But  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  could  find  abund- 
ant reasons  for  declining  to  resign  its  functions,  and  for 
deeming  itself  imperiously  bound  to  carry  out  the  great 
work  which  it  so  propitiously  found  itself  in  a  position  to 
accomplish.  It  was  expressly  contemplated  as  an  imme- 
diate practical  measure,  in  the  year  1703,  when  this  Par- 
liament was  elected,  and  indeed  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Parliament  which  adjusted  the  union  was  chosen  for  that 
very  purpose.  Men  who  felt  that  they  had  in  their  hands 
the  means  of  carrying  through  so  great  and  beneficent  a 
project,  would  have  been  justified  on  grounds  far  less  con- 
clusive in  their  resolution  not  to  resign  their  powers  and 
lose  their  opportunity. 

The  Parliament  spent  a  month  in  preliminary  discussions, 
which  cleared  the  way  for  effective  warfare,  and  enabled 
parties  in  the  House  to  estimate  each  other's  strength. 
Though  they  must  have  felt  that  they  had  a  majority  in 
Parliament,  the  Government  were  far  from  sanguine ;  and 
the  private  correspondence  of  the  period  shows  that  those 
who  appeared  in  public  to  treat  the  measure  as  one  that 
must  pass,  had  many  misgivings,  and  acknowledged  to 
each  other  with  regret  that,  after  all,  the  great  project  of 
pacification  would  probably  have  to  be  abandoned. 
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The  first  pitched  battle  of  the  campaign  was  fought  on 
the  4th  of  November.  It  was  agreed  that  a  vote  should 
then  be  taken  on  the  first  article  of  the  union,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  could  only  be  carried  as  a  part,  and 
'^  that,  if  the  other  articles  of  die  union  be  not  adjusted 
by  the  Parliament,  then  the  agreeing  to  and  approving  of 
the  first  shall  be  of  no  effect"  The  occasion  was  memor- 
able firom  the  oratorical  display  it  called  forth.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  shaking  off  his  usual  lethargy,  or  abandoning 
his  designed  inactivity,  gave  forth  a  spirit-stirring  address 
on  Scots  nationality.  Seton  of  Pitmedden,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  spoke  for  the  public  an  essay  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  with  that  calm  appeal  to  sense  and  facts 
which  is  becoming  in  a  responsible  statesman  asking  sup- 
port for  a  new  and  vitally  important  measure. 

But  the  occasion  roused  up  a  spirit  of  another  order, 
uncontaminated  by  the  stain  of  faction  or  treacheiy,  and 
great  in  its  own  enthusiastic  integrity.  The  young  Lord 
Belhaven,  whose  impetuous,  haughty,  and  fierce  character, 
is  visible  in  the  dark  brow,  stem  lip,  and  flashing  eyes  of 
his  portrait,  and  is  confirmed  by  his  public  conduct  and 
the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  had  shown  a  degree  of 
ferocious  animosity  to  the  new  measure  which  some  thought 
would  lead  to  insanity— others,  to  a  criminal  outbreak.  ^ 
He  had  resolved  to  concentrate  his  wrath  in  a  great  effort; 
and,  too  deeply  absorbed  in  brooding  over  his  own  con- 
ceptions to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  calm  speech  of 
Seton,  he  poured  his  feelings  forth  in  a  passionate  torrent 
of  theatrical  invective,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  tone  of 
classic  denunciatory  rhetoric  This  speech  is  an  event  in 
the  history  of  Scotland.  It  was  circulated  in  all  known 
shapes  among  the  people,  passed  through  unnumbered 
editions,  and  was  so  plendifully  dispersed,  that  a  book-col- 
lector seldom  buys  a  volume  of  Scots  political  pamphlets 
of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  does  not 
contain  "  The  Speech  of  the  Lord  Belhaven  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  an  Union  betwixt  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Scotland 
and  England." 

^  See  the  Jerviswood  Coirespondence,  159. 
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A  great  portion  of  the  influence  of  this  speech  must  be 
attributed  to  the  author's  rank,  and  to  his  honest  enthusiasm ; 
for  his  memory  is  not  tainted  with  designs  for  encouraging 
a  foreign  invasion,  or  professions  of  nationality  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  house  of  Stewart     His  intrinsic 
ability  must  have  efifectually  aided  these  incidental  quali- 
fications, for  it  would  be  impossible  to  stumble  on  this 
production,  in  any  shape,  without  acknowledging  in  it  the 
work  of  an  artist     In  despite  of  Scotticisms,  Gallicisms, 
overstretched  classicality,  and  monstrous  affectation,  it 
would  stand  beside  any  efforts  of  later  English  oratory ; 
and  probably,  were  it  examined  at  an  age  so  distant  as 
not  to  give  the  later  speaker  the  benefit  of  a  distinctly 
perceptible  adaptation  to  acknowledged  conventionalisms, 
it  would  be  found  to  have  few  competitors  among  them 
in  the  essentials  of  heroic  oratory — rapid  and  potent  dic- 
tion, impassioned  appeal,  bold  and  apt  illustration.    A 
marked  peculiarity  of  this  effort  is,  that  while  it  was 
evidently  intended  for  the  populace  rather  than  Parliament, 
it  is  fiill  of  subtle  classical  allusions.    The  enthusiastic 
patriot  had  studied  to  good  purpose  the  two  masters  of 
ancient  oratory,  and,  perhaps  unconsciously,  had  armed 
himself  from  both.    From  the  stem,  emphatic  Greek,  he 
took  his  rapid  pictures  of  the  several  grades  of  his  country- 
men under  the  new  dispensation.    His  cultivated  audience 
could  not  but  admit  their  terseness  and  simplicity,  and 
their  aptness  to  the  matter  on  hand,  if  they  were  well 
founded.    At  the  same  time,  his  substantial  predictions 
were  as  comprehensible  as  they  were  alarming  to  the 
anxious  public  without,  to  whom  his  classical  allusions 
would  seem  not  the  less  gorgeous  and  majestic  as  decora- 
tions, that  they  were  mysterious,  and  required  an  inter- 
preter.   And  even  in  his  own  particular  audience,  we  can 
imagine,  if  he  had  a  good  rhetorical  manner,  a  thrill 
passing  through  the  House  when  he  says :  ''What  hinders 
us,  my  lord,  to  lay  aside  our  divisions,  to  unite  cordially 
and  heartily  togedier  in  our  present  circumstances,  when 
our  all  is  at  stake?    Hannibal,  my  lord,  is  at  our  gates. 
Hannibal  is  come  the  length  of  tins  table — ^he  is  at  the 
foot  of  this  throne ;  he  will  demolish  this  throne  if  we  take 
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not  notice — ^he'U  seize  upon  these  regalia — ^hell  take  them 
as  our  spoUa  opima^  and  whip  us  out  of  this  house  never  to 
return  again.  For  the  love  of  God,  then — ^for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  ancient  kingdom,  whose  sad  circum- 
stances I  hope  we  shall  yet  convert  into  prosperity  and 
happiness ! — ^we  want  no  means  if  we  unite.  God  blesseth 
the  peace-makers — ^we  want  neither  men  nor  sufficiency 
of  all  manner  of  things  to  make  a  nation  happy."  This 
strain  was  broken  occasionally  by  bold  theatrical  interrup- 
tions. He  puts  the  question  of  national  union  of  parties 
against  the  common  enemy,  upon  his  bended  knees — 
pauses  for  a  reply,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  expected — 
and  solemnly  records,  **  No  answer."  But  the  most  effec- 
tive point  must  have  been  that  where,  after  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  contents  of  the  treaty,  he  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  ! 
what  is  this? — an  entire  surrender  !  My  lord,  I  find  my 
heart  so  full  of  grief  and  indignation,  that  I  must  beg 
pardon  not  to  finish  the  last  part  of  my  discourse,  that  I 
may  drop  a  tear  as  the  prelude  to  so  sad  a  story/' 

We  are  told,  however,  that  during  the  pause,  the  mem- 
bers, instead  of  being  silence -stricken  and  expectant, 
carried  on  a  desultory  discussion  on  the  matters  before 
them,  until  the  orator  resumed.  A  Scots  audience  is 
by  no  means  the  best  adapted  for  such  attempts.  The 
speech  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  slightest  influence 
on  the  division.  It  is  the  boast  of  British  senatorial 
operation  that  the  highest  eloquence  scarcely  ever  com- 
mands a  single  vote,  since  the  resolutions  of  legislators 
are  founded  on  deeper  and  more  permanent  influences. 
And  this  cautious,  unimpulsive  spirit,  has  been  at  least 
as  conspicuous  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  Like  many 
another  parliamentary  achievement,  the  great  speech  of 
Lord  Belhaven  was  addressed  to  the  country.  The  body 
who  immediately  received  it  were  indeed  rather  inclmed 
to  ridicule  than  to  feel  it ;  and  there  was  much  laughter 
and  cheering  when  Lord  Marchmont  stood  up,  and,  in  apt 
allusion  to  the  peculiar  form  in  which  Belhaven  clothed 
his  predictions,  said  they  had  heard  a  long  speech,  and  a 
very  terrible  one ;  but  he  thought  a  short  answer  would 
suffice,  and  it  might  be  given  in  these  words :  ''  Behold, 
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he  dreamed;  but,  lo,  when  he  awoke,  behold,  it  vas  a 
dream!" 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  in  favour  of  the  article;  eighty-three  against  it 
The  Squadrone,  or  new  party,  had  declared  their  intention, 
and  thrown  their  weight  into  the  side  of  the  Union.  Un- 
less it  could  be  interrupted  by  external  circumstances,  of 
which  undoubtedly  there  was  much  risk,  the  measure 
might  now — though  those  immediately  interested  in  its 
progress  had  nervous  apprehensions — be  considered  safe, 
so  far  as  the  Scots  Parliament  was  concerned.  The  great 
preponderance  of  the  majority  was  in  the  peerage,  and 
the  same  peculiarity  marked  the  subsequent  divisions. 
The  barons  or  county  representatives  were  thirty-seven  to 
thirty-three;  the  representatives  of  the  buighs,  thirty- 
three  to  twenty-nine ;  so  that  there  was  at  least  a  majority 
in  each  Estate — a  matter  of  moment  on  so  vital  a  ques- 
tion as  this,  since  we  have  seen  that  it  had  sometimes 
been  questioned  whether  a  measure  could  be  constitution- 
ally adopted  in  the  Scots  Parliament  against  a  majority  of 
any  one  Estate.^ 

After  this  great  contest  both  parties  took  breath,  and 
ten  days  elapsed  in  the  transaction  of  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness, ere  a  division  was  taken  on  the  second  article.  Here 
the  Opposition  fought  more  for  delay  than  a  parliamentary 
defeat  of  the  measure.  But  the  prospects  inducing  the 
delay  prompted  the  Government  to  speed.  Like  men 
who,  conveying  precious  stores,  may  possibly  be  overtaken 
by  enemies  or  robbers,  they  hastened  onward  and  used 
their  powerful  working  majority  to  suppress  all  unnecessary 
postponements. 

Before  the  end  of  November,  the  House  had  conquered 
the  main  difficulty  in  settling  the  great  fundamental  prin- 

J 

^  Defoe,  with  the  solemn  garrulity  to  which  he  is  sometimes  ad- 
dicted, has  a  series  of  imposing  and  appropriate  reflections  on  the  day 
of  this  propitious  division — ^4th  November — being  the  anniversary  of 
two  other  propitious  events — the  birth  of  William  III.,  and  his  arrival 
in  England.  Had  the  debate  been  protracted  tiU  next  day.  he  might 
have  bad  to  connect  it  with  the  still  more  marked  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot. 
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ciples,  of  the  Incorporating  Union,  and  the  Succession  to 
the  Crown.  When  they  entered  on  matters  of  fiscal  and 
commercial  detail,  the  proceedings  sometimes  took  a  shape 
gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  national  independence.  The 
great  points  once  carried,  the  Government  could  in  some 
measiure  conciliate,  by  tolerating  proposed  amendments 
and  occasionally  permitting  them  to  be  carried,  so  that 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  could  not  be  charged  with 
slavishly  recording  the  terms  dictated  by  the  English  com- 
missioners. Thus  the  fifth  article  was  so  amended  as  to 
secure  the  privil^e  of  the  navigation  laws  more  fiiUy  to 
those  vessels  which  the  Scots  shipowners,  in  the  defi- 
ciency of  building-yards  at  home,  had  purchased  abroad. 
A  considerable  addition,  deemed  of  great  importance  at 
the  time  by  the  agricultural  party,  was  made  to  the  sixth 
article.  Its  object  was  to  extend  the  bounties  and  pro- 
tection on  cer^  produce  to  that  which  in  Scotland  was 
the  most  important,  but  which,  in  England,  had  been 
passed  as  unworthy  of  notice — oats  and  oatmeal.^ 

Some  of  the  English  commercial  prohibitions  appeared 
to  be  formidable  stumbling-blocks;  and  indeed,  when 
one  looks  at  the  accumulation  of  portentous  interference 
which  the  English  law  had  established  by  a  series  of 
statutes,  each  outbidding  its  predecessor  in  a  stringency 
and  cruelty  excited  by  tibe  impossibility  of  accomphshing 
what  was  desired,  it  seems  wonderful  that  the  treaty  was 
brought  safely  through  so  perilous  a  mass.  The  exporta- 
tion of  wool  from  England  was  a  crime,  at  one  time  pun- 
ishable with  death.     It  was  said  that  when  the  two  nations 

^  In  oonnection  with  the  supposition  that  the  Treaty  of  Union  was 
an  unalterable  and  unassailable  bargain,  ever  to  be  held  sacred,  what- 
ever benefits  might  accrue  fix)m  an  alteration,  it  is  curious  to  notice 
the  concluding  part  of  this  amendment  so  strongly  urged  on  the  part 
of  the  Scots  :  "In  respect  the  importation  of  victual  into  Scotland 
from  any  place  beyond  sea  would  prove  a  discouragement  to  tillage, — 
therefore,  that  the  prohibition,  as  now  in  force  by  the  law  of  ScoUand, 
against  importation  of  victual  from  Ireland,  or  any  other  place  beyond 
sea  into  Scotland,  do,  after  the  union,  remain  in  the  same  force  as 
now  it  is,  until  more  proper  and  effectual  ways  be  provided  by  the 
Farliunent  of  Great  Britain  for  discouraging  the  importation  of  the 
said  victual  from  beyond  sea." 
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were  made  one,  English  wool,  by  its  excellence,  would 
drive  that  of  Scotland,  which  embraced  a  large  gentry  and 
peasant  interest,  out  of  use.  It  was  uiged  that  the  Scots 
wool  should  therefore  be  rendered  exportable  to  be  profit- 
able; but  there  were  strong  reasons  of  expediency  against 
such  an  arrangement,  and,  among  others,  it  would  neces- 
sitate a  complex  fiscal  and  coast-guard  system  to  prevent 
English  wool  firom  being  removed  to  Scotland,  and  thence 
exported  as  Scots  produce.  Of  this,  as  of  odier  difficul- 
ties, the  great  solvent  was  money ;  and  an  arrangement 
was  proposed,  and  afterwards,  with  the  other  new  clauses, 
assented  to,  appointing  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures  firom  Scots  wool 

On  the  seventh  article,  relating  to  excise  duties,  one  of 
those  practical  debates  occurred  which  are  so  perplex- 
ing, as,  firom  some  perverse  fatalitjr,  the  disputants  never 
manage  to  get  hold  of  what  logicians  call  the  contra- 
dictory formula,  or  meet  each  odier  on  the  same  ^ts. 
The  main  question  was  the  duty  on  beer  or  ale,  the  home- 
made liquor  of  the  people.  In  Scotland,  this  liquor,  after 
paying  small  local  dues,  which  procured  for  it  the  national 
name  of  **  tippenny,''  was  retailed  at  about  the  rate  of  a 
penny  per  English  quart  It  was  not  so  potent  a  liquor 
as  the  English  stout,  or  the  Edinburgh  ale  of  later  days, 
but  it  was  stronger  than  table  beer.  The  English  ale 
paid  an  excise  duty  of  4s.  9d.  per  barrel  It  was  pro* 
posed  to  make  the  excise  duties  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries. The  source  of  the  inextricable  dispute,  which  not 
only  occupied  much  parliamentary  time,  but  filled  several 
pamphlets,  was,  that  while  one  party  maintained  that  the 
weak  Scots  tippenny  was  to  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  English  ale,  the  other  held  that,  being  an  inferior 
commodity,  it  was  only  to  be  rated  with  ^gUsh  small- 
beer,  which  paid  is.  3d.  per  barrel  In  the  one  case,  the 
Scots  liquor  was  to  be  enormously  enhanced  in  taxation 
— ^in  the  other,  to  be  greatly  relieved.  But  when  the 
House  came,  in  a  small  committee,  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter, it  simplified  itsel£  They  found  that  there  were  two 
very  distinct  grades  of  malt  liquor  in  England,  the  one 
ranked  by  excise  law  at  i8s.  per  barrel,  and  paying  the 
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4S.  9d  duty ;  the  other  ranked  at  6s.  per  barrel,  and  pay- 
ing IS.  3d.  The  Scots  liquor  was  of  a  kind  between  the 
two.  The  problem  was,  how  it  should  be  taxed — and  an 
adjustment  was  adopted  which  Defoe  takes  credit  for 
having  discovered.  Subsequent  political  events,  con- 
nected with  the  excise  laws,  deprived  this  affair  of  per- 
manent importance ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  great  moment 
at  the  time,  from  the  intense  discussion  it  excited,  and 
also  because  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  formed  an 
addition  to  the  instances  in  which  the  Scots  Parliament 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  altering  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as 
they  had  been  adjusted  by  the  commissioners. 

In  the  course  of  these  laboiu^  in  the  department  of 
practical  detail,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  directed  to 
formidable  occurrences  outside.  Queensberry,  the  Com- 
missioner, showed  by  his  coolness,  temper,  and  courage, 
that  he  had  been  well  selected  for  his  high  and  arduous 
function.  His  position  had  many  anxieties  and  perils  to 
balance  its  eminence.  If  the  parties  who  desired  national 
separation  and  war  triumphed,  the  leader  of  tlie  project, 
which  was  stigmatised  as  a  betrayal  of  the  country  to  its 
enemy,  would  probably  be  sacrificed.  But  besides  these 
risks  fh>m  defeat,  he  was  favoured  with  many  rumours  and 
revelations  about  projects  for  his  assassination ;  and  from 
one  quarter  received  detailed  information  how  twenty-four 
young  patriots  had  sworn,  by  signatures  written  with  blood, 
to  put  the  traitor-tyrant  to  death.^    Another  outbreak  took 


^  See  the  letter  at  fuU  length  in  the  Appendix  to  Defoe  (p.  669) : 
**  Some  of  them  are  to  be  cloathed  in  the  Highland  dress ;  one  in  the 
habit  of  a  beggar,  with  a  false  beard ;  six  of  them  are  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  baxters,  that  by  this  means  they  may,  with  the  more  ease, 
raise  the  rabble.  One  of  those  in  Highland  dress  is  to  stand  on  your 
lef  t  hand  as  you  come  out  of  the  Parliament  House,  with  a  naked  dirk 
beneath  his  plaid,  to  stab  your  grace ;  but,  if  he  has  no  opportunity 
for  action,  then  the  beggar  is  to  attend  your  coach  with  a  pistol,  be- 
neath his  rags,  which  he  is  to  fire  at  3rour  grace,  at  which  the  baxters 
are  to  raise  the  rabble  with  their  cries,  which  they  think  wiU  soon  be 
done ;  then  lest  your  grace  should  escape  with  life,  they  are  to  take 
care  to  get  the  Nether-bow  Port  closed  in  spite  of  the  guards.**  This 
project,  it  must  be  observed,  seems  more  dramatic  than  practical. 
What  reason  could  the  assassins  have  for  accoutring  thcnnselves  as 
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place  iir  the  streets  of  Edinbuigh — stones  were  thrown  in 
abundance — obnoxious  statesmen  made  a  narrow  escape 
from  serious  injury;  and  again  those  who  had  been  so 
industriously  exciting  to  resistance  appealed  to  the  dis- 
turbance as  a  national  protestation. 

It  was,  however,  from  the  west  that  mischief  was  chiefly 
apprehended.  Two  sources  of  danger,  of  contrary  char- 
acter, had  there  a  sinister  juxtaposition,  in  the  ultra- 
Cameronian  Covenanters  of  the  south,  and  the  Jacobite 
Highlanders  of  the  north.  Of  the  testimonies  uttered  by 
the  Cameronians,  we  have  perhaps  had  enough;  it  may 
suffice  to  say  tha^  on  this  occasion,  they  were  true  to  their 
old  singleness  of  purpose.^  In  Glasgow,  which  might  be 
called  the.  point  of  junction,  where  these  extremes  met, 
urgent  application  was  made  to  the  magistrates  to  send  a 

Hig^ilanders?  These  were  at  that  time  marked  men  in  the  Lowland 
towns,  not  so  common  as  Scott's  novels  have  made  them  in  later 
thnes,  and  oeitamly  not  so  innocent  or  unsuspected  of  mischief. 

^  "What  a  palpable  breach  is  this  wicked  union  of  our  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  was  made  and  swome  with  uplifted 
hai&  to  the  Most  High  God,  for  purging  and  reforming  His  nouse, 
in  these  three  nations,  from  error,  heresy,  superstition,  and  proAine- 
ness,  and  whatever  is  contrary  to  sound  and  pure  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  in  the  same  1  And  so  it  involves  this 
nation  in  fearful  perjury  before  God,  being  contrary  to  the  very  first 
article  of  the  Covenant,  wherein  we  swear  to  contnbute  our  utmost 
endeavours,  in  our  seveml  places  and  callings,  to  reform  England  in 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government ;  but  by  this  union  both 
we  and  they  are  bound  up  for  ever  from  all  endeavours  and  attempts 
of  this  nature,  and  have  put  ourselves  out  of  a  capacity  to  give  any 
help  or  assistance  that  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  come  to  be 
hardened  in  their  impious  and  superstitious  courses." — Protestation 
and  Testimony  of  the  United  Soaeties  of  the  Witnessing  Remnant 
of  the  anti-Popish,  anti-Prelatic,  anti-Erastian,  anti-Sectarian,  true 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Christ  in  Scotland,  against  the  Sinful  Incor- 
porating Union. 

This  document  defines  England  as  "a  land  so  deeply  already 
involved  in  the  breach  of  Covenant,  and  pestered  with  so  many 
sectaries'  errors  and  abominable  practices."  It  denounces  the  suc- 
cession, so  arranged  as  to  go  to  the  Prince  of  Hanover,  "who  has 
been  bred  and  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  is  not 
only  different  from,  but  in  many  things  contrary  unto,  that  purity  in 
doctrine,  reformation,  and  religion,  we  in  these  nations  had  attained 
unto." 
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city  address  against  the  Union.  The  unusual  combina* 
tion  of  parties  to  this  recommendation — ^Jacobite  Papists 
uniting  with  austere  Cameronians — was  calculated  to 
create  suspicion  and  wonder,  and  the  dvic  authorities 
deemed  it  the  better  policy  not  to  move  on  the  occasion. 
This  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  national  fast  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  a  zealous  clergyman  entering  the  pulpit  on 
that  day,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  field  preachers,  uttered 
an  exciting  eidiortation  on  the  dangers  of  the  land,  and 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  chosen  people,  concluding  with 
the  words,  ''  Wherefore,  up  and  be  valiant  for  the  city  of 
our  God." 

The  day  of  festing  and  humiliation  was  succeeded  by 
a  popular  restlessness,  which  at  last  broke  out  in  violence. 
On  Uie  7th  of  September  the  provosfs  house  was  at- 
tacked and  gutted.  It  was  the  object  of  the  rabble  to 
compel  that  magistrate  to  sanction  a  city  address  against 
the  Union ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  found,  having,  aAer  a 
practice  to  which  civic  functionaries  are  addicted,  retired 
to  a  place  of  safety  at  the  moment  when  a  magistrate's 
services  were  most  needed.  The  address,  though  it  lost 
the  distinction  thus  desired  for  it,  was  prepared  and  signed 
by  the  deacons,  or  those  who  specially  represented  the 
tradesmen  in  the  old  Scots  corporations.  Matters  again 
lulled  down  for  some  days,  and  the  provost  returned  to 
the  honours  of  his  post,  deeming  the  dangers  over ;  but 
there  was  a  restlessness  in  the  public  mind  likely  to  break 
out  on  the  first  disturbing  incident  Some  dispute  arose 
about  the  committal  of  an  ordinary  criminal  to  die  dty 
prison,  which  immediately  spread  into  a  fierce  riot  The 
mob  became  masters  of  die  streets,  parading  about  in 
search  of  unpopular  characters.  The  provost,  taken  by 
surprise,  and  unable  to  find  a  securer  retreat,  was  obliged  to 
hide  himself  in  a  private  house,  where  he  narrowly  escaped 
capture.^    The  rioters  were  for  some  days  masters  of  the 


^  Defoe  ^ves  a  ladicrously  solemn  account  of  the  affiur,  and  some- 
what gratmtously  infers,  that  if  the  provost  had  been  caught  he  would 
have  been  murdered.  "They  searched  every  apartment  to  the  top 
of  the  stair,  and  came  into  Uie  very  room  where  he  was.     But  the 
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city;  bat  the  history  of  the  afi&iir,  so  for  is  it  can  be 
gathered  from  conflicting  accounts,  is  rather  that  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  guardians  of  order,  than  of  the  power 
and  ferocity  of  the  mob,  who  contented  themselves  with 
much  noisy  parade  and  some  malicious  destruction,  but 
drew  no  blood.^ 

The  crowd  had  got  possession  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  old  arms ;  and  a  portion,  according  to  the  use  of 
mobs  thus  fortunate,  thought  fit  to  improvise  themselves 
into  an  army,  and  march  forth  on  a  campaign.  Between 
forty  and  fi%,  supposed  to  be  all  hot  Covenanters  save 
their  leader,  Finlay,  who  is  set  down  as  a  veteran  Jacobite, 
went  forth  on  a  march  towards  Kilsyth.  This  movement 
carried  off,  for  a  time,  the  most  energetic  and  active  por- 
tion of  the  rioters.  Finding  neither  enemies  nor  adherents, 
they  asked  each  other  for  what  purpose  they  had  come 
forth;  and  feeling  the  listlessness  which,  after  the  first 
pulse  of  excitement,  overtakes  men  who  have  been  some 
days  wandering  without  a  motive,  they  slunk  back  to  their 
homes,  and  deposited  their  arms  with  any  one  who  would 
readily  receive  them.  They  had  disbanded  just  in  time 
to  escape  active  duty ;  for  a  party  of  horse,  two  hundred 
strong;  was  despatched  westward  to  put  down  what  had 
the  outward  form,  at  least,  of  an  insurrection.  A  detach- 
ment of  twenty-five  entered  and  overawed  the  insurrec- 


same  Hand  that  smote  the  men  of  Sodom  with  blindness  when  they 
would  have  rabbled  the  angels,  protected  him  from  this  many-headed 
monster,  and  so  blinded  them  tmit  they  could  not  find  him.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  soberest  and  most  judicious  of  the  citizens, 
that  if  they  had  found  him,  their  fury  was  so  past  all  goyemment, 
that  they  would  have  murdered  him,  and  that  in  a  manner  barbarous 
enough ;  and  if  they  had,  as  we  say  of  a  bull-dog,  once  but  tasted 
bloo^  who  knows  where  they  would  have  ended  ?  The  provost  was 
hid  in  a  bed  which  folded  up  against  the  wall,  and  which  they  never 
thought  of  taking  down.  Having  escaped  this  imminent  danger,  he 
was  convqred  out  of  town  the  next  day  by  his  friends,  and  went  for 
the  second  time  to  Edinburgh." — P.  272. 

^  Defoe  is  obliged  to  conclude  an  elaborate  effort  to  describe  the 
horrors  of  this  outbreak  with  the  remark — ^"In  i^ort,  except  that 
there  was  no  blood  shed,  they  acted  the  exact  part  of  an  enraged, 
ungovemed  multitude." — P.  277. 
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tionary  city,  taking  prisoner  Finlay  and  one  of  his  prominent 
supporters,  and  they  were  conveyed  to  Edinbuigh.  A  few 
more  ringleaders  were  subsequently  taken,  and  the  out- 
break almost  insensibly  died  away. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  miscellaneous  and  divided  rabble 
of  Glasgow  that  the  danger  lay,  but  in  their  united  and 
zealous  neighbours  on  the  south.  The  Government,  see- 
ing danger  in  the  periodical  musterings  and  trainings 
appointed  by  the  Act  of  Security,  carried  a  measmre 
suspending  its  operation  during  the  existing  Parliament 
But  the  Cameronians  of  the  western  counties,  whose  com- 
bined spirit  of  military  ardour  and  religious  enthusiasm 
we  have  already  seen,  had  instinctively  adopted  this  oppor- 
tunity of  strengthening  their  already  effective  organisation. 
They  protested  against  every  government  but  God's  gov- 
ernment, by  which  they  meant  their  own.  Though  &eir 
views  partook  of  republicanism  and  popular  regulation, 
yet  they  transacted  business  with  the  secrecy,  despatch, 
and  uniformity  of  a  despotism ;  for,  as  we  often  see  in 
such  bodies,  isolated  in  their  own  peculiar  opinions  and 
surrounded  by  opponents — all  difference  of  opinion  was 
suppressed  as  treachery.  They  were  like  an  army  in  an 
enemy's  countiy,  to  whom  division  is  destruction,  and 
whose  elected  or  incidental  leaders  exercise  over  them  a 
despotic  sway.  Thus  compact  and  organised,  they  were 
prepared,  with  all  the  fatalism  of  the  Turk,  to  go  straight 
to  battie  without  misgiving  or  inquiry  about  results — 
careless,  since  they  were  led  by  divine  impulse,  of  the 
numbers  whom  they  encountered,  and  ready  to  die  without 
a  murmur  when  it  was  not  their  predestined  fate  to  be 
victorious.  ^ 


^  Their  leader,  Ker  of  Kersland,  who  saw  their  peculiarities  with 
the  distinctness  of  one  who  was  among  but  not  of  them,  gives  this 
interesting  notice  of  their  condition  at  this  time  :  ''The  Cameronians 
are  strictly  religious,  and  ever  act  upon  that  principle,  making  the 
war  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  converting  state  pohcy  into  points  of 
conscience.  They  fight  as  they  pray,  and  pray  as  they  fight,  making 
every  battle  a  new  exercise  of  their  faith,  and  believe  that  in  such  a 
case  they  are,  as  it  were,  under  the  banner  of  Christ.  If  they  foil  in 
battle,  they  die  in  their  calling,  as  martyrs  to  the  good  cause,  and 
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On  the  20th  of  November  a  body  of  horsemen  from  the 
surrounding  country  dashed  into  the  town  of  Dumfries, 
and  forming  themselves  in  the  market-place,  made  a  fire, 
in  which  they  burned  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
names  of  the  Scots  commissioners,  leaving  a  document 
attached  to  the  cross,  in  which,  in  spirited  and  popular 
language,  they  maintained  that  the  people  were  not  bound 
by  the  acts  of  the  commissioners  and  the  Parliament,  but 
were  under  solemn  obligation  to  discard  their  betrayers, 
and  stand  by  the  old  national  independence.  There  was 
an  order  and  systematic  calmness  in  the  proceeding,  much 
more  alarming  than  the  turbulence  of  the  street  rabble  in 
Edinbuigh  and  Glasgow.  It  is  believed  that  not  above 
two  hundred  horsemen  were  present,  but  rumour  magnified 
them  into  an  army  of  several  thousands.  They  kept  their 
own  counsel,  and  though  they  are  generally  set  down  as 
Cameronians,  it  is  not  certain  that  tiiey  belonged  to  that 
body ;  and  the  declaration  affixed  to  the  cross  was  not  in 
the  usual  Scriptural  phraseology  of  the  Hill-men. 

believe  that,  in  thus  shedding  their  blood,  they  finish  the  work  of 
their  salvation.  From  such  maxims  and  articles  of  faith,  the  Came- 
ronians may  be  slain — never  conquered.  Great  numbers  of  them  have 
lost  their  lives,  but  few  or  none  ever  yielded.  On  the  contraiy, 
whenever  they  believe  their  duty  or  religion  calls  them  to  it,  they  are 
always  unanimous  and  ready,  with  undaunted  spirits  and  great  vivacity 
of  nund,  to  encounter  hardships,  attempt  great  enterprises,  d^ise 
danger,  and  bravely  rush  on  to  death  or  victory.  .  .  .  Tney 
are  governed  by  a  general  quarterly  meeting,  composed  of  two  com- 
missioners deputed  by  each  town  where  they  live ;  and  whatever  is 
concluded  at  this  meeting  is  a  general  rule  to  the  whole.  They  are 
closer  in  their  deliberations  than  the  other  parties  are ;  for  whatever 
comes  before  them  is  disputed  and  concluded  without  the  least  danger 
of  being  exposed,  and  whatever  is  so  resolved  is  accordingly  executed 
with  the  profoundest  secrecy  and  expedition.  For  the  Cameronians 
are  always  ready,  under  their  proper  officers,  well  appointed,  and, 
when  it  is  found  at  their  general  meeting  to  be  their  duty,  can  assemble 
upon  the  least  notice  given  them;  so  tbit,  though  they  be  the  fewest 
in  number,  yet  they  are  in  effect  the  most  considerable  of  the  thiee^ 
for  the  commonalty  of  the  Presb3rterians,  who  have  a  wonderful 
opinion  of  their  piety  and  virtue,  always  readily  join  with  them  in 
anything  that  concerns  the  public,  which  the  Cameronians  encoursge 
and  allow,  but  do  not  permit  them  to  be  members  of  their  societies, 
or  to  bear  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs."— Memoirs  of  Johp 
Kcr,  L  12-15. 

VOL.  vni.  L 
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Some  of  the  bold  schemers  of  the  day  had  arranged  a 
plan  for  bringing  these  Cameronians  and  the  Highl^ders 
to  act  in  concert  A  fit  man  to  lead  the  fanatics  was  found 
in  Cunninghame  of  Ecket^  who  had  held  the  command  of 
a  regiment,  and  had  heavy  grievances  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  disbanding  it,  and  leaving  arrears  of  pay  misettled. 
He  was  to  embody  his  Covenanting  army  at  Ssuiquhar,  on 
the  Nith,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Duke  of  Athole 
was  to  assemble  the  Jacobite  Highlanders  above  the 
passes.  The  two  armies  were  to  march  north  and  south 
until  they  met,  and  then,  with  brotherly  harmony,  were 
to  wheel  round  eastward  to  Edinburgh  and  disperse  the 
Parliament  However  well  the  Cameronians  were  in  use 
to  guard  their  secrets,  yet  there  was  more  than  one  traitor 
in  Sieir  coundb  on  this  occasion.  Hepbmn,  their  clerical 
leader,  appears  to  have  systematically  betrayed  their  pror 
ceedings  to  the  Government,  while  counselling  and  en- 
couraging them.  With  a  bold  ingenuity,  acquired  in 
his  casuistic  studies,  he  justified  his  conduct  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  its  consequences  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  country.  Cunninghame,  the  military 
leader,  did  not  escape  suspicion  of  treachery. 

Another  of  their  trusted  advisers,  John  Ker  of  Kersland, 
made  the  manner  in  which  he  deceived  them  the  ground- 
work of  an  amusing  narrative,  which  reminds  one  of  Le 
Sage.^  John  Ker  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Craufiirds 
of  Kersland,  a  family  which,  in  the  previous  two  generations, 
had  been  leaders  of  the  wild  Covenanters  in  their  hour  of 
peril.  According  to  that  hereditary  feeling  so  predominant 
through  all  Scotland,  the  leadership  was  held  to  descend 
on  him,  with  the  odier  family  honours  and  possessions ; 
but  he  had  imbibed  a  very  different  spirit  firom  that  of  the 
single-minded  zealots  of  the  days  of  persecution.  Aware 
of  the  influential  position  which  Ker  occupied,  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry  sent  for  him,  and  represented  to  him  that 
if  he  would  serve  the  Government  on  this  trying  occasion, 

^  Memoirs  of  John  Ker  of  Kersland,  in  North  Britain,  Esq.,  con- 
taining his  secret  Transactions  and  Negotiations  in  Scotland,  England, 
the  Courts  of  Vienna,  Hanover,  and  other  foreign  parts.  PubUshed 
b^  himself,     z  vols.,  1726.     Quoted  above,  p.  16 1, 
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he  would  achieve  a  great  object^  not  unworthy,  of  course, 
of  those  rewards  which  adiievements  in  statesmanship 
reap.  He  seems  to  have  yielded  to  these  blandishments 
without  the  slightest  struggle.  He  promised  to  keep 
counsel — to  help  and  urge  on  the  proceedings  of  his 
friends — and  to  inform  the  Government,  from  time  to  time, 
of  their  secret  movements  and  intentions.  They  might 
be  permitted  to  bum  down  a  few  houses,  or  commit  some 
other  secondary  outrages;  but  they  were  to  go  no  for- 
midable length  without  the  Government  having  such  frill 
notice  as  might  lead  to  efifectual  suppression.^ 

If  we  may  believe  the  story  of  the  disappointed  Jacobites, 
the  Cameronians  were  ready  to  march  towards  Hamilton 
seven  thousand  men  well  armed,  and  the  Duke  of  Athole 
had  mustered  his  Highlanders,  and  was  ready  to  penetrate 
the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for 
selfish  reasons  of  his  own,  sent  rapid  messengers  to  all  the 
commanders  and  musterers,  desiring  them  to  break  up 
their  troops  and  return  home.  Whoever  may  have  actually 
stopped  the  rising,  the  real  secret  of  its  abrupt  dissolution 
was  doubtless  an  unpleasant  consciousness  dawning  on  the 
conspirators  that  they  were  betrayed  by  some  of  their  own 
number,  if  it  were  not  an  instinctive  feeling  arising  in  the 
minds  of  the  Cameronians  that  they  were  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  others,  and  fight  in  the  wrong  camp.  The  Govern- 
ment, acquainted  with  every  step  that  had  been  taken,  was 
prepared  to  meet  such  an  open  insurrection  with  troops 
from  England.     But  a  rising  so  suppressed  was  not  an 

'    ^  The  reader  of  Ker's  voliimes  can  scarce  help  thinking  that  he 

strives  to  make  himself  worse  than  he  was,  since,  whether  he  may 

have  been  the  knave  he  represents,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 

Cameronians  were  the  corresponding  fools.     Mentioning  the  afiec- 

I  tiooate  kindness  with  which  they  listened  to  his  views,  as  the  repre- 

!  sentative  of  their  old  leader,  he  complacently  tells  the  world — '*  I 

pretended — and  would  to  God  I  had  dealt  more  sincerely — to  join 

with  them  in  all  their  measures,  and  offered  to  fortify  their  resolutions 

with  some  arguments  of  my  own!"    Turning  over  the  page,  Uie  first 

I  sentence  like^  to  meet  the  eye  is — "  The  Cameronians,  as  I  expected, 

reposed  more  confidence  in  me  than  I  deserved,  which  will  appear 

but  too  plainly  in  the  following  sheets.    Whereupon  I  despatched  an 

express  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and  told  him,"  &c. — VoL  i, 

33-45- 
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event  to  be  courted  at  such  a  perilous  juncture  of  a&irs ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  Government  helped  the  conspira- 
tors to  find  out  that  they  were  entrapped,  and  did  not 
too  carefully  conceal  the  preparations  for  defence. 

The  next  movement  against  the  measure  was  less  dar- 
ing and  dangerous,  but,  had  it  been  well  managed,  offered 
a  better  prospect  of  success.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
country  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition — ^and  they  were 
certainly  a  numerous  body — should  assemble  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  present,  in  solemn  procession,  an  address  to 
the  High  Commissioner  in  Parliament,  praying  that  the 
measure,  so  offensive  to  them,  might  be  abandoned — at 
least  until  a  new  Parliament  could  assemble.  It  was  said 
to  be  a  device  of  the  old  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
by  marriage  carried  the  honours  and  domains  of  her  house 
into  that  of  Douglas.  The  circular  letters  calling  the 
assembly  were  transmitted  with  secrecy,  and  those  to 
whom  they  were  sent  began  to  pour  in  a  quietly  increas- 
ing stream  into  the  metropolis.  The  Government,  ever 
on  the  alert  for  dangerous  symptoms,  noticed  with  uneasi- 
ness the  unusual  number  of  country  gentlemen  frequenting 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  As  they  were  nearly  to  a  man 
Jacobites,  it  was  probably  expected  that  they  wished  to 
accomplish  more  than  the  mere  presentation  of  the  ad- 
dress; and  doubtless  those  who  brought  them  together 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  accident  might  open  to  them 
a  more  adventurous  field  of  exertion.  But  internal  diffi- 
culties interrupted  the  address.  The  Fletcher  and  Bel- 
haven  party,  who  had  been  active  in  bringing  up  the 
assemblage,  were  not  to  be  committed  to  the  Pretender, 
and  the  Jacobite  lairds  would  not  give  their  adherence  to 
a  Parliamentary  succession.  Thus  there  arose  a  division, 
which  the  mortified  Jacobites  chaiged  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton with  fostering  for  the  sake  of  his  own  peculiar  and 
inscrutable  ends.  A  proclamation  was  issued  against 
assemblages  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  passing  ad- 
dresses. The  Jacobite  lairds,  whether  intimidated  by  this 
or  not,  at  least  grew  tired  of  doing  nothing,  and  gradually 
dropped  back  to  their  estates,  to  brood  over  the  ruin  of 
their  country  and  cause  in  moody  silence. 
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In  the  mean  time,  and  while  the  articles  of  the  Union 
were  rapidly  discussed  and  passed,  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Assembly,  that  Parliament  should  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  Church,  was  considered.  The  in- 
genuity of  statesmen  was  taxed  to  give  the  measure  as 
many  holds  on  permanency  as  words  and  ceremonies 
could  communicate  to  it,  and  at  length  the  method 
adopted  for  affording  it  peculiar  prominence  and  firmness 
was  this.  It  was  passed  as  a  separate  Act  before  the  Act 
adopting  the  treaty.  There  was  a  stipulation  that  it 
should  be  repeated  as  a  part  of  any  Act  adopting  the 
treaty,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England — and  so  it  accord- 
ingly came  to  be.  It  provided  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  government,  as  it  had  been  established  by  vari- 
ous Acts  of  Parliament,  with  its  Confession  of  Faith,  its 
discipline,  and  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  should  remain 
for  ever  unalterable,  and  be  ''  the  only  government  of  the 
Church  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland."  It  provided 
that  every  sovereign  of  Britain,  at  the  accession,  should 
take  an  oath  to  protect ''  the  government,  worship,  disci- 
pline, rights,  and  privileges  "  of  the  Church.^ 

The  Act  appointed,  by  a  provision  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  that  no  person  should  be  a  professor 
in  any  of  the  Scots  universities,  or  a  teacher  in  any  school, 
unless  he  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  obliged  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  presbytery  to  conform  to  the  discipline  and  worship 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  To  understand  the  object  of 
this  provision,  which  established  a  test  of  belief  and  con- 
formity, instead  of  the  mere  assent  and  acknowledgment 
required  by  the  previous  Act,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at 
the  avowed  views  of  its  promoters.'    The  risk  that  the 

^  This  oath  is  still  peculiar,  in  being  taken  at  the  accession,  while 
the  other  oaths  are  taken  at  the  coronation.  The  maxim,  that  the 
sovereign  never  dies,  had  grown  out  of  the  principles  of  divine  right 
propagated  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  ana  perhaps  it  was  not  then 
Known  that  the  practioe  of  taking  the  oaths  at  the  coronation,  instead 
of  the  accession,  was  a  relic  of  the  old  doctrine,  that  the  reign  of  a 
monardi  only  began  with  his  coronation. 

'  See  the  qnafificatian  of  professors,  &c.,  as  adjusted  by  the  Re- 
volution Settlement,  above,  cnap.  Ixxxiii 
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Church  of  the  minority  might  be  conquered  and  put  m 
bondage  by  that  of  the  majority,  was  ever  present,  dis- 
turbing the  minds  of  the  honest  supporters  of  the  Pres- 
bjrterian  Church  of  Scotland — nor  can  they  be  justly 
blamed  for  having  felt  some  anxiety  on  the  matter.  The 
great  object  of  their  stipulations  was  to  make  barriers 
which  the  Church  of  England  could  not  get  over.  Wher- 
ever there  appeared,  therefore,  a  power  of  hostile  organi- 
sation in  the  hands  of  that  Church,  it  behoved  that  a  like 
force  should  be  set  against  it  on  the  part  of  Scotland  It 
was.  stated  in  the  debates,  and  dwelt  on  with  much  jealousy 
and  alarm,  that  in  England  it  was  a  necessary  qualification 
for  office,  that  the  holder  should  have  taken  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  Church  of  England, — so  it  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  reno¥med  Test  Act ;  and  farther  still,  a 
party,  likely  soon  to  be  predominant,  were  not  content 
with  the  symbol  of  homage  to  the  English  Church,  but 
demanded  unceasing  membership  and  confonni^  as  a 
qualification  for  retaining  office. 

When  Scotland  was  governed  by  a  legislature  mainly 
consisting  of  the  persons  who  had  passed,  and  who  were 
trying  to  render  more  rigorous,  the  Church  of  England 
test,  was  it  not  possible  that  some  day,  in  their  wanton 
strength,  they  might  pass  an  Act  extendmg  it  to  Scotland  ? 
It  appeared,  then,  that  the  most  effective  method  of  meet- 
ing such  an  invasion,  at  least  in  the  vital  spot  of  the 
educational  institutions,  was  to  set  down  a  counter-test, 
instead  of  leaving  the  ground  neutral  and  unfortified. 
Thus  it  was  not  firom  the  essential  utility  of  tests  in  them- 
selves that  this  provision  was  adopted,  but  as  a  protection 
firom  the  antagonist  tests  of  England,  of  which  Scotland 
now  runs  no  more  risk  than  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Claim  of  Homage.  To  show  this  to  have  been  the  ob- 
ject, the  injunction  of  the  test  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  clause  declaring  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom shall  be  liable  to  any  other  and  adverse  tests.^ 


^  **  And  further,  her  majesty,  with  advice  aforesud,  expressly  de- 
clares and  statutes,  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  shidl  be 
liable  to,  but  all  and  every  one  of  them  for  ever  free  of,  any  oath,  text, 
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Before  the  debate  on  the  Act  came  to  an  end,  an  effort 
was  made  to  extend  the  system  of  tests  to  all  offices  of 
trust  in  Scotland,  so  long  as  the  Test  Act  continued  in 
operation  in  England.  In  this  extended  fonn  it  was  not 
to  involve  a  belief  in  Presbyterianism,  but  it  contained  a 
solemn  engagement  to  own  and  support  the  Presbyterian 
Chmt:h«  The  proposal  was,  however,  negatived.  The 
Govenmient  did  not  desire  to  extend  the  influence  of 
Presbyterian  tests.  The  Jacobite  opposition,  even  to 
damage  the  treaty,  were  afraid  to  support  a  proposal 
which,  if  carried  out  in  its  sincerity,  would  exclude  ^em- 
selves  from  civil  office.  The  proposed  test  was  thus  al- 
lowed to  drop,  but  many  of  the  Jacobites  supported  the 
securities,  so  feu*  as  they  affected  the  Church  and  uni- 
versities. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  zealous  Presbyterians,  they  thus 
found  the  most  stringent  parts  of  the  Act  of  Security  very 
acceptable  to  those  members  with  whom  they  had  least 
in  common;  and  it  was  not  unreasonably  argued,  that 
the  Jacobites  gave  it  their  goodwill,  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  give  mortal  offence  to  the  English  High-Church- 
men, and  rouse  them  to  the  defeat  of  the  measure.  If 
they  were  actuated,  as  Defoe  and  others  hint,  by  such  a 
motive,  they  had  failed  to  calculate  on  the  Low  Church 
predominance  which  King  William  had  infused  into  the 
more  influential  part  of  ti^e  Church.  It  might  be  hard, 
it  is  true,  for  bishops  to  accept  of,  and  pass  legislatively 
through  their  own  House,  a  measure  speaking  of  Pres- 
byterianism as  the  true  Protestant  religion.  But  the 
measure  contained  a  balancing  clause,  consenting  that 
the  Parliament  of  England  might  provide  as  it  thought 
fit  for  the  security  of  the  English  Church  within  their 
own  country,  and  so  qualified  the  declaration  of  the  truth 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  as  to  make  it  seem  not 
exclusive  of  the  truth  of  any  other  form  in  England.    The 

or  subicription,  withm  this  Idngdom,  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent 
with,  the  foresaid  tme  Protestant  religion  and  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
government,  worship,  and  discipline,  as  above  establidied  ;  and  that 
Uie  same,  within  the  bounds  of  this  Chnrdi  and  kingdom,  shall  never 
be  imposed  upon  or  required  of  them  in  any  sort." 
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Church  of  Scotland  grumbled  gently  against  this  latitud- 
inarianism  and  abandonment  of  the  testimony  against 
Prelacy ;  but  it  did  so  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  and  con- 
sistency, for  the  moderate  Presbyterians  saw  more  clearly 
every  day,  that  their  hopes  of  permanent  strength  lay  in 
the  Union  being  carried 

Meanwhile  the  articles  went  through  the  House,  with 
debates  and  occasional  divisions,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment kept  generally  the  majority  with  which  it  had  started. 
In  the  principal  divisions,  a  record  of  all  who  voted  on 
either  side  was  preserved  and  printed, — an  unusual  prac- 
tice in  the  Scots  Parliament,  and  one  which  could  not 
fail,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  be  assailed  with  many  bitter 
criticisms. 

The  fifteenth  article,  adjusting  the  Equivalent  and  abol- 
ishing the  African  Company  with  compensation,  came  up 
for  consideration  on  the  7  th  of  December.  Two  mathe- 
matical professors  had  been  appointed  to  examine  the 
calculations  on  which  the  Equivalent  rested,  and  on  their 
report  they  were  pronounced  correct  These  pecuniaiy 
adjustments  were  of  a  kind  on  which  it  was  easy  to  utter 
flagrant  fallacies  to  excited  multitudes ;  and  had  the  Scots 
people  been  as  liable  to  gregarious  hallucinations  as  the 
Irish,  the  aflJEur  of  Wood's  halfpence  might  have  been 
anticipated  in  a  popular  combination  against  Scotland 
being  subjected  to  the  debts  of  England.  Had  there 
been  so  d^gerous  a  spirit  deeply  seated  in  the  people, 
the  Equivalent  was  a  feature  tending  rather  to  arouse  than 
to  allay  the  popular  jealousy.  But  the  Jacobite  politici- 
ans who  tried  Uie  extent  of  popular  credulity  were  not  so 
successful  as  they  expected  to  be,  and  the  national  good 
sense  was  gradudly  recovering  possession  of  the  popular 
mind.  At  the  same  time,  a  little  incidental  matter,  with 
which  the  Opposition  expected  to  work  out  effects  totally 
disproportioned  to  its  importance,  was  adroitly  taken  out 
of  their  hands.  In  the  interchange  of  trade  privileges, 
private  rights  were  to  be  left  entire.  Thus  some  places 
had  exemptions  from  taxatibn,  and  in  both  countries  it 
was  necessary  to  respect  such  exemptions  until  Parliament 
should  subsequently  deal  with  them.     It  happened,  bow- 
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ever,  that  among  English  private  rights  there  were  certain 
taxes  on  commodities  passing  from  Scotland.  For  in- 
stance, the  city  of  Carlisle  and  the  Musgrave  family  had 
a  right  of  toll  on  all  cattle  passing  from  Scotland  by  cer- 
tain routes.  Here  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  interchange 
of  privileges, — small,  it  is  true,  but  seemingly  insuperable, 
so  far  as  it  went,  and  capable  of  offensive  exaggeration. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Opposition  b^un  to  work  it, 
than  the  English  Government  stepped  in,  and  procured 
parliamentary  authority  for  piurchasing  the  privileges. 

The  liberality  with  which  compensation  had  been  of- 
fered by  the  English  for  the  losses  of  the  African  Com- 
pany, had,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Opposition, 
swept  the  debate  clear  from  a  very  powerful  post,  which 
they  would  have  occupied  to  great  eflfecL  The  share- 
holders had  appeared  to  be  hopeless  losers.  They  might 
have  calls  to  pay  up,  but  could  expect  no  returns  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  events,  and  they  were  generally 
ready  to  part  with  their  shares  for  trifling  sums.  Nothing 
could  be  better  calculated  to  refresh  the  drooping  hopes 
of  certain  desponding  fiamilies,  than  a  payment  in  full  of  all 
their  outlay;  and  though,  in  several  instances,  the  right 
to  the  stock  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  hard-pressed 
owners,  or  had  been  seized  by  creditors,  many  a  de- 
pressed, and  fallen  house  would  still  be  restored  to  com- 
fort by  the  repayment  of  its  losses.^ 

^  Defoe  savs:  ''The  method  proposed  appeared  so  £ur,  that  it 
left  no  room  K>r  objection,  it  being  a  valuation  from  the  true  original 
— yiz^t  that  every  private  adventurer  should  be  put  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  he  was  in  at  first,  supposing  his  money  put  out  to  interest, 
so  that  every  man  was  to  receive  his  full  original  capital  stock  which 
he  had  at  first  advanced,  and  five  per  cent  interest  to  the  time  of 
payment. 

"  Nor  can  I  forbear  saying,  that  the  snrprise  of  this  offer  had  vari- 
ous effects  upon  the  people ;  for  this  stock  was  a  dead-weight  upon 
a  great  manv  fiimilies,  who  wanted  very  much  the  return  of  so  much 
money.  It  had  not  only  been  long  disbursed,  but  it  was,  generally 
speaking,  abandoned  to  despair,  and  the  money  given  over  for  lost. 
Nay,  so  entirely  had  |)eople  eiven  up  all  hopes,  that  a  man  might, 
even  after  this  conclusion  of  Sie  trea^,  have  bought  the  stock  at  ten 
pounds  for  an  hundred.  And  after  all  this,  to  find  the  whole  money 
should  come  in  again,  with  interest  for  the  time,  was  a  happy  sor^ 
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Yet  the  Opposition  were  determined  not  to  lose  the 
associations  of  national  anger  and  disquietude  which 
clustered  round  the  mere  shadow  of  the  great  grievance. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  mere  repayment  of  the  money 
lost  in  the  adventure  would  be  no  compensation  to  Scot- 
land for  sacrificing  the  privileges  of  so  great  a  trading 
corporation,  and  virtually  conveying  them  to  the  English 
companies,  in  whose  transactions  no  Scotsmen  could 
participate,  since  the  nominal  equality  of  trade  extended 
to  Scotland  was  a  mocking  right  to  participate  in  what 
had  been  already  absolutely  bestowed  on  others.  How- 
ever contented  the  shareholders  might  be  to  get  back 
their  lost  funds,  the  directors  made  another  choice,  taking 
up  the  battle  against  the  Union.  They  stated  their  views 
in  a  memorial  at  considerable  length,  which  was,  of 
course,  warmly  backed  by  the  Opposition.  It  was  main- 
tained, with  much  seeming  reasonableness,  that  the  Com- 
pany, being  private  parties,  whose  interests  were  affected, 
should  be  heard  by  counsel  for  their  demands.  If  this 
point  had  been  conceded,  some  delay — ^which  was  the 
main  object  of  those  who  waited  daily  for  news  from 
France — ^might  have  been  obtained;  but  the  majority, 
trusting  to  the  soothing  effect  of  the  prospective  pay- 
ments, swept  through  this  interruption  with  rapid  ease.^ 

The  uniformity  of  the  coinage  afforded  some  oppor- 
tunity for  recalling  nationalities  and  old  traditions  of  the 


prise  to  a  great  many  families,  and  took  off  the  edge  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  some  people  would  otherwise  have  made  to  the  Union  in 
general." — P.  179,  lOO. 

^  The  directors  had  been  elating  themselves  with  hopes  about  the 
commercial  value  which  their  privileges  would  hold,  if  they  were 
made  a  British  Company  by  tne  Union.  In  a  draft  of  a  letter 
written  from  Uie  Company's  office  to  one  of  the  commissioners,  dur- 
ing the  treaty,  it  is  said  :  "As  to  the  Company's  assigning  or  trans- 
ferring their  right,  in  consideration  of  having  tne  sums  advanced  by 
the  subscribers  repaid  again  (as  the  Earl  of  Stair  writes),  we  know 
not  how  we  might  be  censured  for  making  any  such  bareun  (if  we 
had  power  to  do  so,  as  we  have  not),  espeaally  when  we  anow  that, 
some  years  ago,  a  particular  set  of  merchants  in  London  declared 
that  they  womd  give  a  million  sterling  to  have  an  unquestioned  right 
to  our  Company's  privileges." — Darien  Papers. 
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symbols  of  independence  and  freedom.  Even  that  frac- 
tion of  a  farthing  which  proclaimed  the  penury  of  a 
countiy  which  used  so  minute  a  token  of  value,  had  on 
its  face  the  symbol  of  the  hardy  thistle  and  its  defying 
motto,  and  reminded  the  poorest  of  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  their  country.  That  the  old  coinage  should  be  at  once 
swept  from  the  familiar  gaze  of  the  people,  and  be  replaced 
by  that  of  their  ancient  oppressors,  was  a  humiliating  re- 
flection ;  but  it  did  not  become  tliose  who  had  been  driv- 
ing their  pecuniary  bargains  pretty  hard,  and  had  been 
altering  the  treaty  in  their  own  favour  in  substantial,  to 
insist  too  strongly  that  the  circulating  medium,  to  be  sup- 
plied chiefly  from  the  generous  alluence  of  England, 
should  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of  an  unsocial 
separate  nationality.  Whatever  might  thus  be  lost  in 
national  associations,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  that 
nothing  should  be  lost  in  cash.  The  Scots  merk, 
which  corresponded  with  the  English  shilling,  was  a  penny- 
farthing  more  valuable.  It  was  easy  to  withdraw  the 
merk  from  circulation  by  paying  the  premium  out  of  the 
sum  allowed  f6r  the  equivdent  The  operation  was  self- 
acting,  for  people  would  no  longer  retain  the  Scots 
merks  to  circulate  as  English  shillings,  when  by  restoring 
them  to  the  mint  they  could  obtain  a  premium  exceeding 
ten  per  cent^ 

^  There  was  a  little  incidental  matter,  however,  which  presented 
tome  difficultv.  The  Scots  coinage  had  grown  scarce,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  English  silver  coinage  had  come  into  the  country  as  a 
snbfititate  for  it,  and  had  been,  by  assent,  received  as  of  the  same 
value.  Thus,  in  the  scarcity  of  merks,  English  shillings,  though  less 
valuable,  were  used  for  them.  It  was  said  to  be  a  ha^ship  that  die 
holders  of  any  of  this  English  money,  when  the  Scots  coinu[e  it  re- 
presented was  called  in,  should  hold  it  no  longer  at  the  fictitious 
value  which  had  been  conferred  on  it,  but  at  its  intrinsic  value  as 
part  of  the  new  coinage.  And  yet  it  was  difficult  to  meet  this  case ; 
tor,  if  it  were  known  that  the  premitmi  would  be  given  on  English  coin 
for  its  conventional  value,  as  well  as  on  the  Scots  coin  for  its  real, 
there  would  be  a  sudden  flow  of  English  coin  to  Scotland.  The  plan 
taken  was,  that  by  an  unpremeditated  proclamation,  the  holders  of 
English  coin  might  present  it  at  a  fixed  day,  and  between  certain 
houn,  at  a  change  table  in  £dinbure;h,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen,  where 
it  was  to  remain  in  sealed  bags  until  the  time  for  presentation  ceased. 
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The  daases  which  next  came  on  for  discussion  chiefly 
related  to  the  internal  administration  of  justice  in  Scot- 
land. This  part  of  the  progress  of  the  measure  scarcely 
belongs  to  its  history  as  a  treaty.  The  English  had  agreed 
that  Scotland  should  retain  her  law  and  judicial  establish- 
ments ;  and  any  stipulations  for  special  conditions  in  this 
department  were  only  a  seizing  of  the  opportunity  for 
l^slating  on  matters  which  had  not  been  provided  for  by 
previous  statutes  in  Scotland.  It  was  reasonable  that 
before  being  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  joint  Parlia- 
ment, the  nature  and  details  of  the  laws  and  judicature 
should  receive  a  more  specific  legislative  definition  than 
they  would  require  when  left  ip  the  hands  of  a  home 
legislature.  Hence  some  additions  were  made  to  the 
treaty,  embracing  matters  which,  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose, had  been  already 'fixed  by  law,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  English  Parliament  as  the  authoritative 
announcement  of  the  constitution  of  the  Scots  judicial 
system.^ 

This  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  same  money  from  drawing 
the  premium  more  than  once.  The  amount  of  English  silver  coin  in 
the  country  was  greater  than  it  is  easy  to  account  for.  No  less  than 
forty  thousand  pounds'  worth  was  brought  to  draw  the  premium. 
Ana  when  it  is  remembered  that  only  Siost  who  had  considerable 
sums  in  their  possession  would  think  it  worth  while  to  make  the  ap- 
plication, diere  is  some  ground  for  a  suspicion,  countenanced  at  the 
time,  that  in  spite  of  the  cautiousness  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
operation  was  conducted,  English  money  had  been  sucked  into  the 
country  by  the  prospect  of  the  premium.  The  mere  amount  of  itself 
would  not  be  remarkable,  were  it  not  that  it  was  used  at  a  nominal 
value.  Of  foreign  coin,  which  had  to  be  commuted  at  its  own  value, 
the  amount  brought  to  the  mint  was  f  13,280.  The  whole  amount 
broueht  in  was  2^411,117  sterling.  It  was  deemed  unnecessary  to 
call  in  the  coin  in  gold,  as  this  metal  carries  its  own  value  with  it 
wherever  it  is  used.  There  are  no  data  for  precisely  finding  the  value 
of  gold  in  circulation,  but  it  has  been  inferred  to  be  as  great  as  the 
quantity  of  silver  commuted.  Were  this  true,  making  an  allowance 
for  a  margin  of  silver  going  astray  into  remote  local  circulation  in  mi- 
nute quantities,  and  not  brought  in,  the  whole  metallic  drculatioB 
of  Scotlimd  at  the  time  of  the  Union  would  approach  a  millioii. 
—See  Ruddiman's  Introduction  to  Anderson's  Diplomata.  Short 
Account  of  Scottish  Money  and  Coins.     Edinbuxgh,  18 1 7. 

^  There  was,  for  instance,  a  long  debate  and  several  divisions  00 
the  question.  Whether  writers  to  Uie  signet  should  be  eligible  to  the 
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It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  one  unhappy  word, 
introduced  and  carried  in  the  haste  and  confusion  of  dis- 
cussing the  concluding  articles,  wrought  more  mischief 
than  many  of  those  more  conspicuous  clauses  from  which 
great  national  calamities  were  apprehended.  When  the 
twentieth  article,  for  the  preservation  of  heritable  offices 
and  jurisdictions,  came  on,  it  was  proposed  to  add  the 
word  **  superiorities."  The  proposal  seemed  reasonable, 
and  was  adopted  without  hesitation.  It  involved  no 
alteration  of  the  existing  law,  which  sanctioned  the  terri- 
torial right  to  exact  suit  and  service  from  the  vassal 
The  time  was  approaching,  however,  when  the  country 
was  outgrowing  in  civilisation  the  feudal  rule  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  scattered  the  population  into 
little  groups,  subject  to  the  military  leadership  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  In  the  two  subsequent  rebellions, 
the  country  felt  the  bitter  influence  of  preserving  this 
barbarous  relic  within  the  constitution.  Had  the  word 
**  superiorities  "  not  occurred  in  the  Act,  the  feudal  system, 
as  it  existed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union,  would,  of 
course,  have  remained  with  the  other  laws  of  the  nation. 
But  its  special  retention  in  the  Union  suggested  the  aigu- 
ment  that  it  was  no  longer  a  law  remediable  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  cause  shown,  but  a  personal  stipulation  which 
could  not  be  altered  without  breach  of  faith.^ 

The  twenty-second  article,  limiting  and  adjusting  the 
Scots  share  in  the  imperial  legislature,  again  ranged  the 
champions  on  either  side  in  pitched  battie.    The  debate 

bench,  and  on  what  tenns?  It  was  carried  as  an  alteration  of  the 
treaty  that  they  should  be  eligible  after  ten  years'  practice.  Yet  no 
writer  to  the  signet  has,  since  the  Union,  taken  a  seat  on  the  bench, 
except  Hamilton  of  Pencaitland,  elevated  in  17 12. 

^  Defoe,  in  allusion  to  the  careless  haste  with  which  this  brief  but 
important  alteration  was  made,  says  :  ''This  was  a  time  of  hurry, 
and  people  could  not  look  about  them  as  at  other  times.  Nor  was 
Uie  liberty  of  the  poor  people  so  near  in  view  as  to  move  that  concern 
in  men's  minds,  which,  perhaps,  were  it  now  to  be  done,  might  be 
otherwise."  The  Scots  Parliament  had  not  followed  the  vuuablc 
practice  adopted  in  £ngland,  b^  which  details  were  carried  in  com- 
mittee, and  Drought  up  for  legislative  sanction  in  a  report.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  reconsidering  a  hasty  vote,  unless  on  the 
general  question,  whether  the  whole  Act,  as  altered,  should  pass. 
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raged  in  various  forms,  for  as  each  point  was  carried, 
violent  and  menacing  protests  were  entered  against  it; 
and  again  the  storm  of  words  arose  about  the  fitness  of 
these  documents  to  appear  as  part  of  the  records  of 
Parliament,  while  the  one  side  spoke  of  factious  and 
treasonable  interruption,  the  other  retaliating  sibout 
tyranny,  corruption,  and  attempts  to  suppress  the  free- 
dom of  parliamentary  discussion.  This  debate  was,  how- 
ever, more  loud  than  formidable.  It  took  place  under 
circumstances  extremely  discouraging  to  the  Opposition. 
They  had  resolved,  on  tiiis  occasion,  to  make  one  last  and 
desperate  effort  to  defeat  the  Union,  by  breaking  up  the 
legislature,  and  abiding  the  consequences  of  a  avil  war ; 
but  the  leadership  on  which  they  relied  failed  them,  and, 
compelled  to  abandon  the  simultaneous  charge,  each  com- 
batant was  left  to  fight  his  hopeless  batde  single-handed. 
This  incident  requires  to  be  separately  related. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  January,  the  Opposi- 
tion leaders  remarked  to  each  other  that  the  measure  was 
passing  rapidly,  that  it  was  near  a  conclusion,  and  that 
hitherto  all  their  projects  for  its  destruction,  or  even  its 
postponement,  had  been  fiitile.  It  was  now  time — ^if  ever 
— to  do  something  decisive.  Hitherto,  indeed,  postpone- 
ment would  have  served  the  purpose,  at  least  of  the 
Jacobite  party.  They  were  like  Bluebeard's  wife,  with 
her  cry  of  "  Sister  Anne,  sister  Anne,  do  you  see  anybody 
coming?''  ever  looking  out  for  assistance  fix)m.  France. 
But  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  rescue ;  and  if  they  could 
not  strike  an  effective  blow,  a  few  days  would  see  the 
last  and  hardest  labours  of  Scotland's  legislature  ended. 

A  plan  of  action  was  devised  in  conclave  in  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  house.  When  the  Estates  came  to  adjust 
the  representation  of  Scotland  in  the  new  Parliament,  a 
solemn  protest  was  to  be  taken  against  their  power  to 
dispose  of  the  country  for  which  they  legislated,  and  the 
Opposition  were,  in  solemn  form,  to  secede  from  die  House 
as  from  a  body  occupied  in  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
act  It  is  nowhere  expressed,  but  it  was  understood,  that 
the  seceding  body  would  form  a  nucleus  for  the  country 
to  rally  round,  and  the  authors  of  the  project  certainly 
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contemplated  civil  war.  The  protest,  though  it  was  never 
used,  has  been  preserved,  and  testifies  to  the  ability  of  its 
unknown  author. 

It  was  a  sermon  to  the  text  that  a  body  of  legislators 
are  not  the  owners  or  masters  of  a  people.  They  are  not 
entitled  to  bargain  away  the  nation  they  represent,  or 
make  it  cease  to  exist  They  arise  out  of  national  con- 
ditions, and  hold  their  power  subject  to  those  conditions. 
To  say  that  the  supreme  legislature,  which  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  of  which  they  are  the  mere 
temporary  administrators,  shall  no  longer  exist,  is  to  un- 
dermine their  own  authority  for  acting  as  legislators. 
Anything  that  turned  to  a  practical  end  admitted  of 
the  formidable  inference,  that  the  secession  would  con- 
sider themselves  the  centre  of  a  new  Scots  Parliament 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  scheme  must  be  given 
as  it  is  told  by  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  most  severely 
mortified  concocters.  It  was  understood  on  all  hand^ 
that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  to  present  it  as  his  pro- 
test, and  that  the  Opposition,  in  general  .were  to  follow  as 
adherents.  The  stroke  to  be  played  was  announced.  The 
Government  were  fortifying  themselves  for  a  shock — ^the 
Opposition  looked  defiance — the  passage  to  the  Parliament 
House  was  thronged  with  an  expectant  crowd.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  however,  did  not  appear.  When  inquiiy  was 
made  for  him,  the  answer  was,  Uiat  his  grace  had  a  tooth- 
ache, and  did  not  intend  to  go  to  the  House.  Political 
partisans  are  not  accustomed  to  take  such  flimsy  apologies 
from  those  who  lead  them  to  political  extinction  or  victory. 
His  presence  was  demanded  in  a  manner  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  he  entered  the  House.  There,  with  the  utmost 
innocence,  he  asked  the  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition, 
whom  they  had  appointed  to  table  the  protest  ? — he  had 
no  intention  of  doing  so,  but  he  would  be  the  first  to  ofiier 
bis  adherence.  The  Opposition  were  struck  nerveless; 
they  felt  that,  according  to  a  term  taken  from  other 
pursuits,  but  sometimes  applied  to  such  political  feats, 
they  had  been  "  sold ; "  and,  after  an  unorganised  debate 
,  of  personal  conflicts,  they  sank  into  apathy. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Jacobite  narrator  gives 
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of  the  duke's  third  betrayal  of  his  friends.  As  to  his 
courage,  many  events  in  his  life  put  that  beyond  question, 
and  death  came  to  him  fighting  resolutely  in  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  duels  of  his  age.  Yet  was  his  conduct 
in  all  this  matter  strangely  feeble  or  curiously  equivocal 
It  was  natural  that  the  conduct  of  the  duke  should  remind 
people  of  his  descent  The  fundamental  law  of  the  Revolu- 
tion settlement  disqualifying  all  Papists  from  sovereignty 
in  Scotland  swept  away  the  descendants  of  Charles  I., 
and  part  of  the  descendants  of  his  sister  £lizabethy  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  Of  her  other  descendants,  the  first 
in  order,  the  Princess  Sophia,  was  excluded  from  Scot- 
land by  die  Act  of  Security,  because  she  was  selected  for 
England ;  and  the  country  was  not  likely  to  throw  itself 
into  the  hands  of  the  next  in  order,  the  head  of  the  ag- 
grandising house  of  Brandenbuig.  The  removal  of  idl 
tiiese  would  open  the  old  claim,  so  often  referred  to,  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton.  It  might,  in  the  temper  of  the  times, 
be  in  its  favour  that  the  claim  could  apply  to  Scotland 
only.  It  was  inherited  by  the  duke  firom  his  mtother,  and  it 
would  receive  a  certain  enhancement  of  lustre  through  his 
father,  who  represented  the  house  of  Douglas  with  all  its 
heroic  memories,  so  dear  to  Scotsmen.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  solution  has  been  sought  in  those  higher  Court 
intrigues  to  which  the  Scots  Jacobites  were  not  admitted 
UntU  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Hanover  was 
proclaimed,  there  was  a  hope,  and  sometimes  more  than  a 
hope,  that  Queen  Anne  would  hand  over  her  sovereignty 
to  her  brother.  The  duke  had  reason  to  know  that  she 
was  personally  anxious  for  the  completion  of  the  Union. 
The  knowledge  of  this,  when  interpreted  with  communica- 
tions from  the  Courts  of  Paris  and  St  Germains,  went  to 
show  that  the  queen  desired  to  hand  over  to  the  true  heir 
an  empire  united  and  settled^  The  real  secret  seems  to 
be,  that  the  Opposition  had  no  assurance  of  support  from 
the  country.  Depending  on  a  French  invading  force,  and 
depending  on  the  national  antipathy  to  the  Union,  were  two 

^  Transactions  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (attributed  to 
Charles  Hamilton,  the  duke's  son),  p.  41-45. — Douglas's  Peerage,  by 
Wood,  i.  716. 
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very  difTerent  things.  The  antipathy  was  far  from  being 
so  strong  and  fierce  as  they  had  tried  to  make  it  It  was 
superficial  at  first,  and  it  decayed,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing, with  time  and  thought  The  Opposition  were  afi-aid 
to  rely  on  it,  for  the  steady  bulk  of  tiie  people  had  exam- 
ined the  proposed  arrangement  with  national  sense  and 
patience,  and  were  becoming  reconciled  to  their  &te  with 
an  odious  readiness. 

Before  this  twenty-second  article  of  the  treaty  was 
passed,  it  was,  among  other  amendments,  put  and  lost, 
that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  meet  once 
each  third  year  in  Scotland.  That  any  such  proposal  was 
named  we  know  only  by  a  brief  entry  in  the  minutes.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  it  in  the  controver- 
sies of  the  period,  where  higher  or  more  substantial  inter- 
ests were  always  pleaded  than  the  incomes  of  the  retail 
dealers  of  Edinburgh,  who  doubtless  were  to  be  losers 
when  the  Estates  ceased  to  assemble  there.  The  notions 
then  entertained  of  the  immense  benefit  enjoyed  by  the 
portion  of  a  nation  where  its  l^siature  meets,  perhaps 
made  this  seem  something  like  an  adjustment  of  national 
interests. 

The  abortive  manifesto  and  secession  were  the  last 
great  efibrts  of  the  opponents  of  the  Union — a,  discordant 
conjunction  of  independent  patriots  who  wished  to  verify 
traditions  of  national  independence,  and  of  Jacobites  who 
wished  to  restore  the  reign  of  the  Stewarts.  They  now 
folded  their  arms  and  submitted  to  their  fate.^  In  the 
middle  of  January  the  discussion  of  the  articles,  begun  on 
the  1 2th  of  October,  was  concluded,  and  on  the  i6th  came 

^  There  is  an  anecdote  told  on  the  authority  of  Lockhart,  that  Sea- 
field,  the  Chancellor,  on  signing  the  official  exemplification  of  the 
Act,  though  the  occasion  should  have  been  one  of  peculiar  solemnity, 
using  a  well-known  Scots  simile,  said,  **  And  there's  an  end  o'  an 
auld  sang."  Nothing  could  be  a  better  indication  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  Scotsmen,  who  had  a  tinge  of  Jacobitism,  retained,  even  down 
to  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  prejudices  against  the  Union,  than  the  in- 
dignant outbreak  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  when  repeating  this 
anecdote,  calls  the  allusion  "  an  insult  for  which  he  deserved  to  have 
been  destroyed  on  the  spot  by  his  indignant  countrymen.*' — Introduce 
tion  to  Provincial  Antiquities. 

VOL.  VIII,  M 
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the  last  division  on  the  passing  of  "  An  Act  ratifying  and 
approving  the  Treaty  of  Union."  It  was  carried  by  no 
to  69;  ''and  the  Act  was  thereafter  touched  with  the 
royal  sceptre  by  her  majest/s  High  Commissioner."  ^ 

Let  us,  before  following  the  Union  into  St  Stephen's, 
take  passing  notice  of  a  charge  often  made  and  sometimes 
believed,  that  the  Union  was  carried  in  Scotland  by  the 
influence  of  money  given  in  bribes  to  men  who  were  influ- 
ential, or  could  be  made  useful  When  apprehensions 
were  expressed  in  Scotland  for  the  safety  of  the  measure, 
tjodolphin  desired  that  the  Scots  ministry  "  would  go  on, 
and  not  be  alarmed  at  the  foolish  behaviour  of  some, 
who,  whatever  might  be  given  out  in  their  name,  he  be- 
lieved had  more  wit  than  to  ruin  themselves."  These 
were  supposed  to  be  the  words  of  one  who  had  secured 
success  by  buying  up  opposition.  They  received  confir- 
mation at  the  time  from  some  vague  suspicions  about 
moneys  that  had  passed  from  England  to  Scotland. 

These  suspicions  took  substantial  shape  when  the  bitter 
Memoirs  of  Lockhart  were  prematurely  published  In  a 
postscript  he  stated  that,  in  the  course  of  a  financial  inves- 
tigation which  he  had  made  in  the  year  1 711,  he  had  dis- 
covered the  precise  sum  paid,  and  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
tribution, and  found  the  whole  aflair  darkened  by  the  fact, 
that  the  money  for  which  the  traitors  sold  their  country 
was  paid  by  England.  He  found  the  amount  to  be 
^20,540,  17s.  7d. ;  and  he  set  down  the  names  of  the 
receivers,  with  the  sum  appropriated  to  each.^    It  will  be 


^  This  dimax  had,  however,  overstretched  the  powers  of  one  of  the 
most  laborious  official  supporters  of  the  Union — Lord  Stair  died  sud- 
denly from  the  effects  of  anxiety  and  over-exertion,  just  as  the  twenty- 
second  article  was  carried,  and  the  perils  and  difficulties  were  over. 
'  The  account  stands  thus  : — 
To  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
„    „    Earl  of  Cromarty,  .  .  • 

„    „    Lord  Prestonhall,  .... 
Lord  Ormiston,  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
Duke  of  Montrose,  .  .  • 

Duke  of  Athole,     .  .  •  • 

Earl  of  Balcarras,  .... 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  .... 
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seen  that,  deducting  the  amount  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  Commissioner's  establishment,  the  sum  total  for  which 
these  statesmen  are  supposed  to  have  sold  their  country, 
is  ^8215,  17s.  7d.  It  has  been  related,  that  the  Earl 
of  Marchmont  had  so  nicely  estimated  the  value  of  his 
conscience,  as  to  give  back  sd.  in  copper,  on  receiving 
^^1104,  16s.  The  price  for  which  the  Lord  Banff  had 
agreed  to  dispose  of  himself  was  ^11,  2s. — an  amount 
held  to  be  the  more  singularly  moderate,  as  he  had  to 
throw  in  a  change  of  religion  with  his  side  of  the  bar- 
gain, and  become  a  Protestant  that  he  might  fulfil  it^ 


To  the  Lord  Anstruther,    . 

Mr  Stewart  of  Castle-Stewart, 
the  Earl  of  EgliDton,    . 
„    Lord  FrBser, 

„    Lord  Cesnock  (now  Polwarth), 
Mr  John  Campbell, 
the  Earl  of  Forfar, 
Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie^ 
the  Earl  of  Glencaim, 
„    Earl  of  Kintore,     . 
„    Earl  of  Findlater,  . 
John  Mnir,  Provost  of  Ayr, 
the  Lord  Forbes, 

Earl  of  Seafield,  Lord  Chancellor, 

Marqnis  of  Tweeddale, 

Duke  of  Roxburgh, 

Lord  Elibank, 

Lord  Banff, 
Major  Cunningham  of  Ecket,    . 
the  Messenger  that  brought  down  the  Treaty  of 

Union, 
Sir  WiUiam  Sharp, 
Patrick  Coultrain,  Provost  of  Wigton, 
Mr  Alexander  Wedderbum,     . 
the  Commissioner,  for  equipage  and  daily  allow 
anc^  •  •  • 
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^  In  the  Minute  of  Parliament  for  3d  October  1706,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Lord  Banff,  "who  was  some  time  Papist,  being  now  Protestant, 
and  willing  to  sign  the  formula,"  was  admitted  to  his  seat  and  took 
the  oaUis.  The  minister  of  Banff,  writing  to  the  great  Carstairs, 
says :  "  My  Lord  Banff,  upon  declaring  himself  Protestant,  has  a 
mind  to  go  south  and  take  his  place  in  Parliament ;  and  withal,  be- 
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Looking  to  the  supposition  that  the  money  was  dis- 
tributed for  the  purchase  of  votes,  it  will  be  observed  that 
many  of  the  recipients  being  peers,  were  hereditary  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature ;  and  it  is  foimd,  on  examining  the 
division-lists,  Qiat  nearly  all  of  them  voted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, especially  in  the  first  and  emphatic  division. 
On  the  other  hand,  Major  Cunninghame  of  Ecket,  Sir 
William  Sharp,  and  Alexander  Wedderbum,  with  possibly 
some  others,  were  not  members  of  Parliament  The  Duke 
of  Athole,  far  from  earning  his  thousand  pounds,  gave  the 
project  for  the  Union  an  uncompromising  hostility ;  and 
Cunninghame  of  Ecket,  with  whatever  views  he  may  have 
received  his  hundred  pounds,  was  prepared  to  take  arms 
against  the  measure. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  form  in  which  Lockhart  brings 
his  charge.  He  says :  "  I  shall  give  a  very  dear  and  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  matter,  as  it  was  discovered  and  re- 
ported to  the  British  Parliament  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  1711,  for  taking,  stating,  and  examin- 
ing the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom."  He  states  that 
the  money  was  applied  for  under  the  pretence  of  a  loan 
to  pay  arrears  of  salary,  which  it  was  equally  inconvenient 
at  such  a  juncture  to  leave  unpaid  or  to  raise  by  taxation. 
The  money  was  sent  without  the  usual  formalities.  It  was 
distributed  by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  who,  according  to 
Lockhart,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners,  on  oath,  the 
statement  of  payments,  which  he  repeats. 

The  reports  of  this  committee  are  extant — they  were 
then  inaccessible,  but  they  may  now  be  seen  in  print 
They  are,  indeed,  memorable  documents.  The  inquiry 
was  instituted  by  the  Harley  and  St  John  ministry,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  contumely  on  their  Whig  pre- 
decessors ;  and  it  was  worked  by  Shippen,  Lockhart,  and 
other  zealous  Jacobites,  who  took  heartily  to  their  task. 
It  was  on  their  report  that  Marlborough  was  dismissed 

cause  his  drcumstances  require  it,  his  lordship  requires  your  kind 
influence  for  his  encouragement,  that  he  may  undertake  his  journey.*' 
— Carstairs'  Papers,  736.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  ;f  ii,  2s.  were 
given  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  lordship's  journey  ? 
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from  office ;  and  that,  by  a  still  sadder  fate,  he  bequeathed 
his  great  name  to  posterity  tainted  with  the  certainty  of 
greed  and  the  suspicion  of  fraud.  By  another  historical 
result  of  their  laboiurs,  Walpole  was  disgraced  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  for  countenancing  a  peculation  in 
army  stores.  But  the  third  great  exposure  which  Lock- 
hart  makes  in  their  name,  is  not  to  be  found  in  their 
reports.* 

Not  that  the  matter  was  passed  over — it  received  a  very 
minute  investigation.  The  advance  made  from  the  Eng- 
lish treasury  to  that  of  Scotland  was  clearly  proved.  Go- 
dolphin  himself  was  examined  on  the  subject,  and  baited 
by  the  committee.  It  was  represented  that  the  money 
had  been  advanced  by  way  of  loan.  The  inquiries  of  the 
committee  were  directed  to  the  question  whether  it  had 
been  repaid.  Lord  Glasgow  asserted  that  '*  it  consisted 
with  his  own  proper  knowledge  that  ;;£'i  2,325  were  paid 
back  after  the  Union."  ^  If  such  a  pa3anent  had  been 
made,  however,  it  was  not  to  be  traced  through  the  proper 
offices.  The  transaction  was  altogether  irregular,  both  in 
the  advance  and  in  the  repayment,  if  there  was  repayment 
Farther  than  this,  however,  the  committee,  whose  fimction 
it  was  to  ruin  as  many  men  of  the  Union  party  as  they 
could,  did  not  carry  their  inculpations. 

^  See  the  first  and  second  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Accounts,  ParL  Hist.,  vL  1049,  1 109. 

'  This  sun,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds  with  the  amount  allowed  to 
the  Gommissioner  for  keeping  up  his  establishment.  The  committee 
seem  not  to  have  doubted  that  this  sum  was  repaid,  for  they  complain 
of  no  satisfactory  account  being  given  "  of  the  j^*! 2,325  since  repaid." 
Lockhart,  indeed,  admits  the  repa^ent,  but  subjoins  this  odd  and 
improbable  sequence  :  "  But  was  it  paid  back  again  to  the  treasurer 
as  the  queen  fix^  designed  it  ?  No ;  but,  as  the  commissioners  of  ac- 
counts discovered  (after  a  great  many  oaths  and  examinations  of  the 
Earls  of  Godolphin  and  Glasgow,  and  Sir  David  Nairn,  altogether 
xepii^nant  and  contradictory  to  one  another),  to  the  queen  herself,  in 
a  private  clandestine  manner ;  and  since  the  said  commissioners  do 
affirm  in  their  report  that  it  was  not  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
people  generally  believe  that  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  return  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  the  said  two  earls,  as  a  reward  for 
their  good  services  in  carrying  on  the  Union." — Lockhart  Papers^ 
i  271. 
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The  avowed  object  for  which  the  money  was  obtained 
was  to  pay  arrears  of  salary,  and  various  other  debts  due 
to  creditors  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  question  remains  how 
far  this  object  coincides  with  the  particulars  of  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  the  advance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  money  was  clandestinely  transferred  from  England  to 
Scotland,  and  kept  out  of  the  usual  official  channels ;  and 
the  committee  pass  some  slight  censures  on  this  secrecy 
and  irregularity.^ 

If  we  take  the  reports  of  the  conmiittee  as  a  foundation, 
and  admit  that  Lockhart's  particular  enumeration  of  sums 
paid  is  a  true  statement  of  information  given  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  not  reported  by  them,  the  natural  view  of  the 
transaction  is,  that  the  money  was  employed  in  pa3dng 
arrears  of  salary  or  other  debts.  Indeed,  Lockhart's  own 
narrative  announces  this  as  a  primary  fact  To  make  it 
bear  out  his  charge  of  gross  corruption,  however,  he  asserts 
that  one  portion  of  the  money  went  in  pa3dng,  a  second 

^  In  their  general  observations  the  committee  say:  "That  it  is 
plain  by  the  two  letters  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  Scotland, 
that  this  sum  of  ;f  20,000  was  not  advanced  to  them  by  way  of  secret 
service,  or  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  loan,  on  promise  of  repayment,  and  re- 
ceipts were  accordhigly  given  for  it  by  their  agent  here ;  but  your 
commissioners  are  at  a  k>ss  to  explain  some  expressions  iu  these  let- 
ters— vix.,  that  opposers  to  the  Union  would  make  some  noise  if  her 
majesty's  letter  was  read  in  the  Treasury ;  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  give  promises  to  several  persons,  and,  without  the  sum  desired, 
they  would  be  disappointed,  which  might  prove  of  bad  consequence ; 
that  they  would  not  have  it  known  that  her  majesty  lends  any  money, 
&C.  Nor  will  we  presume  to  guess  at  the  reasons  of  these  insinua- 
tions, but  humbly  conceive  that,  if  the  money  had  been  fairly  applied 
to  the  pretended  purposes,  there  would  have  been  no  just  occasion  for 
so  mucn  caution  and  jealousy. 

**  But  whatever  inaucements  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  Scotland 
might  have  for  transacting  this  afiair  in  so  secret  a  manner,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  persons  employed  here  by  her  majesty  ought  not  to 
have  parted  with  the  money  tUl  her  majesty's  letter  had  been  read 
in  the  Treasuiy  of  Scotland,  and  till  a  proper  security  had  passed 
there  for  it.  Whereas  it  was  paid  on  the  receipt  of  a  private  agent, 
and  at  the  reouest  of  private  persons,  for  so  we  must  take  leave  to 
call  the  noble  lords  who  signed  these  two  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  because  they  could  not  si^  them  as  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for 
the  Earl  of  Mar  was  never  in  this  commission,  and  the  Earl  of  Loudon 
had  for  some  time  been  removed  from  it" 
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time,  debts  that  were  already  satisfied ;  while  those  who 
participated  in  the  remainder,  having  given  no  acknow- 
ledgments for  money  received,  audaciously  repeated  their 
claims,  when  the  Scots  debts  were  satisfied  out  of  the 
Equivalent  fimd,  and  thus  received  double  payment 
Lockhart  says  that  this  was  brought  out  by  the  commis- 
sion of  accounts,  but  their  reports  do  not  justify  him. 
They  found  difficulties,  certainly,  in  the  way  of  a  true 
elucidation  of  the  recent  expenditure  in  Scotland,  and 
proposed  to  themselves  to  probe  the  matter  more  fully ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  larger  and  more  tempting  exposures 
opened  themselves  in  the  corrupt  dealings  with  the  army 
estimates ;  and  the  small  matter  of  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance, not  extending  to  eight  thousand  pounds,  unac- 
counted for  in  Scotland,  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to 


^  Lockhart's  statement  on  thb  head  is :  *'  The  commissioners  of 
accounts  having  required  from  the  auditor  of  exchequer  in  Scot- 
land an  account  of  ail  pensions  and  salaries  due  at  any  time,  fix)m 
the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Union,  to  the  persons  contained  in  the  aforesaid  account  exhibited- 
by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  and  a  particular  account  of  all  payments, 
and  the  time  when  made,  to  such  persons,  on  account  of  such  pen- 
sions and  salaries,  it  did  appear  from  the  return,  that  several  of  those 
persons,  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Montrose  and  Roxburgh,  Sir  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Patrick  Coultrain,  John  Muir,  the 
Lords  Eraser,  Banff,  and  Elibank,  had  no  manner  of  claim,  all  that 
they,  on  such  pretence,  could  have  demanded,  being  paid  to  and  dis- 
duoged  by  them  a  considerable  time  before  the  distribution  of  this 
money ;  and  others,  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Queensberxy  and  Athole, 
Lords  Eglinton  and  Anstruther,  Mr  Stewart  of  Castle-Stewart,  Lord 
Prestonhall,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  gave  no  acquittance  for, 
nor  is  there  any  notice  taken  in  the  records  of  the  treasury  of,  the 
money  they  thus  received  from  the  Earl  of  Glasgow ;  so  that  in  a 
few  months  thereafter,  when  they  obtained  certificates  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  of  what  was  due  to  them  on  account  of  arrears  of 
pensions  and  salaries,  some  of  them  had  no  regard  at  all,  and  others 
only  in  part,  to  what  they  had  received  from  the  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
and  being  thus  entitled  to  the  full  of  their  arrears  out  of  the  Equiva- 
lent, many  were  consequently  twice  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part" — 
Lockhart  Papers,  i.  271.     The  Duke  of  Athole  demanding  payment 
over  again,  after  he  had  fought  a  long,  hard  battle  to  defeat  the 
Union,  and  while,  indeed,  he  had  a  char|[e  of  high  treason  hang- 
ing over  his  head,  must  have  been  a  political  phenomenon  worth 
ol»erving. 
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drop,  under  a  sense  not  only  of  its  comparative  smallness, 
but  of  its  really  affording  no  rational  prospect  oi  bringing 
home  fraud  or  corruption  to  the  enemy.^ 

It  might,  perhaps,  at  one  time  have  been  possible  to 
exhaust  the  inquiry,  by  finding  whether  all  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  fund  were  creditors  of  the  State,  and  how 
far  any  of  them  were  overpaid.  But  such  an  inquiry, 
which,  in  Lockhart's  days,  was  either  impracticable,  or 
did  not  promise  to  lead  him  to  the  result  which  he  desired, 
is  now  out  of  the  question.'  The  general  fact,  that  at 
that  time  the  claims  of  public  creditors  in  Scotland  were 
in  arrear,  is  too  palpably  notorious.  Public  rewards  were 
recklessly  voted  even  by  Parliament  itself  without  any 
means  being  provided  for  their  realisation,  and  the  records 
of  the  supreme  legislature  are  filled  with  dunning  petitions 
from  uigent  creditors.  Some  of  them  set  forth  statements, 
which,  if  they  were  addressed  to  individual  debtors,  would 
involve  chaises  of  cruelty  and  dishonesty ;  for,  not  only 
are  the  rewards  voted  for  public  services  widiheld,  but  the 
money  which  the  petitioner  has  been  induced  to  spend  in 
the  public  service  is  not  refunded,  and  obdurate  private 
debtors  exact  from  the  ruined  public  servant  that  penal 
satisfaction  which  he  cannot  draw  firom  the  legislative 
body,  of  whose  carelessness  they  are  both  the  victims. 

^  After  observing  that  there  is  nowhere  any  pretence  of  a  repay* 
ment  of  the  ;f  7675,  remainder  of  the  ;f  20^000^  nor  any  satisfactoxy  ac- 
count of  the  A  12,325  since  repaid,  they  proceed  to  say  :  "  As  to  the 
revenue  of  Scotland,  your  commissioners  doubt  not  but  the  House 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  that  they  must  necessarily  have  met  with 
many  difficulties  to  their  inquiries  into  the  mismanagement  of  it,  by 
reason  of  the  remoteness  of  the  place  where  all  the  offices  and  recordfs 
relating  to  the  public  money  are  kept,  fix)m  whence  not  only  discov- 
eries and  informations,  but  witnesses  to  prove  and  make  good  &e  same, 
must  be  brought ;  and  this  would  have  been  attended  with  so  much 
trouble  and  expense,  that  some  examinations  have  been  rendered  im- 
practicable, which,  in  another  year,  may  be  prosecuted  with  better 
effisct."  But  in  the  third  report,  presented  in  the  ensuing  year,  17 13, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  subject 

'  The  most  unlikely  persons  on  the  list  to  have  been  creditors  for 
arrears  of  salary  or  pension,  are  the  provost  of  Ayr  and  the  provost 
of  Wigton.  The  sums  they  received  were  probably  to  defray  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  peace  in  the  disturbed  west  country. 
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Thus  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  so  conspicuous  in 
Lockharfs  list,  is  found  complaining  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  that  he  cannot  get  payment  of  arrears  of  his  salary 
as  Lord  Chancellor.^  Major  Cunninghame  of  Ecket,  who 
receives  ;^ioo,  is  found  earnestly  beseeching  Parliament 
to  repay  to  him  £2^^,  expended  out  of  his  own  means,  in 
the  subsistence  of  officers  under  his  command,  whose  con- 
dition was  discreditable  to  the  service.^  Whatever  fund 
might  be  obtained  for  defraying  such  debts,  where  the  de- 
mands so  far  exceeded  the  payments,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  influence  should  often  outweigh  justice,  and  the  more 
equitable  claims  yield  to  those  which  were  most  power- 
fully supported.  At  all  times,  and  especially  at  any  dan- 
gerous crisis,  the  official  men  who  sat  in  Parliament,  or 
the  commanders  of  troops,  would  receive  more  ready 
attention  than  Adair  the  hydrographer,  Anderson  the 
antiquary,  or  the  Dutch  engineer  Sletzer,  who,  by  ill-kept 
promises  of  parliamentary  reward,  had  been  induced  to 
publish  a  volume  of  Engravings  of  the  architectural  anti- 
quities of  Scotland. 

The  rational  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  states- 
men of  the  day,  English  and  Scots,  thought  it  a  thing 
to  be  regretted  that  while  so  delicate  a  piece  of  states- 
manship as  the  passing  of  the  Scots  Union  Act  was  in 
hand,  there  were  debts  due  by  the  Crown,  and  arrears 
of  salary  to  public  officers  unsatisfied ;  and  that  the  trans- 
fer of  money  from  the  English  to  the  Scots  exchequer 
was  a  temporary  loan  for  the  removal  of  these  causes  of 
discontent 

Though  the  Scots  Estates  had  passed  the  Act  of  Union, 
they  were  still  a  sovereign  legislature  until  that  Act  had 

^  Marchmont  Papers,  iii  294.  ''I  cannot  but  think  it  strange, 
that  now,  after  three  years,  the  £S2y,  15s.  yd,  sterling  of  my  salanr 
for  serving  the  queen  as  her  chancellor  is  yet  restingr  to  me,  which 
makes  me  very  uneasy  in.  this  time,  when  so  little  can  be  made  of  our 
estates  in  the  country."  Sir  George  Rose,  in  a  "  Defence  of  Patrick, 
Earl  of  Mardimont,"  prefixed  to  the  Marchmont  Papers,  makes 
out  at  least  a  probable  case  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount  stated 
by  Lockhart  being  due  to  the  earl  in  1706. 

'  Acts  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  xi.  286. 
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been  accepted  and  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  England 
In  that  anticipation,  some  parliamentary  duties  still  re- 
mained for  Scotland.  The  first  was  an  arrangement 
for  sending  representatives  from  Scotland  to  the  British 
Parliament,  should  there  be  an  immediate  prospect  of 
the  Union  being  carried  in  England,  so  that  the  Scots 
Estates,  after  having,  in  the  first  place,  seen  their  imme- 
diate successors  appointed,  might  be  enabled,  before 
separating  for  ever,  deliberately  to  legislate  for  the  fiiture 
representation  of  their  country  in  the  united  Parliament 
S09  on  the  2oth  of  January,  they  resolved  that,  if  it  were 
decided  that  the  existing  Parliament  of  England  should 
remain  as  the  English  portion  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  which  ultimately  was  the  plan  adopted,  then  the 
representative  Peers,  as  well  as  die  Commoners,  should 
be  chosen  out  of  the  existing  Estates  of  Scotland  The 
next  business  was  the  final  arrangement  for  the  selection 
of  the  sixteen  Peers.  The  question  was — Should  all  the 
peers  go  up  to  Parliament  by  rotation,  or  should  repre- 
sentatives be  elected  for  each  Parliament?  The  latter 
plan  was  carried,  and  its  adoption  was  probably  helped 
on  by  a  complacent  prospect,  which  the  Scots  Peerage 
began  to  entertain,  of  bemg  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
new  legislative  Peerage  by  obtaining  British  titles.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  election  of  the  representative  Peers 
should  be  by  ballot ;  but  after  a  debate  the  system  of  open 
voting  was  carried 

A  resolution  was  passed,  excluding  Peers  and  their 
eldest  sons  from  seats  in  the  united  Commons.  It  was 
proposed  to  enact  this  directly  and  in  words ;  but  a  coun- 
ter-motion was  carried,  to  limit  the  representative  right  to 
''  such  as  are  now  capable,  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
to  elect  or  be  elected."  Though  the  clause,  in  this  form, 
had  in  practice  the  same  effect  as  the  direct  exclusion, 
yet  there  seems  to  have  been,  for  some  reason  difficult  to 
discover,  a  keen  debate  about  the  form  of  the  exclusion. 
A  long  list  of  Peers  voted  for  it  in  its  indirect  form,  but 
only  two  for  the  specific  exclusion.  Why  the  representa- 
tion was  to  be  so  jealously  guarded  from  the  Peers,  that 
a  seat  must  not  be  held  by  even  the  heir  to  a  Peerage,  is  not 
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easily  to  be  fathomed  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
of  the  Scots  Peers  of  the  age  were  miserably  poor  and 
disreputable.  It  was  the  hereditary  ownership  of  land, 
not  the  acquisition  of  title,  that  constituted  the  true  aris- 
tocracy to  which  the  common  people  looked  up. 

In  dividing  the  forty-five  Commoners  between  the 
counties  and  the  burghs,  thirty  were  given  to  the  former, 
and  only  fifteen  to  the  latter, — an  arrangement  which 
seems  to  have  been  voted  without  discussion.  Edinburgh 
was  allowed  one  representative — the  other  burghs  were 
dispersed  in  fourteen  groups ;  and  the  members  of  each 
group  appointing  a  commissioner  after  the  manner  in 
which  they  used  to  elect  a  representative  to  the  Estates, 
the  commissioners  for  the  group  or  district  were  to  assem- 
ble together  as  a  committee  and  choose  the  representative. 
The  Act  excluded  Papists ;  and  though  this  and  its  other 
provisions  were,  by  a  special  clause  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
to  be  counted  part  of  the  treaty,  yet  the  whole  system 
introduced  by  it  has,  since  the  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
the  Reform  Acts,  become  mere  matter  of  history. 

The  Union,  though  it  altered  the  amount  of  representa- 
tion, did  not  change  the  nature  of  the  franchise,  as  it  had 
been  founded  partly  on  statute  and  partly  on  confirmed 
custom.  The  voters  for  the  Commons  in  counties  were 
the  freeholders.  They  required  to  have  either  a  forty- 
shilling  freehold,  according  to  the  ancient  valuations  which 
had  been  made  to  collect  the  feudal  casualties  of  the 
Crown,  or  a  freehold  of  ;;^4oo  Scots  of  valued  rent,  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  of  general  survey  devised  by  Cromwell,  and 
renewed  after  the  Restoration,  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing the  incidence  of  the  land-tax.  At  the  time  of  the 
Union,  this  franchise,  though  narrow,  was  genuine;  but 
afterwards  a  plan  was  devised  of  separating  the  superiority 
or  freehold  from  the  property,  and  partitioning  it  off  in  the 
exact  portions  which  constituted  the  right  to  vote.  Thus 
a  man  might  be  owner  of  a  laige  estate  without  hav- 
ing a  vote ;  while  the  franchise-right  attached  to  it,  divided 
into  as  many  votes  as  its  valued  rent  enumerated  sums  of 
;;^4oo,  had  become  a  commodity  in  the  market,  and  was 
dispersed  among  several  voters,  who  might  be  strangers. 
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The  67  burghs  had  adopted  the  practice  of  making  their 
municipal  councils  electoral  colleges.  Of  old  they  had 
been  chosen  by  popular  election  of  the  burgesses,  but 
each  had  gradually  merged  into  a  peculiar  constitution, 
called  its  "  Set."  Though  these  sets  varied,  their  char- 
acter was  generally  restrictive, — ^the  existmg  councillors 
choosing  their  successors,  and  office  passing  invariably 
through  a  certain  circle  of  rotation.  As  some  of  the 
burghs  decayed  and  became  almost  extinct,  such  public 
representative  life  as  they  possessed  at  the  period  of  the 
Union  died  away. 

Before  separating,  the  Parliament  had  to  divide  the 
Equivalent  money  left  at  their  disposal.  A  portion  went 
to  pay  arrears  of  salary  and  other  claims ;  and  among 
these,  considerably  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation,  a 
sum  was  allowed  for  remunerating  the  commissioners  of 
the  treaty,  as  well  as  those  who  had  begun  the  abortive 
treaty  of  1702.  The  pa3niient  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Darien  Company  carried  off  ;^2 3  2,884,  being  the  amount 
of  paid-up  capital  (;£'2 19,094),  with  interest  down  to  the 
nth  of  May  1707.  The  book  in  which  this  sum  is  dis- 
tributed is  still  open  to  examination.^  It  shows  that  the 
operation  must  have  been  troublesome,  from  the  amount 
to  which  the  parties  had  answered  the  calls  on  them 
having  varied.  All  who  received  compensation  had  of 
course  paid  the  first  instalment,  which  was  25  per  cent, 
but  the  subsequent  demands  were  unequally  answered,  and 
the  compensation  had  to  be  graduated  accordingly.^    The 

^  Among  the  Darien  Books  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  as  already 
referred  to. 

'  There  has  naturally  been  some  interest  in  the  question  how 
William  Paterson  fared  at  this  winding-up.  At  one  time  he  yns 
voted  by  the  Company,  as  an  acknowled^ent  of  his  services,  two  per 
cent  on  the  subscriptions,  and  three  per  cent  on  the  profits.  He 
abandoned,  as  we  have  seen,  all  fixed  claim  on  the  Company,  and  we 
have  no  further  account  of  reasons  save  that  he  preferred  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  their  success.  On  the  profits  there  would  have  been 
nothing  for  him,  but  the  percentage  on  the  subscriptions  would  have 
amounted  to  ;f  12,000.  The  legal  claim  on  the  Equivalent,  however, 
was  only  to  the  holders  of  stock,  and  Paterson  was  not  among  these. 
Some  one,  however,  seems  to  have  thought  of  him  in  the  pressure  and 
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last-recorded  division  was  taken  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  sum  should  be  handed  over  to  the  directors 
of  the  Company,  or  be  paid  to  the  shareholders  by  the 
commission  for  disposing  of  the  Equivalent — ^and  the  latter 
alternative  was  carried.  With  these  proceedings  an  Act 
was  passed,  which  looks  singularly  out  of  place.  It  was 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  wool,  by  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  woollen  shrouds,  and  the  prohibition  of 
sepulture  in  any  other  textile  fabric. 

Such  were  the  miscellaneous  concluding  labours  of  the 
old  Scots  Estates.  On  the  25th  of  March,  the  Commis- 
sioner delivered  a  brief  concluding  speech,  assuring  them 
that  posterity  would  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labours.  They 
were  then  adjourned,  and  they  never  met  again. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  English  statesmen,  that,  were  it 
possible,  the  treaty  should  be  carried  through  Parliament 
exactly  as  it  came  from  Scotland, — and  they  succeeded. 
But  the  preparation  for  this  achievement  required  much 
careful  and  anxious  management  The  alterations  carried 
in  the  Scots  Parliament  were,  as  we  have  seen,  consider- 


criris  of  the  final  winding-Qp.  On  the  25th  of  March  1707,  the 
minutes  of  the  Estates  bear :  "It  being  moved  to  recommend  Mr 
Paterson  to  her  majesty  for  his  TOoid  service — ^after  some  reason- 
ing it  was  put  to  the  vote,  Recommend  him  to  her  majesty  or  not,  and 
it  carried  'reconmiend.' " — Act  Pari.,  xi.47S.  Tlie  mover,  as  it  would 
seem,  did  not  enter  Paterson's  Christian  name,  and  the  clerk  did  not 
know  it  In  the  same  volume  we  have  Sir  William  Fkterson,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  other  Patersons  designed  in  fidl.  It 
appears  that  in  1713  a  bill  passed  the  Commons  awardng  him  ;f  18,000, 
but  was  lost  in  the  Lords. — ^Bannister,  Introduction,  cxvii.  The  claim 
was  revived  in  the  first  Hanover  Parliament,  and  in  the  list  of  Private 
Acts  we  have  **  An  Act  for  relieving  William  Paterson,  Esquire,  out 
of  the  Equivalent  money  for  what  is  due  to  him."  It  would  be  satis- 
fiictory  to  have  better  evidence  than  there  seems  to  be,  of  his  having 
received  the  money  so  awarded  to  him.  Paterson  spent  the  evening 
of  his  life  in  London,  where  he  died  little  noticed  m  17 19.  There 
has  been  a  suggestion  that  he  has  been  commemorated  In  the 
'Spectator'  as  the  "Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  merchant  of  great 
emmence  in  the  city  of  London,"  who  occasionally  discourses  in  an 
enlightened  and  generous  spirit  upon  trade.  This  would  be  an  inter- 
esting identification  had  we  any  but  internal  evidence  for  it;  but  in 
the  mean  time  we  are  not  entitled  to  deprive  Addison  of  the  concep- 
tion of  that  character. 
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able.  Some  of  them  were  suggested  as  supplying  real 
deficiencies  in  the  treaty,  which  might  be  proposed  by 
either  Parliament,  but  would  of  course  be,  for  obvious 
reasons,  best  adjusted  under  the  first  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion. But  while  these  alterations  were  in  progress,  the 
English  statesmen,  watching  them  narrowly,  earnestly  be- 
sought their  Scots  brethren  to  keep  them  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  see  that  they  did  not  become  so  fimdamental 
as  to  render  counter-amendments  necessaiy,  or  open  dis- 
cussion in  England.^  The  great  design  was  successfiilly 
achieved.  Under  the  guidance  of  her  statesmen  England 
was  magnanimous,  as  she  could  well  afford  to  be,  and 
Scotland  had  the  pride  of  adjusting  the  measure  to  the 
very  terms  in  which  it  was  finally  adopted. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  momentous  session,  the 
Commissioner  departed  for  London,  formally  to  place  the 
Act  of  the  Scots  Estates  in  the  hands  of  the  queen.  He 
was  received  as  the  ambassadors  of  great  potentates  were 
of  old,  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
realm,  in  coaches  and  on  horseback,  and  in  this  fashion 
was  conducted  into  London  on  the  i6th  of  ApriL 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioner,  the  great  ques- 
tion had  crept  into  the  Parliament  of  England.  Daniel 
Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  was  tolerated  as  an 
unsupported  announcer  of  obsolete  ideas,  was  heard  in 
what  the  parliamentary  history  calls  ''a  set  speech,"  though 
it  is  but  briefly  and  obscurely  reported — ^it  pointed  at 


^  Secretary  Johnston  wrote  from  London  on  the  3i8t  of  December : 
"You  may,  I  think,  depend  on  it,  that  the  alterations  yon  have 
hitherto  made  will  not  break  the  Union ;  but  if  ^ou  go  on  altering, 
it's  like  your  alterations  will  be  altered  here,  which  will  make  a  new 
session  with  tou  necessary ;  and  in  that  case,  no  man  knows  what 
may  happen.''  And  a^ain,  on  the  4th  of  January  :  "  Your  fiiend  is 
going  to  the  country  for  a  few  days,  and  bids  me  only  tell  you,  that 
the  Whigs  are  resolved  to  pass  the  Union  here  without  making  any 
alterations  at  all,  to  shun  the  necessity  of  a  new  session  with  you, 
provided  you  have  been  as  reasonable  in  your  alterations  as  you  have 
been  hitherto.  It's  true,  many  of  the  Commons  say  this  is  prescrib- 
ing to  them  :  why  may  not  they  make  alterations,  say  they,  as  well 
as  you?  But  in  all  probability  this  humour  will  be  overruled. "— 
Jerviswood  Correspondence,  178,  179. 
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danger  to  the  Church  of  England  from  proceedings  else- 
where. On  the  28th  of  January,  the  queen,  in  a  solemn 
meeting  with  both  Houses  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in- 
formed them  that  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  she  had  directed  it,  with  the  Act  of  Rati- 
fication, to  be  laid  before  them.  The  address  was 
brief  and  general,  commenting,  in  terms  too  vague  to 
excite  controversy,  on  the  advantages  of  a  Union,  and 
only  descending  to  particulars  in  a  recommendation  to 
the  Commons  to  provide  the  supplies  necessary  for  the 
Equivalent 

As  in  Scotland,  the  adoption  of  an  Act  of  Security  was 
the  first  legislative  step  in  the  Parliament  of  England. 
It  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  February,  with  the  title,  "  An 
Act  for  Securing  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  estab- 
lished" It  is  inserted  m  the  narrative  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish ratification,  immediately  after  the  Scots  Act  The 
leading  clause  of  this  meastu'e  was  the  sovereign's  oath  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  sanction- 
aiy  promises  like  those  of  the  Scots  Act,  firom  which  it 
differed  in  being  administered,  not  at  the  accession,  but 
the  coronation.^  This  Act  was  the  dying  injunction  of 
the  Parliament  of  England  to  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  to  preserve  the  Church.  That  the  Establishment 
of  mighty  England  should  be  deemed  in  any  danger  from 
the  humble  institutions  of  Scotland  might  seem  a  gratuit- 
ous and  preposterous  apprehension.  But  among  very  old 
men  there  were  some  still  alive  who  had  seen  an  army 
march  southward  under  the  banner  of  the  Covenant,  and 
cease  not  until  the  fabric  of  the  English  hierarchy  was 
overthrown,  and  Presbytery  erected  in  its  stead.  It  was 
known  that  there  still  existed  a  remnant  of  such  stem  and 
uncompromisiDg  spirits,  who  held  it  to  be  their  mission  to 
pull  down  Prelacy ;  and  if,  by  any  strange  turn  of  fortune, 
they  should  acquire  a  practically  hostile  position  in  Eng- 
land, the  Dissenters  would  readily  co-operate  in  their  pro- 
jects. It  was  remarked  by  the  younger  Calamy  that  this 
Act  "  was  reckoned  by  the  Dissenters  to  make  their  way 
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the  clearer,  since  it  removed  all  hope  of  a  reform  in  the 
constitution  "  of  the  English  Church.  Comprehensive  as 
it  was,  it  did  not  satisfy  some  High-Churchmen,  who  made, 
but  lost,  a  motion,  diat  it  should  specially  embrace  the 
Act  of  the  25th  of  Charles  II.,  against  Popish  recusants, 
which  had  been  found  very  efficacious  both  against 
'*  Papists  and  Dissenters ;"  and  they  recorded  a  protest 
against  it,  among  the  few  adherents  to  which,  the  signature 
of  Nottingham  appears  in  company  with  those  of  four 
bishops. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Commons  sat  as  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  Articles  of  Union,  and 
the  Act  of  Ratification  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland. 
They  were  not  in  the  performance  of  their  proper  legis- 
lative functions,  but  were  directed  in  their  proceedings  by 
what  had  then  frequently  become  an  impulse  towards 
debate  and  inquiry,  and  is  well  known  as  a  parliamentary 
practice  of  the  present  day — a,  question  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Crown.  The  method  in  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  generally  a  message.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  importance  of  the  object  brought  a  visit  from  the 
queen  in  person.  The  articles  were  merely  submitted 
to  the  general  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  House — 
it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  severally  rejected 
or  passed  like  the  dauses  of  a  bill.  The  House  proceeded 
with  great  rapidity.  The  subject  was  introduced  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  the  Committee's  report  in  &vour  of 
the  articles  was  received  and  approved  of  on  the  8th. 
There  were  some  lively  incidents  in  the  debate,  and  a 
faint  cry  got  up  among  the  small  band  of  impugners,  of 
'Tost-hastel  post-haste  T'  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  adopted 
the  simile,  and  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  They  do  not 
ride  post-haste,  but  a  good  easy  trot ;  and  for  his  part,  as 
long  as  the  weather  was  fair,  the  roads  good,  and  the 
horses  in  heart,  he  was  of  opinion  they  ought  to  jog  on, 
and  not  take  up  till  it  was  night**  ^  Two  of  the  accepted 
wits  of  the  House,  Sir  John  Packington,  and  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  had  a  passage  at  arms,  calling  from  the  one 
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''that  the  Church  of  England  being  established /vr^^n/f/f^, 
and  the  Scots  pretending  that  their  Kirk  was  also  jure 
dwmoy  he  could  not  tell  how  two  nations  that  clashed 
in  so  essential  a  point  could  unite."  While  the  oppo- 
nent said,  ''  He  knew  of  no  other  jure  divino  than  God 
Almighty's  permission;  in  which  sense  it  might  be  said 
that  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
were  both  jure  divino^  because  God  Almighty  had  permit- 
ted that  the  first  shotdd  prevail  in  England,  and  the  other 
in  Scotland." 

The  resistance  in  the  Commons  was  slight,  owing  to  an 
expectation  that  there  would  be  a  subsequent  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  question, — a  hope  which,  as  we  shaU 
presently  see,  was  dexterously  baf&ed.  A  motion,  that  the 
first  article,  announcing  the  House's  concurrence  in  the 
principle  of  an  incorporating  union,  should  be  postponed, 
being  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Opposition  seceded  fix)m  the  discussion ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  February  the  House  received  and  ratified,  without 
a  division,  the  report  of  the  committee,  importing  their 
approbation  of  all  the  articles. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  commenced  on  the 
15th  of  Februaiy,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
whose  deliberations  derived  solemnity  and  dignity  from 
the  presence  of  the  queen.  On  Bishop  Burnet,  a  Scots- 
man, alighted  the  distinction  of  presiding  over  the  august 
chamber  of  England's  nobility  on  this  great  occasion.  In 
the  decorous  debates  Lord  Nottingham  did  not  desert  his 
usual  character — ^he  had  objections  purely  original,  which 
no  one  less  minute  in  a  search  after  difficulties  through 
untrodden  paths  could  have  suggested;  he  ''excepted 
against  the  name  of  Great  Britain,"  alleging  it  was  such  an 
innovation  on  the  monarchy  as  totally  subverted  all  the 
laws  of  England,  and  therefore  "  moved  that  the  judges' 
opinion  might  be  asked  about  it"  Many  lords,  who 
would  not  have  discovered  the  objection,  supported  it ; 
and  the  judges  were  referred  to,  who  "  unanimously  de- 
clared they  could  not  conceive  that  it  any  ways  altered  or 
impaired  the  constitution  of  this  realm,  whose  laws,  they 
were  of  opinion,  must  remain  entirely  the  same,  as  well 
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alter  as  before  the  Union,  except  such  as  were  altogether 
inconsistent  with  and  directly  contrary  thereto."  ^ 

Some  such  casuistry  about  the  unity  of  truth  and  its 
division  into  two  Churches,  as  the  Commons  had  started, 
might  have  been  more  perilous  where  the  bishops  were 
placed  in  the  front  to  defend  what  had  been  done  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland  They  were  desired,  if  they  had  ceased 
to  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  was  the  purest  and 
most  harmonious  with  Scripture  that  existed — ^to  come 
forward  and  state  their  change  of  opinion.  There  were 
weighty  considerations  of  material  policy  at  work,  however, 
not  to  be  influenced  by  such  flights  of  rhetoric,  and  a  hint 
about  serving  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites  would  respond 
to  it  with  destructive  weight 

There  were  a  few  divisions;  but,  as  in  the  Commons,  the 
inequality  of  the  contest  was  soon  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  tacit  votes.  The  largest  proportional  minority  was 
twenty-three  against  a  majority  of  seventy ;  and  this  oc- 
curred on  the  sidoption  of  that  provision  where  the  interest 
of  England  appeared  to  be  distinctly  sacrificed  to  that  of 
Scotland — the  adjustment  of  the  kmd-tax.  The  debate 
died  in  the  hands  of  Nottingham,  who  concluded  his  last 
warning  cry  about  the  coming  fall  of  England  with  **b, 
prayer  to  God  to  avert  the  dire  effects  which  might  pro- 
bably ensue  from  such  an  incorporating  union."'  So 
were  the  debates  on  this  measure  substantially  closed. 

The  House  was  occupied  in  committee  f^m  the  15th 
to  the  24th  of  February.  Three  days  afterwards.  Bishop 
Burnet  reported  the  resolutions  to  the  House,  ^'whidi 
were  agreed  to  by  a  great  majority,"  the  proportion  of 
which  is  not  stated.  Several  protests  were  entered ;  some 
without,  others  with,  reasons.  The  latter  dass  referred  to 
the  unequal  land-tax,  and  the  raising  of  an  equivalent  in 
England,  instead  of  fixing  the  debt  of  each  country  on  its 
particular  revenue. 

And  now  all  that  remained  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
work  of  statesmanship  of  the  age,  was  die  passing  of  an 
Act  of  the  English  Parliament,  making  into  a  law  that 
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which,  as  a  treaty,  had  obtained  their  approval  The 
method  in  which  this  was  accomplished,  if  not  an  effort 
of  statesmanship,  was  one  of  the  most  dexterous  efforts 
of  statecraft  hitherto  performed.  The  Opposition,  expect- 
ing that  all  the  clauses  would  be  re-debated,  reserved  much 
of  their  oratory  from  being  wasted  on  a  mere  question 
of  approval  or  disapproval,  that  it  might  serve  the  more 
important  occasion  of  the  final  vote,  which  was  to  convert 
each  article  into  a  law.  In  a  debate  upon  each  of  the 
several  clauses,  the  Opposition,  if  they  had  little  chance  of 
gaining  a  victory,  might  at  least  prolong  the  campaign, 
and  widen  the  source  of  chances  in  their  favour.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  to  the  ingenuity  of  Harcourt,  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  Government  were  indebted  for  the  parliament- 
ary evolution  which  baffled  these  hopes.  The  Articles  of 
Union  were  inserted  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  where,  along 
with  the  Acts  made  in  the  two  Parliaments  for  the  safety  of 
the  respective  Churches,  they  were  set  forth  in  a  narrative 
form,  as  transactions  which  had  taken  place,  and  which 
justified  the  provisions  that  were  to  follow.  There  were 
some  clauses  re-enacting  the  provisions  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Churches,  confirming  the  provisions  of  the  Scots 
Parliament  as  to  the  election  of  peers,  and  settling  other 
details ;  but  the  main  provision  of  the  Act  contracted  the 
whole  expanded  surface  of  the  measure,  to  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Union  were  opposed,  into  one  brief  clause, 
enacting  the  twenty-five  articles  of  the  treaty  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

**  That  all  and  every  the  said  Articles  of  Union,  as  ratified 
and  approved  by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  of  Scotland 
as  aforesaid,  and  herein  before  particularly  mentioned  and 
inserted,  and  also  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  of  Scotland 
for  establishing  iht  Protestant  religion  and  Presbyterian 
Church  government  within  that  kingdom,  intituled  '  Act 
for  securing  theProtestant  religion  and  Presbyterian  Church 
government,'  and  every  clause,  matter,  and  thing  in  the 
said  Articles  and  Act  contained,  shall  be,  and  the  said 
Articles  and  Act  are  hereby,  for  ever  ratified,  approved  of, 
and  confirmed."  Such  was  the  one  sentence,  on  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  which  the  measure  now  depended. 
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The  effect  of  this  policy  on  the  Opposition  was  such  as 
when  a  general  with  a  small  force,  having  manoeuvred  to 
meet  the  superior  army  of  his  enemy  in  detachments, 
with  a  prospect  of  possible  success,  finds  himself  suddenly 
in  fix>nt  of  the  whole  force,  prepared  for  instantaneous 
battle.  Burnet,  with  the  faintest  indication  of  exultation 
at  the  success  of  the  tactic  radiating  through  his  narrative, 
tells  us  that  this  arrangement  ^'  put  those  upon  great  diffi- 
culty who  had  resolved  to  object  to  several  articles,  and  to 
insist  on  demanding  some  alterations  in  them ;  for  they 
could  not  come  at  any  debate  about  them ;  they  could 
not  object  to  the  recital,  it  being  merely  matter  of  fact ; 
and  they  had  not  strength  enough  to  oppose  the  general 
enacting  clause,  nor  was  it  easy  to  come  at  particulars, 
and  to  offer  provisos  relating  to  them.  The  matter  was 
carried  on  widi  such  zeal,  that  it  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  before  those  who  intended  to  oppose  it  had 
recovered  themselves  out  of  the  surprise  under  which  the 
form  it  was  drawn  in  had  put  them.  It  did  not  stick  long 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  all  the  articles  had  been 
copiously  debated  there  for  several  days  before  the  bill 
was  sent  up  to  them."  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  Commons 
on  the  8th  of  February,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on 
the  ist  of  March.  There  a  rider,  the  fruit  of  the  debate 
on  the  Act  of  Security,  was  proposed  in  these  terms : 
^^  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  ratification  con- 
tained, shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  an  approbation  or 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the  Presbyterian  way  of 
worship,  or  allowing  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  be  what  it  is  styled,  die  true  Protestant  religion.** 
On  a  second  reading,  the  rider  was  thrown  out  by  55  to 
19;  and  none  conversant  with  the  history  of  English 
legislation  at  that  time,  can  &il  to  see  how  completely, 
in  the  struggle  of  which  this  was  the  expiring  effort,  the 
policy  of  the  statesman  overcame  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
churchman;  and  how  slight  a  chance  the  phraseology 
rq;arding  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  would  have 

^  History  of  his  own  Time — anno  1707. 
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had  of  standing  on  the  English  statute-book,  had  it  related 
to  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  of  England. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  queen  came  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  solemnly  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  Act  of 
Union,  and,  by  a  few  French  words,  to  conclude  and 
settle,  with  the  unyielding  rigidity  of  an  English  statute, 
that  State  project  which  had  been  the  object  of  speculation 
and  desire  for  a  century,  and  had  for  some  years  past 
held  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  anxiety,  and  at  the  hardest 
intellectual  labour,  the  chief  statesmen  of  the  day.  The 
occasion  was  graced  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  rendered 
in  a  tone  of  quiet  satisfaction  that  well  became  those  who 
had  brought  so  momentous  a  work  to  its  completion :  "  I 
consider  this  Union  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  wealth,  strength,  and  safety  of  the  whole  island ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  work  of  so  much  difficulty  and 
nicety  in  its  own  nature,  that,  till  now,  aU  attempts  which 
have  been  made  towards  it,  in  the  course  of  above  a  hun- 
dred years,  have  proved  ineffectual ;  and  therefore  I  make 
no  doubt  but  it  will  be  remembered  and  spoke  of  hereafter 
to  the  honour  of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  it  to  such  a  happy  conclusion.  I  desire  and 
expect  from  all  my  subjects  to  both  nations,  that  from 
henceforth  they  act  with  all  public  respect  and  kindness 
to  one  another,  that  so  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world 
they  have  hearts  disposed  to  become  one  people.  This 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  will  make  us  all  quickly 
sensible  of  the  good  effects  of  this  Union."  ^ 
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QUEEN    ANNE. 

FRBNCH  DBSCINT— TOO  LATE— ITS  FATB— NBGOTIATIONS^IIIIISDIATB 
WORKING  OF  THE  UNION— DISPUTES  ABOUT  CUSTOMS  DUTIES— THE 
NEW  REVENUE  SYSTEM  IN  SCOTLAND— SUPPLEMENTARY  EXTENSION 
OF  ENGLISH  INSTITUTIONS  TO  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  COXTRT  OF  EX- 
CHEQUER—JUSTICES OF  PEACE  AND  TREASON  LAWS— ABOLITION  OF 
SCOTS  PRIVY  COUNCIL— PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  SCOTS  MEMBERS  — 
BNGUSH  REVENUE  OFFICERS  BRING  OVER  THE  PRAYER-BOOK— THE 
EPISCOPALIANS  AND  JACOBITISM— THE  ACT  OF  TOLERATION^  THE 
ABJURATION  OATH— THE  NONJURORS  AMONG  EPISCOPAUANS  AND 
THE  NONS  AMONG  PRESBYTERIANS— THE  ACT  RESTORING  PATRON- 
AGE—THE COVENANTERS  AGAIN— JACOBITE  PROSPECTS— DEATH 
OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

Within  a  year  after  the  Union  had  been  completed,  an 
invading  force  from  France  was  seen  from  the  coast  of 
Scotland  That  it  should  arrive  before  the  end  of  the 
critical  discussion  was  the  hope  and  prayer  of  the 
Jacobites,  as  it  was  to  the  promoters  of  the  Union  an 
object  of  anxiety  and  of  occasional  alarm.^  As  it  came 
to  nothing,  its  history  domestic  and  foreign  may  be  told 
briefly.  In  March  1707,  Colonel  Hooke,  a  Jacobite 
refugee  in  the  French  service,  airived  at  Slains  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  £rrol,  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  an 
ambassador  or  commissioner  from  the  Court  of  France, 
to  negotiate  with  the  friends  of  the  Jacobite  cause,  and 
report  on  their  strength  and  willingness  to  act'  His 
reports,  so  far  as  they  were  general  and  indefinite,  were 

^  Jerviswood  Correspondence,  174. 

*  The  Secret  History  of  Colonel  Hookers  N^otiations  in  Sootland 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  &c.,  176a     8vo. 
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satislkctory.  England  was  unfortified  and  destitute  of 
troops.  The  strength  of  the  army  was  engaged  in  the 
Continental  wars.  Some  said  ten  ^ousand  troops  would 
be  required  from  France,  while  others  thought  half  that 
number  might  suffice.  Money  and  arms  were  of  course 
demanded  in  abundance.  To  stimulate  French  generos- 
ity, it  was  represented  that  the  Scots  people,  torn  the 
Catholic  Jacobites  to  the  most  rigid  Cameronians,  were 
to  a  man  zealous  against  the  Union  and  for  the  restoration 
of  their  lawful  king.  The  Scots  Jacobites  engaged  thus 
to  raise  an  army  of  25,000  Joot  and  5000  horse  and 
dragoons.  They  would  receive  succours  from  Ireland, 
and  would  be  joined  by  the  English  as  they  marched 
southward  to  the  capture  of  London.  Their  first  pro- 
ject, after  having  restored  the  legitimate  Government  and 
settled  Scotland,  was  to  seize  the  coal-mining  districts  of 
England,  and  have  the  command  of  the  fuel  of  the  south. 
As  a  preliminary  condition,  the  exiled  king  must  land  in 
bis  ancient  kingdom,  bringing  with  him  the  necessary 
supplies,  with  tiie  stipulated  Erench  force  to  act  as  a 
body-guard  and  overawe  the  country,  while  the  army  of 
30,000  men  was  embodying  itself 

When  he  came  to  specific  undertakings,  however, 
Hooke's  report  can  scarcely  have  been  satis&ctory.  He 
made  out  a  considerable  list  of  peers  and  lairds,  in  whose 
good  affection  he  felt  secure;  but  his  list  would  have 
raised  doubts  in  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country. 
Lord  Eirol  with  whom  he  lived,  his  neighbour  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  Lord  Panmure  the  head  of  the  Drummonds, 
and  Lord  Saltonn,  seem  to  have  given  their  adherence 
heartily.  Of  the  others,  many  seemed  more  anxious  to 
know  each  othex^s  motions  than  to  commit  themselves; 
and  several  represented  their  professed  partisans  as  persons 
not  to  be  trusted.  The  wily  old  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane  was  full  of  earnest  incjuixy  about  the  intentions  of 
his  neighbours,  and  profuse  m  private  verbal  declarations 
of  strong  attadhment,  but  he  would  put  his  name  to  no 
document  The  Duke  of  Athole  was  ill  at  the  most 
critical  moment;  and  when  the  obsequious  ambassador 
thought  the  importance  of  his  mission  justified  him  in  ui|;- 
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ing  a  visit  on  the  sick  man,  he  received  a  friendly  warning 
that  his  grace's  brother-in-law,  Lord  Yester,  a  Govern- 
ment man,  and  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  was  with 
him,  and  the  emissary  would  only  compromise  his  own 
safety  by  presenting  hunself.  Indeed  the  number  of  the 
hardy  Scots  gentry  whom  Hooke  found  then  disabled  by 
illness,  is  very  remarkable.  Lord  Kilsyth,  in  eloquence 
that  dissolved  itself  in  tears,  told  how  he  was  entirely 
attached  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  would  follow  him 
in  whatever  course  he  adopted  The  duke  hunself  ex- 
celled all  his  previous  efforts  in  mysterious  adroitness. 
Hooke's  devices  to  obtain  an  audience,  and  the  agility 
with  which  they  are  invariably  defeated,  run  a  thread  of 
dramatic  humour  through  his  dull  reports.  The  duke's 
secretary  or  confessor.  Hall,  was  voluble  enough ;  but  he 
had  no  rijg;ht  to  commit  the  duke,  and  his  grace  would 
neither  give  an  oral  nor  a  written  testimony.  An  in- 
coherent and  lengthy  document,  it  is  true,  professes  to 
record  his  sentiments,  but  it  was  not  signed  by  him ;  it 
was  written  in  cipher,  but  not  by  his  own  hand — ^it  was 
not  addressed  to  any  one — ^and  it  was  full  of  ingenious 
diversities  of  the  personal  pronouns,  evidently  intended 
to  disturb  any  internal  track  that  might  lead  to  the  identity 
of  the  writer.  It  was  distinct  only  in  one  feature — ^in  a  re- 
commendation to  the  exile  not  to  venture  on  the  proposed 
enterprise  unless  he  came  in  strength.^ 

Lockhart  of  Camwath,  and  the  other  clever  debating 
Jacobites  who  had  not  hidden  themselves  in  their  estates, 
but  kept  converse  with  the  contemporary  world,  were 
extremely  annoyed  by  this  mission;  and  found  reasons, 
in  the  folly  and  conceit  of  Hooke,  and  the  arrogance  of 
the  country  lairds  who  professed  to  compromise  a  party, 
ior  discouraging  the  project.  The  Jacobitism  of  the  Lock- 
hart  party  had  already  assumed  a  parliamentary  character. 

^  "  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  aU  the  desire  of  pleasing  the  seal  or 
the  drcnmstances  of  some  may  indnce  them  to  do,  no  tninking  man 
will  demand  less  than  15,000  men.  ...  If  70a  come,  come 
strong,  otherwise  you  will  not  make  np  an  army;  and  this  wUl  not  only 
encourage  your  enemies,  but  will  also  be  tne  canse  that  those  who 
will  have  joined  yoa  will  fomke  you.  "—P.  103. 
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It  was  a  means  of  union  for  carrying  and  defeating  mea- 
sures ;  but  it  was  no  political  religion,  to  be  borne  through 
bad  report  as  well  as  good,  and  to  call  for  the  fondest 
devotion  when  it  brought  its  followers  nearest  to  danger 
and  farthest  from  hope.  How  they  might  have  acted  had 
a  foreign  army  landed,  or  had  the  Highlanders  marched 
southward  in  force,  would  have  depended  on  the  aspect  of 
affairs ;  but  they  were  clear  that  to  ask  them  to  commit 
themselves,  at  such  a  juncture,  in  open  adherence  to  the 
exiled  house,  was  very  unreasonable.^ 

Hooke  held  out  great  hopes  in  another  and  veiy  differ- 
ent quarter.  The  Cameronians  were  resolved,  it  was  said, 
not  to  submit  to  the  Union.  What  James  Stewart  might 
do  was  in  the  womb  of  futurity, — the  Lord  might  turn  his 
heart  from  idolatry  to  the  true  faith ;  but  this  countenanc- 
ing of  Prelacy,  and  submitting  to  latitudinarianism,  was 
a  distinct  present  wickedness,  against  which  they  were 
ready  to  draw  the  sword.  Hooke  said  he  had  arranged 
with  Ker  of  Kersland,  a  person  with  whom  we  have  al- 
ready made  acquaintance,  to  bring  them  out  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  thousand,  and  he  doubted  not  that  they  would 
be  joined  by  eight  thousand  of  the  more  moderate  Pres- 
byterians. The  Cameronians  had  their  own  arms:  all 
that  they  desired  from  the  stranger  was  a  supply  of  pow- 
der.^ Ker,  in  his  curious  confession,  states  that  he  no 
sooner  began  the  negotiation  than  he  reported  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  recommended  him,  as  a  good 
patriot,  to  join  the  plot,  and  give  information  of  its  pro- 
gress. He  complains  that  he  ''had  a  difficult  game  to 
play,  and  many  things  to  do  of  so  tender  a  nature  that 
they  were  to  be  very  delicately  touched ; "  and  believed 
that  he  could  not  have  had  moral  courage  and  persever- 
ance enough  to  play  his  part  had  he  not  been  supported 
by  the  casuistry  of  a  clergyman  of  his  own  persuasion, 
"  a  man  of  great  learning  and  seeming  piety."  ' 

Ker  recommended  ^t  in  the  prince's  manifesto  he 

^  See  Hooke  and  fais  proceedings  weQ  abused  in  the  Lockhart 
Papers,  i.  231. 
*  Hooke,  43.  *  Memoira*  L  4IK. 
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should  admit  his  present  state  of  Popery,  and  profess  that 
he  would  "  cheerfully  give  ear  to  Protestant  divines,  and 
if  they  could  convince  him  of  an  error  from  the  Word  of 
God,  he  would  be  glad  to  embrace  the  religion  of  his 
people/'  ^ — a  judicious  appeal  to  men  who  were  hi  from 
being  diffident  of  their  persuasive  powers.  Ker  was 
admitted  to  the  cipher  in  which  the  Jacobites  corre- 
sponded with  France,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  presently  to 
his  employers.  He  was  next  confidentially  informed  of  a 
design  to  seize  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, — a  promising 
speculation,  and  worthy  of  considerable  risk,  since  the 
treasure  for  paying  the  Equivalent  was  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  its  slender  garrison.  A  hundred  men  were  to  be 
hidden  in  a  house  near  the  head  of  the  High  Street  In 
the  esplanade,  which  was  a  fashionable  promenade,  some 
of  the  conspirators  were  to  mix  with  die  throng.  One 
was  to  desire  to  be  admitted  as  a  visitor  to  an  officer  of 
the  garrison,  and,  as  the  drawbridge  was  lowered  for  him, 
he  was  to  shoot  the  sentinel ;  and  on  this,  as  a  signal,  his 
friends  were  to  rush  forward.  Ker  had  to  complain  that 
his  revelations  did  not  meet  with  all  the  respect  they 
deserved :  they  were  probably  sometimes  anticipated  b; 
nimbler  spies.  Burdened  widi  so  momentous  a  secret  as 
the  proposed  capture  of  the  castle,  he  posted  to  London, 
and  had  a  private  interview  with  Queensberry.*  In  the 
end  he  stipulated  that,  should  there  be  a  descent,  the 
Cameronians  were  to  take  part  with  the  Government 
We  have  his  own  authority,  certainly  not  the  best,  that 
the  Government  agreed  to  pay  some  arrears  due  to  the 
Cameronians  who  had  served  abroad,  and  to  make  other 
pecuniary  advances  to  the  body,  which  were  never  real- 
ised.   Their  claims,  whatever  they  were,  seem  to  have  at 

^  Memoirs,  i.  46. 

*  This  visit  was  nearly  fatal  to  his  reputation  and  influence.  A 
Scots  Jacobite  in  London  saw  him  *'  come  oat  of  a  certain  house  in 
St  James's  Square."  Ker,  knowing  that  the  phenomenon  would  be 
hnmediately  mtimated  to  his  friends,  posted  north  so  npidlv  that  he 
attended  a  par^r  at  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's  hooae^  m  tae  Ifigh 
Street,  before  the  letter  containing  the  information  reached  Edm* 
Huigh,  and  thus  he  established  an  iSidi. 
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first  been  mterrupted  by  official  delays,  and  then  to  have 
been  baffled  by  die  accession  of  the  Toiy  Government  of 
1 7 10. 

After  the  victory  of  Almanza,  and  the  other  successes 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  Spain,  Louis  XIV.  thought  he 
might  attempt  that  descent  on  die  coast  of  Britain  for 
which  the  better  opportunity  had  been  allowed  to  pass. 
A  naval  armament  with  transports  was  fitted  out,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Fourbin,  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk. 
The  Jacobites  hoped  that  Marlborough's  great  rival  and 
relation,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  would  have  commanded 
the  land  forces.  Instead  of  him,  a  more  precious  but 
less  serviceable  freight  was  confided  to  the  expedition  in 
his  brother,  the  Jacobite  king.  As  a  youth  of  twenty 
years  old,  he  had  hardly  lived  long  enough  to  show  his 
friends  the  extremely  limited  extent  of  his  capacity.  It 
was  one  of  those  impulsive  acts  for  which  Louis  XIV. 
acquired  a  chivalrous  reputation,  that,  standing  by  the 
death-bed  of  the  exiled  bigot,  he  promised,  as  a  monarch, 
to  acknowledge  the  son  as  successor  to  the  Briti^  throne. 
But  the  promise  made  with  a  thoughtless  generosity,  in 
which  the  iaXe  of  Europe  was  subsidiary  to  a  courteous 
act  and  a  kind  word  to  a  d3ring  man,  was  kept  more  in  the 
letter  than  the  spirit  Louis  befriended  the  youth  pre- 
cisely to  the  extent  to  which  he  could  make  him  usefiil 
for  his  own  ambitious  projects ;  and  it  would  be  well  were 
his  memory  stained  with  no  deeper  blot  than  a  reluctance 
to  undertake  Quixotic  invasions  of  Britain.  The  present 
descent  was  avowedly  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  the 
young  prince  :  it  was  in  reality  destined  by  the  King  of 
France  to  call  Marlborough  away  from  his  own  door. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  five  men-of-war,  two  trans- 
ports, and  twenty-one  frigates.  The  land  force  is  said  to 
have  been  5000 ;  but  only  about  4000  were  taken  to  sea — 
some  of  the  frigates,  in  which  men  were  dispersed,  having 
been  driven  back.  When  the  preparations  at  Dunkirk 
were  begun  in  January,  their  progress  was  carefully  noted 
by  the  well-informed  British  Government ;  and  before  the 
French  were  ready,  sixteen  men-of-war,  under  Sir  George 
Byng,  were  cruising  to  intercept  them.     Having  slipped 
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out  unperceived,  the  French  fleet  lay  windbound  at  a 
place  called  Newport  Pitts.  There  they  were  seen  from 
the  steeples  of  Ostend,  and  the  English  admiral  informed 
of  their  position.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  the  wind  required  him  to  remain  at  a  place  called 
Gravelin  Pitts,  so  far  to  the  southwards  as  to  give  the 
French  eight  hours  clear  headway,  should  they  both  start 
northwards.^  They  had  the  fartiier  advantage  of  catch- 
ing the  ebb  of  the  tide ;  and  having  their  clear  destina- 
tion before  them,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  they  stretched  out 
to  sea,  while  the  English  fleet,  not  knowing  where  their 
services  might  be  necessary,  hugged  the  shore,  and  thus 
increased  the  advantage  already  gained  by  the  French. 
They  first  sighted  the  land  at  Montrose.  Thus  they  had 
overshot  their  mark,  but  they  might  have  disembarked 
their  force  had  they  really  desired  to  do  so.  Turning 
southwards  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  they  lost  the  tide,  and 
had  to  anchor  under  the  Isle  of  May.  Here,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  March,  the  man  at  the  mast-head 
announced  the  approach  of  the  English  fleet  Fourbin 
cut  his  cables  and  made  all  sail  northwards.  One  vessel, 
the  Salisbury,  which  had  been  a  capture  from  England, 
having  sailed  a  little  way  up  the  Firth,  was  taken ;  but 
the  others  escaped  almost  untouched,  and  were  seen  to 
clear  Buchan  Ness,  and  enter  the  open  sea.  Byng  re- 
turned to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  remained  there  till  the 
relanding  of  the  expedition  in  France  was  announced. 

When  rumours  passed  through  Edinburgh  that  the  tall 
masts  of  the  French  fleet  might  be  seen  against  the  sky 
beside  the  Isle  of  May,  the  disaffected  assumed  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  exulting  deportment,  which  touched  their 
opponents  with  a  mingled  sense  of  indignation  and  ap- 
prehension. The  Jacobites  were  excited  and  expectant, 
but  they  were  deficient  in  solid  preparation.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  still  considered  the  head  of  their  cause,  was 
true  to  his  old  dubious  policy.  One  who  went  to  convey 
to  him  what  he  thought  the  first  intelligence  of  the  pio- 

^  So  Defoe  says  on  nautical  authority. — Hist  of  the  U&ion,  5. 
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posed  expedition,  found  him  at  Murray  of  Stanhope's 
house,  near  the  Border — so  far  on  his  way  to  England. 
When  his  friends  spoke  about  his  immediate  return,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  told  them  that,  all  things  considered, 
he  had  better  go  on ;  a  sudden  alteration  in  his  intentions 
might  excite  suspicion,  and  betray  the  cause.  He  would 
wait  anxiously  for  news  of  the  expedition,  and  when  he 
heard  of  its  arrival,  would  instantly  return.  Taking  up 
his  abode  in  his  English  estate  at  Ashton,  in  Lanca- 
shire, he  found  himself  fortunately  in  the  custody  of  a 
king's  messenger  when  the  news  of  the  sailing  of  the  ex- 
pedition reached  him.  Thus  prevented  from  returning, 
he  assured  his  friends,  that  had  the  more  eventful  crisis 
of  the  landing  occurred,  he  would  have  broken  his  guard, 
and  forced  his  way  back  to  place  himself  at  their  head ; 
but  few  of  them  believed  him.  It  was,  perhaps,  rather 
with  the  design  of  probing  the  amount  of  home  co-opera- 
tion with  the  French  invasion,  than  with  the  serious  object 
of  doing  justice  upon  traitors,  that  some  gentlemen  were 
put  on  triaL  It  was  found  that  there  was  nothing  in  their 
conduct  so  conspicuously  different  from  the  usual  practice 
of  going  about  with  a  few  armed  servants,  and  holding 
convivial  assemblages,  as  to  entitle  the  jury  to  convict 
them,  so  that  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven  "  was  found. 

In  Parliament,  where  congratulatory  addresses  naturally 
followed  such  a  release,  the  opportunity  was  taken  for 
striking  a  blow  at  the  rising  influence  of  that  new  Tory 
party  which,  without  professing  Jacobitism,  was  known  to 
have  a  dangerous  leaning  to  the  exiled  house,  if  not  an  actual 
understanding  with  it.  Her  majesty  was  told  that  the 
attempt  could  not  have  been  made  but  for  encouragement 
at  home ;  and  was  exhorted,  in  future,  not  to  sufifer  those 
to  have  access  to  her  roysd  person  who,  at  the  time 
"  when  this  hellish  attempt  was  afoot,  and  near  breaking 
out,"  were  endeavouring  to  misrepresent  the  actions  and 
conduct  of  her  faithfril  servants.  The  occasion  gave  a 
temporary  triumph  to  the  constitutional  party.  The 
queen  twice  used  the  word  "  Revolution,"  as  expressing  the 
conditions  of  the  settlement  of  the  throne — a  term  which 
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she  had  been  taught  to  avoid,  and  personally  disliked.^ 
But  with  the  fear  of  invasion,  and  the  alarm  created  by 
the  discovery  of  the  treasonable  correspondence  of  Har- 
le/s  assistant  secretary  with  France,  the  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  Whigs  passed  away. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
States  began  to  live  together  in  union.  Some  unlucky 
opportunities  of  mischidf  not  foreseen  and  obviated  by 
the  Union  statesmen,  touched  the  nervousness  in  Eng- 
land about  the  prospects  of  the  great  national  trading 
interests.  When  the  conclusion  of  the  Union  had  become 
a  pretty  sure  event,  commodities  were  purchased  by 
capitalists  of  both  countries,  and  brought  into  Scotland 
under  the  small  duties,  that  after  the  ist  of  May  they 
might  be  carried  across  the  Border  and  sold  in  England. 
They  were  even  brought  in  under  duty  -,  for  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue  in  Scotland,  seeing  that  their  contracts  had  but 
a  short  time  to  live,  found  it  their  interest  to  submit  to 
deductions  and  evasions  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
commodities  passing  through  their  toll  If  these  projects 
were  dubiously  within  the  character  of  honest  mercantile 
dealing,  some  others,  to  which  Englishmen  had  recourse, 
were  certainly  beyond  it ;  as,  for  instance,  where  tobacco, 
carrying  a  bounty  on  exportation,  was  sent  to  Scotland 
before  the  ist  of  May,  that,  after  drawing  the  bounty,  it 
might  be  conveyed  back  and  sold  in  England.  English 
commercial  interests  being  strong  in  the  Lower  House,  it 
was  resolved  there  to  apply  a  remedy  after  the  treaty  was 
passed.  A  bill  on  this  principle  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons and  sent  to  the  Lords,  where  it  was  thrown  out ; 
''  but,"  in  the  words  of  a  rising  statesman,  '^  the  Commons 
were  stubborn,  and  sent  them  the  same  bill  again."  ^  It 
was  seen  that  any  such  attempt  was,  though  it  did  not 
profess  to  interfere  with  the  genuine  property  and  transac- 
tions of  Scotsmen,  a  dangerous  tampering  with  the  Union, 
and  its  progress  was  baffled  by  a  prorogation. 

But  these  disputes  were  only  the  antecedents  of  others 

»  ParL  Hist.,  vi.  729  ;  Tindal. 

•  Robert  to  Horace  Walpole ;  Coze^  ii  & 
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more  serious.  After  the  ist  of  May,  the  vessels  laden 
with  foreign  goods,  which  were  to  be  introduced  as  Scots 
merchandise,  sailed  up  the  Thames.  Defoe  says,  that 
there  was  in  one  fleet  forty  vessels,  chiefly  laden  with 
French  wine  and  brandy — articles  which,  however  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  England  in  detail,  have  ever  been 
made  war  on  in  the  mass.^  This  virtual  inroad  of  foreign 
high-customed  goods  evading  the  duty,  exasperated  the 
fair-trading  English  merchants.  The  Board  of  Customs 
took  up  Uieir  cause,  and  the  vessels  with  their  caxgoes 
were  seized,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  not  a  fair  im- 
portation of  goods  from  Scotland  under  the  new  rule 
which  opened  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  but 
were  virtually  merchandise  smuggled  from  abroad  under 
the  shadow  of  the  treaty.  The  operation  of  seizure,  when 
once  decided  on,  was  performed  with  English  strictness 
and  triumphant  harshness.  The  ofiicers  of  the  vessels 
were  treated  as  criminals.  The  goods,  it  was  said,  could 
not  be  put  in  safe  keeping  to  await  consideration  on  the 
question  of  their  legality,  like  the  imports  of  a  fair  trader, 
when  there  was  a  question  about  die  amount  of  duty. 
The  ground  of  their  seizure  was  that  they  were  smuggled 
goods,  and  they  were  treated  accordingly,  until  the  higher 
powers  interposed  for  their  protection. 

Scotland  was  on  fire  again,  and  the  old  days  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Annandale  were  revived  by  conduct  which 
seemed  evidence  of  England's  haughty  determination  to 
trample  the  treaty  in  the  dust,  when  it  interfered  with 
her  interest  or  her  capricious  will.  Angry  protestations 
poured  in  upon  the  Govenmient;  and  the  Jacobites,  par- 
ticularly aiudous  at  that  moment,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
excite  a  quarrel,  were  exultingly  busy.  Unfortunately  for 
the  temper  of  E^land,  it  was  one  of  those  periods  of  de- 
pression which  turn  the  enterprising  merchant  savage, 
and  prompt  him  to  fly  at  every  person  and  every  measure 
that  he  can,  by  any  ingenuity,  associate  with  his  misfor* 
tunes.  The  matter  was  reserved  for  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament    It  was  there  felt,  that  to  push  forfeitures  or 

»  P.  S7a. 
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penalties  in  relation  to  the  goods,  would  again  endanger  the 
peace  with  Scotland ;  while  it  was  seen  that  the  scheme 
could  not  be  repeated,  and  must,  at  the  worst,  end  in  a 
small  loss  of  revenue.  On  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  resolved  to  abide  by  the  loss,  and  remit  the 
duties  on  the  imports. 

But  cause  of  enmity  still  more  formidable  passed  across 
to  Scotland  itself,  where  the  Englishman  showed  his  least 
amiable  characteristics.  To  manage  the  revenue  new 
commissioners  of  excise  and  customs  were  appointed,  con- 
sisting, in  a  great  measure,  of  Englishmen.^  They  were 
followed  by  subordinate  officers  trained  in  the  English 
method  of  realising  the  duties,  whose  distribution  through 
the  country  afforded  opportunities  for  saying  that  a  swarm 
of  harpies  had  been  let  loose  on  the  devoted  land,  to  suck 
its  blood  and  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the  oppressed  people. 
The  commissioner  and  surveyor  went  about  amid  the 
same  atmosphere  of  odium  as  the  publican  of  old  The 
national  character  of  the  Englishman  of  the  period  was 
not  the  best  adapted  for  such  delicate  operations.  Honest 
he  was  and  faithful  to  his  duties, — only  too  faithful, — for 
he  followed  the  traditions  of  his  *' department "  as  the 
only  rules,  whether  of  morality  or  policy,  that  were  known 
to  mankind,  and  whatever  jostled  them  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed as  the  work  of  knaves  or  fools. 

These  characteristics  were,  in  Scotland,  thrown  among 
unhappily  aggravating  conditions.  The  taxes  were  greatly 
increased — ^an  irritating  incident  in  any  circumstances,  for 
which  the  present  expenders  would  not  readily  take  in 
compensation  the  prospects  of  future  national  prosperity. 
There  were  disputed  readings  on  measurements,  whidi 
the  English  officers  always  settled  in  their  own  way,  deem- 
ing the  method  to  which  they  had  been  trained  the  only 
one  that  was  right  and  could  be  tolerated.  Their  system 
of  gauging  and  admeasurement  was  new  and  irritating  to 
a  people  who,  in  the  practice  of  farmed  duties,  were  un- 

^  Lockhart  says,  "  They  consisted  partly  of  English  and  partly  of 
Scotsmen, — thou^  these  latter  had  no  pretensions  to  enOtU  them  to 
that  namff  saot  their  Mn/r  bom  in  that  country y — Papers,  i.  223. 
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accustomed  to  it  Some  pamphleteers  had  told  the  Scots 
that  they  would  be  less  rigidly  dealt  with  by  the  stipendi- 
ary officers  than  by  the  fejrmers,  but  this  was  a  mistake. 
A  fiEmner-general  was  not  that  term  of  terror  in  Scotland 
which  it  came  to  be  in  France  in  the  days  of  Voltaire. 
The  lessees  of  the  taxes  seem  to  have  followed  a  policy  of 
*'  live  and  let  live,"  and  to  have  found  their  interest  in 
conventional  relaxations,  which  tended  not  only  to  make 
their  duties  easy  and  agreeable,  but  to  afford  a  certain 
free  play  to  the  consumption  of  taxed  commodities. 

Some  of  the  English  innovations  in  the  revenue  system 
neutralised  indignation  by  the  ridicule  they  excited.  A 
large  cargo  of  birch  ^ots,  oddly  notched,  were  con- 
veyed to  Edinburgh  with  state  pomp  and  mystery;  and 
the  citizens  were  hard  to  persuade  that  they  were  not 
addressed  in  irony,  when  told  that  these  were  tallies  for 
recording  the  receipt  of  moneys  into  the  national  exche- 
quer. They  were  indeed  the  same  primitive  symbols 
which  were  used  in  England  until  the  year  1834,  when, 
from  their  incremation,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  burned  down. 

The  irritation  produced  by  the  new  taxation  system  at 
its  commencement,  was  helped  and  enhanced  by  a  delay 
in  the  transmission  of  the  Equivalent,  which  a  hot  and 
hasty  people  readily  suspected  to  indicate  that  it  never 
was  to  be  paid.^  Nor  was  satis&ction  entirely  restored, 
when,  on  the  transmission  of  the  money,  it  was  found  not 
to  be  entirely  in  bullion,  but  to  consist,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  two-thirds,  in  exchequer  bills.  This  cause  of  wrath 
was  temporary ;  but  the  taxation  system  fixed  a  sore  on  the 
community  not  to  be  eradicated  ere  they  rose  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  so  as,  with  allowance  for  the  difference  of 


^  According  to  Defoe,  while  the  absence  of  the  money  created  much 
sharp  comment,  it  did  not,  when  it  came,  receive  the  proverbially 
hearty  welcome  of  long-expected  remittances.  "The  money  came 
to  Edinbuxgh  in  twelve  wagons,  guarded  by  a  party  of  Scots  dragoons, 
and  was  carried  directly  to  the  castle.  U  I  omit  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  die  reproaches  and  railings  at  the  poor  innocent  people  that 
brought  it — ^nay,  at  the  very  horses  that  drew  the  carriages — it  is  be- 
cause it  was  a  loUy  below  reproof,  and  rather  deserves  pity." 
VOL.  VIII.  O 
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population,  to  measure  affluence  with  England  The  same 
duties  which,  in  England,  it  was  more  economical  to  pay 
than  to  evade  with  pecuniary  and  personal  risk,  were  in 
Scodand  an  ample  reward  to  the  smuggler.  It  was  no- 
ticed that,  soon  after  they  began  to  be  leviable,  a  whole 
fleet  of  Dutch  luggers  arrived  in  Scotland  with  cargoes  of 
contraband  goods.  Thus  was  conmienced  that  national 
vice  of  smuggling,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to 
behold  the  evil  fruits,  as  they  came  to  maturity,  not  only 
in  occasional  dishonesty  and  violence,  but  in  a  deep  per- 
manent influence  on  the  national  character. 

The  new  revenue  system  came  entwined  with  other 
innovations,  which  were  unfortunate,  because  they  were 
of  English  origin,  and  were  brought  over  at  a  time  when 
everything  from  England  was  liable  to  suspicion.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  coUection  of  the  revenue  to  scatter  local 
courts,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  local  executors  of  the 
law,  through  the  country.  The  hereditaiy  or  seignorial 
jurisdictions  were  numerous  and  formidable;  but  they 
were  not  in  the  exact  places  to  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  revenue  pointed.  There  were  Lords  of  Regality  and 
of  Barony  in  abundance ;  but  they  did  not  happen  to  be 
conveniendy  at  hand  where  natural  harbours  favoured  the 
runners  of  tobacco  and  brandy.  The  power  of  the  Scots 
territorial  aristocracy  had  its  exercise  in  those  hereditary 
courts ;  that  of  the  English  was,  by  a  wiser  sjrstem,  inmie- 
diately  dependent  on  tibie  Crown,  in  the  system  of  Justices 
of  Peace.  There  had,  before  the  Union,  been  attempts  by 
the  Scots  Parliament  to  create  a  justice  of  peace  system 
resembling  the  English ;  but  they  had  failed,  the  project 
being  imitative,  and  not  according  to  the  habits  and  needs 
of  the  people.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  new  system 
of  taxation,  the  statutory  powers  were  revived,  and  the 
Scots  Privy  Council  issued  a  commission  of  the  peace.  It 
was,  of  course,  modified  to  the  law  and  customs  of  Scot- 
land, and  therefore  entirely  unadapted  to  the  habits  and 
prepossessions  of  the  English  officers  of  excise  and  cus- 
toms. It  was  a  foreign  instrument,  of  which  they  could 
make  no  use;  and,  with  an  imprudent  haste  which  brought 
melancholy  consequences,  it  was  resolved,  since  the  tax- 
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gatherers  could  not  bend  themselves  to  the  institutions  of 
die  country,  to  twist  the  institutions  to  the  tax-gatherers' 
convenience.  The  obdurate  rigidity  of  the  £nglish  legal 
and  official  practice  thus  justifieid  much  that  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  disgusted  many  of 
its  friends,  and  gave  too  much  ground  for  complaints  of 
substantial  injustice.  The  revenue  department  lost  no 
time  in  demanding  that  the  Scots  justices  of  the  peace 
should  be  made  fac-similes  of  the  English.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  commission 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  promptly  issued  under  the  Great 
Seal  Nothing  could  seem  more  studiedly  offensive  to 
Scots  pride  and  prejudices  than  its  very  commencement, 
heading  the  list  of  justices  of  peace  for  each  county  in 
Scotland  with  *^  the  most  reverend  father  in  Christ,  and 
our  faithful  counsellor,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Primate  of  all  England,  and  Metropolitan  thereof." 
The  old  Scots  commission  was  a  brief  document,  intelli- 
gible to  the  people — the  English  was  a  cumbrous  heap  of 
old-established  technicalities,  to  which  the  sages  of  the 
law  at  Westminster  Hall  had  long  attributed  conventional 
meaning.^ 

The  Act  by  which  this  novel  institution  was  created, 
made  another  and  more  important  change,  of  the  advan- 
tage of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however  opinions 
may  differ  about  its  abruptness,  or  any  other  immediate 

^  Practice,  adapting  the  actual  authority  of  the  justices  of  peace  in 
Scotland  to  the  law  of  the  country,  has  made  it  totaUy  different  from 
the  terms  of  the  commission,  whidi,  when  the  Scots  justice  happens  by 
chance  to  read  it,  is  apt  to  startle  him  with  the  enumeration  ofpowers 
which  he  never  was  conscious  of  possessing.  One  may  imagine  the 
astonishment  of  the  country  gentlemen  when  they  found  themselves, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.,  authorised  to 
act,  "concerning  all  and  whatsoever  felonies  or  capital  crimes,  witch- 
crafts, enchantments,  magical  arts,  sorceries,  transgressions,  forestall- 
ings,  T^ratings,  ingrossings,  and  extortions  whatsomever."  The  only 
expression  introduced  with  a  peculiar  reference  to  Scotland,  was  not 
calculated  to  please  all  classes  of  the  country ;  it  was  direct^  against 
those  who  "snail  either  go  or  ride  armed  m  conventicles  contrary  to 
our  peace.**  On  the  system  as  the  Union  found  it,  see  *  The  Duties 
and  rowers  of  Justices  of  Peace  in  this  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland,'  by  William  Forbes,  Advocate,  1707. 
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prudential  consideration.  English  statesmen  found  with 
something  like  alaim,  that  in  ''the  Privj Council/'  or  ''the 
Secret  Coundl/'  as  it  had  of  old  been  called,  Scotland 
had  an  all-powerful  coiporation,  with  mixed  duties,  judi- 
cial and  executive.  It  had  found  versatile  employment 
for  its  powers.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  had  thwarted 
and  baffled  the  Crown.  In  the  reigns  of  his  two  sons,  it 
had  done  all  the  cruel  work  that  the  unhappy  political 
conditions  of  the  period  demanded  or  permitted.  In  its 
judicial  acts  this  body  was  not  restrained  by  the  rules  and 
formalities  appropriate  to  a  court  of  justice;  and  in  its 
executive  acts  it  was  free  of  that  responsibility  to  the 
Crown,  and  ultimately  to  Parliament,  to  which  cabinet 
ministers  were  becoming  susceptible  in  England.  Above 
all,  it  was  a  separate  executive,  not  under  the  cabinet  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  swept  away,  and  the  new 
justices  of  peace  were  created,  in  a  statute  which,  as  if  it 
were  to  supply  something  which  had  been  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  was  called — "  An  Act  for 
rendering  the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  more  entire  and 
complete."  ^ 

No  Scotsman  with  a  sense  of  justice  and  civil  liberty 
could  lament  the  fall  of  the  Scots  Secret  Council ;  yet 
the  method  in  which  it  was  swept  away  partook  so  much 
of  the  insulting  spirit  of  the  other  changes  following  the 
Union,  that  it  was  put  down  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
account  with  England.  What  rendered  it  by  no  means 
less  alarming  was,  that  it  was  carried  on  popular  grounds 
by  an  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
efforts  of  the  Government.  It  seemed  thus  as  if  the 
innate  domineering  spirit  of  the  English  legislature  could 
not  be  restrained,  but  must  run  riot  in  the  demolition  of 
the  national  institutions  of  Scotiand.  The  bill  was  brought 
into  the  Commons  by  the  independent  Whigs,  indignant 
that  so  inquisitorial  an  institution  should  exist  in  the 
country ;  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Tory  Opposition, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  baffling  the  ministry,  who  had 
many  reasons  for  keeping  up  so  powerful  an  instrument  of 

^  6A]me^  c.  5. 
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local  influence  in  Scotland:  but  the  united  opposition 
greatly  preponderating  in  the  Commons,  swept  onward 
the  impetus  of  its  success  into  the  Lords,  where  the  bill 
was  carried,  though  by  a  majority  of  only  flve.^ 

The  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland, 
on  the  English  principle,  was  not  received  as  a  formidable 
innovation.  No  doubt  it  extended  to  Scotland  the  Eng- 
lish prerogative  law  for  the  collection  of  debts  due  to  the 
Crown.  But  Scotland  had  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
cumbrous  regulations  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  if  taxes  were  l^;al  dues,  there  should  be  power  to  col- 
lect them.  The  creation  of  a  new  tribunal  in  Edinburgh 
tended  in  some  measure  to  pacify  alarming  anticipations 
that  all  public  offices  were  to  be  gradually  centralised  in 
London.^  This  Court  did  not  transact  miscellaneous 
law  business  like  the  plea  side  of  the  English  Exchequer. 
In  looking  after  the  feudal  interests  of  the  Crown,  how- 
ever, it  found  its  way  to  some  judicial  services  in  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  feudal  rights  of  landowners.  It  amused  the 
Edinburgh  of  the  day  by  the  importation  of  certain  pomps 
of  equipment  and  parade,  and  by  novelties  in  jargon,  such 
as  the  mysterious  **  Oyes  three  times  repeated.''  ^ 

Nor  could  there  be  any  solid  complaint  against  an 
arrangement  for  holding  criminal  circuit  courts  through- 
out the  country — a  manifest  improvement  on  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  rendered  the  more  necessaiy  by  the 

^  ParL  Hist,  id.  667  ;  iL  473.  There  are  some  veiy  instractiTe 
though  fragmentaiy  remarks  on  the  constitutional  tendency  of  such 
a  Privy  Council  as  Scotland  had,  in  the  notes  on  Lord  Somers's  speech 
on  this  occasion,  in  Hardwick's  State  Papers,  ii.  473. 

*  6  Anne,  c.  25. 

'  See  '  Historical  View  of  the  Forms  and  Powers  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Scotland,'  by  Baron  Sir  John  Clark,  Bart,  and  Mr  Baron 
Scrrae,  1820.  This  rather  unattractive  dissertation  is  enlivened  by 
the  following  curious  information  about  the  value  of  custom-house 
oaths  ;  **  When  witnesses  appear  in  Court,  those  for  the  plamtiiT 
are  first  examined  on  oath,  to  be  taken  conform  to  the  £n»ish  or 
Scots  form.  The  last  is  sometimes  required,  as  what  some  people  fancy 
more  solemn  ;  and  especiallv  if  the  first  be  profanely  considered  by  the 
witness  only  as  a  custom-house  oath,  as  is  but  too  frequently  the 
case."— P.  132.  The  Court  was  prospectively  abolished  in  1832,  and 
provision  made  for  its  duties  by  the  staff  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
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abolition  of  the  Privy  Council.  But  a  revolution  of  the 
law  of  treason,  effected  in  the  succeeding  session^  touched 
a  more  sensitive  nerve  of  national  feeling.  When  the 
laws  and  local  institutions  of  Scotland  were  left  sacred  by 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  it  probably  had  not  been  foreseen 
how  far  they  might  affect  England.  If  the  law  for  the 
punishment  of  ordinary  crimes  might,  perhaps,  be  safely 
left,  as  the  Scots  in  their  ignorance  desired  to  have  it,  this 
would  do  litde  injury  beyond  the  Border.  But  if  the  law 
for  the  punishment  of  State  offences  were  ineffective,  the 
peace  of  England  might  suffer ;  and  that  it  was  ineffective, 
was  decided  at  once  by  the  English  lawyers,  since  it  was 
different  from  the  law  of  Englsmd.  The  tnals  following 
the  attempted  descent  had  just  taken  place.  The  law 
statesmen  of  Westminster  Hall  saw  that  they  were  con- 
ducted in  a  jargon  not  of  their  own  kind — they  saw  that 
they  did  not  lead  to  convictions — ^and  thus  everything 
concurred  to  drive  them  to  the  belief  that  England  was 
unsafe  beside  the  treason  law  of  Scotland  An  Act  was 
passed  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  in  a  manner  better  calculated  to  aggravate 
the  growing  jealousy  of  the  Scots.  The  measure  con- 
tain^ no  definition  of  high  treason  in  Scotland,  farther 
than  by  prescribing,  in  general  terms,  that  what  was  law 
in  England  should  be  law  there.  The  authority  of  the 
old  Court  of  Justiciary  was  superseded,  and  the  English 
method  by  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  prescribed.^ 
The  bill  was  resisted  by  the  Scots  members  almost  unani- 
mously; and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  pro- 
iessionsd  assistance  of  Scots  lawyers  in  its  preparation, 
for  its  technicalities  were  English,  and  in  attempts  to 
describe  Scots  institutions  it  made  a  blundering  applica- 
tion of  English  terms,  which  increased  the  dis^st  of  the 
moment,  and  left  a  legacy  of  technical  dubiety  to  be 
settled  by  future  forensic  discussion.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
scornful  prophecies  of  the  indignant  Belhaven  were  now 
indeed  rapidly  marching  on  to  &eir  fulfilment^ 

^  7  Anne,  c.  2a 

*  "  I  think  I  see  our  learned  jndges,  laying  aside  the  practiqoet 
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It  was  useless  to  tell  the  people  of  Scotland  that  the 
sages  of  the  law  had,  by  a  course  of  judgments  and 
opinions  going  back  through  centuries,  reared  up  a  &bric 
of  practical  law  on  this  head,  very  advantageous  to  a  fidr 
trial  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  might  incur 
a  risk  of  injury  in  any  attempt  to  remove  it  from  its  indi- 
genous position  in  the  case-books,  and  adapt  it  for  tians- 
plantation  into  the  statute-book.  It  was  useless  at  that  time 
to  tell  them,  what  they  took  nearly  a  century  to  discover  in 
practice,  that  the  strict  application  whidi  lawyers  had 
^ven  to  the  English  treason  law,  if  it  could  not  be  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  theory,  was  of  eminent  advantage  to 
the  subject  in  practice.  Perhaps  no  nation  would  have 
readily  admitted  the  concealed  beauties  of  a  foreign  state 
law,  admitted  to  be  so  intricate  and  obscure  that  its  ad- 
herents did  not  profess  themselves  able  to  give  a  lucid 
view  of  its  character,  and  could  not  trust  themselves  with 
the  task  of  laying  it  down  specifically  in  a  statute.  There 
have  been  few  instances,  certainly,  in  which  national  pa- 
tience has  been  so  severely  tested. 

The  opposition  of  the  Scots  members  to  this  measure 
was  so  resolute  and  unanimous,  that,  in  the  battles  through 
conmiittee,  it  was  at  one  moment  abandoned  by  its 
supporters,  who,  however,  resumed  possession  of  it,  and 
forced  it  through.^  Yet  the  Opposition  were  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  significant  amendment,  which  was  aU 
the  more  encouraging  to  the  Opposition  that  it  was  satis- 


•nd  decisions,  studying  the  conunon  law  of  England,  gravelled  with 
eertioraris,  nisi priuses^  writs  of  error,  verdicts  indonar,  ejectUme  firma^ 
injunctions,  demurrers,  &c. ;  and  frighted  with  appeals  and  advoca- 
tions, because  of  the  new  regulations  and  rectifications  which  they 
may  meet  with."  In  a  protest  aeainst  the  Treason  Bill,  signed  by  all 
the  Soots  and  a  few  English  lords,  one  of  the  reasons  is :  "  The 
preamble  of  this  bill  may  happen  to  give  unnecessary  grounds  of  sus- 
picion to  mistaken  people,  that  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  total 
alteration  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  which  cannot  but  create  great 
uneasiness  to  that  people^  who  zested  in  a  confidence  that  their 
private  laws  were  reserved  to  them  by  the  articles  of  the  Union, 
■o  as  not  to  be  altered  without  the  evident  utility  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.*' 
^  Pari  Hist,  vL  797. 
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factory  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Scots  landownersi 
It  greatly  limited  the  peculiarly  English  law  of  corruption 
of  blood,  taking  heirs  of  entail  out  of  its  rule  of  forfeiture, 
and  providing  that,  ailer  a  certain  contingency,  forfeitures 
should  go  no  farther  than  the  traitor's  life-interest  in  the 
estate.  The  contingency  when  this  relaxation  of  the  old- 
established  English  treason  code  was  to  take  place,  was 
the  death  of  the  Pretender.  The  Opposition  obtained, 
too,  before  the  measure  was  carried,  a  partial  adoption  of 
the  Scots  arrangements  for  informing  the  accused  of  the 
testimony  to  be  brought  against  him. 

If  the  Scots  were  made  angry  by  the  result  of  this  dis- 
pute, it  yet,  in  some  measure,  taught  them  their  power. 
The  social  conduct  of  their  fellow- Commoners  tended 
to  isolate  them.  It  was  a  time  when  sharp  and  telling 
personal  allusions  went  farther  in  the  House  than  high 
eloquence  or  well-knit  dialectic  controversy ;  and  without 
descending  to  rudeness,  the  polished  contemporaries  of 
Wharton  and  St  John  could  madden  the  sensitive  and 
haughty  Scots  by  light  shafts  of  raillery  about  their  pro- 
nunciation or  knowledge  of  parliamentary  etiquette.  But 
if  the  proceedings,  grave  and  gay,  of  the  new  arena  in 
which  they  were  placed,  taught  them  sullen  alienation,  it 
drove  them  also  on  that  national  instinct  of  combination 
and  steady  mutual  support,  which  has  sometimes  consti- 
tuted the  reproach,  but  has  more  frequently  been  the 
envied  glory  and  strength,  of  the  national  character. 
Acting  as  a  compact  and  organised  body,  they  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  peculiar  tactics  of  the  British  Par- 
liament Thus  a  certain  Sir  Harry  Duttoncolt  having 
sneered  at  the  Scots,  was  marked  for  punishment ;  and 
having  to  fight  a  close  controverted  election,  the  Scots 
brigade  sent  their  whole  compact  weight  into  the  opposite 
scale  and  threw  him  out.^  This  was  a  small  triumph  by 
itself;  but  it  discovered  a  tactic  likely  to  become  for- 
midable when  more  momentous  occasions  might  come 
for  its  exercise.  They  found  this  opportunity  in  some 
questions  as  to  restrictions  and  bounties  on  the  expor* 

^  Lockhart  Papers,  i.  217. 
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tation  of  manufactures  and  coal,  and  had  to  boast  that, 
by  judicious  manoeuvres,  they  had  served  the  pecuniaiy 
and  trading  interest  of  Scotland.  They  stuck  fast  to  the 
bargain  for  spending  within  Scotland  the  proportion  of  the 
new  taxation,  corresponding  to  that  which,  in  England, 
went  to  pay  debt,  and  acquired  a  reputation  for  securing 
to  their  country  at  least  the  full  benefit  to  which  she  was 
equitably  entitled.^  Even  from  the  negligence  of  English 
members  as  to  the  local  affairs  of  the  north  they  gathered 
strength.  In  their  persevering  attendance  and  steady  co- 
operation they  had  sometimes  the  votes  of  the  House  at 
their  command ;  and  under  the  aspect  of  being  left  alone 
to  the  management  of  their  own  national  business,  they 
took  care  that  it  should  be  transacted  greatly  to  the 
national  advantage. 

The  year  17 10  saw  a  great  revolution  at  Court.  It  broke 
the  domineering  mfluence  of  Sarah  Jennings,  stopped  the 
victorious  career  of  her  husband  Marlborough,  and  drove 
the  Whigs  from  power.  At  the  same  time  it  was  the  first 
event  that,  after  the  Union  settlement  was  completed,  left 
its  mark  on  the  destinies  of  Scotland.  The  Presbyterian 
establishment  had  been  broadening  and  strengthening 
itself,  gradually  drawing  firom  those  who  inclined  towards 
Episcopacy,  all  who  were  not  zealots  in  religion  and 
Jacobites  in  politics.  In  the  anxious  period  between  the 
first  rumour  of  Fourbin's  expedition  and  its  return  to 
Dunkirk,  a  flock  of  Episcopal  clei^gymen  were  prosecuted 
in  Edinbiurgh,  for  officiating  without  the  qualification  of 
the  oaths,  and  evading  the  injunction  to  pray  for  the 
queen  and  the  Princess  Sophia.  They  had  done  nothing 
ostensibly  hostile,  and  maintained  that  they  prayed  for  the 
whole  royal  family ;  but  it  was  perfectly  weU  known  what 
was  meant  in  this  equivocation.  The  proceedings  against 
them,  however,  were  of  the  gentle  kind  which  gives  a 
friendly  admonition;  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition  saved 
them  from  incurring  more  serious  danger. 

What  was  done  against  them  was  by  the  Crown  on 
purely  political  grounds.     Queen  Anne  and  her  servanti 

*  See  the  Lockhart  Fapen,  i  3^6  et  stf. 
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had  every  motive  for  countenanciDg  the  Scots  Episco- 
palians, would  they  but  be  tractable.  Shortly  after  the 
Union,  however,  their  clergy  were  subjected  to  prosecu- 
tions which  did  not  proceed  from  the  Crown,  but  from 
the  Established  Churdi,  municipal  corporations,  and  zeal- 
ous citizens.  The  official  changes  following  the  Union 
brought  a  few  English  families  to  Scotland,  who  were 
desirous  of  attending  Episcopal  service  after  the  forms  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  It  occurred  to  them — 
and  was  a  view  naturally  advocated  by  their  friends,  the 
Scots  Episcopalians — that  as  the  kingdoms  were  one,  the 
person  who  was  an  ordained  and  legal  clergyman  in  any  one 
part,  carried  his  merely  clerical  privileges  into  the  other. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  hold  the  benefices  which  were 
part  of  the  local  Establishment,  but  he  might  communi- 
cate his  clerical  services  to  those  who  acknowledged  and 
desired  them.  Thus,  gradually,  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  crept  into  the  country,  and  assumed  a  position 
somewhat  anomalous  for  an  Episcopal  body,  since  they 
kept  apart  from  the  remnant  of  the  Scots  hierarchy,  and 
thus  were  not  territorially  attached  to  any  Episcopal  super- 
intendence. 

These  clergymen  brought  with  them  a  novelty,  contain- 
ing two  elements  of  deep  offence,  in  their  own  form  of 
service,  which  was  revolting  to  the  principles  which  Pres- 
byterianism  had  adopted  for  a  century,  and  was  offensive 
for  the  quarter  whence  it  came,  as  a  badge  of  English 
supremacy.  The  Scots  Episcopal  clergy.  High  Church 
as  they  were  politically,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  no  liturgy. 
There  was  scarcely,  down  to  this  stage,  any  perceptible 
difference  in  form  between  their  worship  and  that  of  the 
Presbyterian. — The  historical  causes  of  this  fact  have  been 
amply  followed  in  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Order,  the  abortive  liturgies  of  Charles  I.'s  time,  and 
the  labours  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.^    Hence,  when 


^  A  writer,  who  was  evidently  one  of  the  ejected  Episcopal  deiiey, 

g'Tes  this  acoonnt  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  Church  at  the  time  of  ths 
erolotioa :  '*  As  to  the  worship,  it's  exactly  the  same  both  in  die 
drarch  and  conventicle.    In  the  cnurch  there  are  no  ceremonies  at  all 
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the  English  tax-gatherers,  like  the  Roman  publicans,  were 
said  to  be  swarming  northward,  and  bringing  with  them 
their  idol-worship,  with  their  priests  of  Baal,  and  their 
genuflexions,  mutterings,  and  theatrical  changes  of  rai- 
ment,— it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  here  was  a  new 
element  of  dissatis&ction  with  the  Union,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  her  who  threw  the  first  stool  was  invoked  to  save 
the  country  from  English  dominion  and  the  Popish  mass- 
book,^ 


enjoined  or  pzactised,  only  some  persons  more  reverent  think  fit  to  be 
uncovered,  which  our  Presbyterians  do  but  by  halves,  even  in  the 
time  of  prayer.  We  have  no  lituigy  nor  form  of  prayer, — no,  not  in 
the  cathedrals.  The  only  difference  on  this  point  is,  our  clergy  are 
not  so  bold  or  over-fulsome  in  their  extemporaiy  expressions  as  the 
others  are,  nor  use  so  many  vain  repetitions,  and  we  generally  con- 
clude one  of  our  prayers  with  that  which  our  Saviour  taught  and 
commanded,  which  the  other  party  decry  as  superstitious  and  formaL 
'  Amen,*  too,  gives  great  offence,  Uiongh  neither  the  clerk  nor  people 
use  it,  only  the  minister  sometimes  shuts  up  his  prayer  with  it  The 
sacraments  are  administered  after  the  same  way  and  manner  by  both, 
— ^neither  so  much  as  kneeling  at  the  prayers,  or  when  they  receive 
the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  all  sittiog  together  at  a  long 
table,  in  the  body  of  the  church  or  chanceL  £1  Uiptism,  neither 
party  use  the  cross,  nor  are  any  godfathers  or  godmothers  recjuired, 
the  nther  only  promising  for  his  child.  The  only  difference  in  this 
sacrament  is,  the  Presbjterians  make  the  faUier  swear  to  breed  up  his 
child  in  the  fiiith  or  bebef  of  the  Covenant  or  Solemn  Iicague,  whereas 
the  orthodox  cause  the  father  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  promise 
to  breed  up  the  child  in  that  £eiith  which '.nimself  then  possesses." — 
The  Case  of  the  Present  Afflicted  Clergy  in  Scotland  truly  represented, 
by  a  Lover  of  the  Church  and  his  Country.    London,  169a 

^  How  offensive  the  English  Pzayer-book  might  be  in  Scotland 
is  shown  by  the  anticipations  of  a  close  and  sagacious  observer,  the 
first  Lord  Stair,  who,  after  expressing  a  strong  anxiety  that  King 
William  might  grace  the  Scots  Parliament  of  1690  with  his  pres- 
ence, has  a  misgiving,  thus  briefly  explained :  **  I  find  by  the  com- 
mon opinion  here,  that  if  the  king  use  the  English  service  here 
it  will  give  great  discontent"— Melville  Papers,  387.  The  £uthfu] 
Wodrowever  on  the  watch  for  alarming  indications,  notes  the  follow- 
ing :  "March  1712.  There  fell  out  a  rabble,  in  the  parish  of  Auch- 
tenrder,  beyond  Stirling,  anent  the  burial  of  a  person  there  with  the 
English  service.  The  common  people,  though  not  very  Presbyterian 
in  Sxeir  principles,  yet  they  reckoned  the  smioe  Popery,  and  could 
not  away  with  it  When  the  corpse  came  to  the  churchyard,  the 
women  and  country  people  began  wad  made  a  great  mutiny.  Tin 
Lord  RoUo,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  interposed,  out  to  no  porpoio. 
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But  it  would  seem  as  if  a  worse  thing  were  yet  to  befell 
than  the  spread  of  the  English  liturgy.  Copies  of  the 
emphatically  condemned  book  known  as  Laud's  Liturgy 
were  sought  for.  These  were  rare  and  costly,  and  the 
demand  for  them  brought  forth  a  new  edition  of  the  book 
in  a  small  and  cheap  fonn.^  But  that  this  was  a  symbol  of 
the  invasion  of  English  Episcopacy  was  an  alarm  utterly 
groundless.  It  became  the  text-book  of  those  who  were 
not  content  with  the  English  Prayer-book.  The  settlers 
from  England  consequently  became  centres,  bringing  to- 
gether those  who  preferred  the  services  and  politics  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  anything  that  they  saw  in  Scot- 
land. A  branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  thus  grew  up 
severed  from  the  Jacobite  party,  who  also  seem  to  have 
become  what  we  now  term  a  ritualistic  party,  using  either 
the  service-book  of  Laud,  or  some  other  form  diflfering 
from  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  points  where 
opinions  divided.^ 

The  Duke  of  Montrose's  bailUe,  Graham  of  Orchel,  or  suchlike  name, 
was  there,  and  writes  it  was  not  Presbyterians,  but  the  whole  of  the 
common  people  there,  and  thej  chased  off  the  liturcy  man,  and  they 
behoved  to  bury  in  their  wonted  manner." — ^Anfuecta,  ii.  3a  Of 
the  practices  farther  northward,  he  says  :  '*  I  have  very  lamentable 
accounts,  by  letters  from  some  of  our  brethren  in  Angus,  of  Uie  sad 
state  of  things  there.  The  meeting-houses  are  increasing,  and  they 
bury  their  dead  with  the  liturgy,  and  the  clergy  in  their  habits ;  and 
the  nobility  and  gentry  are  very  fond  of  these  new  fashions,  and 
though  application  be  made  to  the  court,  yet  no  redress  is  like  to  be 
^t'  '*  Our  great  folks  observe  now  the  English  funeral  rites  in  bury- 
mg  their  dead  relations.  Lately  the  Lord  Glammis,  son  to  the  Earl 
of  Strathmore,  had  these  rites  punctually  observed  and  performed  by, 
I  may  say,  all  the  prelatic  clei^  in  Angus,  who,  being  invited  to  his 
funeral — but  not  a  Presbyterian  minister— did  attend  in  their  canonic 
gowns ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  our  gentry  admired  and  commended 
that  way.*' — Correspondence,  i.  77,  79. 

^  Edinburgh :  Printed  by  James  Watson,  and  sold  at  his  shop 
opposite  the  Lucken  Booth.     1712. 

'  There  seems  to  be  considerable  confusion  as  to  any  standard  of 
liturgy  among  the  Scots  nonjuring  Episcopalians.  There  was  a 
general  preference  for  Laud's  Communion  Service,  and  its  repudia- 
tion of  the  commemorative  quality  of  the  elements.  Otherwise, 
while  some  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  took  Laud's  service-book  because 
it  was  ordered  'for  use  by  King  Charles,  others  more  zeidous  for 
ecclesiastical  rule  in  things  sacrd  varied  it  somewhat.     The  varia- 
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Meanwhile,  among  the  clergymen  who  adopted  the 
Eiiglish  litoigy  was  one  named  Greenshields,  who  did  duty 
to  a  small  congregation  in  Edinbm'gh.  He  had  received 
his  orders,  ailer  the  Revolution,  from  one  of  the  ''  exaucto- 
rate  bishops,''  as  they  were  termed;  but  he  had  served  in 
Ireland,  and  came  with  his  letters  of  credentials  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  qualified  by  taking  the  oath,  and 
thus  did  not  come  within  the  penal  laws.  The  first  measures 
taken  against  him  were  brought  before  the  Dean  of  Guild, 
the  head  of  the  sedile  police,  who  found  that  the  clergyman 
was  illegally  perverting  a  private  house  for  the  purposes 
of  a  place  of  public  assembly.  When  this  difficulty  was 
overcome,  and  the  new  congregation,  changing  its  meet- 
ing-house, increased  in  numbers,  the  Presbytexy  took  up 
the  matter ;  and  finding  that  Greenshields  invaded  their 
privileges,  "  discharged  him,"  as  it  was  termed,  from  the 
performance  of  clerical  fiinctions.  But  the  ecclesiastical 
court  not  having  the  means  of  putting  its  sentence  in 
force,  applied  to  the  magistrates  of  EcSnburgh  to  render 
it  efifective ;  and  they,  after  having  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure compliance  from  Greenshields,  committed  him  to 
prison  for  obdurate  adherence  to  his  ministerial  fimction. 

The  decision  of  the  magistrates  was  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  who  twice  confirmed  it  Thus,  so  far 
as  the  institutions  of  Scotland  were  alone  concerned,  it. 
was  dear  that  Episcopal  clergymen  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  officiate,  according  to  the  English  form,  in  Scot- 
land.   The  signs  of  the  times,  however,  seemed  favourable 


tioDS  seem  generally  to  have  been  made  in  manuscript  for  pulpit  use. 
The  best  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Grub's  Ecclesiastical 
History,  iv.  25.  He  says  :  "  The  most  important  change  from  King 
Charles'  office  was  the  alteration  of  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  prayer 
for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church,  in  wmch  the  words  '  mili- 
tant on  earth '  were  omitted ;  undoubtedly  that  the  faithful  departed 
might  not  seem  to  be  excluded."  In  other  words,  reserving  belief  in 
a  state  of  purgation.  There  was  ^blished  in  1849,  "The  Book  of 
Common  rrayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland."  It  is  certified  by  Patrick  Torry,  *<  Bishop  of 
St  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane,"  and  recommended  to  the 
use  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese. 
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to  the  Episcopal  party,  and  they  resolved  to  seek  the 
protection  of  tht  House  of  Lords  by  an  appeal  In  the 
result  of  this  attempt,  there  was  but  an  addition  to  the 
unhappy  series  of  incidents,  rapidly  following  each  other, 
which  made  Scotsmen  fear  that  their  institutions  were  to  be 
trampled  on,  and  their  coimtry  made  a  mere  dependency 
of  England,  instead  of  a  province  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Britain.  Though  the  protest  to  the  Estates  for  remeid 
of  law  was  an  item  in  The  Claim  of  Right,  yet  an  appellate 
lurisdiction  was  not  ostensibly  alluded  to  in  the  negotia^ 
tions  or  the  known  debates  about  the  Union.  We  have 
seen  how  logical  objections  were  raised  against  any  appeal 
from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  Estates  of  Parliament, 
seeing  that  the  old  judicial  powers  of  the  Estates,  what- 
ever they  were,  had  been  delegated  to  that  Court  ^ 

In  Scotland,  the  protest  for  remeid  of  law  was  to  the 
whole  Estates  as  they  sat  together.  In  England,  the 
House  of  Lords  had,  by  long  constitutional  custom,  be- 
come the  judicial  branch  of  Parliament  Looking  back 
to  the  influence  which  this  tribunal  has  exercised  over 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  it  seems  strange 
that  no  provision  was  made  about  it  in  the  Union  settle- 
ment But,  whether  for  the  reasons  alluded  to,  or  others 
that  might  be  guessed  at,  the  matter  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  the  development  of  events. 

Whatever  far-seeing  statesmen  might  have  anticipated, 
appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  took  the  people  of  Scot- 
land by  surprise.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  smsdl  alarm  to 
find  that  the  battle  between  Presbyterianism  and  Epis- 
copacy—  as  the  case  of  Mr  Greenshields  came  to  be 
deemed — ^was  to  be  decided  by  the  body  in  which  the 
English  prelates  sat  The  case  lingered  for  some  time  in 
the  court  of  appeal,  but  in  March  1711  a  judgment  was 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Greenshields.* 

1  See  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

'  It  was  by  a  regular  vote  of  the  House — the  practice  by  which 
some  lord,  bred  as  a  professional  lawyer,  took  the  responsibility  oi 
the  jud|ment,  not  haying  become  systemanc  until  long  afterwards. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  uie  proceeding  would  have  been  more  popu- 
lar in  Scotland,  had  it  been  understood  that  virtually  an  Engivli 
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We  axe  now  at  the  crisis  when  Harley  and  St  J(^ 
superseded  Marlborough  and  Godolphin.  This  nuide  but 
slight  change  on  the  official  staff  of  Scotland,  where  those 
who  were  not  Whigs  were  generally  dangerous  as  cham- 
pions of  the  exiled  house.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  was  that 
Mar,  who  became  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  of  17 15, 
was  retained  as  Secretary  of  State,  lest  that  office  should 
fidl  to  some  avowed  and  honest  Jacobite. 

Before  this  revolution  the  General  Assembly  had  de- 
creed a  £ast  for  ^'rnany  evidences"  of  the  ''fearful  symptoms 
of  approaching  judj^ents,''  and  other  causes  of  a  like 
kind.  The  Church  had  been  in  use  to  get  the  assistance 
of  the  Scots  Privy  Council  to  concur  with  them,  and  give 
the  authority  of  the  secular  arm  to  injunction  of  a  ^t 
When  they  applied  to  the  Court  at  St  James's  for  similar 
concurrence,  there  was  delay,  difficulty,  and  something 
like  contemptuous  wonder  what  it  was  they  wanted.  But 
while  they  were  ruminating  on  this  ^evance,  and  ex- 
panding into  wrath  towards  the  Whigs,  they  suddenly 
found  that  a  Tory  Government  was  driving  them  to  fight 
for  their  existence. 

In  the  winter  of  171 1,  the  Church  of  Scotland  sent  a 
deputation  to  London  to  represent  to  the  Government 
their  grievances  about  the  &sts,  and  other  petty  difficul- 
ties, chiefly  attributed  by  them  to  the  scanty  remnant  of 
Nonjurors  in  the  north.  At  the  head  of  the  deputation 
was  the  venerable  Carstairs, — shorn,  indeed,  of  die  high 
political  influence  exercised  by  him  in  ELing  William's 
reign,  but  still  of  great  weight  and  mark  as  the  man 
who  had  communicated  its  existing  form  and  tone  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  continued  to  rule  its 
policy.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  other  clergymen, 
Blackwell  and  Baillie.^ 

lawyer  gave  judgment  ixistead  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
coUecdvely. 

^  Blackwell  was  a  professor  in  Aberdeen,  but  he  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  later  Thomas  Blackwell,  the  ambitious  author  of 
the  "  Court  of  Augustus,"  and  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Homeric  Writ- 
ings," who  was  probably  his  son.  Some  letters  from  BlackweU  to 
the  FroTOSt  of  Aberdeen,  written  during  his  mission,  are  interest- 
ing and  important  among  the  scanty  documents  relating  to  the  con* 
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WhUe  perplexing  themselves  with  the  import  of  Trea» 
orer  Harle/s  hazy  and  oracular  responses  to  their  com- 
plaints, they  were  thoroughly  awakened  by  a  movement 
as  distinct  as  it  was  alarming,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Act  for  the  toleration  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  Against 
accomplishing  this  end,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by 
other  features,  the  deputation  could  have  expected  little 
sympathy  in  their  murmurs.  Carstairs,  indeed,  was  far 
vourable  to  the  abstract  toleration.  It  was  naturally 
suggested  by  the  recent  proceedings  in  Greenshields' 
case,  and  by  other  incidents  of  a  more  offensive  charac- 
ter. In  the  east  of  Scotland  the  attacks  on  Episcopacy 
were  decorous  and  judicial;  but  in  the  west,  where  a 
higher  tone  of  Presbyterian  fervour  prevailed,  there  had 
been  mobs,  and  violent  outrages  on  places  where  the 
performance  of  Episcopal  rites  was  known  or  suspected. 
The  bill  of  17 12  seemed,  however,  haughtily  to  treat 
both  the  attacks  of  the  rabble  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  magistrates  as  offensive  interruptions  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  en- 
joined all  magistrates  and  judges  to  protect  those  of  the 
Episcopal  communion  so  engaged  in  their  meeting-houses. 
It  was  provided,  that  none  should  presume  to  officiate  in 
protected  Episcopal  meeting-houses  \but  those  who  were 
admitted  to  orders  by  Protestant  bishops;  but  it  was  not 
said  that  they  must  be  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  evidently  intended,  that  whether  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  deposed  Episcopal  establishment  or  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Episcopal  clergy  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  performance  of  their  novel  and  offensive 
ceremonies. 

But  even  for  the  later  generation,  who  might  have 
grown  up  in  a  more  favourable  condition  for  appreciating 
the  true  principles  of  toleration,  there  was  something 
pointedly  hostile  in  this  Act  An  Established  Church 
never  likes  to  be  classified  with  another,  which  has  a 

duct  and  views  of  the  Tory  ministry  on  Soots  ecclesiastical  matters. 
They  are  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of  tl<e  Spalding  . 
Club,  197  e(  seq. 
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mere  tolerated  existence;  yet,  by  the  same  clause  in 
this  Act,  regulations  were  imposed  on  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Episcopalians.^  But  there  were  other 
sources  of  offence  more  serious  and  fundamental.  Legis- 
lation as  to  oaths  and  tests  has  often  been,  and  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  new  rule,  of  that  easy  kind  which 
takes  no  strict  inquisition  of  obedience,  and  would  rather 
not  see  de&ulters.  In  the  new  measure,  a  specific  date  was 
fixed,  before  which  the  oath  must  be  taken  by  all  who  at 
the  time  held  benefices.  The  time  so  fixed  was  the  ist 
of  August,  and  all  those  afteni'ards  becoming  Established 
cleigymen  were  to  take  the  test  before  admission.  In 
arranging  the  machinery  for  exacting  it,  a  brief  and  abrupt 
method  was  taken,  not  complimentary  to  the  clezgy.  They 
were  to  take  the  oath  '^  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  "  as  officers  civil  and  military  were  appointed  to 
take  it  under  the  previous  Act  They  knew  that  the 
machinery  for  exacting  compliance  from  the  civil  and 
military  functionaries  was  stringent  and  effective,  and  that 
in  being  brought  imder  it,  they  were  not  subjected  to 
a  mere  nominsd  and  evadable  formality.  This  stringent 
severity  was  coupled  with  the  humiliating  arrangement, 
that  they,  the  Established  and  dominant  cleigy,  were 
placed,  in  these  domineering  injunctions  of  the  State,  side 
by  side  with  the  deposed  Episcopacy,  in  the  very  same 
clauses,  and  even  the  same  sentences.  It  was  a  farther 
ingredient  of  bitterness,  that,  instead  of  the  old  oath  of 
security  established  by  the  Scots  Estates,  there  was  sub- 
stituted an  oath  of  abjuration  framed  by  the  English  Par- 
liament, and  referred  to  as  to  be  found  in  an  English  Act, 
by  a  pluraseology  not  understood  either  by  Scots  ecclesi- 
astics or  lawyers.  But  fisirther  still,  as  we  shall  see  more 
distinctly  in  connection  with  the  exertions  of  the  Scots 
churchmen,  when  these  reverend  gentlemen  excavated 


I  The  fbnn  in  which  the  two  were  coDJoined  was,  "That  all 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  all  and  every 
person  and  persons  who  is  or  are  pastor  or  pastors,  minister  or 
ministers,  of  any  Episcopal  congregation  in  Scotland,  ihall  be 
obliged,"  dec 
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the  English  Act,  to  which  they  were  thus  tortuously 
directed,  they  found  that  it  made  them — a  Presbyterian 
clergy — lay  down  membership  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  an  absolute  condition  in  the  successor  to  the  throne  i 

It  was  one  of  the  class  of  unfortunate  regulations 
that  are  more  offensive  to  those  whose  sense  of  duty 
teaches  them  to  do  the  thing  it  enjoins,  than  even  to 
those  forced  by  it  into  unwilling  homage.  The  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  were,  of  all  clergy- 
men in  the  United  Kingdom,  those  who  prayed  most 
fervently  for  the  Hanover  succession,  yet  were  the  most 
fervent  to  deny  the  State's  right  to  prescribe  how  they 
were  to  exercise  the  ministerial  function,  and  dictate  the 
terms  in  which  they  were  to  frame  their  devotions.  Yet 
this  was  done  by  the  Act  of  Toleration.  It  provided  that 
every  Established  minister,  as  well  as  every  Episcopal 
clergyman  protected  by  the  Act,  should  at  some  time 
during  the  exercise  of  divine  service,  pray  ''  in  express 
words  for  her  most  sacred  majesty  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
most  excellent  Princess  Sophia."  In  its  application  to  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  this  was  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  Hanover 
succession ;  but  to  the  Presbyterians  it  was  a  gratuitous 
wound  in  one  of  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  their  system. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Parliament  could  have 
thus  recklessly  hit  right  and  left ;  and  as  it  was  a  period 
of  capricious  action,  when  legislators  tried  to  trip  each 
other  up,  and  there  was  little  ministerial  responsible  at- 
tention devoted  to  parliamentary  business,  it  may  be  con 
jectured  that  the  obligations  against  the  two  Churches 
were  inserted  in  mutual  spite.  A  probable  cause  of  them 
is,  that  the  Whigs  insisted  on  the  clauses  as  they  affected 
the  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Har- 
ley's  ministry,  with  all  its  Jacobite  tendencies,  to  subject 
its  most  entirely  Jacobite  friends  in  Scotland  to  a  strict 
Hanoverian  test ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tories 
took  revenge  by  requiring  that  the  test  should  extend 
to  the  Presbyterians,  to  whom,  in  debate,  it  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  no  less  applicable  and  necessary  than  to  their 
neighbours. 

The  Scots   Establishment  was  of  course  visited  with 
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immediate  akurm,  by  the  rumour  of  this  measure.  The 
deputation  in  London  approached  the  throne  with  a 
humble  representation  and  petition,  sent  from  the  Com- 
mission  of  the  Assembly.  In  reference  to  the  clauses 
tolerating  Episcopacy,  they  called  up  the  Act  of  Security, 
which,  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
confirmed  their  own  system  ^'as  the  only  government  of 
Christ's  Church  within  this  kingdom," — and  doubtless 
the  object  for  which  the  Act  of  Securi^  was  proposed  by 
the  Scots  Church  justified  their  interpretation,  however 
statesmen  may  have  accepted  of  it.  They  maintained 
that  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  organisation  of  the 
coimtry  belonged  to  them ;  that  schism  was  an  offence  of 
which  th«y  were  the  judges ;  and  that  they  were  entitled 
to  enforce  conformity  to  their  own  standards.  In  this 
view,  it  even  excited  their  wrath  to  find  in  the  bill  a  clause 
protecting  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
communion,  as  if  they  did  not  enjoy  it  over  the  whole 
country. 

This  outcry  was  caused  by  the  clauses  of  toleration,  and 
before  the  clergy  felt  the  direct  blows  aimed  at  themselves. 
The  discovery  of  the  new  qualifpng  oaths  called  forth  a 
separate  protest,  founded  on  a  minute  inquiry  into  their 
history  and  character,  and  a  logical  examination  of  their 
nature.  This  document  professed  entire  loyalty  to  the 
Hanover  succession,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  collective 
adoption  of  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  abjuration  oath, 
while  it  declared  that  many  of  the  brethren  had  scruples 
about  embodying  these  their  opinions  in  a  personal  oath. 
But  it  set  forth  &e  much  stronger  ground,  that  this  was  a 
breach  of  that  condition  of  the  Union  which  protected 
every  subject  of  Scotland  from  any  oath  or  test  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Presbyterian  Church  Establishment  This 
plea  was  likely  to  go  much  farther  in  England  than  any 
expression  about  unlawfulness  that  might  invite  a  sneer 
against  fanaticism.  When  required  to  state  their  case, 
the  clergy  made  it  out  thus.  The  abjuration  oath  bound 
the  juror  to  support  the  Protestant  heirs  to  the  crown. 
But  the  line  of  heirs  was  referred  to  as  indicated  by  the 
English  Act  of  Settlement:  and  when  that  Act  was  ex- 
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amined,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
succession,  as  there  laid  down,  was,  that  the  monarch  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  An  oath  making 
this  the  qualification  for  the  throne  was  maintained,  and 
wKh  justice,  to  be  such  a  test,  inconsistent  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  Establishment,  as  the  subjects  of  Scotland 
were  protected  from  by  the  conditions  of  the  Union.  This 
incident  in  the  form  of  the  oath,  probably  overlooked  by 
the  framers  of  the  Act,  had  mudi  influence  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Presbyterian  nonjuring  party  in  Scotland,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  "logical  lie." 

Carstairs,  to  whose  acuteness  the  discovery  of  the 
anomaly  may  be  attributed,  made  an  attempt,  which  a 
person  of  more  violent  opinions  would  not  have  made,  by 
a  little  diplomatic  movement,  to  take  out  of  the  oath  the 
offensive  connection  with  the  English  Church,  without 
injuring  its  eflicacy.  The  abjuration  oath  was  made  to 
refer  to  the  succession,  "  as  the  same  is  and  stands  settled 
by  an  Act,"  &c.,  referring  to  the  Act  of  Limitation.  It 
was  proposed  that  this  should  be  changed,  and  that  the 
form  of  reference  should  be  to  the  succession  wJiich  is  and 
stands  settled.  Thus  it  was  said  that  the  juror  who 
would  not  swear  allegiance  to  the  heir  cls  settled  by  con- 
ditions which  required  that  he  must  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England,  would  yet  have  no  objection  to  swear  fealty 
to  that  line  of  succession  which  the  Act  pointed  out  This 
alteration  was  made  on  the  bill  as  it  stood  in  the  House 
of  I^rds ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  looked  on  as  an 
engrosser's  blunder,  or  some  other  result  of  carelessness, 
and  the  previous  phraseology  was  restored  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  without  any  explanation.^ 

^  See  Lockhart,  i.  385 ;  Tindal,  i.  244.  Wodrow  and  others 
were  convinced  that  *'  the  amending  the  little  great  word  as  into 
which^  wa3  an  important  condition  urged  by  the  October  Clnb. 
The  Toleration  Act  was  ordered  by  the  Commons  to  be  brought  in 
on  the  2 1st  of  January.  It  passed  their  House  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruaiy;  was  carried,  with  the  JLords*  amendments,  on  the  26th;  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  3d  of  March.  The  Patronage  Act 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  on  the  13th  of  March,  pasMd  the 
Commons  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
S2d  of  May.— Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
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It  seemed  to  the  members  of  the  Soots  Establishment 
that  these  proceedings  foreboded  a  revolntion  in  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  two  Churches.  Their  forebodings 
seemed  to  be  but  too  closely  confirmed,  when  they  heard 
that  a  measure  was  brought  in  for  the  restoration  of  Pa- 
tronage. This  memorable  measure — ^memorable  at  least  in 
Scotland,  where  it  has  been  ever  associated  with  disunion 
and  disruption  in  the  Established  Church — ^passed  through 
the  Commons  rapidly.  The  deputation  from  the  Churdi, 
who  were  then  in  London,  had  been  authorised  '^  to  take 
all  proper  and  l^al  methods  for  preserving  the  rights  and 
privil^es"  of  their  Church.  When  they  saw  the  Patron- 
age Act  pass  the  Commons  on  the  7th  of  April,  they  pre- 
sented a^petition  against  it  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
appealed  naturally  to  the  Treaty  of  Union,  which,  passed 
after  the  Act  abolishing  or  modifying  patronage,  included 
its  provisions  among  the  privil^es  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land which  the  treaty  preserved.  The  document  con- 
tained a  historical  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  question, 
simple,  brie^  and  reasonable. 

It  is  remarkable  among  the  Scots  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments of  the  day,  for  being  clear  of  those  lumbering  Scrip- 
tural techiiicalities  which  are  sometimes  called  cant  by  those 
who  dislike  them,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  in  every  way 
well  adapted  to  secure  respect  from  the  ^Etstidious  and  not 
very  friendly  audience  to  which  it  was  addressed.  Yet 
this  document  had  a  fatal  defect,  which  called  up  mortify- 
ing and  irritating  discussions.  It  was  directed  '*  To  the 
most  honourable  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain."  The  omis- 
sion of  the  lords  spiritual  could  not,  of  course,  escape 
notice ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  intentional,  for  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  not  have  readily 
compromised  her  principles  by  appealing  to  the  legislative 
power  of  the  prelates.  Perhaps,  however,  it  had  been 
better  to  do  so,  and  seem  lightly  to  conform  with  an  eti- 
quette, than  find  it  necessary,  as  they  afterwards  did, 
solenmly  to  yield  a  debated  point  The  petition  could 
not  be  received  unless  its  title  were  changed.  There  was, 
if  they  persisted,  the  heavy  responsibility  before  them  of 
permitting  so  vital  a  measure  to  be  carried  without  a 
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remonstrance,  while  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  even 
some  of  the  bishops,  whom  they  might  be  needlessly 
offending,  were  on  their  side;  and  so  they  yielded  and 
changed  the  address  of  the  petition,  drawing  forth  many 
groans  from  those  who,  amid  the  wreck  and  ruin  around, 
saw  their  own  chosen  champions  deserting  them.^ 

The  statute  so  rapidly  and  so  easily  passed  was  called 
"  An  Act  to  restore  the  Patrons  to  their  ancient  rights  of 
presenting  Ministers  to  the  Churches  vacant  in  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland."^  It  referred  to  the 
measure  generally  called  the  Act  for  abolishing  Patronage, 
which  immediately  followed  the  Revolution,  and  revoked 
the  transfer  of  the  privilege  to  the  heritors  and  kirk-session, 
restoring  it  to  the  original  patrons.'  The  curious  dubiety 
and  internal  inconsistency  of  that  measure  may  be  remem- 
bered. It  professedly  abolished  presentation  to  benefices, 
substituting  another  system  in  its  place ;  and  then  it  ap- 
pointed a  method  of  compensation  to  the  patrons  for  the 
privilege  so  removed. 

From  the  few  casual  notices  to  be  found  about  the 
working  of  the  abolition  measure,  it  would  appear  that  its 
inconsistent  provisions  came  out  in  practice,  and  that  the 
one  party  counted  patronage  abolished,  and  the  compen- 
sation a  tax  which  was  not  easily  recovered;  while  the 
patrons  themselves  maintained  that  the  pecuniary  com- 
pensation of  six  hundred  merks  was  the  price  allowed 
them  for  their  privilege,  and  they  were  not  bound  to  give 
it  up  without  receiving  payment  This  double  understand- 
ing is  shown  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Restoration.* 

1  See  the  Petition  and  Proceedings,  ParL  Hist,  vi.  1127-30. 
There  was  then  a  Low  Cfanich  majority  in  the  Episcopal  bench,  and 
five  bishops  voted  against  the  Patronage  Act  It  was  oheenred  at 
the  time,  that  the  bishops  cared  less  about  the  recognition  of  their 
order^  than  some  temporal  lords  abont  a  precedent  that  might  bring 
the  bishops  mider  the  denomination  of  peers. 

'  loth  Anne,  c.  12.  *  See  chap,  bcxxiii. 

4  ••  Whereas  that  way  of  calling  ministers  has  proTcn  inconvenient, 
and  has  not  only  occasioned  great  heats  and  divisions  among  those 
who,  by  the  aforesaid  Act,  were  entitled  and  authorised  to  call 
ministers,  but  likewise  has  been  a  great  hardship  upon  the  patrons 
whose  predecessors  had  founded  and  endowed  those  churches,  and 
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It  distinguished  the  instances  where  the  parliamentary 
price  of  the  patronage  had  been  paid  from  diose  where  it 
had  not,  and  excluded  any  claim  for  restoration  to  those 
patrons  who  had  received  the  compensation  and  had 
granted  in  return  a  renunciation  of  their  rights.  This 
arrangement,  like  ever3rthing  else  about  this  unhappy  nu- 
cleus of  ecclesiastical  debate,  a£forded  weapons  for  the 
combatants  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  it  was  maintained 
that  the  extremely  few  instances  in  which  the  compensa- 
tion had  been  paid,  showed  that  the  Act  of  William  was  not 
zealously  adopted,  while  by  the  Act  of  Anne,  the  parishes 
which  had  fairly  bought  the  right  from  the  patrons  were 
allowed  to  keep  it  On  the  other  side  it  was  maintained 
that  the  Act  of  William  was  intended  to  abolish,  and  did 
abolish,  patronage,  and  that  the  provision  for  compensa- 
tion was  a  separate  boon  to  the  patrons,  which  they  were 
free  to  realise,  as  the  Act  gave  them  power. 

The  Patronage  Act  was  calculated,  by  its  phraseology 
as  well  as  its  contents,  to  be  very  offensive  to  zealous 
Presbyterians.  After  the  clause  appointing  patrons  to 
present,  it  is  provided  that  "the  Presb3rtery  of  the  respec- 
tive bounds  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  obliged  to  receive  and 
admit,  in  the  same  manner,  such  qualified  person  or  per- 
sons, minister  or  ministers,  as  shall  be  presented  by  the 
respective  patrons,  as  the  persons  or  ministers  presented 
before  the  making  of  this  Act  ought  to  be  admitted." 
Although  this  clause,  when  its  intended  sense  is  extracted, 
means  nothing  more  than  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
to  use  their  ecclesiastical  functions  as  they  used  to  do- 
are  to  see  that  the  person  presented  is  qualified  according 
to  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  to  proceed  in  their  ordinary 
manner  to  his  collation — ^yet  its  dictatorial  tone  was  offen- 
sive. It  rather  stated  what  should  be  done,  than  left  the 
Church  to  perform  its  own  functions  in  its  own  way.  And 
it  decidedly  did  not  address  the  Church  courts  with  that 


who  have  not  reoeiYcd  pajnoent  or  satisfiiction  for  their  right  ot 
patronage  from  the  foresaid  heiiton  or  Itferenten  of  the  respectiTe 
parishes,  nor  have  granted  renmiciations  of  their  said  rights  on  that 
■ccoimt." 
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courtesy  which,  looking  on  themselves  as  a  co-ordinate 
legislature  for  matters  spiritual,  they  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  expect  from  their  brethren  of  the  temporal 
legislature. 

Such  were  among  the  immediate  and  perceptible  causes 
of  complaint  against  this  measure.  The  more  serious  dis- 
putes, however,  with  which  it  afterwards  became  associated, 
arose  out  of  subsequent  internal  developments  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Scots  Church.  In  their  proper  place  these  will 
have  to  be  considered ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state, 
in  the  mean  time,  that  they  were  not  anticipated  at  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  that  they  are  rather  incidentally 
and  nominally  associated  with  it,  than  directly  attributed 
to  it  as  historical  effects  of  a  sufficient  cause.  When  a 
portion  of  the  Scots  Church  afterwards  made  war  on  pa^ 
tronage,  they  naturally  attributed  all  the  evils  they  com- 
plained of  to  an  Act  which  they  found  on  the  statute-book 
restoring  patronages ;  but  their  cause  of  complaint  might, 
and  probably  wo\dd,  have  subsisted  as  an  internal  element, 
had  that  Act  not  passed. 

When  the  next  Assembly  opened,  even  the  official  letter 
which  the  sovereign  annually  lays  before  the  Assembly, 
showed,  through  its  cold  formal  reserve,  some  feelings  of 
misgiving,  as  lif  the  boundaries  of  freedom  had  been  ex- 
ceeded. This  document,  bearing  the  signature  of  Lord 
Dartmouth,  says  :  "  Lest  any  late  occurrence  should  have 
possessed  any  of  you  with  fears  and  jealousies,  we  take 
this  solemn  occasion  to  assure  you  it  is  our  firm  purpose 
to  maintain  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  established  by  law ; 
and  whatever  ease  is  given  to  those  who  differ  from  you 
in  points  that  are  not  essential,  we  will,  however,  employ 
our  utmost  care  to  protect  you  fk)m  all  insults,  and  redress 
yowc  just  complaints."  It  was  clear  that  the  Assembly  was 
now  a  very  different  body  from  that  which,  twenty  years 
earlier,  had  offered  dangerous  defiance  to  King  William. 
Many  entertained  views  decidedly  moderate — some  would 
have  stood  out  for  their  old  cause,  were  there  any 
prospect  of  success,  but  the  dispiriting  circumstances 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  quenched  the  spirit  of 
the  meekly  zealous,   while   the  violent  were  not  suffi- 
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ciently  numerous  effectively  to  act  It  was  decided  that 
nothing  should  be  done  collectively  prompting  resistance 
to  the  law,  or  even  so  far  denouncing  the  Acts  of  the 
l^islature  as  to  justify  or  provoke  the  interference  of  the 
Commissioner.  In  their  answer  to  the  royal  letter,  they 
said  that  the  matters  referred  to  did  indeed  possess  them 
with  fears  and  jealousies,  but  that,  embracing  her  majesty's 
assurance  of  protection  and  coimtenance,  they  called  to 
her  mind  the  representations  made  by  their  Commission, 
humbly  hoping  that  their  complaints  ''  may  come  in  due 
time  and  manner  to  be  redressed." 

But  the  enactment  of  the  oath  still  presented  a  serious 
difficulty ;  for  this  was  not  a  mere  act  of  offence  carried 
through  against  their  wishes  where  they  had  no  control, 
but  was  a  measure  in  which  they  were  called  on  indi- 
vidually, if  not  collectively,  to  participate,  by  qualifying 
themsdves  according  to  the  Act,  before  a  given  time, 
postponed  from  the  ist  of  August  to  the  ist  of  November 
1 71 2,  to  suit  the  arrangements  for  the  sessions  of  the 
peace.  It  was  not  for  the  Assembly  to  echo  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  enjoining  the  oath,  and  yet  the  majority 
were  decidedly  against  a  conflict  with  the  legislature. 
Hence  it  was  not  a  matter  on  which  it  was  likely  that 
the  Assembly  would  pass  any  Act,  either  commandmg  or 
forbidding  the  oath  to  be  taken.  But  the  members  of  an 
ecclesiastical  assembly  met  together,  could  not  avoid  the 
opportunity  of  relieving  their  bosoms  to  each  other  on  so 
momentous  a  question ;  and  a  general  solemn  conference 
was  held,  consisting  not  merely  of  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, but  of  all  the  deigy  and  licentiates  who  found  it 
convenient  to  attend.  Wodrow,  who  has  preserved  with 
much  devotion  the  proceedings  of  less  important  meetings, 
has  fortunately  left  us  an  account  of  this  conference,  at 
wluch  he  says,  ''there  were  the  greatest  number  of 
ministers  ever  met  in  Scotland,  for  what  I  know."  ^ 

What  seems  to  have  created  general  alarm  and  mis- 
giving in  the  veterans  of  the  Church,  was  a  strong  major- 
ity among  their  junior  brethren  in  &vour  of  the  oath. 

^  Analecta,  ii.  39. 
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Throughout  the  meeting,  Wodrow,  as  an  auditor,  says, 
"  a  considerable  part,  and  if  I  mistake  not  a  half,  if  not 
three  parts,  seemed  dear  anent  the  taking  of  it"  The 
technical  expression  for  those  who  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  oath  was,  that  they  *'  had  got  clearness." 
Those  who  wavered  were  waiting  for  this  clearness,  and 
not  widiout  hope  of  obtaining  it  The  old  remnant  of 
the  true  Covenanting  party  held  out  no  such  prospect 
With  them  compliance  was  unlawfiil  and  sinful,  admitting 
of  no  compromise  or  hesitation ;  "  and  so  the  call  being 
never  so  plain,  and  the  penalties  never  so  great,  they 
could  not  go  in  to  it"  It  was  proposed,  that  those  who 
"  had  clearness,"  should,  for  the  prospect  of  unity,  agree 
to  delay  qualifying  until  those  who  were  in  doubt  had 
clearness  imparted  to  them ;  but  it  was  feared  that  any 
such  arrangement  would  involve  an  appearance  of  gene- 
ral resistance  productive  of  very  formidable  results.  The 
fathers  of  the  conference  were  compelled  to  leave  events 
to  take  their  course,  and  separated  with  many  heavy  fore- 
bodings. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  taking  the  oaths,  the  religious 
bodies  which  had  alternately  held  rule  in  Scotland  were 
each  cut  in  two.  In  the  Establishment,  the  nonjurors 
tmned  out  to  be  comparatively  a  small  body ;  but  few  of 
the  Scots  Episcopalians  took  the  oaths.  They  had  asso- 
ciated themselves  in  principle  and  action  with  the  cause 
of  the  Stewarts.  The  very  circumstances  under  which 
the  Toleration  Act,  with  its  qualifying  appendage,  was 
passed,  brought  new  hopes  to  their  cause,  and  they  were 
not  to  abjure  it  at  such  a  moment  The  clergy  who  took 
the  oaths  were  generally  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  those  Episcopalians  who  did  not  choose  to 
be  counted  Jacobites  gathered  round  them,  and  were 
considered  a  sort  of  branch  of  that  Church,  using,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  English  Prayer-book.  The  Jacobite 
majority  went  ever  after  by  the  name  of  Nonjurors. 

The  Established  Church  bestowed  on  the  minority  of 
their  own  body,  which  was  separated  by  the  same  law, 
but  not  the  same  principles,  the  more  familiar  and  less 
respectful  abbreviated  name  of  the  ^'  Nons  "    This  body 
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had,  indeed,  a  far  less  firm  standing  in  the  ordinary  foun- 
dation of  human  motives  than  their  antipodes  of  the 
Episcopalian  unqualified.  These  had  a  substantial  poli- 
tical cause  to  advocate,  and  had  no  substantial  pecuni- 
ary reward  for  conformity.  The  Presbyterians,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  all  the  worldly  advantages  of  a  comfort- 
able endowment  beckoning  them  in  the  direction  of  con- 
formity, were  all  heartily  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the 
oath;  they  only  objected  to  the  coerdve  profession  of 
the  opinions  they  entertained.  People  acting  on  prin- 
ciples so  purely  theoretic  can  seldom  accomplish  much, 
unless  they  go  forth  on  the  wings  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
overwhelming  majority.  When  they  once  aoss  the  line 
that  places  them  in  the  minority,  it  is  their  fate  to  dwindle 
and  become  insignificant  Though  we  are  told,  that  at 
the  time  when  the  oath  was  to  be  taken,  some  fell  ill,  and 
others  encountered  convenient  interruptions;  yet  there 
was  abundant  countenance  in  a  growing  majority  for  those 
who  desired  an  excuse  for  conforming,  and  every  day 
added  to  the  list  of  ministers  who  had  got  **  clearness."  * 
This  preponderating  number  felt  itself  speedily  strong 
enough  to  hoist  signals  of  defiance  and  contiunely.  The 
''nons"  were  subject  to  urgent  persuasions,  to  ridicule, 
and  sometimes  to  the  charge  of  being  fiiends  of  the 
Jacobite  cause,  and  secret  enemies  of  Presbyterianism — a 
charge  which  carried  a  special  sting  in  their  abhorrence 
of  the  character  thus  attributed  to  them. 

The  "  nons,^'  however,  if  they  were  inferior  in  a  careless 
and  unclerical  recourse  to  sarcasm,  could  retaliate  with 
more  powerful  weapons.  Believing  that  they  inherited, 
more  purely  than  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  the  true  spirit 
of  their  Church,  they  were  less  tolerant  and  more  exclu- 
sive. A  small  middle  party,  among  whom  Wodrow  was 
conspicuous,  endeavoured  to  carry  out  an  understanding, 
that  the  battle  was  to  be  left  between  the  State  and  the 
recusants,  and  that  all  the  clergy  were  to  act  in  their 
ministerial  functions  and  their  ecclesiastical  courts  in 
brotherly  love,  as  if  there  were  no  cause  of  difference 

^  Analecta,  ii.  iia 
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among  them.  But  the  sterner  party  would  have  no  such 
intercommiming ;  and  set  themselves,  in  minor  courts, 
where  they  had  a  predominance,  to  rebuking  and  excom- 
municating the  conformists.  As  we  so  often  find  in  Scots 
ecclesiastical  disputes,  though  the  quarrel  was  between 
the  churchmen  wielding  spiritual  authority,  and  statesmen 
with  their  temporal  weapons,  the  most  vehement,  untir- 
ing, and  resolute  opponents  of  the  oath  were  the  elders 
and  other  influential  members  of  congregations;  and 
often,  when  the  ministers  would  have  conformed,  or  at 
least  have  desired  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences with  quiet  self-approval,  judging  charitably  of 
their  neighbours,  they  were  unwillingly  driven  to  a  more 
offensive  position  by  the  conduct  of  self-sufficient  and  in- 
tolerant elders.  Many  of  these  rigid  censors,  uniting  to 
themselves  a  following  of  less  gifted  persons  aspiring  to 
their  invidious  ftmctions,  not  only  spumed  the  conform- 
ing deigy  as  spiritual  guides,  but,  lifting  their  protest 
against  Uiose  nonjurors  who  held  friendly  communication 
with  the  deserters,  sometimes,  in  the  local  Church  courts, 
subjected  them  to  rebuke  for  their  lax  and  unlawful  inter- 
communings.^ 

The  recusants  often  proposed  to  adopt  a  system  of 
organisation,  for  the  purpose  of  hostile  operation ;  but  as 
there  were  no  oppressive  measures  immediately  pursued 
against  them,  prudence  so  fiur  prevailed  as  to  restrain  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  negative  recusancy,  until  historical 
events  altered  their  position.  In  the  mean  time  they 
resolved  to  retain  their  benefices  and  clerical  position, 
abiding  their  fiite.  Within  their  circle,  however,  and 
still  nominally  of  the  Church  of  Scotkmd,  were  some 
whose  exclusive  spirit  was  deepened  and  hardened  by 
the  stem  nature  of  a  body  of  their  hearers,  or  rather  lay 
coadjutors.  To  these  ministers,  whatever  they  might  have 
done  had  they  been  free  agents,  there  was  now  a  choice 

^  The  reader  desirous  of  more  minutely  examining  these  local 
disputes,  will,  without  undeigoing  the  labour  of  a  search  among  the 
pamphlets  of  the  day,  probably  find  as  much  about  them  as  he  can 
desire  to  pemse,  dispersed  throughout  the  first  volume  of  Wodiow'a 
Correspondence. 
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between  two  masters — the  Established  Churchi  and  the 
Covenanting  fathers  of  their  congregations.  By  the  latter, 
conformity  was,  of  course,  not  among  things  to  be  anti- 
cipated. The  question  really  at  issue  was,  Whether  men 
so  eminently  rigid  in  their  walk  and  their  opinion,  could 
endure  that  their  pastors  should  sit  transacting  parish 
business  with  men  who  took  the  oath,  or  even  with  those 
who  held  communication  with  men  who  took  the  oath  ? 
This  brings  us  again  in  contact  with  our  old  friends  the 
Cameronians,  and  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  on  their  peculiarities. 

This  epoch,  indeed,  became  conspicuous  in  their  his- 
tory, by  their  consolidation  as  a  separate  body,  severed 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  Their  new  foundation  be- 
came known  and  memorable  in  their  own  history  as  the 
'^  Auchenshauch  Declaration  and  Engagement"  Since 
the  Revolution  Settlement,  when,  from  the  unmanageable 
perversity  of  this  obdurate  sect,  they  were  deserted  by 
their  three  clerg3rmen,  they  had  kept  themselves  apart — 
a  compact,  organised,  jealous  body,  meeting  from  time 
to  time  to  lift  up  protestations  and  proclaim  remon- 
strances. A  succession  of  these  fierce  documents  begins 
with  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  of  1692,  the  violence  of 
which  seems  to  have  prompted  the  Government  to  im- 
prison their  leader,  Sir  Robert  Hamilton.^  Another  tes- 
timony was  adopted  in  1695,  another  in  1703 ;  and  these 
were  followed  by  a  denunciation  of  the  Union,  and  the 
"  Auchenshauch  Declaration."  * 

These  lay  associations  were  extremely  anxious  to  ob- 

^  It  appears  from  a  passing  DOtice  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy 
Council  that  he  was  so  imprisoned.  It  is  not  among  the  grievances 
generally  alluded  to  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  sect 

*  The  titles  of  these  documents,  all  bearing  such  a  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguiso  them,  are  a 
singular  blending  of  avowed  humility  and  actual  spiritual  pride. 
Thus,  "  The  Flrotestation,  Apologetic  Declaration,  and  Admonitory 
Vindication,  of  a  Poor,  Wasted,  Misrepresented  Remnant  of  the 
Suffering,  Anti-Popish,  Anti-Prelatic,  Anti-Erastian,  Anti-Sectarian, 
True  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland."  Some  quotations,  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole,  have  been  already  made  from  the  Sanquhar  De- 
claration on  the  Union. 
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tain  clerical  leadership ;  but  they  still  exacted  that  rigid 
obedience  which  had  left  them,  on  previous  occasions, 
destitute  of  a  ministry,  and  made  their  chosen  pastors 
glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  Establishment.  They  were, 
however,  the  external  support  to  which  the  extreme 
Covenanting  party  in  the  Assemblies  leaned,  from  the 
Revolution  Settlement  to  the  time  of  the  abjuration  oath. 

The  Church  thus  included  several  members  who  adopted 
the  cause  of  the  Cameronians  with  more  or  less  vehemence. 
These  deigymen  kept  their  brethren  in  unceasing  torture 
and  excitement,  amidst  an  endless  maze  of  Representa- 
tions, Protestations,  and  Testimonies,  on  the  one  hand, 
met  by  Censures,  Suspensions,  and  Depositions,  on  the 
other.  It  was  the  policy,  or  rather  the  spirit,  of  the  ex- 
treme men,  instead  of  dissenting  from  ^e  Church  and 
leaving  its  judicatories,  to  give  defiance,  and  attempt  to 
bend  the  overwhelming  majority  against  which  they  stood 
out,  to  their  own  views.  They  looked  upon  themselves 
as  soldiers,  who,  by  dissenting,  would  be  deserters  from 
their  post  In  dieir  many  proclamations  of  defiance,  they 
ever  professed  the  most  entire  submission  to  the  authorities 
and  judicatories  of  the  Church,  provided  these  bodies  were 
puiged  of  all  defection  and  scandal, — ^meaning,  if  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  members  were  cast  out,  and  none 
were  admitted  but  those  who  thought  as  they  themselves 
did,  and  adopted  any  test  they  chose  to  offer.  Sometimes 
their  tired  antagonists  endeavoured  to  come  to  a  com- 
promise with  them.  On  these  occasions,  the  extreme 
brethren  generally  expressed  cordial  willingness  for  a 
peaceful  union ;  but  when  they  named  the  terms  of  co- 
operation, these  were  a  revival  of  the  old  absolute  in- 
junctions, that  the  Church  should  renew  her  Covenant, 
and  adopt  her  allotted  task  of  extirpating  Papacy,  Pre- 
lacy, and  Sectarianism  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 
They  treated  the  majority  of  their  brethren  as  schismatic^ 
and  occupied  towards  them  the  position  of  the  true  Church, 
^th  which  they  were  bound  to  come  to  a  reconciliation 
through  penitence  and  abjuration  of  error. 

As  we  have  seen  on  other  like  occasions,  those  who 
were  nearest,  both  in  opinion  and  local  position,  to  these 
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reva'end  gentlemen,  were  their  bitterest  opponents.  The 
inferior  judicatories  of  the  Church  thus  endeavoured  to 
drive  them  forth,  but  were  sometimes  baffled  in  the  higher 
courts  by  points  of  form  or  an  unwillingness  to  commence 
the  work  of  severance.  They  had  a  signal  cause  of 
triumph  over  their  backsliding  brethren,  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  them  being  interrupted  by  those  regal  ad- 
journments of  the  General  Assembly  which  gave  so  much 
affliction  to  the  Church  in  general 

The  man  pointed  out  by  his  previous  career  as  the 
leader  of  the  Cameronians  was  the  Reverend  John  Hep- 
bum.  He  was  so  turbulent  a  priest  that  he  was  repeatedly 
imprisoned  for  acts  that  came  within  the  cognisance  of 
the  courts  of  criminal  law,  even  after  the  Act  that  made  these 
no  longer  the  enforcers  of  ecclesiastical  condemnations. 
It  is  said  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  that,  transferred 
from  prison  to  prison,  he  managed  to  preach  from  his 
barred  windows,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  congrega- 
tion, consisting  not  entirely  of  stray  passengers  arrested 
by  his  uncouth  earnestness,  but  containing  some  who  had 
travelled  from  his  own  peculiar  western  district  to  drink 
at  the  pure  fountain  of  covenanted  truth.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  no  actual  severance  of  this  man  from 
the  Church.  He  was  under  a  sentence  of  separation,  but 
it  might  be  removed.  He  severed  himself,  however,  from 
his  £ends,  and  left  the  leadership  that  might  naturally 
have  been  his  at  this  juncture  to  another.  This  was 
the  Rev.  Mr  MacMillan,  from  whom  a  section  of  the 
Cameronians  have  sometimes  been  called  MacMillanites  ; 
and  his  second  in  command  was  the  Rev.  Mr  MacNeill. 

Instead,  however,  of  at  once  coming  forth  from  the 
deffled  Establishment,  they  adhered  to  it  as  long  as  they 
could,  on  their  old  principle  of  reforming  from  within. 
MacMillan,  like  Hepburn,  was  besieged  by  a  battery  of 
ecclesiastical  prosecutions,  which  he  treated  with  con- 
tempt It  would  be  a  tedious  and  uninstructive  labour 
to  follow  them  through  their  multitudinous  forms.  It 
appears  that  in  1 7 1 1  the  local  Church  courts  had  deprived 
him  of  his  ministerial  connection,  but  as  his  parishioners 
were  devoted  to  him,  a  successor  could  not  be  installed. 
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though  he  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  payment 
of  his  stipend.^ 

But  such  captious  contests  dwindled  away  before  the 
days  of  glory  at  Auchenshauch,  which,  to  MacMillan, 
were  something  like  what  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Supreme  Being  was  to  Robespierre.  B^;inning  on  the 
27th  of  July,  in  17 12,  high  festival  was  held  by  a  crowd 
of  the  followers  of  tiie  primitive  Covenants,  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  Border  districts.  The  Covenants 
were  renewed  along  with  the  other  testimonies  of  the 
Covenanters.'  Along  with  their  acknowledgment  of  old 
standards,  they  adopted  a  testimony  of  their  own,  adapted 
to  the  occasion.  In  this  document,  already  referred  to 
among  the  crowd  of  testimonies,  they  protest  against  all 
schism  and  sinful  separation  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land— a  fault  which  they  do  not  take  to  themselves, 
since  they  stand  forth  as  its  only  true  members.  They 
detest  and  abhor  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  assurance,  and 
abjuration.  They  solemnly  bind  themselves  in  their 
stations  and  vocations  to  extirpate  Prelacy,  and  all  rites, 
ceremonies,  heresies,  and  false  doctrines;  concluding  their 
denunciation  of  all  who  differ  with  them,  and  their  obli- 
gation to  put  down  all  such  differences,  in  these  gentle 
words :  we  **  shall,  in  the  strength  and  through  the  help 
of  Christ,  endeavour  to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  from  henceforth  to  live  righteously  towards 
our  neighbour,  soberly  in  ourselves,  and  to  walk  humbly 
towards  our  God." 

Thus  was  OTganised  the  first  Secession  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  But,  alas  for  human  popularity,  whether 
secular  or  religious  !•— even  MacMillan  and  his  clerical 
pupils  were  unable  to  comply  with  the  exactions  of  the 
sternest  of  their  sect.  After  having  been  thus  lifted  in 
glory  over  the  heads  of  their  denounced  predecessors, 
tiiey  were  themselves  denounced;  and  many  rigid  lay 
Others  of  the  congregations  left  a  penitentiary  testimony 


1  Wodrow,  Analecta,  i.  315. 

*  See  an  account  of  this  solemnity,  given  with  something  like  a 
■fvirit  of  admiring  rivalry,  in  Wodrows  Analecta,  ii.  76  a  uq. 
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against  their  own  unintentional  backsliding,  when  they 
were  led  away  by  the  plausible  protestations  of  that  man 
of  deceit  and  guile,  who  had  deceived  their  trusting  hearts 
at  "  the  Auchenshauch  Wark." 

It  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  of  use^  to  follow 
the  Cameronians  through  their  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
A  portion  of  them,  looking  sternly  back  on  the  succes- 
sive array  of  clergymen  who  had,  by  outbidding  each  other, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  minister  to  the  intense  rigidity  of 
their  spiritual  demands,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
man  might  be  found  from  whom  they  could  fittingly  re- 
ceive ministerial  sei  vices.  They  isolated  themselves  as 
''  Non-hearers,"  and  set  forth  in  their  testimonies  that  the 
guilt  of  al^staining  from  the  rites  of  religion  was  not 
theirs,  but  must  be  laid  on  those  shepherds  who  had 
foully  deserted  the  sacred  task  of  leading  their  flock  in 
the  right  way.  They  gave  themselves  forth  in  abundant 
testimonies,  which,  however  earnest  they  may  have  been, 
are  far  more  curious  than  solemn.^  Though  thus,  how- 
ever, fragments  were  repeatedly  severed  and  scattered  from 
it,  the  sect  or  Church  of  the  Cameronians  lived  on.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  num- 
bering upwards  of  forty  congregations,  who,  it  is  believed, 

^  The  following  paragraph,  from  "  The  testimony  of  William  Wil- 
son, sometime  schoolmaster  in  Park,"  may  stand  as  a  model  of 
exhaustive  enuneration  :  ''  I  leave  my  witness  and  testimony  against 
all  sectarian  errors,  heresies,  and  blasphemies ;  particularly  against 
Arianism,  Simsonianism,  Sodnianism,  Quakerism,  Deism,  Buro- 
gnianism,  Familism,  Scepticism,  Armmianism,  Antinomianism, 
Libertineism,  Brownism,  fiaxterianism,  Anabaptism,  Millanarism, 
Pell^ianism,  Campbellianism,  Whitefieldianism,  Latitudinarianism, 
and  ^dependency ;  and  all  other  sects  and  sorts  that  maintain  error, 
heresy,  or  blasphemy,  that  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  sound 
doctnne,  and  the  power  of  godliness ;  and  all  erroneous  speeches, 
vented  from  pulpits,  presses,  or  in  public  or  private  discourses ;  and 
against  all  toleration  given  or  granted  at  any  time  in  favour  of  these 
or  any  other  errors,  heresies,  or  blasphemies  and*  blasphemous 
heretics  ;  particularlv  the  toleration  granted  by  the  sectarian  usurper 
OUver  Cromwell ;  tne  antichristian  toleration  granted  by  the  popish 
Duke  of  York  ;  and  the  present  lone-continued  toleration,  granted 

Sr  that  wicked  Jezabel,  the  pretended  Queen  Anne." — Collection  of 
ying  Testimonies,  &e.,  334. 
VOL.  VIII.  ^ 
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listen  to  doctrines  of  a  very  different  temper  and  spirit 
from  those  with  which  a  few  of  the  cleigy  between  the 
Revolution  and  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
endeavoiured  to  propitiate  the  stem  Hill-men.* 

Returning  to  the  civil  history  of  the  period,  we  find 
events  concurring  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites. 

^  Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  early  history  of  the  Camero- 
nians,  will  find  much  curious  \natter  in  the  following  books  and 
pamphlets : — 

The  Nonconformists'  Vindication  ;  or,  a  Testimony  given  against 
the  Indulged  Assembly  of  Separatists,  wherein  the  false  Calumnies 
and  Aspersions  cast  upon  the  suffering  Presbyterians  are  answered 
and  confuted.  Also  the  Heads  and  Causes  of  Separation  are  opened 
and  explained.  Together  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Erastian  State 
of  the  present  Church.     By  Patrick  Grant. 

Truth  and  Reason  are  no  Treason.  Libera  Gens,  I^ibera  Mens.  4to, 
170a 

Grounds  of  the  Sentence  of  Deposition  pronounced  against  Mr 
Jolm  MacMillan,  Minister  of  Balmachghie. 

A  true  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kirk- 
cudbright. 

The  pamphlet  entitled  "A  true  Narrative,"  &a,  Examined  and 
found  False,  and  the  said  Presbytery  and  Reverend  Commission  of 
the  General  Assembly  are  Vindicated  from  what  is  calumniously 
alleged  against  them  therein,  &c.  By  a  Member  of  that  Presbytery. 
4to,  1705. 

A  Letter  from  a  Friend  to  Mr  John  MacMillan,  wherein  is  demon- 
strated the  Contrariety  of  his  Principles  and  Practices  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, our  Covenants,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Practice  of  Christ  and 
the  Primitive  Christians,  &c.  4to,  1709.  (Marked  in  the  Advocates* 
Library  copy,  in  Wodrow*s  handwriting,  **  By  Mr  Linning.") 

A  Modest  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  intituled,  "  A  Letter  from  a  Friend 
to  Mr  John  MacMillan,"  shoTsong  that  his  Principles  and  Practices 
are  consonant  to  the  Word  of  God,  &c. 

Just  Reflections  upon  a  Pamphlet  intituled  "A  Modest  Reply," 
&c     (In  .Wodrow's  handwriting,  "By  Mr  A.  Hamilton.") 

The  Beam  Pulled  out  of  the  Hypocrite's  Eye,  or  the  Querier 
Questioned  ;  wherein  is  vindicate  the  False  Calumnies  cast  upon  the 
Truth  and  Testimonies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  in  a  Letter  pub- 
lished and  directed  to  Mr  John  MacMillan,  &c. 

The  Friendly  Conference  ;  or,  a  Discourse  between  the  Country- 
man and  his  Nephew,  who,  having  fallen  off  from  hearing,  hath  for 
some  years  been  a  follower  of  Mr  MacMillan,  &c.     4to,  171 1. 

A  Short  Survey  of  a  Pamphlet  intituled  **  A  Friendly  Conference," 

&C. 

The  "Survey  of  the  Friendly  Conference  '*  Examined,  &c. 
Humble  Pleadings  for  the  Good  Old  Way ;  or,  a  Plain  Repre- 
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They  were  in  themselves  a  considerable  body.  The 
leaders  of  the  Cabinet  were  supposed  to  be  partial  to  their 
cause ;  and  some  of  them  knew  the  great  State  secret  of 
the  time,  that  Bolingbroke  had  committed  himself  to 
their  interest.  The  different  classes  of  people  who,  in 
Scotland,  had  been  the  zealous  friends  of  the  Revolution, 
had  received  buffet  afler  buffet  from  England  since  the 
Union.  It  was  difficult  to  find  any  body  of  men,  in 
ecclesiastical  synod,  or  county  meeting,  or  corporate 
municipality,  who,  if  they  were  not  writibing  under  acts 
of  palpable  injustice,  had  not  some  complaint  of  con- 
tumely and  insult  against  England.  It  did  not  follow 
that  the  discontent  and  irritation  went  so  far  as  to  convert 
the  friends  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  into  Jacobites. 
But  still  the  discontented  and  irritated  were  watching  for 
signs  of  a  counter-revolution ;  and  were  far  more  ready 
to  resign  themselves  to  a  change  of  which  they  were  daily 
watching  the  prognostics,  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  received  kind,  considerate,  and  cautious  usage  from 
England 

While  public  feeling  remained  in  that  state  of  sus- 
pense which  makes  it  proverbially  susceptible,  a  little  in- 
cident, which  would  at  other  times  have  passed  unnoticed, 
sent  a  thrill  of  excitement  through  Scotland,  and  found 
its  way,  in  a  conspicuous  shape,  into  the  ordinary  histories 
of  the  period.  The  Duchess  of  Gordon,  an  excitable 
and  rash  woman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  an  ardent 
Jacobite,  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  the  Bar 
of  Scotland,  a  Jacobite  silver  medal.  It  had  on  one  side 
a  likeness  of  the  Stewart  representative,  with  the  signifi- 
cant l^end  "  reddite^^  and  on  the  other  a  little  map  of 
the  British  Islands,  with  the  legend  ^^  cujus  est,**     The 


sentation  of  the  Rise,  GroundSi  and  Manner  of  several  Contendings 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Hepburn,  &c.  1 7 13.  (This  volume  contauis 
several  of  the  papers  in  Mr  Hepburn's  clerical  litigations.) 

An  Answer  to  the  first  part  of  ** Humble  Pleadings;*'  or,  a 
Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Unjust  Aspersions 
of  Mr  Hepburn  and  his  Party.     Dumfries,  171 7. 

A  Collection  of  the  Dying  Testimonies  of  some  Holy  and  Piooi 
Christians,  &c.     (Rdferred  to  in  preceding  note. ) 
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object  was  anmistakable.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  this  medal  was  made  for  the  occasion.  It  was  com- 
mon on  the  Continent,  and  was  treasured  by  friends  of 
the  cause  in  this  country.  But  the  trivial  character  of 
the  offering  was  supposed  only  to  indicate  the  reckless 
and  confident  spirit  of  the  Jacobites.  If  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon  had  caused  a  medal,  at  great  cost,  to  be  struck  in 
gold,  it  might  have  indicated  a  feeling  of  deep  devotion 
to  the  fallen  cause.  The  sending  a  common  silver  medal 
thus  ostentatiously  to  a  body  of  gentlemen,  savoured 
of  contemptuous  defiance.  Boyer,  Tindal,  and  other 
historians  of  the  period,  gave  an  account  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  medal.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  either  that 
so  much  pompous  importance  as  they  mention  could  have 
been  given  to  so  trifling  an  event,  or  that  men  of  respon- 
sible position  should  have  rashly  and  publicly  accepted 
the  offering  as  a  token  of  intelligence,  and  a  forecast  of 
coming  events.  And  yet  real  names  are  given,  and  the 
accounts  are  so  accurate  in  the  technical  phraseology  of 
the  violent  speeches  attributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Faculty,  that  they  evidently  must  have  been  supplied  by 
people  who  were  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  in- 
cident The  imprudence  attributed  to  those  who  repre- 
sented the  members  of  the  Bar  on  this  occasion,  would 
indeed  be  beyond  belief,  and  the  whole  history  would  be 
attributable  to  the  excitable  credulity  of  the  public  mind, 
were  it  not  that  its  substance  is  confirmed  by  an  indict 
ment  against  James  Dundas,  the  most  prominent  actor 
in  the  scene,  for  the  peculiar  Scots  offence  of  leasing- 
making. 

Though  the  proceedings  were  thus  formally  commenced, 
it  was  significantly  remarked  that  they  were  not  pushed 
to  any  conclusion,  as  they  certainly  would  have  been,  had 
there  been  a  desire  to  punish  Dundas,  if  guilty,  or  for  the 
sake  of  his  acquittal  had  he  been  innocent  It  was  alleged, 
that  the  form  of  a  prosecution  was  adopted  to  meet  a  de- 
mand from  Hanover,  and  that  it  was  abandoned  to  satisfy 
desires  nearer  home.  Along  with  the  medal  affair,  Dun- 
das was  charged  with  the  auUiorship  of  a  violent  Jacobite 
pamphlet,  termed  in  the  indictment  ''a  heap  of  lies,  villany, 
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and  mischief."  ^  It  compared  the  "  abominable  monster,** 
King  William,  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  to  Nero ;  and 
charged  him  with  commencing  a  system,  still  pursued, 
whi(£  was  fraught  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  ruinous 
to  the  realm  of  Scotland.  Tins  pamphlet  ferther  appealed 
with  an  audacity  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  expectation 
of  aid  in  high  quarters,  to  the  late  humiliation  of  Scotland, 
as  remediable  only  in  one  way — ^the  restoration  of  the  true 
representative  of  the  old  line  of  kings. 

Contemporary  with  these  indications,  there  were  move- 
ments in  the  Highlands  which  had  a  suspicious  resem- 
blance to  armed  preparation.  The  faneral  of  a  chief  or 
any  man  of  high  connection  was  ever  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  of  warlike  pageantry,  and  it  was  observed 
that  on  such  events  occasion  was  taken  to  gather  assem- 
blages of  men,  so  great  as  to  be  more  like  armies  than 
funeral  processions.  Government  money,  at  the  same 
time,  was  known  to  pass  from  the  secret  service  depart- 
ment to  the  Highland  chiels.  This  was  so  palpable,  that 
the  Duke  of  Aigyle  even  ventured  to  found  on  it  a  charge 
in  Parliament  against  the  lord-treasurer  Harley.  This 
inscrutable  statesman  vindicated  himself  by  saying,  that 
he  had  but  continued  the  practice  established  by  King 
William,  who  had  allowed  gratuities  to  the  heads  of  clans 
to  insure  their  loyalty.  To  turn  the  attack,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Harley  should  receive  the  thanks  of  the  House 
for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion.  But  Bolingbroke,  then 
his  bitter  rival,  but  his  necessary  coadjutor  from  a  know- 
ledge of  common  secrets,  and  perhaps  a  sense  of  common 
danger,  desired  to  avoid  a  conspicuous  triumph  which 
would  irritate  the  enemy,  and  make  the  whole  affair  peril- 
ously conspicuous ;  so  he  said,  *'  He  was  persuaded  the 
treasurer  was  contented  with  the  testimony  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  desired  no  farther  satisfaction  than  to 
have  his  conduct  approved  by  that  august  assembly.''  * 

The  cup  of  bitter  humiliations  drained  by  many  of  the 


1  "  The  Faculty  of  Advocates*  loyalty,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen'i 
most  excellent  majesty,  by  one  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty's  CounoL" 
*  ParL  Hist,  vi.  1539^ 
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Scots  people,  differing  from  eacli  other  both  in  religion 
and  politics,  would  scarcely  be  presented  in  its  fulness 
without  some  reference  to  a  short  measure  passed  immedi- 
ately after  the  restoration  of  patronage.  It  was  an  Act 
to  restore  "  The  Yule  Vacance.**  This  was  the  name  by 
which  the  Christmas  vacation  of  the  supreme  courts  was 
known  in  Scotland,  and  under  which  it  was  suppressed  at 
the  Revolution, — the  observance  of  Christmas  being  offen- 
sive to  primitive  Presbyterian  opinions,  as  savouring  of 
Popery.  As  if  it  were  even  to  render  the  offence  also  a 
little  more  bitter,  the  old  Scots  name  of  the  holiday  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  English  expression  of  "  the  Christmas 
vacation  "  was  put  in  its  place. 

Before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  the  Presbyterians  were 
alarmed  by  hearing  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  next  step  to 
a  complete  clerical  revolution,  in  a  plan  for  devoting  the 
revenues  of  the  bishops,  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  to  the 
unbeneficed  Episcopal  clergy ;  but  if  such  a  plan  was  en- 
tertained, it  made  little  progress  to  completion.  ^ 

As  if  by  a  perverse  fatality,  the  means  was  found  of 
giving  offence  to  Scotland  so  far  out  of  the  usual  path 
towards  such  effects  as  a  question  of  peerage.  On  the 
1 2th  of  December  17 11,  it  was  noticed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that,  in  the  list  of  peers  given  in  by  the  Garter  King- 

^  It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  historical  works  on  this  period,  that  the 
plan  was  carried  out ;  and  in  others,  that  a  bill  to  effect  it  was  brought 
in  and  lost,  or  dropped.  There  was  little  control  over  the  application 
of  the  bishops'  revenues,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  they  may 
have  been  distributed.  But  in  the  parliamentary  journals,  the  only 
measure  relating  to  them  has  the  appearance  at  least  of  being  directed 
to  inquiry  and  restraint.  On  the  7th  of  June  1 7 14,  leave  was  given 
by  the  Commons  for  a  bill  "to  appoint  conmiissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  value  of  the  rents  and  revenues  which  belonged  to  the  archbishops 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland  ;  and  into  the  value  of 
all  grants  and  alienations  of  the  same,  since  the  year  16S9 ;  and  to 
what  uses,  and  upon  what  considerations,  the  same  have  been  granted." 
The  bill  passed  the  Commons,  and  went  to  the  Lords,  where,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  a  second  reading  was  fixed ;  but  the  measure  seems  to 
have  been  then  dropped.  The  inscrutability  of  this  fund  was  censored 
in  the  report  of  the  Public  Accounts*  Commission,  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  charges  of  bribery  against  the  Union  statesmea. 
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at-Arms,  there  *was  among  the  dukes  the  name  and  title  of 
James  Hamilton,  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon.  It 
was  maintained  that  this  creation  was  an  infringement  of 
the  privileges  of  the  English  peerage,  and  the  question 
gave  rise  to  a  hot  debate.  What  rendered  it  significant 
as  a  political,  if  not  a  national  question,  was  that  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry  had  been  created  Duke  of  Dover,  with  the 
usual  gradation  of  subsidiary  titles,  in  1708,  and  that  the 
event  had  passed  unnoticed.^  It  was  evident,  in  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  case,  that  it  was  not  the  festidiousness  of  the 
English  peerage,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  a  political  party, 
that  suggested  a  stand  against  the  Scots  magnate  having,  by 
patent,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  majority  of  the 
hereditary  branch,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  reign  of  King  William,  were  of  Whig  or  Revolution 
Settlement  politics.  The  ministry  notoriously  wanted  aid 
in  that  House ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  patent 
appeared,  it  was  said  that  the  independent  aristocracy  of 
England  were  to  be  inundated  with  a  horde  of  servile  and 
sordid  peers  of  Scotiand,  converted,  by  a  patent  and  a 
scarcely  perceptible  difference  in  nomenclature  and  posi- 
tion, from  a  species  of  titled  yeomen  in  their  own  country, 
to  be  the  august  holders  of  the  balance  of  parties  in  the 
imperial  Parliament  These  apprehensions  were  not 
utterly  groundless.  The  peerage  were  quite  justified  in 
expecting  some  great  stroke  to  invert  the  internal  strength 
of  parties  among  them.  Three  weeks  did  not  elapse  after 
the  notice  taken  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  patent,  ere 
that  creation  of  twelve  peers  at  once — which  has  had  as 
much  effect  as  either  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  or  the  Patron- 
age Act,  in  rendering  the  Tory  ministry  of  Queen  Anne 
memorable — occurred.  The  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords  effectually  prevented  the  Duke  from  taking  his  seat 
as  a  British  peer ;  and  his  tragic  fate,  connected  with  the 
same  party  contests,  gave  a  solemn,  and,  as  some  deemed 
it,  a  monitory  conclusion  to  a  contest  in  which  nations 

^  Cieated  Baron  of  Rippon,  Marqois  of  Beverley,  aad  Dake  ol 
Dover,  26th  May  1708 
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were  shaken  about  a  title  and  a  tinsel  decoration.  But 
there  was  in  the  whole  dispute,  and  in  the  method  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  matter  of  offence  to  Scotland, 
which,  by  being  restlessly  and  ingeniously  stirred,  was 
made  formidable. 

The  latest  parliamentary  contest  in  which  Scots  interests 
came  prominently  forward,  appeared  to  involve  no  less 
a  result  than  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Its  source 
seemed  trifling,  but  it  was  on  taxation,  where  trifling  things 
grow.  It  was  a  question  of  a  tax  of  6d.  per  bushel  on  malt. 
It  was  maintained  that  the  tax  would  not  only  be  oppres- 
sive to  Scotland,  but  would  introduce  new  fiscal  outrages 
on  the  habits  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  those  already 
inflicted.  An  effort  was  made  to  show  that  it  infringed 
the  Union,  founded  on  an  equivocal  condition  in  the  four- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty,  that  Scotland  should  not  be 
subject  to  a  malt-tax  during  the  existing  war.  A  sort  of 
compromising  view  was  thrown  out  from  the  ministerial 
bench,  that  though  it  was  necessary  on  principle  to  bring 
ScotUmd  imder  the  tax,  that  part  of  the  empire  might  be 
passed  over  in  its  collection ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  the 
policy  afterwards  followed,  so  that  the  contest  did  not 
pass  northwards  until  the  duty  was  partially  enforced  ten 
years  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Scots 
members  fought  the  battle  of  exemption  vigorously  in  Par- 
liament, and  were  angry  in  their  defeat,  for  the  third  read- 
ing was  carried  by  197  to  52. 

Being  a  supply  bill,  it  was  not  to  be  directly  fought  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  its  justice  was  debated  under  a 
motion  by  Lord  Findlater,  on  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
brought  in  after  several  meetings  of  the  Scots  members 
had  been  held.  Its  most  marked  supporters  were  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  brother,  Lord  Hay;  and  as  no 
men  were  more  zealous  for  a  united  government  under  the 
house  of  Hanover,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tliey  expected,  in 
the  heat  of  this  contest,  to  drag  forth  some  of  the  secrets  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  The  House  did  not  muster  largely  on 
the  occasion,  and  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  con- 
test was  the  closeness  of  the  division.  In  &ct,  the  num* 
bers  present  were  equal — 54  on  either  side ;  and  the  mo- 
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tion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  3  on  the  proxies,  which 
stood  13  for  repealing  the  Union,  and  17  against  it.^ 

The  question,  how  far  the  queen  and  her  immediate 
advisers  desired  to  make  a  path  for  the  son  of  her  exiled 
father  to  reach  the  throne,  is  not  a  merely  Scots  question, 
but  belongs  to  the  larger  field  of  British  history.  An  in- 
cident, however,  has  been  connected  with  this  larger  ques- 
tion, on  which  the  Scots  could  not  fail  to  feel  a  peculiar 
interest  belonging  to  their  own  national  household  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  to  be  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  it 
was  maintained  that  one  whose  history  was  so  associated 
with  Jacobitism  could  have  been  selected  with  no  other 
view  than  an  arrangement  for  bringing  over  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Stewart  The  tragic  fate  of  the  ambassador  cut 
off  the  design,  if  it  had  been  contemplated,  but.  by  no 
means  shut  the  question  of  the  original  intention.  The 
fatal  quarrel  arose  out  of  a  matrimonial  question  with 
Lord  Mohun,  who  was  the  challenger.  Both  the  com- 
batants were  killed.  It  was  maintained  that  it  was  no 
mere  ordeal  of  single  combat,  but  a  design  by  the  Whigs 
to  put  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  death ;  and  it  was 
maintained  that  Macartney,  Lord  Mohun's  second,  hod 
stabbed  the  duke  after  Lord  Mohun  was  slain.  Mac- 
artney, whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  took  to  flight. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  little  chance  of  a  fair 
trial,  and  the  question  lies  with  its  fellows,  deposited  in 
the  great  heap  of  historical  and  judicial  mysteries.  This 
tragedy  was  soon  foUowed  by  the  death  of  "  The  good 
Queen  Anne,"  on  the  ist  of  August  17 14. 


^  ParL  Hist,  vi.  1213-iaax, 
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MAR'S     INSURRECTION. 

THE  HANOVZR  DYNASTY— GEORGE  I.— EXTERNAL  QUIETNESS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND— ^ELEMENTS  OP  DANGER — ^THE  EARL  OF  MAR — HIS  PROFFERS 
TO  KING  GEORGE — THEIR  RECEPTION — HIS  JOURNEY  TO  SCOTLAND 
—  THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  JACOBITES  —  GEOGRAPHICAL  ANALYSIS 
OF  THEIR  STRENGTH — GOVERNMENT  PREPARATIONS  FOR  DEFENCE 
—PRESBYTERIAN  ZEAL  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT— OFFERS  OF  ARMED 
FORCE — ARGYLB — NEARLY  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  WAR — THE  MACGRE- 
GORS  AND  THE  LOCH  LOMOND  EXPEDITION— BRIGADIER  MACKIN- 
TOSH—PASSAGE OF  THE  FORTH— ATTEMI'T  ON  EDINBURGH  CASTLE 
— LEITH  FORT— MARCH  SOUTHWARD  —  RISING  OF  WINTON,  KEN- 
MURE,  AND  NITHSDALE  IN  THE  SOUTH— MARCH  INTO  ENGLAND- 
LANCASHIRE— FOSTER  AND  DERWENTWATER— BATTLE  OF  PRESTON 
—WAR  IN  THE  NORTH — SHERIFFMUIR — ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE 
OF  THE  CHEVALIER — BREAKING  UP. 

An  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Regency  to  proclaim  King 
George  arrived  at  Bkiinburgh  on  the  4th  of  August,  at 
midnight,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Ilay,  Lord  Justice- 
General.  Next  day  the  proclamation  was  made  at  the 
market-cross  with  great  solemnity  and  magnificence.  The 
day  was  fine ;  there  were  processions,  rich  in  brilliant  uni- 
forms and  gay  liveries;  troops  were  paraded;  bonfires 
blazed ;  the  bells  rang ;  the  people  shouted ;  and  over  all 
the  lesser  joyful  sounds  boomed  now  and  then  the  great 
guns  of  the  castle.^  The  great  Whig  nobility,  who  seem 
to  have  been  clustering  round  Edinburgh,  gave  dignity  and 

^  Rae,  63 — ^who  says  "  the  aathor  was  present  at  this  great  solei»> 
«ity." 
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lustre  to  the  occasion ;  and  the  list  of  those  who  appeared 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  join  the  procession,  shows  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Scots  peerage  still  lingered  near 
the  ancient  capital. 

.  Some  small  precautionary  arrangements  were  made — 
the  trifling  bodies  of  troops  dispersed  in  the  provinces 
wqre  concentrated  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  fortifications  of 
the  castle  were  increased  by  a  drawbridge  and  moat  A 
number  of  half-pay  officers,  selected  chiefly  from  the  Scots 
regiments,  were  directed,  under  General  Wightman,  to 
be  ready  to  head  the  local  volunteers  or  other  troops  who 
might  be  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  Government 
The  prevailing  calm  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  ru- 
mours of  the  marching  of  armed  men  from  the  interior 
Highlands  towards  the  passes,  or  the  gathering  of  assem- 
blages of  Jacobites ;  but  those  who  met  finding  themselves 
isolated  in  small  bodies,  timeously  dispersed  to  their 
homes.  Near  Inverlochy  a  small  party  appeared  in  arms, 
but  dispersed  without  fighting,  when  threatened  by  a 
detachment  from  Fort  William. 

Within  doors  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  noisy  con- 
vivial ebullition  of  Jacobite  feeling,  and  many  deep  gob- 
lets were  drained  to  "  the  king  over  the  water."  In  some 
instances  these  convivial  manifestations  were,  in  the  ex- 
citement and  hilarity  of  the  moment,  obtruded  on  public 
notice ;  and  a  party  of  young  men  were  tried  by  the  Court 
of  Justiciary,  and  fined  ^^50  each,  for  having  distributed  the 
contents  of  a  stoup  of  Uquor  on  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  drunk  the  Pretender's  health,  accompanied  with 
music  and  dancing.^  It  became  frequent  with  these  noisy 
bacchanalians,  when  their  convivial  parties  were  sufficiently 
large,  to  sally  forth  into  the  streets  at  midnight,  and  pro- 
claim King  James  VIII.,  a  practice  which  sorely  vexed 
the  sober  and  sleepy  Whig  burgesses,  but  in  itself  augured 
little  danger.  On  occasions  of  public  amusement,  when 
the  gentlemen  of  a  Jacobite  neighbourhood  came  together, 
much  political  excitement  mingled  itself  with  the  othei 
appropriate  exhilarations.   Thus  at  Lochmaben,  the  gentle- 

^  State  Trials,  zviL  l. 
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men  of  Dumfriesshire  proclaimed  **  King  James  VIII."  to 
a  considerable  multitude  assembled  by  the  attractions  of 
a  horse-race.  The  conduct  of  those  great  landowners, 
who  were  notoriously  Jacobite,  was,  of  course,  pretty  accu- 
rately watched  by  the  Government,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, had  recourse  to  precautionary  coercion,  at  other 
times  employed  a  sort  of  friendly  dictation,  requiring  them 
to  keep  their  motions  within  sight  of  the  law  if  they  de- 
sired to  avoid  its  coercive  interference.  Thus  one  or  two 
Highland  chiefs,  including  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  were 
made  prisoners,  charged  with  intrigues  against  the  Govern- 
ment ;  while  the  Duke  of  Gordon  was  required  to  remain 
in  Edinburgh,  and  Lord  Seaforth  in  his  own  castle.^  Lord 
Drummond,  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  arrest  him, 
escaped.  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  with  whom  we  have 
already  had  ample  acquaintance,  was  arrested,  and  bailed 
more  than  once,  and  by  his  own  account  was  very  accom- 
modating in  his  endeavours  to  live  wherever  and  in  what 
manner  the  Government  desired  him.^ 

The  crafty  old  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  feeling  that,  when- 
ever suspicion  was  alive,  he  would  naturally  be  its  object, 
retired  to  one  of  his  mountain  fastnesses,  whence,  while 
it  appears  to  have  been  considered  impracticable  to  dis- 
lodge him,  precautions  were  taken  against  his  escaping,  by 
parties  being  stationed  at  the  neighbouring  passes. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  during  the  proclamation  of 
George  I.  at  Glasgow.  A  small  detachment  of  the  crowd 
present  on  the  occasion  proceeded  to  the  church  of  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  where  the  English  liturgy  was  used, 
and  tore  it  down.  The  perpetrators  had  dispersed  and 
disappeared  ere  the  authorities  could  reach  the  spot,  and 
were  never  discovered,  though  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Regency,  who  specially  instructed 
the  Lord  Advocate  to  pursue  a  strict  inquiry  as  to  this 
outrage,  of  a  kind  whidi  had,  for  some  years  past,  been 
frequently  scandalous  in  the  west.  The  Jacobites  nat- 
urally refened  to  the  incident  as  an  illustration  of  the 

'  So  it  is  stated,  but  in  a  rather  conftised  shape,  in  Rae*s  Nana* 
tive,  77.  *  Lockhart  Papers,  I  491. 
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insubordinate  intolerance  of  the  Hanoverian  party;  but 
it  was  remarked^  among  the  other  singular  circumstances 
attending  the  occurrence,  that  the  clergyman,  Mr  Cock- 
bum,  had  retired  the  day  previously  with  his  family  and 
e£fects  to  Edinburgh,  as  if  desirous,  not  only  to  secure  his 
safety,  but  to  avoid  witnessing  the  scene  he  anticipated ; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  inferred  that  the 
incident  was  arranged  and  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  scandal  on  the  Government  party. 

At  the  elections  for  a  new  Parliament,  the  Whigs  and 
Presbyterians,  discovering  that  the  Jacobites  were  far 
more  earnest  and  united  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  Union 
and  the  new  fiscal  policy  than  themselves,  postponed  these 
questions  to  a  united  effort  against  die  common  enemy.  ^ 
Hence  the  contribution  from  Scotland  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  on  17th  March  17 15,  showed  a  laige  majo- 
rity in  favour  of  the  Hanover  succession.  The  sixteen 
peers  selected  by  the  Government,  of  whom  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  brought  a  list  from  London,  were  all  accepted  and 
returned  by  the  Scots  lords.^ 

A  like  spirit  came  forth  among  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. At  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
May  17 1 5,  though  there  was  a  formal  testimony  on  the 
grievances  of  the  Church,  the  most  conspicuous  proceed- 
ing was  a  confirmation  of  the  deposition  of  two  northern 
clergymen,  who  had  failed  to  observe  an  injunction  from 
the  Church  to  keep  the  20th  of  January  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  his  majesty's  accession,  and  had  not 
prayed  for  Uie  king  by  name.* 

The  motives  of  those  who  resolved  to  break  in  upon 
this  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  Revolution  succession 
will  ever  be  matter  of  dispute,  both  in  the  leading  party 
principles  and  the  conduct  of  individual  men.    Ostensibly, 

^  Tindal,  ii.  412- 

'  Tindal  (ii.  416)  finds  it  difficult  to  account  for  Lord  Belhaven, 
the  opponent  of  the  Union,  having  been  on  the  Government  list ;  but 
his  difficulty  arises  in  a  mistake.  That  Lord  Belhaven  did  not  lone 
survive  the  measure  from  which  he  predicted  so  many  calamities,  ana 
died  in  the  year  1708. 

*  Index  to  Unprinted  Acts  of  Assembly. 
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the  contest  lay  between  parliamentaiy  succession  and  the 
divine  right  of  Intimacy.  But,  however  others  might  be 
influenced,  we  know  that  he  whose  name  has  achieved  an 
evil  renown  as  the  leader  in  the  insurrection  was  influenced 
by  the  basest  motives  that  can  prompt  political  action — 
greed  of  place,  power,  and  emolument,  mortified  ambition, 
and  revenge.  While  George  was  waiting  in  Holland,  pre- 
paring to  pass  over  and  take  possession  of  the  majestic 
throne  that  had  been  reserved  for  him,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  clothed  in  the  most  expressive 
terms  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  He  said — "  Your  majesty 
shall  ever  find  me  as  faithful  and  dutifiil  a  subject  and 
servant  as  ever  any  of  my  family  have  been  to  the  Crown, 
or  as  I  have  been  to  my  late  mistress  the  queen ;"  and 
with  other  asseverations  in  a  like  strain,  concluding — "  As 
your  accession  to  the  crown  hath  been  quiet  and  peace- 
able, may  your  majesty's  reign  be  long  and  prosperous : 
and  that  your  people  may  soon  have  the  happiness  and 
satisfaction  of  your  presence  among  them,  is  the  earnest 
and  fervent  wishes  of  him  who  is,  with  the  humblest  duty 
and  respect,  your  majesty's  most  faithful,  most  dutiful, 
and  most  obedient  subject."  * 

But  this  was  not  all.  He  desired  to  appear  as  one  who 
had  far  wider  powers,  whether  for  friendship  or  for  enmity, 
than  any  other  peer  or  chief  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and, 
to  sustain  him  in  this  position,  he  held  in  his  hands  a 
document  by  which  a  lajge  body  of  the  Highland  chiefs 
empowered  him  to  lay  their  homage  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
sovereign,  to  assure  his  majesty  of  their  desire  to  be 
faithful  subjects  of  the  Hanover  settlement,  and  to  favour 
them  with  his  statesmanlike  counsel  how  best  they  might 


^  The  authenticity  of  this  document  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  questioned.  In  the  Annals  of  King  Geoige,  22,  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  remark — "Which  letter,  because  it  was  so  contrary  to 
his  subsequent  proceedings,  his  majesty  thought  proper  to  suffer  it 
to  be  maae  public."  May  we  conclude  that  the  shape  of  its  being  so 
made  public  is  in  a  curious  little  pamphlet,  called  '  A  Letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Mar  to  the  King,  before  His  Majesty's  arrival  in  England, 
with  some  Remarks  on  my  Lord's  subsequent  Conduct;  by  Sii 
Richard  Steele— 17 1?"  ? 
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fulfil  the  duty  of  good  subjects.^  The  names  attached  to 
this  document  represented  a  considerable  surface  of  terri- 
tory in  the  north  Highlands,  including  the  MacDonalds 
of  Glengany  and  Keppoch,  MacPherson  of  Cluny,  Sir 
Donald  MacDonald,  Ix>chiel,  MacLean,  Grant  of  Glen- 
moriston,  the  Laird  of  Macintosh,  and  MacKenzie  of 
Fiaserdale,  who  believed  himself  entitled  to  offer  the 
allegiance  of  the  Fiaser  clan. 

This  document  was  adduced  after  the  Rebellion  as  an 
instance  of  the  peifidy  of  the  Highland  chiefs.  These 
were  not  in  their  political  ideas  the  models  of  patriarchal 
simplicity  and  ^'  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  guile "  that 
they  have  been  represented  to  be.  They  were  rough- 
handed  men,  and  somewhat  unscrupulous,  whether  in  their 
feuds  among  each  other,  or  their  political  partisanships. 
But  in  their  plots  and  hostilities  they  were  followers 
of  the  instinct  of  their  nature  and  the  custom  of  their 
district.  Their  tempter,  who  led  them  into  his  bloody 
game,  belonged  to  the  centre  of  all  civilisation,  courtesy, 
and  honourable  aspiration.  He  was  the  accomplished 
courtier  and  minister,  the  friend  of  Bolingbroke,  Wortley, 
and  Pope. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  a  loyal  address,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  letter  to  Mar,  was  prepared  by  his  brother,  Erskine 
of  Grange,  and  signed  by  the  chiefs,  to  be  presented  by 
Mar  to  King  George ;  but  that  the  new  monarch  refused 


^  "We  must  beg  leave  to  address  your  lordship,  and  entreat  you 
to  assure  the  Government  in  our  names,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
dans,  who,  by  distsmoe  of  place,  could  not  be  present  at  the  signing 
of  this  letter,  of  our  loyalty^to  his  sacred  majesty  King  George;  and 
we  do  hereby  declare  to  your  lordship,  that,  as  we  were  always  ready 
to  follow  your  directions  in  serving  Queen  Anne,  so  we  will  be  now 
equaUy  forward  to  concur  with  your  lordship  in  faithfully  serving 
lung  George.  And  we  entreat  vour  lordship  would  advise  us  how 
we  may  best  offer  our  duty  to  his  majesty  upon  his  coming  over  to 
Britain ;  and  on  all  occasions  we  wiU  beg  to  receive  your  counsel  and 
direction  how  we  may  be  most  useful  to  his  royal  Government." 
This,  like  Mar's  letter,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  King 
George.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  publicity  until  after 
the  Rebellion  had  broken  out.  It  is  reprinted  in  Rae,  S7 ;  CoUec* 
tion  of  Original  Letters,  &c.,  5. 
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to  receive  a  document  which  he  believed  to  have  been 
drawn  up  at  the  exiled  Court  ^  This  address,  if  it  ever 
existed,  probably  suffered  in  the  common  disaster  of  the 
general  effort  by  the  Tory  party  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  new  king.  It  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  British 
empire  at  this  point  diat  the  new  king  counted  the 
ministry  of  the  late  queen  as  his  enemies;  that  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  the  states  he  came  to 
rule,  he  failed  to  treat  them  with  the  constitutional 
courtesy  due  to  those  who  are  passing  from  power  into 
opposition ;  and  thus  war  was  declared  against  the  Tory 
party  at  once  by  general  dismissal  and  partial  impeach- 
ment Hence  Mar  was  dismissed  from  his  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland,  and  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
Montrose.  This  official  revolution  occurred  on  the  24th 
of  September  1714."  Mar  lingered,  however,  for  nearly  a 
year  round  the  Court.  Perhaps  he  still  enjoyed  hopes  of 
returning  sunshine ;  and  it  is  somewhat  worthy  of  notice 
that,  in  the  year  preceding  the  Hanover  accession,  he  had 
united  himself  to  a  great  Whig  house,  by  marrying  Lady 
Frances  Pierrepoint,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  and  sister  of  the  more  renowned  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague.*  We  may  be  certain  that  a  man  of 
Mar's  temper  and  opinions  calculated  on  political  ad- 
vantages from  this  union :  we  may  take  it  indeed  as  the 
indication  of  a  steady  purpose  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
prospects  of  the  Whig  party,  from  which  he  was  not  to  be 
easily  shaken. 

It  is  reported  in  the  ordinary  histories  of  the  period, 
that  on  the  ist  of  August  17 15,  he  attended  a  levee  at 
Court^  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  same  or  of  the 
following  day,  that,  disguised  as  a  humble  workman,  he 
embarked,  along  with  Major-General  Hamilton,  Colonel 

^  See  Soott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  chap.  xvi. 

*  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian. 

'  See  this  mentioned  in  the  introductory  anecdotes  to  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague's  works.  Some  allusion  will  be  found  farther  on  to  Ladv 
Mar  and  her  sister,  in  connection  with  the  mysterious  history  of  Man 
sister-in-law.  Lady  Grange. 

*  See  Loid  Mahon*s  History,  3d  ed.,  L  145. 
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Hay,  and  two  servants,  on  the  Thames,  in  a  coal-ship, 
on  her  return  passage  to  Newcastle.^  There  he  hired 
a  vessel  from  a  man  named  Spence,  and  entering  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  landed  at  the  vHlage  of  Elie,  in  Fifeshire. 
Among  the  numerous  gentry  of  that  county  he  found 
several  friends  of  his  new  cause.  He  soon  collected  a 
small  band  of  retainers ;  and  on  the  17th  of  August  passed 
the  Tay  with  forty  horse.  In  the  course  of  his  journey 
northwards,  he  issued  intimations  to  the  chiefs  on  whom 
he  could  rely,  to  join  him  in  a  great  hunting  party  in  his 
forest  of  Mar,  and  had  personal  interviews  with  those 
whose  estates  lay  near  his  route.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  those  whose  names  are  not  subsequently  men- 
tioned as  present  at  the  great  gathering,  were  Bethune  of 
Balfour,  whose  house  was  the  first  he  entered  in  Scotland, 
Robertson  of  Strowan,  and  Gordon  of  Glenbucket^  This 
rapid  gathering  together  of  many  men  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  Scotland,  over  vast  tracts  of  then  roadless  wilds, 
shows  that  his  fiiends  had  been  prepared  for  him.  Cross- 
ing the  Grampian  range  to  his  own  *'  country  "  as  it  was 
ca]Ued,  he  passed  through  his  forest  of  Mar,  and  went  on 
northwards  to  his  chief  fortalice  of  Kildnunmie,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don,  one  of  the  great  Gothic  fortresses  of 
the  period  of  the  English  invasion.  Here  he  arranged  for 
the  great  hunting  match,  or  tinchel,  at  Braemar,  on  the 
26th  of  August. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tinchel  was  the  occasion  of  great 
assemblages  in  the  Highlands,  and  years  earlier  the  ru- 
mour of  such  a  gathering  had  raised  a  suspicion  of  what  was 
intended  It  conformed  to  the  occasion  that  the  men  of 
Athole  should  gather  from  all  their  quarters,  and,  crossing 
the  ridges  of  mountains  on  the  south  and  west,  concen- 
trate themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  where  they  met 
the  men  of  the  Braes  of  Angus,  under  Lord  Sou^eskj 
the  Drummonds,  fix>m  the  intermediate  districts  9f  the 
Perthshire  Grampians ;  the  Breadalbane  men  from  Uie  far 
west,  and  the  Gordons  and  MacKenzies  from  the  north. 

^  Annals,  &c.,  25  ;  Rae,  187. 

*  See  Deposition  of  the  £ad*s  Valet— Original  Letters,  iS 
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Braemar  was  a  spot  well  chosen  to  enable  a  large  bodj 
of  conspirators  to  conduct  their  operations  in  tranquillity. 
Of  the  few  Government  forts  which  had  been  erected  in 
the  Highlands,  none  were  near  this  spot  It  was  indeed 
separated  by  lofty  mountain-ranges  from  the  great  High- 
land straths  which,  as  containing  the  clans  most  dis- 
tinguished by  disaffection,  had  chiefly  attracted  the  alarm 
and  attention  of  the  Revolution  Government  Before  the 
Highland  roads  were  constructed,  the  glen  was  accessible 
to  ordinary  troops  only  from  the  east,  and  in  that  direc- 
tion the  nearest  town  was  Aberdeen,  distant  sixty  miles. 
How  far  the  ostensible  object  of  the  assemblage  was  ac- 
tually followed  up  by  a  tinchel  of  the  deer,  the  contem- 
porary accounts  are  too  much  occupied  widi  the  serious 
business  of  the  occasion  to  specify.  A  general  council 
was  held  on  the  26th  of  August  Tents  were  erected 
rotmd  the  old  castle  to  accommodate  the  followers  of  the 
chiefs.  According  to  one  who  had  ample  means  of  know- 
ing the  transactions  of  his  party,  the  number  dius  as* 
sembled  amounted  to  but  800  men.^ 

But  one  so  well  acquainted  as  Mar  was  with  the 
statistics  and  resources  of  the  Highlands,  could  easily 
calculate  the  unseen  numerical  resources  of  each  power- 
ful  chief  whose  adhesion  to  the  cause  would  in  the  end 
bring  with  him  all  his  race.  Among  these  appeared  Tulli- 
bardine,  the  Duke  of  Athole's  eldest  son,  whose  sway 
began  where  that  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  ended,  stretching 
from  the  southern  borders  of  Inverness-shire  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  gates  of  Perth,  and  towards  the  west 
bordered  by  the  territories  of  the  Breadalbane  Campbells, 
whose  dubious  chief  was  represented  at  the  assembly  by 
Campbell  of  Glenderule.  Thus  two  men  represented  a 
tract  of  country  stretching  from  Mar's  own  territory  to 
that  of  the  ^eat  enemy  of  the  Jacobite  cause,  Aigyle ; 
whilQ  interstices  along  the  borders  of  these  tenitories 
were  represented  by  Lords  Southesk,  Stormont,  Drum- 
mond,  and  Ogilvie.  On  the  other  side,  adjoining  to  the 
northern  border  of  the  territories  both  of  Mar  and  Athole, 

>  Marshall  Keith's  Autobiography,  li. 
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were  the  lands  of  the  Crordons  and  their  dependencies, 
stretching  northwards  to  Moray.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
son  and  representative  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  was  pre- 
sent, ready  if  he  saw  fit  to  pledge  the  allegiance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  to  the  cause.  Their  neigh* 
boors,  Lord  Seaforth  and  the  chief  of  Glengarry,  dividing 
between  them  the  empire  of  the  north-western  district  of 
Inverness-shire  and  western  Ross,  were  there  to  throw 
their  respective  tribes,  eminent  for  a  long  series  of  bloody 
feuds  against  each  other,  into  the  same  scale,  should  it 
seem  expedient  Among  the  others  who,  many  of  them 
probably  with  larger  rent-rolls,  were  to  be  counted  secon- 
dary in  the  relative  amount  of  their  following,  were  the 
Lords  Nithsdale  and  Tra(|[uair,  who  held  estates  on  the 
Border,  and  the  Earl  Manschal,  then  in  the  bloom  of  a 
youth  fiill  of  future  promise,  wluch  was  fulfilled  in  spite 
of  the  early  mistake  of  his  life.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  neighbour  as  a  lord  of  the  eastern  coast — ^the  Earl  of 
Errol  j  the  Earls  of  Camwath  and  Linlithgow;  the  Vis- 
counts Kilsyth,  Kenmure,  and  Elingston ;  and  the  Lords 
RoUo,  Dufiiis,  Strathallan,  and  Nairn,  widi  the  Lairds  of 
Auldbar  and  Auchterhouse.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
these  were  not  Highland  neighbours  naturally  meeting 
each  other  at  the  time  like  country  gentlemen  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, and  their  presence  betokened  other  business  in 
hand.  It  is  stated  by  the  annalist,  that  there  were  also 
present  ''twenty-six  gentlemen  of  interest  in  the  High- 
lands, whose  names  we  have  not  had  opportunity  to  get 
alisto£*» 

The  contemporary  annalists  have  given  the  terms  of  an 
address  by  Mar  to  the  assembled  chiefe,  along  with  other 
particulars,  such  as  the  astounding  announcement  thai 
there  was  a  military  chest  of  ;f  100,000  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  were  to  rise.  An  announcement  that  must 
have  been  felt  as  momentous  was  made  before  their  con- 
sultations came  to  an  end  —  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

^  See  Annals,  year  ii.,  25.  Bat  Rae,  in  reference  to  the  list 
giTen  hj  the  aniuuist,  says,  he  **  donbts  if  some  of  them  were  there." 
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Whatever  effect  this  had,  the  result  of  many  consultations 
in  Biaemar  and  elsewhere  in  Deeside  was  to  raise  the 
standard  of  insurrection. 

That  ceremony  was  performed  at  Braemar  on  the  6th 
of  September;  and  the  scarcely  distinguishable  ruin  of  an 
old  tower,  on  a  rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  turbu- 
lent torrent  of  the  Cluny  where  it  tosses  itself  into  the 
Dee,  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  spot  so  distinguished.^ 
Religious  solemnities  graced  the  occasion.^  But  tradition, 
and  a  well-known  song  of  the  period,  record  that  a  petty 
incident — ^the  fall  of  the  ^ded  ball  at  the  top  of  the  flag- 
staff—more than  neutralised,  in  the  Celtic  mind,  the  in- 
fluence of  these  propitiatoiy  observances. 

Considerable  mystery  invests  the  conditions  under 
which  Mar  appeared  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  insur- 
gent forces  in  Scotland,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  arro- 
gated and  possessed  a  commission,  or  other  credential 
document,  from  the  exUed  Court  It  has  been  said  that 
he  produced  such  an  authority  to  the  assembled  chiefs, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  forged.  It  has  been  said, 
that  he  had  no  fuller  authentic  authority  than  some  letters 
from  the  prince,  which  he  had  obtained  before  he  had 
decided  on  changing  masters,  and  which  necessarily  re- 
flected the  dubious  and  cautious  tone  of  his  own  com- 
munications ;  while  others  have  asserted  that  he  had  no 
better  credential  of  authority  than  a  portrait  of  the  prince 
he  represented.  In  the  very  earliest  documents  issued 
by  him,  we  find  that  he  arrogated  the  chief  conunand,  as 
conferred  on  him  by  the  prince ;  while  he  spoke  of  the 
oflicial  oppression  to  which  the  country  had  been  subject 
during  the  late  administrations,  as  if  unconscious  that  he 
had  long  been  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  an  author  of 
the  oppressions,  if  there  were  any.  In  a  proclamation  to 
his  own  tenants  of  Kildrummie,  calling  them  to  join  his 

^  The  gaunt,  tnrreted  building  called  Braemar  Castle,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  spot  here  mentioned,  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  have  had  any  connection  with  these  proceedings.  Though 
of  an  apparently  earlier  style  of  architecture,  it  was  erected  by  Govern- 
ment futer  the  Rebellion  of  171 5. 

-  Deposition  of  the  Valet,  19. 
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Standard,  as  if  dubious  how  far  the  commission  anogated 
by  him  might  be  admitted,  he  may  be  noticed  evidently 
endeavouring  to  prop  its  authority  by  something  resem- 
bling a  vote  in  its  &vour  by  the  assembled  chiefs.^ 

Mother  remarkable  document  of  the  same  date,  the 
9th  of  September,  indicates  that  he  had  issued  some  mili- 
tary orders  on  the  ist  of  that  month,  and  consequently 
before  the  raising  of  the  standard.  The  document  is 
addressed  to  ''the  king's  forces  in  Argyleshire,"  and 
refers  to  the  instructions  he  had  given  them  to  embody 
themselves  on  "  the  first  of  this  instant  September."  The 
instructions  thus  issued,  before  the  insurrection  had  been 
decided  on,  were  preparatory  to  a  veiy  bold  movement, 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  been  considered  as 
judicious  as  bold — ^the  seizure  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
fortified  mansion  of  Inverary,  that  it  might  be  garrisoned 
and  kept  for  the  prince.^ 

Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  Mar's  character  to  say  that,  in 
his  instructions  for  the  attack  on  his  great  enemy,  he 
showed  a  certain  sense  of  generosity  or  moderation.  Per- 
haps to  the  polished  courtier  there  was  something,  even 
when  he  had  resumed  his  character  of  a  Highland  chief, 
repulsive  in  the  idea  of  burning  and  sacking  the  dwelling- 
house  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  often  adjusted  details 
in  council  or  at  committee,  walked  in  the  Mall,  or  drunk 
at  Wills'  co£fee-house.  He  wrote  to  his  agents  on  the  4th 
of  October — a  date  which  shows  how  litde  progress  had 


1  **Oar  rightful  and  natoral  King  James  VIII.,  by  the  grace  of 
God  (who  is  now  coming  to  relieve  us  from  our  oppressions),  having 
been  pleased  to  intrust  me  with  the  direction  of  his  affiurs  and  the 
command  of  his  forces  in  this  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and 
some  of  his  fidtfafiil  sabjects  and  servants,  met  at  Abojne — viz.,  the 
Lord  Huntly  [then  follows  a  selection  from  the  names  already  given], 
and  myself— having  taken  into  our  consideration  his  majesty's  last 
and  late  orders  to  us,  find,  that  as  this  is  now  the  time  that  he  ordered 
us  to  appear  openly  in  arms  for  him,  so  it  seems  to  us  absolutely  ne- 
ror  his  majesty's  service,  and  Uie  relieving  of  our  native  country 


from  all  its  hardships,  that  all  his  fidthfiil  and  lovfaig  snbiects,  and 
lovers  of  Uieir  country,  should  with  all  possible  speed  put  themselves 
into  arms."— Col.  of  Orig.  Let.,  15. 
*  CoL  Orig.  Let,  I2. 
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been  made  in  following  his  earlier  instructions — saying 
that  the  acquisition  of  die  castle  is  of  increased  moment, 
from  the  arms  deposited  in  it.  He  desires  the  capture  to 
be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  without  destruction, 
recommending  blockade  rather  than  storm.  "I  shall 
not,"  he  says,  **  b^n  with  burning  houses,  so  I  hope  you 
will  have  no  occasion  of  doing  that  with  the  house  of  In- 
veniry;  and  though  you  may  threaten  it,  you  must  not 
put  it  in  execution  till  you  acquaint  me,  and  have  my 
return."  ^ 

Looking  to  the  rough  hands  to  which  he  had  committed 
this  service — Drummond  of  Bahaldie,  and  Rob  Roy,  with 
his  MacGregors, — ^it  was  doubly  necessary  to  inculcate 
moderation.  But  the  castle  enjoyed  an  immunity,  for 
which  it  had  not  to  thank  the  enemy,  in  the  drciunstance 
that  Rob  Roy  was  in  the  duke's  pay  and  interest,  and  in 
perpetual  communication  with  him. 

There  were  others,  with  stronger  claims  on  his  gene- 
rosity, to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  earl  was  less  conside- 
rate—  his  own  followers.  They  seem  scarcely  to  have 
responded  to  his  summons  wi^  the  ready  zeal  of  the 
clans.  A  laige  body  of  them,  in  fact,  though  living  in 
a  mountainous  country,  were  men  oi  Lowland  race, 
whose  hatred  of  the  Celt  exceeded  that  of  the  average 
Lowlander,  because  they  suffered  more  from  his  predatory 
operations.  It  was  natural  that  they  liked  not  such  allies, 
and  that  it  raised  their  wonder  to  fmd  their  lord — an  ex- 
Secretary  of  State — in  league  with  them.  However  it 
was,  they  were  reluctant  to  rise ;  and  Mar  in  the  end  of  a 
long  threatening  proclamation  directed  them  to  be  told, 
'*  if  they  came  not  forth  with  their  best  arms,  that  I  will 
send  a  party  immediately  to  bum  what  they  shall  miss 
taking  firom  them ;  and  Uiey  may  believe  this  or  not  only 
a  threat,  but  by  all  that's  sacred.  111  put  it  in  execution, 
let  my  loss  be  what  it  will,  that  it  may  be  example  to 
others."  « 

The  chiefs  dispersed  to  raise  their  men ;  some  who  had 
followers  with  them  marching  o£f  in  small  military  parties. 

^  Col.  Orig.  Let.,  49.  >  Ibid,  14. 
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While  the  gathering  proceeded,  the  accession  of  James 
VIII.  was  proclaimed  by  the  more  conspicuous  of  the 
leaders,  at  the  market-crosses  of  the  northern  towns,  and 
at  several  other  places.  This  service  was  performed  at 
Aberdeen  by  the  Earl  Marischal;  at  Dundee,  by  one 
bearing  the  appropriate  title,  Graham  of  Claverhouse ;  at 
Montrose,  by  the  Earl  of  Southesk ;  at  Perth,  by  Colonel 
Balfour ;  and  at  Brechin,  by  Lord  Panmure — an  unportant 
accession  to  the  cause,  who  brought  with  him  the  district 
stretching  from  the  low  coimtry  of  Forfar  up  to  the  Braes 
of  Angus^  where  it  touched  the  territories  of  Tullibardine 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Mar  on  the  other.  Brigadier 
Macintosh  of  Borlum  was  deputed  to  make  the  proclama- 
tion in  Inverness,  and  he  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  a  more  important  service.  The  strong 
Castle  of  Inverness,  standing  on  a  mound  commanding 
Uie  town  on  one  side,  and  the  bridjge  across  the  rapid 
Ness  on  the  other,  he  found  unoccupied,  and  he  immedi- 
ately garrisoned  it  with  500  men.  Thus  easily  did  the 
rebels  obtain  the  tite-de-pmt  between  the  Ross  and  Suther- 
land Highlands  and  the  east  coast,  an  acquisition  rendered 
the  more  important,  as  it  might  aJSbrd  the  means  of  brid- 
ling the  powerful  Earl  of  Sutiberland,  who  was  inimical  to 
their  cause.  How  the  acquisition  was  lost,  nearly  as  easily 
as  it  had  been  gained,  we  shall  hereafter  find. 

It  is  now  necessaiy  to  look  to  the  preparations  made  by 
the  (jovemment  agamst  the  coming  and  imminent  danger. 
In  the  first  statute  bearing  the  title  of  Geoige  I.,  Parlia- 
ment provided  for  the  payment  of  a  reward  of  ;;^i  00,000, 
previously  voted,  to  any  one  who  should  secure  the  Pre- 
tender on  his  attempting  to  land  in  Britain.  The  reward 
offered  by  the  late  Tory  ministry  of  Queen  Anne  was 
;;^5ooo,  and  the  difference  is  referred  to  in  the  Act,  evi- 
dently that  it  may  stand  as  a  measure  of  the  superior  zeal 
of  the  loyal  Parliament^  On  the  i6th  of  July  17 15,  the 
Commons  addressed  the  Crown  on  the  necessity  of  putting 


^  The  Act  if  called  "  An  Act  far  tiie  better  support  of  his  majesty's 
household,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.'' 
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into  immediate  and  vigorous  execution  the  laws  against 
persons  concerned  in  "rebellious  and  tumultuous  riots 
and  disorders;"  the  removal  of  disaffected  magistrates, 
and  the  compensation  of  sufferers  by  riot  or  outrage. 
After  a  general  answer  to  this  address  on  the  2oth^  the 
king  attended  at  the  House  of  Peers,  where  he  delivered 
a  speech,  calling  on  Parliament  to  make  provision  so  ''as 
not  to  leave  the  nation,  under  a  rebellion  actually  begun 
at  home,  and  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  abroad,  in 
a  defenceless  condition."  On  the  same  day  he  gave  the 
royal  assent  to  the  Riot  Act — still  in  existence  with  some 
late  and  slight  alterations,  as  a  material  part  of  our  con< 
stitutional  law.^ 

On  the  26th  July,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Walpole,  whose 
star  was  rising  rapidly  among  the  Whig  statesmen,  to 
move  an  address  to  the  Crown  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tional defences,  recommending  that  preparation  should 
be  made  against  the  coming  danger.  The  resolution 
was  carried  without  a  division, — ^the  Commons  heartily 
assuring  the  executive  of  the  necessary  supplies.^  The 
Government,  thus  fortified,  proceeded  to  add  seven 
thousand  men  to  the  army,  in  the  shape  of  thirteen 
r^^ents  of  dragoons,  and  eight  of  foot'  But  this 
was  not  an  operation  to  be  accomplished  at  once  in 
such  a  country  as  Britain;  and  it  was  necessary  in  the 
mean  time  to  look  in  the  face  the  alarming  fatct,  that  the 
whole  disposable  force  in  the  island  only  amounted  to 
eight  thousand  men.  As  the  danger  chiefly  dreaded  was 
an  invasion,  nearly  all  the  increasing  force,  as  it  became 
available,  was  distributed  for  the  protection  of  the  east 
coast  of  England;  and  in  Scotland,  where  subsequent  events 
showed  diat  the  real  danger  lay,  the  Government  added 
nothing  to  the  slender  military  establishment  which  had 
for  some  time  past  been  distributed  through  the  country. 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  those  precautionary  measures 
of  State  necessity  was  adopted,  which  are  genially  called 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act^    It  provided 

iiG«).L,c.S.         »  Pari.  Hist,  yu.  113.  « Tindal,  il  433. 

^  "  An  Act  to  empower  his  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  such  persons 
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that  all  persons  imprisoned  on  or  after  the  23d  of  July,  at 
I  the  instance  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  treasonable  offences, 

should  enjoy  no  privilege  of  being  bailed  or  brought  to 
trial  until  the  34th  of  January  17 16.  The  suspension  thus 
lasted  for  six  months;  and  in  Scotland  it  operated  by 
nullifying,  during  that  period,  the  Act  of  1701,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  England,  in  giving  a 
person  who  is  accused  and  imprisoned  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  justice  of  his  detention  to  the  issue  of  a  trial. 

On  the  30th  of  August — just  a  week  before  the  raising 
of  the  standard  at  Braemar — ^an  Act  was  passed,  from 
which  important  consequences  were  expected,  in  the 
belief  that  the  privileges  it  attached  to  loyal^  would 
operate  as  a  n^;ative  instrument  for  the  suppression  of 
Jacobitism.  We  have  seen  that  in  Scotland  the  feudal 
hierarchy  assumed  a  very  symmetrical  shape  in  gradations 
of  superiors  or  seigneurs  and  vassals,  the  same  person 
often  standing  in  both  capacities.  It  occurred  to  some 
ingenious  lawyer,  that  this  division  of  interests  in  the 
soil  might  be  the  means  of  reciprocal  reward  and 
punishment,  by  making  the  whole  estate  the  prize  of 
that  party  who  should  remain  loyal  while  the  other  was  a 
rebel.  Accordingly,  when  a  Crown  vassal  became  guilty 
of  high  treason,  as  a  partisan  of  the  Stewarts,  the  sub-vas- 
sal who  held  under  him  was  immediately  entitled  to  take 
his  place  as  a  direct  holder  of  the  Crown,  and  was  thus,  of 
course^  relieved  of  the  obligations  he  had  incurred  to  the 
deprived  superior.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  sub-vassal 
rebelled,  his  interest  in  the  land,  instead  of  being  forfeited 
to  the  Crown,  passed  to  the  immediate  superior,  if  he  were 
a  loyal  man,  who  thus  might  come  gratuitously  into  pos- 
session of  the  lands  which  he  probably  had,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, disposed  of  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  A  bribe 
was  held  out  to  tenants  at  will  or  on  lease,  who,  when  they 
were  loyal  and  held  of  a  rebellious  landlord,  were  entitled 
to  retain  their  holdings  rent-free  for  two  years.  Whatever 
efficiency  such  an  Act  might  have  in  the  Lowlands  where 


as  his  Majestv  shall  suspect  are  conspiring  against  Us  person  and 
Gorenunent. ' 
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it  was  little  needed,  it  would  be  nerveless  in  the  High- 
lands where  the  danger  lay.  The  law's  decision,  that 
the  Highland  vassal  ^ould  become  the  superior,  would 
have  no  further  efifect  than  a  rule  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
that  the  lieutenant  in  the  rebel  army  should  be  captain ; 
and  as  to  the  exemption  from  rent,  it  was  a  small  bribe  in 
districts  where  none  was  paid,  save  in  the  form  of  warlike 
services  or  special  aids,  raised,  like  parliamentary  supplies, 
by  something  like  a  general  vote  of  the  clan« 

In  Scotland,  where  corruption  of  blood  was  not  part 
of  the  law  of  high  treason,  and  where  all  vested  rights  in 
persons  who  had  not  themselves  been  guilty,  were  religi- 
ously preserved,  it  was  very  often  a  matter  of  family  settle- 
ment, that  before  the  owner  of  an  estate  ^  went  out,"  he 
devised  his  property,  by  an  entail  or  some  other  con- 
venient settlement,  to  a  member  of  the  &mily,  who  under- 
took to  stay  at  home,  or,  if  necessary,  to  give  more  distinct 
evidence  of  his  loyalty.^  To  counteract  such  convenient 
adjustments,  the  Act  provided  that  no  entaOs,  &mily 
settlements,  or  gratuitous  transferences  of  property,  made 
subsequently  to  ist  August  17 14,  by  persons  afterwards 
convicted  of  high  treason,  could  be  dfective. 

A  commission  was,  by  the  same  Act,  given  to  the  lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties,  to  search  for  arms  in  the  custody 
of  suspected  personsi  and  take  possession  of  them  for  the 
public  service. 

Another  branch  of  the  Act  was  brought  into  immediate 
but  certainly  not  satisfactory  operation.  The  Crown 
lawyers  were  empowered  at  any  time  between  the  ist  of 
September  1715,  and  the  33d  of  January  17 16,  to  apply 
for  and  obtain  authority  from  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
chaiging  any  persons  who  **  have  their  estates  or  ordinary 
residence  within  Scotland,"  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  or 
elsewhere,  and  find  security  for  their  good  conduct,  or  be 
subject  to  high  penalties  on  failing  to  do  so.  That  this 
part  of  the  Act  was  not  neglected,  is  evident  from  a  list 
of  sixty-two  persons — peers,  extensive  proprietors,  and 


'  See  thU  practice  allnded  to  in  chap.  buuv. 
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heads  of  families — against  whom  citations  were  issued.^ 
They  comprehend  nearly  all  the  names  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  rising,  and  several  others,  among 
which  are  the  Lord  Wintomi,  the  chiefe  of  MacKiimon 
and  Clanranald,  and  Cameron  of  LochieL  By  this  abrupt 
test,  wavering  men  were  driven  to  take  their  side ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Act  had  more  effect  in 
driving  men  at  once  to  take  arms  with  the  rebels,  than  in 
bringing  them  over  to  the  Government,  as  just  two  men 
of  the  mty  who  were  cited  appeared  and  submitted ; — 
these  were  Sir  Alexander  Er^dne  the  Lord  Lion-King- 
at- Arms,  and  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Auchtertyre.^ 

The  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  instead  of  making  his  appear- 
ance at  Edinburgh,  or  professedly  joining  the  rebels, 
steered  a  middle  course,  and  sent  a  pathetic  certificate, 
signed  by  a  physician  and  the  clergyman  of  Kenmore, 
testifying  '*  tfaiat  John  Earl  of  Breadalbaine,  an  old  infirm 
man  of  fourscore  years  of  age,  is  much  troubled  with 
coughs,  rheumsy  defluctions,  and  other  maladies  and  in- 
firmities, which  usually  attend  old  age,"  in  so  far  that  he 
could  not  travel  to  Edinburgh  without  apparent  danger  of 
his  health  and  life.  The  document  is  dated  at  Taymouth, 
the  19th  of  September  17 15.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
hoary  clan  statesman  appeared  next  day  at  Mar's  camp 
at  lx)gierait,  thus  finding  an  assemblage  which,  for  the 
sake  of  his  health  as  well  as  other  considerations,  he 
could  more  safely  and  agreeably  visit  than  the  Lords  of 
Justiciary  in  Edinburgh.' 

The  Jacobites,  who  counted  on  the  perversity  of  the 
ultra-Presbyterians  in  the  west,  were  again  to  be  disap- 
pointed. A  party  of  the  Cameronians  could  not  omit  the 
occasion  for  lifting  up  their  testimony  against  the  accession 
of  an  uncovenanted  king  in  George  of  Hanover ;  but  the 
instincts  which  ever  kept  them  true  to  the  civil  cause 
which  gave  them  most  assurance  of  religious  protection, 
again  ranged  them  on  the  side  of  the  Parliunentary 
Settlement 

^  See  the  list  in  the  Annals,  35.  *  Rae,  an. 

*  Collection  of  Original  Letters,  ao^  21. 
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The  Whig  and  Presbyterian  spirit  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land in  general  was  rapidly  aroused  to  eneigetic  action. 
On  the  I  St  of  August,  two  associations  were  fonned  at 
Edinburgh, — the  one  called  **  An  Association  of  men  of 
quality  and  substance,"  who  each  subscribed  a  specific 
sum  in  aid  of  the  cause ;  and  the  other,  of  men  prepared 
on  any  emeigency,  to  "meet  together,  with  their  best 
horses  and  furniture,  whether  for  foot  or  horse  service, 
according  to  their  abilities."  The  bond  of  the  associated 
subscribers  of  fimds  was  drawn  up  with  much  business- 
like ability,  and  a  careful  eye  to  independent  action  and 
self-oiganisation.  It  contained  the  constitution  of  an 
elective  directory,  which,  as  in  a  joint-stock  company, 
should  make  and  allocate  the  calls  on  the  funds  sub- 
scribed, and  otherwise  conduct  the  warlike  trade  of  this 
association.  At  the  time  when  this  assurance  was  sub- 
scribed, a  circular  intimation  was  issued  by  those  who 
were  most  active  in  furthering  its  object,  which,  we  may 
believe,  was  only  transmitted  to  the  persons  likely  to  con- 
cur in  the  strong  opinions  expressed  by  it  Tlie  bond 
gave  simple  assurance  of  loyalty  to  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession, and  enmity  to  the  Pretender  or  any  foreign  force 
in  his  interest;  but  the  authors  of  the  circular  intimation 
pressed  more  strongly  and  full^  the  opinions  which  roused 
the  members  to  action.  Civil  freedom  is  there  asserted 
as  the  first  main  object  of  their  efforts.  **  The  prize  we 
contend  for  is  liber^ — it  is  essential  for  our  happiness." 
<<  We  do  therefore  persuade  ourselves,  it  will  be  the  busi- 
ness of  eveiy  honest  man  to  look  up  with  a  spirit,  and  do 
.his  utmost  to  defend  and  maintain  our  excellent  constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State, — the  sum  of  our  present  happy 
condition,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  nothing  can 
make  desperate  but  our  own  sloth  and  cowardice."  Ap- 
pealing to  the  Presbyterian  feeling  of  those  whom  they 
specially  addressed,  they  ask — "Can  we  without  honor 
remember  the  unparalleled  cruelties  we  met  with  when 
a  Popish  interest  and  &ction  had  the  ascendant  ?  Can 
we  forget  the  remarkable  deliverance  God  wrought  for 
us,  in  breaking  the  yoke  of  their  arbitrary  and  t3rranm- 
cal  Government,  by  the  great  King  William,  in  the  late 
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glorious  Revolution  ? "  And  on  such  grounds  they  say 
to  their  friends — "  Court  the  present  opportunity — ^get  all 
the  honest  hands  to  it  you  can,"  so  that  they  may  boldly 
meet  the  danger,  threatened  ''by  the  insurrection  of  a 
Jacobite  faction,  and  the  invasion  of  a  Pretender  to  the 
crown,  who  has  been  educated  in  all  the  maxims  of  Popish 
bigotry  and  French  tyranny,  and  now  comes  against  us 
with  an  army  of  Irish  cut-throats,  assisted,  as  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  by  the  grand  enemy  to  the  reformed 
interest  in  Europe,  who  hath  imbrued  his  hands  so  much 
in  Protestant  blood."  ^  This  fervour  excited  a  correspond- 
ing response,  and  men  and  money  speedily  poured  in  on 
the  association. 

But  the  fervour  was  too  strong  for  the  new  Court,  where 
German  military  pedantries  soon  began  to  prevail,  and  a 
voluntary  association  of  subjects  for  their  armed  protection 
was  not  to  be  countenanced.  Accordingly,  the  loyal 
addresses  of  the  association  were  answered  by  intimations 
that  his  majesty  had  adopted  means  which  were  hoped 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  and  that 
he  desired  to  save  his  loving  subjects  from  incurring 
farther  trouble  and  expense.  This  cold  reception  did  not 
entirely  extinguish  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  south.  A 
new  obligation  of  association  was  signed,  in  which,  with- 
out reference  to  the  collection  of  money  or  the  organi- 
sation of  troops,  the  subscribers  simply  bound  themselves 
to  stand  fast  by  and  assist  one  another  in  the  support  of 
the  Hanover  succession.  They  provided  themselves  with 
arms,  and,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  embodied 
themselves  in  companies  under  officers  of  their  own 
selection,  which  were  systematically  trained  as  ''The 
Associate  Volunteers  of  Edinburgh."  They  subsequently 
performed  considerable  services,  and  it  was  said  that,  had 
not  the  jealousy  of  the  Government  damped  the  rising 
enthusiasm,  Scotland  would  have  sufficiently  provided  for 
her  own  defence  against  foes  both  internal  and  external 
The  people  of  Glasgow,  whose  vicinity  to  the  "  covetous, 
disaffected  Highlanders,"  had  in  it  a  real  danger  more 

^  Rae,  174,  179.     The  tenn  *'  Irish"  applied  to  the  Highlanders. 
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than  balancing  the  liability  of  Edinbuigh  to  a  foreign 
invasion,  embodied  a  strong  burgher  goard,  and  adopted 
all  available  methods  of  protection.  Their  example  was 
followed  in  Dmnfries,  where  the  young  men  formed  them- 
selves into  a  ^  Company  of  Loyal  Bachelors,"  who,  to 
obviate  internal  jealousies  in  the  selection  of  commanders, 
were  officered  by  married  men.  Very  speedily,  and  be- 
fore the  insurrection  began,  the  spirit  of  alarm  and  self- 
defence  spread  among  the  Whig  and  Presbyterian  burghers 
of  the  western  towns ;  and  from  the  extreme  south-west 
comer  of  the  country,  to  Lanark  and  Hamilton,  each 
buigh  had  its  volunteer  guard.^ 

Tlie  army  in  Scotland  consisted  of  but  four  reduced 
regiments  of  foot,  of  257  men  each,  and  four  raiments  of 
dragoons,  each  consisting  of  not  quite  200  meiL  With 
this  meagre  force,  General  Wightman  took  up  his  position 
at  Stirling — a  disposition  happily  chosen,  and  productive 
of  important  influence  on  the  war.  The  engineering  pro- 
ficiency of  the  age  had  not  entirely  deprived  the  old  castle 
on  the  rock  of  its  importance  as  a  strong  fortress.  Close 
by  stood  the  only  bridge  over  the  ForSi.  Thence  east- 
ward, to  where  it  widens  into  the  Firth,  and  for  many 
miles  westward,  the  river,  characterised  in  old  Scots  pro- 
verbial language  as  '^  bridling  the  wild  Highlander,"  is  not 
fordable ;  and  the  only  passable  spots  between  the  bridge 
and  the  Highland  lodis,  whence  the  river  springs  in  va- 
rious branches,  could  be  easily  defended  by  small  parties. 
To  have  threaded  the  mountain  mazes  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  river,  might  have  been  a  task  for  Montrose  or 
Claverhouse;  but  it  was  one  which  Mar  did  not  attempt, 
probably  deeming  that  it  would  bring  him  too  near  to  the 
country  of  the  great  enemy  of  his  cause — ^Argyle.  Thus 
the  occupation  of  Stirling  by  this  handful  of  troops  served 
completely  to  separate  the  northern  insurgents  from  their 
friends  in  the  south,  and  prevent  the  junction,  into  one 
body,  of  the  forces  that  might  collect  in  both  divisions  of 
Scotland.  The  Government,  still  apprehensive  that  the 
serious  part  of  the  coming  struggle  would  occur  in  England, 

»  Rac,  i8o, 
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yet  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  strengthen  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  and  added  to  them  Stair's  and  Evans's  regi- 
ments of  dragoons — ^the  former  Scots,  and  the  latter  Welsh 
— ^with  two  regiments  of  foot  from  the  north  of  England, 
and  other  two  from  Ireland.^  Holland  was  required  to 
send  over  the  contingent  of  6000  men  stipulated  by  that 
country,  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion  in  Britain,  and 
this  addition  was  destined  for  service  in  Scotland.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  held  the  official  position  of  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  was  made  general  of 
the  army  to  be  embodied  against  the  insurgents, — a,  selec- 
tion of  which  the  soundness  could  not  be  disputed.  After 
Marlborough  and  Stair,  he  was  the  greatest  British  com- 
mander of  his  day.  He  was  a  great  Whig  statesman, 
whose  heartiness  in  the  cause,  and  matured  judgment,  gave 
confidence  to  the  Scots  Whigs;  and  the  occasion  could 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Hanover  settle- 
ment, when  he  entered  the  Council-room  at  Kensington, 
uninvited  and  unauthorised,  and,  confronting  Bolingbroke 
and  Shrewsbury,  planted  the  standard  of  the  Hanover 
settlement  among  the  hesitating  if  not  mutinous  garrison. 
He  was  a  great  orator,  after  the  fashion  of  one  who  seeks 
less  to  persuade  or  excite,  than  to  assure  by  condescending 
blandness  where  he  approves,  or  condemn  with  the  frown 
of  power,  and  high  words  of  authoritative  censure,  where 
he  is  displeased.     He  was  Argyh 


" the  State's  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield, 

And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field."  * 


^  Annals,  37. 

'  Another  poetical  tribute  to  the  great  chief  is  less  known  than  the 
heroic  coaplet.  It  is  not  so  artificiiu,  and  has  natural  easy  beauties, 
not  often  to  be  fonnd  in  Pope's  more  elaborate  efforts : — 

▼BBSRS  LXPT  ON  LYING  IN  TUB  BSD  IN  WHICH  ROCHBSTBR  HAD  SLBTT  AT 
ADDBBaURY»  THBN  BBLONGING  TO  THB  DUKB  OP  AXGYLB. 

"  With  no  poetic  ardour  fired, 

I  press  the  bed  where  Wilmot  lay  : 
That  here  he  lived,  or  here  expired. 
Begets  no  numbers  grave  or  gay. 

Beneath  thy  roof,  Argyle,  are  bred 
Such  thoughts  as  prompt  the  brave  to  lie 
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But  he  had  another,  and  perhaps  for  the  occasion  more 
important,  quality.  At  St  James's  or  Edinbuigh  Castle, 
he  was  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  commander-in-<:hief  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  Scotland.  At  Inverary  he  was  still 
what  his  ancestors  had  been,  the  sovereign  rather  than  the 
proprietor  of  the  territory  where  dwelt  the  remains  of  the 
people  who  brought  over  to  Scotland  its  geographical 
name. 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  duke  attended  the  king 
to  receive  his  final  instructions,  and  next  day  commenced 
his  journey  to  Scotland,  whither  he  was  accompanied  or 
followed  by  nearly  all  the  representative  peers,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Scots  members  of  Parliament, 
whose  presence  was  considered  more  essential  on  their 
own  estates  than  at  St  Stephen's.  He  reached  Edinbuigh 
on  the  14th,  having  accomplished  what  was  then  considered 
a  pretty  rapid  journey.  He  immediately  inspected  the 
fortifications  and  munitions  in  the  castle,  left  instructions 
for  its  government  and  defence,  sent  such  ammunition  and 
arms  as  could  be  spared  to  Glasgow  and  Stirling  for  the 
use  of  loyal  volunteers,  and  on  the  17th  reached  Stirling, 
where  he  reviewed  his  little  army  1800  strong. 

It  became  the  duke's  first  anxiety  to  reinforce  this  small 
band  rather  firom  the  loyal  burgesses  of  the  cities,  or  the 
Whig  peasantry  of  the  western  Lowlands,  than  firom  his 
own  dependants.  On  these  he  could  infallibly  calculate ; 
but  the  yet  dubious  element  in  the  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment army  depended  on  the  zeal  and  the  number  of  the 
volunteers.  He  wisely  judged  that  Glasgow,  then  rising  in 
commercial  eminence  close  to  his  own  door,  and  ever  in 
fiiendly  intercourse  with  his  house  in  religion,  in  politics, 
and  in  local  interests,  would  be  the  great  nursery  of  volun- 
teer recruits;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached  Edinburgh 
when  he  wrote  a  friendly  official  letter  to  the  provost  of 


Stretched  out  oo  honour's  noUer  bed, 
Beneath  a  nobler  roof— the  dcy. 

Such  flames  as  high  hi  patrioti  bum, 
Vet  stoop  to  Uess  a  child  or  wife  ; 

And  such  as  widced  kings  may  mourn. 
When  freedom  is  more  dear  than  lira.' 
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the  western  metropolis,  saying,  that  he  understood  the 
loyal  town  had  ''a  considerable  number  of  well-armed  men 
ready  to  serve  his  majesty."  He  lost  no  time  in  desiring  a 
body  of  500  or  600  men  to  be  sent  to  Stirling,  under  such 
officers  as  the  corporation  might  think  fit  to  intrust  with 
the  command.  The  loyal  city,  responding  in  earnest  to 
this  appeal,  sent  to  Stirling  a  regiment  of  ten  strong  well- 
officered  companies,  numbering  between  600  and  700 
men,  who  all  arrived  in  three  battalions  on  the  19th. 
They  were  nominally  commanded  by  their  provost,  who 
wisely  deputed  his  duties  to  a  lieutenant  of  considerable 
experience,  Colonel  Blackadder.  They  remained  at  gar- 
rison and  field  duty  ten  weeks.  All  their  expenses,  not 
voluntarily  met  by  liiemselves,  were  defrayed  by  their  cor- 
poration. 

In  response  to  another  suggestion  from  the  duke,  the 
magistrates  sent  circular  letters  to  the  smaller  towns,  the 
villages,  and  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  west,  recom- 
mending that  their  fencible  men  should  be  embodied  and 
concentrated  in  Glasgow.  The  first  to  send  its  comple- 
ment of  men  was  the  neighbouring  town,  or  more  properly 
at  that  time  village,  of  Paisley.  On  Sunday  the  i8th,  two 
citizens  of  Glasgow  had  suddenly  appeared  at  Kilmarnock, 
who  so  vividly  represented  the  danger  of  the  whole  west 
country  from  the  expected  march  of  the  Highlanders  on 
Glasgow,  that  on  the  following  morning  at  daybreak  the 
people  assembled,  and  sent  a  contingent  of  a 20  men,  who 
marched  to  Glasgow,  followed  next  day  by  the  £arl  of 
Kilmarnock  at  the  head  of  130  of  his  tenantry.  These  are 
small  details  to  those  accustomed  to  the  gigantic  operations 
of  modem  warfare,  but  the^  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  fate  of  a  great  empire,  and  the  addition  of  a  few 
ciphers  on  either  side,  by  balancing  equals  against  equals, 
would  not  increase  the  relative  ultimate  importance  of  the 
operations.  Three  small  garrisons  of  these  volunteers  of 
the  west  occupied  posts  for  the  protection  of  the  Lowlands 
against  Rob  Ro/s  predatory  dan,  who,  while  their  faith 
was  least  depended  on  by  Mar,  were  of  all  his  followers 
the.  most  pernicious  to  the  low  country.  The  duty  of  one 
of  these  small  parties  was  of  great  adventure  and  peril 
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They  had  to  occupy  the  house  of  Gartartan,  near  the 
clachan  of  Aberfoyle,  an  edifice  little  calculated  for  de^ 
fence,  while  yet  it  was  of  great  moment  to  keep  it,  not 
only  as  standing  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  MacGregor 
country,  but  as  conmianding  the  only  ford  of  the  Forth 
which  was  not  protected  by  Argyle's  troops.^ 

Greenock,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  then  a  small  sea- 
port, sent  forth  a  force  equal  to  two  well-found  compan- 
ies. Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  parish  clergy- 
man gave  material  assistance.  A  detadiment  of  this  force 
marched  through  Kilsyth  to  the  camp  of  Stirling,  where 
they  occupied  the  house  of  Touch,  an  old  square  tower 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Gaigunnock  hills,  which, 
overlooking  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Forth  and  the 
Grampian  range,  was  well  situated  for  watching  any  at- 
tempts to  pass  the  river.  To  those  who  remained  at 
Greenock  and  the  villages  along  the  Renfrewshire  coast 
of  the  Clyde,  a  serious  and  perilous  duty  still  remainedr- 
that  of  guarding  the  coast,  and  intercepting  any  attempt 
by  the  enemy  to  pass  over  from  Rob  Roy's  country. 

Among  those  whom  the  commander-in-chief  addressed 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  was  Ferguson  of 
Craigdarroch,  in  Dumfriesshire,  who,  with  the  aid  of  some 
of  the  clergymtn  and  the  land^  proprietors  of  his  county, 
brcu^t  together  a  body  of  the  Whig  peasantry,  chiefly 
our  old  friends  the  Cameronians,  from  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nith.*  They  wc^  joined  by  the  citizens  of 
Dumfries,  and  made  a  force  valuable  to  the  Government 
in  the  district  where  the  Lord  Nithsdale  declared  for  the 
Jacobite  cause.  In  the  Lowland  rural  districts  these 
efforts  werc  made  at  much  sacrifice,  as  they  broke  in  on 
the  harvest,  the  great  business  of  the  year.  It  would  have 
greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  whole  had  the 
Government  been  ready  to  equip  and  supply  the  men  as 
they  were  raised ;  but  it  was  remarked  among  other  defi- 
ciencieSy  that  when  the  Duke  of  Douglas  embodied  300 
men  in  Clydesdale,  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  the 

*  Rae,  227.  *  Ibid.,  230. 
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incapacity  of  the  commissariat  department  at  Stirling  to 
meet  the  requisites  of  an  increased  force,  remained  under 
arms,  but  useless,  in  their  own  district^ 

While  the  two  forces  were  gathering,  an  alarm  arose 
from  an  attempt  to  seize  Edinburgh  Castle,  but  it  proved 
rather  ridiculous  than  formidable.  The  project  was  un- 
dertaken by  Lord  Drummond,  son  of  the  titular  Duke  of 
Perth,  who  summoned  to  his  aid  a  band  of  Highlanders 
from  his  paternal  estates,  to  be  associated  with  a  few 
Edinburgh  Jacobites,  chiefly  young  lawyers  and  students. 
Their  hope  lay  in  a  few  of  the  garrison,  whose  assistance 
they  thought  they  had  secured.  The  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  a  part  of  the  fortress  rising  from  a  precipice  on 
the  north-west,  and  close  to  a  sally-port'  The  sentinel 
stationed  there  was  to  let  down  a  string  from  the  top  of 
the  wall,  to  which  the  party  without  were  to  attach  a 
scaling  rope-ladder,  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  sentinel,  and 
fixed  with  grapnels.  When  the  party  had  ascended  and 
taken  possession  of  the  castle,  they  were  to  fire  three 
rounds  fix>m  the  cannon,  which,  through  a  prearranged 
chain  of  beacon-lights,  were  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  capture  to  Mar's  army,  then  on  its  march 
fix>m  Braemar  to  Perth. 

The  chief  danger  from  this  attempt  seems  to  have  lain 
rather  in  the  treachery  or  apathy  of  the  deputy-governor, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  than  in  the  practicability  of 
the  project  The  8th  of  September  was  fixed  on  for  the 
enterprise.  The  secret  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  wife  of  a 
physician,  whose  brother.  Ensign  Arthur,  was  to  head  the 
escalade,  and  she  sent  an  unsigned  information  to  the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk,  who  wrote  to  the  deputy-governor. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  this  warning  or  not,  ±e  patrol 
made  its  round  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  The  assail- 
ing party,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gathered  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Cuthbert's,  and  some  of  them,  having  clambered 
up  the  rock,  were  in  conversation  with  the  seduced  sen- 


^  Rae,  232. 

*  The  same  evidently  at  which  the  Duke  of  Gordon  held  his 
memorable  conference  with  Claverhoiise  in  1689. 
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tineL  A  piece  of  rope-ladder — ^but  too  short  for  its  pur- 
pose, because  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  left  behind, 
— was  suspended  from  the  rock,  but  the  treacherous  sen- 
tinel hearing  the  steps  of  the  patrol,  dropped  it  upon  its 
owners,  and  fired  off  his  piece  as  if  aiming  at  them.  They 
fled,  and  the  danger  to  the  chief  national  fortress  was  over.^ 

We  now  return  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  his  army.  They 
marched  through  Moulin  and  Logierait  to  Dunkdd,  in- 
creasing as  they  went,  and,  with  large  reinforcements 
received  there,  of  Athole  and  Breadalbane  Highlanders, 
they  are  said  to  have  numbered  5000  men.  On  the  i6th 
of  September  a  small  detachment  took  possession  of 
Perth,  an  open  town,  where  the  cause  had  some  friends, 
and  tiiere  the  whole  army,  marching  by  d^ees,  took  up 
its  headquarters.  As  the  occupation  of  Stirling  by  the 
Duke  of  Aigyle  checked  them  towards  the  south,  so  their 
occupation  of  Perth  efifectually  stopped  all  communication 
between  the  Government  troops  and  the  loyalists  in  the 
north,  and  constituted  an  advanced  outpost  fiom  the 
Highlands,  enabling  the  insurgent  army  to  overawe  the 
Lowlands,  and  obtain  provisions  from  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  the  well-cultivated  valle3rs  of 
Strathem  and  Strathmore.  Troops  landed  on  the  east 
coast,  under  the  protection  of  a  sufficient  naval  force, 
would  have  thus  been  the  only  means  by  which  Govern- 
ment could  have  thrown  armed  auxiliaries  among  the 
loyalists  of  the  north ;  but  the  available  main  force  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  otherwise  occupied.  While  Perth  was 
thus  serviceable  to  the  rebels,  it  would  not  have  afforded 
nearly  so  available  a  point  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  as  he 
found  Stirling  to  be.  There  was  no  bridge  over  the  Tay, 
as  there  was  over  the  Forth  at  Stirling,  giving  the  force  in 
command  of  it  the  means  of  crossing  to  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory ;  while,  though  it  might  have  been  easy  to  defend  the 
whole  line  up  to  Loch  Tay,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  guard  the  western  passes,  which  were  in  the  territories 
of  the  Breadalbane  and  MacGregor  Highlanders. 

As  the  funds  with  which  Mar  had  commenced  his 
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undertaking  could  not  last  long,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
a  fuller  and  more  permanent  source  of  revenue.  He  sent 
a  circular-letter,  dated  Perth,  3d  October,  to  those  who 
were  likely  to  advance  money  to  the  cause,  saying: 
"  Severals  have  very  cheerfully  lent  their  money  towards 
so  good  a  cause,  and  it  is  expected  you  will  follow  their 
good  example.''  It  left  nothing  to  generalities,  or  the 
recipient's  discretion,  but  stated  the  sum  expected;  and 
concluded  with  a  gentle,  but  significant  hint :  *'  Since 
a  great  many  substantial  and  worthy  men  have  at  this 
time  ventured  their  all  in  this  cause,  it  had  been  ad- 
vised to  use  harsh  means  with  such  as  withdraw  from 
assisting  in  so  good  a  cause;  but  the  good  opinion  I 
have  of  your  cheerful  compliance  in  this  matter,  engages 
me  to  address  you  in  this  manner."^  On  the  4th  of 
October  a  series  of  orders  began  to  be  issued  by  him 
for  collecting  the  land-tax  or  '*  cess."  It  was  fixed,  in 
landward  or  rural  property,  as  20s.  sterling  on  every 
^100  Scots  of  valued  rent,  an  impost  which  amounted 
to  about  30  per  cent  By  an  ingenious  distinction,  the 
gentlemen  who  failed,  before  the  12th  of  October,  to 
attend  the  king's  standard,  were  subjected  to  double 
rates,  so  that  tihe  friends  of  Government  had  to  part 
with  60  per  cent  of  their  revenues.*  The  sums  payable 
in  the  shape  of  land-tax  by  the  burghs,  a  mere  nominal 
amount  when  compared  with  their  wealth  at  the  present 
day,  was  even  then  trifling.  Thus,  an  order  was  issued 
for  levying  the  stated  contribution  for  Montrose,  amount- 
ing to  ^56, 17s.  3d. ;  but  the  commander-in-chief,  finding 
that  this  was  far  too  light  a  burden  on  the  comfortable 
burgesses,  issued,  on  the  nth,  a  requisition  for  a  be- 
nevolence, in  which  he  desired  that  the  sum  of  ;^5oo 
sterling  money  be  borrowed  from  particular  burgesses  of 
the  town  for  the  use  of  the  army,  pledging  the  public 
credit  for  repayment  of  the  loan,  with  interest*    "  I'he 

1  Collection  of  Original  Letters,  47. 

s  '*  Shall  immediately  proportion  and  raise  ottt  of  their  respective 
estates,  the  sum  of  40s.  sterling  on  each  £iOQ  Scots  of  valued  rent. " 
— Annals,  App.  35. 
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army  now  here,"  says  Mar,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
officers,  "is  on  a  regular  foot  of  pay,  at  threepence  a- 
day  and  three  loaves,  or  that  quantity  of  meal  in  place  of 
the  bread,  which  is  fully  as  good  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
at  Stirling."  ^  Each  army  had  the  command  of  a  printing- 
press,  and  for  some  time  a  war  was  carried  on  through 
this  peaceful  instrument  more  briskly  than  in  any  other 
form,  each  leader  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  pro- 
clamations of  the  other,  and  assuring  the  people  that 
his  master  was  the  only  genuine  king,  and  any  other  an 
impostor.  In  this  warfare  the  words  of  the  men  of  King 
James  were  stronger  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  King 
Geoi]^e.  Thus,  Aigyle  having  said  in  a  proclamation  for 
recruiting  his  forces, — "  Whereas  our  gracious  sovereign 
King  George  has  been  pleased^  for  the  better  suppressing 
the  present  rebellion,  to  order  and  appoint  two  companies 
to  be  added  to  each  regiment  on  foot;"  Mar  answered, 
saying,  **  Whereas,  by  the  laws  of  God,  the  right  of  blood, 
and  tibe  ancient  constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  our  sove- 
reign lord,  James  the  Vlllth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  has  the  undoubted  right  to  the  crown  of 
these  realms ; "  and  having  seen  an  order  "  published  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  pretended  king's  forces  in 
this  kingdom,"  for  enlisting  recruits,  he  warned  all  the 
people  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  complying  with  such  a 
rebellious  mandate,  and  threatened  with  penalties  those 
who  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  it 

We  have  few  events  to  record  while  Mar  was  encamped 
at  Perth :  indeed  he  acquired  an  unenviable  renown  for 
his  inactivity,  and  neglect  of  the  opportunities  of  which 
a  bold  and  able  commander  would  have  taken  advantage. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  induced  to  protract 
his  inaction  by  the  magnificent  visions  of  foreign  aid 
raised  by  a  messenger  from  his  "king."  It  is  certain 
that  military  preparations  were  in  progress  at  Havre,  St 
Maloe,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  France,  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  require  the  interference  of  Stair,  the  British 
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ambassador,  who  reminded  the  Regent  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  If  we  may  believe  the  contemporary  accomits, 
these  preparations  were  so  extensive  that  they  cannot  have 
been  wholly  the  fruit  of  private  enterprise,  but  must  have 
been  aided  and  countenanced  by  the  Government  A 
minute  inventory  of  the  arms  resuly  for  shipment,  shows 
that  they  would  have  been  sufficient  for  12,000  infantry 
and  4000  cavalry,  besides  twelve  brass  and  forty  iron 
field-pieces,  and  a  vast  store  of  swords  and  pikes,  fit  for 
distribution  among  the  irregular  bands  of  Highlanders.^ 
A  considerable  number  of  volunteers  were  to  accompany 
this  formidable  supply  of  arms.  The  French  Government 
interfering  with  their  removal,  and  Admiral  Byng's  squadron 
watching  the  French  coast,  if  so  laige  a  quantity  of  stores 
really  were  ready  to  be  shipped,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
them,  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  reached  the  camp  at 
Perth.  But  as  the  whole  east  coast,  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth  to  the  Moray  Firth,  was  conunanded  by  the  insur- 
gents, whatever  vessels  passed  the  British  cruisers  could 
land  their  cargoes  in  safety ;  and  thus  some  small  supplies 
of  weapons,  without  which  the  Highlanders  would  have  pro- 
bably been  very  imperfectly  armed,  reached  the  camp.  Mar 
procured  fourteen  cannon,  some  fr^om  Dundee,  others  from 
Dunnottar,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  these  he  made  an  attempt  to  fortify  Perth. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  army  was  in  levying  money 
and  laising  recruits.  About  the  middle  of  October,  with 
the  additions  made  by  the  Macintoshes,  Lord  Seaforth, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  the  whole  disposable  force 
under  Mar  amoimted  to  12,000  men,  and  before  the  battle 
of  Sheriffinuir,  it  exceeded  16,000  men.  Occasionally, 
small  expeditions  were  sent  to  put  down  an^  attempts  in 
favour  of  the  Government  within  the  distnct  where  the 
insui^ents  ruled.  One  expedition  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, by  presenting  the  remarkable  achievement  of  the 
capture  of  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry. 
The  achievement  was  performed  by  that  bold  and  un- 
scrupulous man  the  Master  of  Sinclair;   and  it  shows 

1  See  the  inYentory,  Annals,  49  ;  Rae,  221. 
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how  original  genius  may  make  new  paths,  even  in  the 
minor  operations  of  war.  The  Earl  of  Sutherland  had 
proceeded  to  his  own  country,  to  embody  his  retainers, 
and  press  on  the  insurgents  from  the  north.  He  required 
arms;  and  a  considerable  store,  destined  to  supply  this 
want,  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  and 
shipped  at  Leith.  The  vessel,  unable  to  bear  up  against 
contrary  winds,  and  clear  the  Firth  of  Forth  with  this 
freight,  was  brought  to  anchor  near  the  harbour  of  Burnt- 
island. The  position  of  the  vessel,  and  the  importance 
of  her  cargo,  having  become  known  in  the  camp  at  Perth, 
Sinclair  proceeded  through  Fife,  at  the  head  of  400  horse, 
each  trooper  having  a  foot  soldier  mounted  behind  him. 
Travellhig  chiefly  in  the  dark,  they  proceeded  with  such 
silence  and  celerity,  that  at  midnight  they  reached  their 
destination  —  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The  cavalry 
guarded  the  outlets  of  the  town,  while  the  foot  soldiers, 
seizing  some  boats  in  the  harbour,  proceeded  to  the  vessel 
and  boarded  her  without  loss.  The  contents  of  this  and 
of  another  smaller  vessel  which  lay  near,  increased  by 
some  weapons  taken  in  the  town,  furnished  the  rebels 
with  about  420  complete  stands  of  arms. 

Another  but  less  successful  attempt  by  the  insurgents,' 
shows  how  effectually  fortified  places  could  have  protected 
the  cotmtry  from  the  efforts  of  Highland  troops.  On  the 
17th  of  September  a  considerable  body  of  the  MacLeans, 
MacDonalds,  and  Camerons,  made  an  attempt  to  take 
Fort  William  by  a  stuprise  assault  They  took  a  lieu- 
tenant and  twenty  men,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
separate  barrack  at  some  distance ;  but  they  were  baffled 
in  their  attempt  on  the  main  fortification.  This  small 
strength,  only  mounting  a  dozen  twelve- pounders,  and 
accommodating  a  hundred  men,  remained,  in  the  veiy 
heart  of  the  Jacobite  clans,  still  true  to  that  Revolution 
Settlement  firom  which  it  had  received  its  name. 

The  condition  of  the  countiy  during  such  events,  ren- 
dering outrage  and  plunder  usual  occurrences,  gave  glo- 
rious opportunities  for  those  broken  or  chiefless  clans 
who  had  no  responsible  leaders,  to  follow  their  favourite 
occupation  of  miscellaneous  plunder.   Conspicuous  among 
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these  were  the  MacGregors — who  had  been  be-savaged 
by  two  centuries  of  exterminatory  legislation ;  their  nor- 
thern neighbours  from  the  tragic  territory  of  Glencoe; 
and  a  variety  of  fragmentary  or  petty  septs^  not  attached 
to  any  of  the  great  chiefs  ranged  on  the  one  or  the  other 
side  in  the  conflict  They  wandered  about  the  coimtry 
in  bands,  with  no  special  allegiance  to  either  party,  but 
with  a  general  preference  for  the  Jacobite  cause,  because 
it  was  the  stronger  at  the  time,  and  was  likewise  the  one 
to  which  a  body  of  vagrant  Highlanders  might  most  legi- 
timately profess  to  belong.  Conspicuous  among  their 
leaders  was  the  well-known  Rob  Roy.  He  had  been  a 
mountain-farmer,  who,  in  his  best  days,  had  questionable 
dealings  about  cattle ;  but  he  had  now  become  bankrupt, 
had  committed  acts  of  swindling,  and  was  outlawed  and 
driven  to  the  hills  ''  a  broken  man."  Rob  had  no  vehe- 
ment political  attachment,  and  little  taste  for  unproductive 
warfare.  He  openly  professed,  while  within  the  lines  of 
Mai's  army,  attachment  to  the  insurgent  cause ;  but  hav- 
ing a  good  imderstanding  with  Aigyle,  he  avoided  strong 
Jacobite  manifestations,  and  occupied  himself  in  the  more 
profitable  pursuit  of  plunder.  He  had  under  his  com- 
mand a  band  of  desperadoes,  who  had  their  headquarters 
in  the  old  MacGregor  countiy — b,  territory  in  every  way 
convenient  for  his  purposes,  since  it  is  in  itself  savage 
and  impenetrable,  and  yet  is  close  to  the  richest  districts 
of  the  Lowlands,  and  the  most  prolific  in  the  means  of 
plunder.* 

At  the  commencement  of  October  these  marauders 
made  a  general  seizure  of  the  ferry-boats  and  other  vessels 
on  Loch  Lomond,  and  brought  them  to  Rowerdennan,  in 
the  centre  of  their  own  strongholds.  Thus,  like  the  sea- 
kings  of  old,  they  possessed  a  petty  pirate  fleet,  with 
which  they  could  ravage  a  considerable  extent  of  Low* 
land  coast,  and  they  lost  no  time  ere  they  made  spoil  oi 
cattle  and  other  desirable  efl*ects.     Their  Lowland  neigh- 


^  The  received  character  of  Rob  Roy  is  cnrioosly  confirmed  by 
documents  in  the  Montrose  charter-chest,  dted  in  the  "  Third  Report 
G^the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts." 
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hours,  who  were  among  the  steadiest  Whigs  and  Presby* 
terians.  resolved  to  storm  the  piratical  stronghold.  Paisley 
furnished  a  hundred  and  twenty  volunteers;  and  about 
four  hundred  assembled  from  the  other  western  towns. 
They  wisely  took  to  their  aid  a  hundred  seamen,  **  well- 
hearted  and  well-armed,"  from  a  ship  of  war  in  the 
Clyde.  On  the  nth  of  October  two  men-of-wai's  boats, 
with  three  others,  on  which  guns  were  mounted,  were 
dragged  up  the  rapid  river  Leven,  which  sweeps  the 
waters  of  Loch  Lomond  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Thus 
they  were  set  afloat  on  the  loch,  and  as  many  as  the  boats 
coidd  hold  being  stowed  in  them,  the  remainder  of  the 
expedition  marched  by  land.  If  the  adventurers  intended 
to  give  the  MacGregors  a  good  opportunity  of  hiding 
themselves,  they  took  every  means  of  doing  so  by  the 
noisy  pomp  of  their  approach.^  On  their  way  they  were 
joined  by  forty  or  fifty  of  the  Grant  Highlanders,  de- 
scribed by  the  historian  of  the  expedition  as  ''in  their 
short  hose  and  belted  plaids ;  armed  each  of  them  with  a 
well-fixed  gun  on  his  shoulder ;  a  strong  handsome  taiget, 
with  a  sharp  pointed  steel,  of  about  half  an  ell  in  length, 
screwed  into  the  navel  of  it,  on  his  left  arm ;  a  sturdy  clay- 
more by  his  side ;  and  a  pistol  or  two,  with  a  durk  and 
knife,  in  his  belt," — altogether,  perhaps,  the  most  brief 
and  distinct  extant  account  of  a  Highlander  in  full  cos- 
tume. Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  these  Grants, 
the  method  of  the  expedition  was  very  different  from  that 
of  Highland  warfare.  When  the  fleet  reached  Rower- 
dennan,  there  was  dead  silence,  and  no  appearance  of 

^  The  author  of  the  very  carious  contemporary  tract,  ''  The  Loch 
Lomond  Expedition,"  says  :  "  When  the  pinnaces  and  boats  being 
once  got  in  within  the  mouth  of  the  loch,  luul  spread  their  sails,  and 
the  men  on  the  shore  had  ranged  themselves  in  order,  marching 
along  Uie  side  of  the  loch,  for  scouring  the  coast,  they  made  alto- 
gether so  very  fine  an  appearance  as  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
place  before,  and  might  nave  eratified  even  a  curious  person.  The 
men  on  the  shore  mi^ched  with  the  greatest  order  and  alacrity — the 
pinnaces  on  the  water  dischargii^  their  patteraroes,  and  the  men  their 
small-arms,  made  so  veiy  dreadral  a  nouse  throu^  the  multiplied  re- 
bounding echoes  of  the  vast  mountains  on  both  sides  the  loch,  that 
perhaps  there  was  never  a  more  lively  resemblance  of  thunder." 
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human  vicinity.  But  people  possessed  of  so  many  great 
guns  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
terrors,  so  they  sent  a  ball  into  a  hut,  whereupon  the 
historian  relates  that  "  an  old  wife  or  two  *'  crawled  out, 
and  scrambled  up  the  hilL  Still,  excepting  one  or  two 
figures  seen  gliding  along  the  sky-line  of  the  distant  hills, 
no  foe  was  visible.  To  provoke  a  contest,  the  brave 
Paisley  men  and  their  friends  mounted  the  rocky  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  forming  as  well  as  they  could,  beat  their 
drums  for  a  whole  hour  in  noisy  challenge,  but  no  enemy 
appeared.  On  their  way  back  to  their  fleet  they  had 
more  good  fortune  than  their  skill  entitled  them  to,  as 
they  found  the  boats  which  the  MacGregors  had  captured 
hauled  up  and  concealed  among  the  thick  brushwood. 
Some  of  them  were  dragged  into  the  water  and  made 
prize  of— others  were  destroyed.  The  party  returned  in 
great  hilarity  and  triumph,  but  the  exulting  account  of 
their  historian  leads  to  dke  supposition  that  some  deadly 
snare  had  been  laid  for  them,  and  that  they  were  utterly 
unconscious  of  having  narrowly  escaped  extermination. 

Thus  losing  their  fleet,  the  marauders  moved  westward; 
but  tired  of  pretending  to  fight  for  a  cause,  they  dispersed 
in  separate  bands  through  Fifeshire,  and  the  districts  of 
the  Perthshire  lowlands  best  adapted  for  plunder.  Cattle, 
grain,  and  money,  were  the  staple  objects  of  their  trans- 
actions, which  they  sometimes  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  professing  a  foraging  commission  firom  Mar's  army. 
But  they  frequently  condescended  to  the  more  undignified 
resource  of  individual  highway  robbery,  and  many  of  them 
were  very  nimble  in  rdieving  stray  travellers  of  their 
clothes,  as  many  of  the  letters  and  pamphlets  of  the  day 
pathetically  and  indignantly  relate.  Some  portions  of 
the  costume  of  the  period  afforded  little  temptation  to 
them.  The  coat  was  not  objectionable,  and  the  bonnet 
or  cowl  worn  by  citizen  and  farmer  decidedly  acceptable. 
Their  chief  avidity  was,  however,  for  shoes ;  and  many  are 
the  instances  where  worshipful  persons,  such  as  the  pro- 
vost of  the  town  or  the  minister  of  the  parish,  meeting 
some  of  these  half-naked  marauders  in  a  casual  saunter, 
returned  home  indignant  and  shoeless,  with  the  assure 
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ance  of  having  a  claim  on  his  most  sacred  majesty  James 
VIII.  for  furnishings  to  his  loyal  troops. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Mar  received  despatches  from 
France,  with  a  distinct  intimation  of  his  king's  intended 
journey  to  Scotland.  There  is  mystery  as  to  how  and 
when  he  was  first  authorised  to  act  as  the  leader  of  the 
Jacobite  cause ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  he  obtained 
what  he  termed  his  "new  commission,"  "Given  at  our 
Court  of  Bar  le  Due,  the  7th  day  of  September  17 15,  and 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  reign."  It  appointed  Mar  to 
be  "  our  general  and  conmiander-in-chief  of  all  our  forces, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  in  our  ancient  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land," associating  with  him  a  council,  of  which  the  names 
are  left  blank  in  the  only  copy  of  the  document  known  to 
exist* 

While  Mar  remained  inactive  at  Perth,  there  was  a  sepa- 
rate Jacobite  organisation,  of  which  we  have  seen  some 
traces,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  a  third  in  England.  Mar 
had  early  intelligence  both  of  the  designs  of  his  friends  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  intended  rising  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  bold  project  of  passing  southward  with  his 
whole  force,  either  by  crossing  the  Firth  of  Forth,  or 
forcing  Argyle's  defences,  had  at  least  entered  his  mind, 
if  it  did  not  long  dwell  there.  The  increased  naval  force 
in  the  Firth,  however,  rendered  a  general  passage  in  that 
direction  nearly  hopeless ;  and  on  the  6th  of  October  he 
received  from  France  intelligence  leadmg  him  to  believe 
that  his  king  was  speedily  to  land  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, where  his  presence,  without  that  of  his  army,  might 
be  fatal  to  himself  and  his  cause.* 

^  In  the  Mar  Papers.  In  a  letter  to  Captain  Stiaiton,  of  12th 
October,  in  the  same  collection,  Mar,  showing  that  the  original 
had  such  a  blank,  says :  "The  blank  in  my  commission  is  not  to 
be  filled  up  unless  there  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  it" 

'  Mar  says,  writing  to  his  friend  Straiton,  on  the  12th  October : 
**  Lord  Boiingbroke  tdls  me,  that  in  all  probability  the  king  would 
land  very  quiddy  in  the  nordi  of  Scotland ;  so  until  we  be  so  happy 
that  he  comes  to  us,  or  at  least  we  hear  from  him  again,  which,  by 
those  letters  I  expect  every  day,  I  judge  it  were  not  prudent  for  me 
to  pass  the  army  at  Leith  or  Queensfeny  were  it  in  my  power,  for 
that  would  be  leaving  the  enemy  betwixt  the  king  and  us,  and  he 
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It  became  evident  that  it  would  serve  the  insurgent  cause 
if  Mar  could  throw  a  portion  of  his  large  force  across  the 
Forth  to  aid  the  smaller  body  gathering  in  the  south.  The 
English  naval  force,  and  many  other  difficulties,  were  in 
the  way,  but  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  venture.  The 
party  destined  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  2500  men, 
was  put  under  the  command  of  Macintosh  of  Borlum, 
called  Brigadier  Macintosh,  a  rough-handed,  unscrupu- 
lous soldier,  who  had  gained  experience  in  all  descrip- 
tions of  warfare.  The  preliminary  arrangements  were 
ably  made.  The  parties  occupied  in  recruiting,  col- 
lecting the  cess,  and  keeping  the  country  geneially  in 
subjection  along  the  Fifeshire  borders,  preserved  so  gen- 
eral an  aspect  of  restless  movement  along  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  that  any  concentration  of  activity  on  a 
particular  spot  was  little  liable  to  notice.  The  men- 
of-war  were  masters  of  the  sea,  but  the  insurgents  were 
masters  of  the  shore,  and  in  the  maritime  villages, 
along  a  line  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  coast, 
they  seized  all  the  available  boats.^  When  this  busy 
gathering  of  boats,  and  other  preparations,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  the 
English  vessels  were  boldly  invited,  by  an  apparent  con- 
centration of  boats  and  other  craft  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Burntisland,  to  slip  their  cables,  wear  close  in,  and 
open  a  fire  on  the  fort  and  harbour.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  troops  intended  for  the  expedition  were  brought 
together  among  the  chain  of  small  towns  lining  the 
eastern  curve  of  Fifeshire,  where  the  passage,  from  the 
greater  width  of  the  estuary,  was  natundly  most  difficult 

might  have  difficulty  in  passing  over  to  ns,  and  being  in  danger  of  the 
enemy ;  but  this  of  passing  the  whole  army  at  any  of  these  places 
seems  not  likely  to  be  in  our  power.'' — Mar  Papers,  in  the  collection 
of  Mr  Gibson>Craig. 

^  "  Account  of  the  Progress  of  Alexander  Robertson,  with  Lude^s 
Company,  in  my  Lord  Nairn's  Re^:iment,  from  Burntisland," — ^in  the 
Mar  Papers.  It  appears  from  this  brief  diary,  describing  the  as- 
semblage of  boats  and  collection  of  meal,  that  Robertson  of  Strowan, 
the  poet-chieftain,  and  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  who  was  a  hard 
fighter,  but  no  poet,  were  concerned  together  in  the  drudgery  of 
purveyance. 
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and  dangerous.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  October, 
the  first  part  of  the  expedition  set  forth  in  open  boats, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  following  night  The  move- 
ment seems  to  have  been  not  detected  until  after  the 
first  detachment  had  crossed  over,  when  the  Government 
vessels  bore  down  on  the  second  fleet  of  boats,  and  so 
far  disturbed  its  passage,  that  one  portion  returned  to  the 
Fifeshire  coast,  and  another  found  refuge  in  the  Island 
of  May,  lying  nearly  half-way  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Firth.  Only  one  boat  appears  to  have  been  captured.* 
About  1600  men  were  thus  landed  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Forth ;  and  the  operation  of  landing  resembled  that 
of  departing,  for  as  their  two  fleets  of  boats  had  been 
fitted  out  from  several  small  harbours  along  the  coast  of 
Fife,  so  those  of  them  which  made  the  passage  success- 
fully, arrived  at  various  landing-places  along  the  other 
shore,  between  North  Berwick  and  Gulane.  Those  who 
took  refuge  on  the  Isle  of  May  found  their  way  back 
to  the  shore  of  Fife  next  day, — ^an  occurrence  showing 
the  comparatively  lax  naval  practice  of  the  age,  since,  in 
later  periods  of  marine  warfare,  the  incident  of  so  laige  a 
part  of  the  expedition  slipping  through  their  hands,  would 
have  stimulated  those  in  command  at  all  events  to  cut  out 
the  boats  of  the  refugees  in  the  Isle,  if  they  did  not  land 
and  seize  them. 

The  troops  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Firth 
were  speedily  concentrated  at  Haddington,  whence  the 
old  rosuis  of  the  country  would  enable  them,  if  they  chose, 
to  proceed   directly  to  the  south-western  border,  where 

^  '*  On  Wednesday  the  12th  of  October,  at  night,  some  of  them  em- 
barked, and  others  next  night,  in  open  boats,  taking  their  coarse 
direcdy  to  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth,  which  is  there  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen  miles  broad ;  his  majesty's  ships  in  the  Firth,  either 
espying  them  from  their  topmasts,  or  having  notice  of  their  design, 
weighed  anchor  on  die  top  of  the  flood,  and  set  sail  to  interrupt 
them  ;  but  the  wind  not  being  fair,  they  were  not  able  to  come  time 
enough  to  prevent  their  passage." — Rae,  258.  Lord  Mar  says  on 
the  13th  :  "I  have  accounts  from  the  coast  of  Fife,  telling  me  that  a 
thousand  of  the  detachment  embarked  last  night,  and  went  with  a  fair 
wind  and  good  weather;  and  that  some  more  were  to  pass  this  day." 
— Mar  Papers. 
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the  insurgents  were  gathering  under  Kenmure's  banner. 
They  had,  however,  now  before  them  the  more  ambitious 
alternative  of  an  attack  on  Edinburgh,  before  the  Duke 
of  Aigyle  could  protect  the  town ;  and  their  commander- 
in-chief  appears  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  they  could 
not  fail  to  sacrifice  their  destined  object  to  so  attractive 
a  temptation.^ 

At  Haddington,  the  adventurers  found  themselves  but 
seventeen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  with  a  level  countiy, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  morasses,  but  supplied  widi. 
good  roads,  to  be  crossed ;  and,  knowing  that  the  forces  of 
Argyle  were  stationed  at  double  the  distance,  it  was  not 
an  unnatural  expectation,  that,  by  a  sudden  march,  they 
might,  with  the  assistance  of  their  friends,  take  posses- 
sion of  the  capital.  Accordingly,  after  waiting  a  day  in 
Haddington,  instead  of  marching  southward,  they  turned 
their  faces  to  the  west  But  the  commencement  of  their 
expedition  had  been  sufficient  to  inspire  double  alertness 
into  Mr  Campbell,  the  provost,  and  the  loyal  burgesses, 
who  immediately  posted  the  city-guard — ^the  trained  or 
burgher  force  liable  to  defend  the  city  by  feudal  usage — 
the  associate  volunteers,  and  some  new  levies,  in  a  toler- 
able line  of  defence  round  the  assailable  parts  of  the  town. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  14th,  the  sagacious 
provost,  revolving  the  chances  of  an  attack  from  Hadding- 
ton, despatched  a  swift  messenger  to  Argyle's  camp,  who 
started  just  as  Macintosh  began  his  march.  The  mes- 
senger reached  the  camp  at  noon ;  and  the  duke,  with  a 
skill  and  promptitude  equal  to  the  emergency,  headed 
300  chosen  dragoons,  and  200  ordinary  foot  mounted  on 

^  In  a  letter  of  the  13th  he  sm :  '*  1  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that 
they  may  have  gone  towards  Haddington,  and  so  on  south,  to  meet 
onr  friends  who  are  in  anns  there.  In  my  last  orders  to  them  before 
they  embarked,  I  recommended  this  most  to  them,  and  I  am  now  jn 
some  pain  case  they  should  not  follow  it,  bnt  march  straight  to  Leith 
or  Eoinburfi^;  for  bv  the  accounts  I  have,  I  am  persuaded  D. 
Argyle  will  immediately  either  inarch  to  Edinburgh  himself,  or  send 
a  considerable  part  of  his  army  there ;  but  if  our  people  march  im- 
mediately south,  th^  will  be  got  out  of  his  reach  before  he  can  come 

up  with  them." — Mar  Papers.     The  letter  is  addressed  to  H y 

S n,  viz.,  Captain  Straiton. 
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horses,  and  dashed  onwards  to  Edinbuigh.  At  ten  o'clock 
at  night  this  seasonable  reinforcement  entered  the  West 
Port,  just  as  the  tired  pedestrian  troops  of  Macintosh, 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  their  adventurous 
sea-voyage,  had  reached  the  spot  near  the  eastern  gate, 
where  now  stands  the  cavalry  barrack  of  PiershilL^  Here 
meeting  no  deputation  of  supporters  from  the  city,  and 
hearing  not  only  of  the  arrival  of  Argyle,  but  of  the 
gathering  of  bodies  of  loyalists  from  the  surrounding 
country,  they  halted,  held  a  hunied  council,  and  marched 
to  Leith. 

Here  their  good  fortune,  and  probably  the  carelessness 
of  the  Government,  provided  them  with  almost  every 
accessory  which  men  in  their  position  could  desire  or 
use.  They  easily  mastered  a  smidl  town-guard,  and  broke 
open  the  prison,  whence  they  released  their  comrades 
who  had  been  seized  in  the  passage  of  the  Firth.  They 
then  removed  a  supply  of  brandy  and  other  provisions 
from  the  custom-house;  but  they  were  chiefly  fortunate 
in  finding  a  strong  fort  open  and  ready  for  their  accommo- 
dation. It  was  a  square  work,  with  four  demi-bastions, 
and  a  dry  ditch,  which  had  been  built  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well. The  gates  and  minor  defences  had  been  removed, 
but  the  ramparts  remained;  and  a  few  houses,  which 
some  ot  the  citizens  had  built  within  the  ramparts,  ^'for 
the  benefit  of  the  air,  as  a  summer's  retreat,"  formed  a 
commodious  and  available  barrack  for  the  invaders.  The 
necessary  artillery  they  obtained  fix>m  the  ships  in  the 
harbour;  and  having  barricaded  the  gates  and  assailable 
points  with  beams  of  wood  and  carts  fiiU  of  earth  and 
stone,  they  found  themselves  as  securely  fortified  as  if 
they  had  been  the  objects  of  the  special  care  of  a  vigilant 
government.  From  the  citadel  they  managed,  by  a  very 
simple  piece  of  ingenuity,  to  send  a  messenger  across  the 
Firth  to  their  commander.  It  consisted  in  merely  firing 
a  gun  from  the  citadel  after  the  boat  conveying  the 


^  Rae,  261.  The  author  of  the  Annals  states  (p.  94)  that  the 
dake  arrived  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  Macintosh  had 
l^ne  to  Leith. 
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oiessengei,  who,  being  thus  sent  forth  with  a  testimony  of 
hostUity,  was  supposed  by  the  conunanders  of  the  cruisers 
to  belong  to  the  Government  cause. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  duke,  with  600  of  the 
city  forces  added  to  his  own  detachment,  examined  the 
fort  He  charged  the  garrison  to  surrender  under  the 
penalty  of  high  treason,  threatening  to  batter  them  with 
cannon,  and  assuring  them  that  if  any  of  his  men  were 
killed  in  the  assault,  he  would  give  no  quarter.  The  in- 
surgents, conscious  of  security,  answered  through  a  bold- 
tongued  Highland  gentleman,  ^^that  as  to  surrendering, 
they  laughed  at  it;  and  as  to  bringing  cannon  and  as- 
saulting them,  they  were  ready  for  him :  that  they  would 
neither  take  nor  give  any  quarter  with  him ;  and  if  he 
thought  he  was  able  to  force  them,  he  might  try  his 
hand."^  The  duke  was  unable  to  enforce  his  threat  of  a 
cannonading,  for  he  had  neither  field-pieces  nor  artillery- 
men. He  found  that,  pardy  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
partly  by  the  address  of  the  insuxgents,  he  would  be 
flanked  at  every  point  of  attack.  He  marched  his  men 
back  to  Edinburgh;  and  the  insuxgents  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  safe.  Jusdy  believing,  however,  that  more 
effectual  preparations  would  be  made  to  attack  them,  they 
resolved  to  make  a  night  retreat;  and  at  nine  o'clock, 
finding  that  the  sky  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  the  tide 
down,  they  marched  from  their  fort,  along  a  wide  expanse 
of  wet  sand  and  mud,  where  they  were  little  likely  to  meet 
any  one,  and  their  march  would  be  protected  firom  distant 
discovery  by  the  silence  of  their  tread  and  the  surround- 
ing darkness.  Their  progress  was  diversified  by  some 
incidents,  which,  however  tragical  they  might  have  been 
counted  in  other  circumstances,  were  but  trifles  in  con 
nection  with  the  marching  of  an  army. 

Ere  sunrise  they  reached  Seton  Casde,  the  seat  of  their 
friend  the  Earl  of  Winton,  about  eleven  miles  east  of  Edin- 
burgh. This  old  fortress,  where  Seton  House  now  stands, 
was  strongly  protected  both  by  nature  and  art  It  con- 
sisted of  sevoal  massive  towers,  built  at  different  periods, 

^  Rae,  26a. 
VOL.  VIII.  T 
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connected  together  by  strong  curtains.  Although  not  on 
an  elevated  spot,  the  ground  around  it  was  broken  by 
narrow  ravines,  which  converted  the  site  of  the  castle  into 
a  species  of  peninsula,  which  was  further  protected  by  high 
walls.  Here  the  Highlanders  again  found  themselves  in 
garrison ;  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  most  fruitful  district  of  Scotland,  whence 
their  foraging  parties  plentifully  supplied  them  with  pro- 
visions. Here  they  were  twice  tiireatened,  but  not 
attacked.  Meanwhile  a  pretence  of  a  march  southwards 
in  Mar's  army  drew  away  Argyle,  and  Macintosh  found  his 
opportunity. 

On  the  19th  he  marched  from  Seton  towards  the  Border, 
not  without  some  decrease  in  the  numbers  from  the  deser- 
tion of  the  Highlanders.  They  were  followed  by  Wight- 
man  with  a  detachment  from  Edinbuigh,  who,  keeping  up 
the  system  of  the  campaign,  did  no  more  than  seize  a  few 
stragglers,  and  take  possession  of  Seton  Castle,  with  such 
spoil  as  the  Highlanders  chose  to  leave  behind  them.  On 
the  2  2d  the  Highlanders  reached  Kelso,  and  made  a  sort 
of  triumphal  entry  into  the  town,  there  joining  the  insure 
gents  of  England  and  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  rising  in  the 
south,  thus  aided  by  the  detachment  from  the  Highland 
army.  There,  as  in  the  north,  the  principal  support  of  the 
Jacobites  came  from  the  mountain  districts.  The  com- 
paratively small  number  dispersed  through  the  wide  Low- 
land basin  of  which  Edinburgh  is  the  centre,  acknowledged 
the  Earl  of  Winton  as  their  head,  and  held  their  meetings 
in  his  castle  of  Seton,  amid  the  memorials  of  the  departed 
greatness  of  his  house.  It  was  among  his  followers  that 
the  first  blood  was  drawn  in  the  southern  insurrection,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  the  event  were  peculiarly 
painful.  It  was  known  that  Hepburn  of  Keith  was  pre- 
paring to  join  the  earl's  standard,  and  as  he  was  much 
respected  by  his  neighbours,  some  of  them  endeavoured 
by  a  sort  of  gentle  violence  to  prevent  him  from  frdfiUing 
his  intentions  by  bringing  him  under  the  law  which  required 
suspected  persons  to  find  security  to  keep  the  peace.  One 
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morning,  having  got  all  in  readiness  for  putting  his  foot  in 
the  stiiTup,  his  laige  &mily  were  assembled  at  break&st, 
when  they  were  startled  by  the  unwelcome  vision  of  a 
party  of  the  royaUst  volunteers,  headed  by  two  of  their 
own  intimate  friends,  approaching  the  house.  Hepburn 
refused  to  surrender,  called  to  his  party  to  mount,  and  was 
the  first  to  fire.  It  is  said  that  he  &:ed  in  the  air;  but 
whether  or  not  he  may  have  thus  endeavoured  to  threaten 
without  spilling  blood,  his  party  charged.  They  were  met 
by  the  fire  of  the  volunteers,  and  Hepburn's  younger  son 
was  shot  dead.  In  a  temper  little  likely  to  disarm  him  of 
his  hostility  to  the  Government,  the  bereaved  father  fled  to 
the  western  border,  where  the  general  gathering  was  to 
commence. 

On  the  day  when  this  tragedy  occurred,  the  people  of 
Dumfries  were  assembled  in  church  to  celebrate  the  sacra- 
mental fast,  when  one  of  their  magistrates  there  received  a 
letter  from  a  peasant  at  Lochar  Bridge  hill,  informing  him 
that  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  the  neighboturhood  had  formed 
a  plan  to  surprise  Dumfiies.  This  was  followed  by  other 
premonitions.  The  provincial  synod  being  then  assembled 
in  the  town,  the  various  clergymen  thus  brought  together 
became  a  sort  of  adjutants  for  communicating  with  the 
fencible  men  in  their  own  parishes,  and  thus  a  crowd  of 
stout  Whigs  gradually  flocked  in  from  the  surrounding 
districts  and  villages,  with  their  broad  bonnets  and  grey 
hose,  some  of  them  mounted  on  their  plough-horses,  others 
on  foot  On  the  i  ith,  the  Jacobites  under  Lords  Kenmure 
and  Camwath  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  next  day  performed  their  first  feat  of  hostility 
by  seizing  some  arms  which  had  been  stored  for  a  body 
intending  to  proceed  to  the  defence  of  Dumfiies.  They 
then  marched  to  Mofiat,  a  small  village  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  had  made  arrangements  to  meet  the  Earl 
of  Winton  and  his  party.^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  alarm  had  been 
given,  a  large,  square-built,  peculiar-looking  man,  with  fiv<^ 

iRae^  25a 
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followers,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  entered  Dumfries,  and 
sought  accommodation  at  the  best  inn.  Some  of  the 
party  were  Highlanders,  and  their  leader  might  be  either 
a  Highlander  or  a  foreigner;  he  was  certainly  not  a  Bor- 
derer. The  suspicions  raised  against  the  party  were  far 
from  being  allayed,  when  a  young  member  of  the  Athole 
family,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  recognised  in 
the  strange  leader  the  deadly  enemy  of  his  house,  Simon 
Fraser  of  Beaufort,  the  well-known  Lord  Lovat.  A  rumour 
immediately  ran  through  the  citizens,  as  a  sort  of  partial 
realisation  of  the  sudden  alarm  of  invasion  communicated 
to  them  during  the  day,  that  ''the  infamous  Beaufort," 
the  man  who,  for  twelve  years,  had  been  an  exile  for  his 
crimes  and  for  his  treason,  was  actually  within  the  town. 
The  magistrates  could  not  well  be  blamed  for  taking  a 
step,  against  which  Lovat  expressed  great  indignation, — 
placing  a  guard  over  his  party ;  and  indeed,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wrath  expressed  by  a  follower  against  this  "  out- 
rage," it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  party  felt  it  to  be  a 
protection  against  the  fury  of  the  citizens.*  Their  suspi- 
cions were  amply  justified;  for,  though  Lovat  had  betrayed 
the  Jacobite  cause  on  more  than  one  occasion,  yet  that 
was  the  party  with  which  his  whole  political  history  had 
been  associated,  and  only  some  untoward  accidents  pre- 
vented it  from  being  the  party  which  he  was  then  sup- 
porting. From  the  period  of  the  plot  of  1703  he  had 
lived  in  France.  Being  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Jaco- 
bite Court,  his  motions  were  carefully  watched  by  the 
French  Government,  who  could,  notwithstanding  prudence 
and  treaties,  afford  their  friends  of  the  exiled  house  the 
service  of  protecting  them  against  enemies  within  the 
realm  of  France.  Lovat  made  every  effort  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  Court  of  St  G^rmains,  or  of  Lorraine,  as  it 
subsequently  became,  but  in  vain;  and  not  finding  reli- 
ance equal  to  his  merits,  he  resolved  to  join  their  enemies. 
Queen  Anne  had  died,  and  he  was  in  the  most  critical 
period  of  his  dubieties,  when  an  ambassador  from  his  dan 

1  Major  Fraser's  Fnll  Account     MS.  in  pofisession  ol  Mr  Ridiaid 
Gordon. 
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proceeded  to  France,  and  attended  him  on  his  joumey 
to  Scotland,  that,  as  the  proper  authority,  he  might  decide 
whether  the  clan  should  fight  for  King  George  or  King 
James.  Ere  he  reached  his  native  county,  he  had  to 
encounter  many  difficulties  raised  by  his  own  foul  reputa- 
tion ;  for  statesmen  and  magistrates  might  well  be  excused 
if  they  doubted  his  new  zeal  in  the  constitutional  cause, 
and  had  misgivings  that,  in  enabling  him  to  find  his  way 
northward,  they  would  be  only  transferring  a  bold  and 
sagacious  man  to  the  enemies  of  the  Government  When 
he  was  lurking  in  London,  under  considerable  risk  of 
capture  as  a  conspirator,  he  discovered  that  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland  was  starting  for  Scotland  to  head  his  retainers, 
whom  he  led  by  the  double  title  of  their  territorial  supe- 
rior, and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  whence  he  derived 
his  title.  Lovat  sought  the  earl,  and  as  chief  of  the  dan 
Fraser  ofifered  to  join  him  in  the  defence  of  the  north, 
representing  to  him  the  hardship  of  a  man  with  inten- 
tions so  favourable  to  the  Government  being  branded  as  a 
traitor,  and  compelled  to  hide  himself  from  the  officers  of 
justice.  He  happened  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that, 
with  all  his  ability  and  all  his  ^dseness,  he  misht  serve 
the  Government,  but  could  not  materially  aid  the  rebels. 
His  estate  and  honours  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
daughter  and  legal  heiress  of  the  previous  Lord  Lovat ; 
and  the  accompanying  territorial  influence  over  the  clan 
was  naturally  claimed  by  her  husband,  Mr  MacKenzie  of 
Fraserdale.  This  man  had  joined  the  rebels.  He  was 
one  of  Mar's  followers ;  and  his  men,  at  least  so  many  of 
them  as  would  follow  him,  were  then  in  Mai's  army  at 
Perth.  It  was  not  thought  likely  that  Simon  Fraser  would 
be  able,  by  his  presence  among  the  rebels,  to  add  much 
to  the  power  already  thrown  by  his  clan  into  that  scale ; 
but  as  he  was  the  accepted  head  of  the  sept,  whatever  the 
law  said  of  his  right  to  the  estates,  if  he  should  chance  to 
fulfil  his  protestations  and  oaths,  and  actually  take  the 
Government  side,  he  would  lead  off  the  Fraser  clan  from 
the  Jacobite  cause.  Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  obtained  a  pass  fix>m  Lord  Townshend  to  travel 
towards  the  north     The  misfortune  of  his  position  wan, 
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that  to  treat  him  as  a  safe  man,  it  was  necessary  that  aU 
the  well-a£fected  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
should  know  not  only  his  engagement  to  betray  his  old 
friends,  but  the  circumstances  which  afforded  him  an 
inducement  to  keep  it  Such  was  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  man  whose  ominous  presence,  at  such  a  junc- 
tiure,  passed  a  thrill  of  alarm  among  the  loyal  citizens  of 
Dumfries. 

I/)vat  exhibited  his  credentials  as  a  loyal  subject,  and 
desired  that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  Marquis  of 
Annandale,  the  lord-Ueutenant  of  the  county.  The  mar- 
quis was  then  on  his  way  from  Edinburgh  to  Dumfries ; 
and  as  Mofiat  lies  on  the  direct  path  between  the  two 
towns,  he  could  not  accomplish  his  journey  without  some 
risk  of  encountering  the  enemy.  Lovat  had  with  him  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  clan,  a  Major  Fiaser,  who,  having 
undertaken  to  convey  a  message  to  the  marquis,  found 
him  on  the  way,  hard  pressed  by  Kenmure  and  his  troops. 
Major  Fraser  returned  to  Duinfries,  and,  informing  the 
corporation  authorities  of  the  perilous  position  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  a  party  was  sent  to  escort  him.  After 
the  marquis  had  entered  the  town,  and  had  a  courteous 
and  partly  convivial  meeting  with  Lovat,  it  was  disturbed 
by  a  sudden  rumour  that  the  enemy  were  upon  them ; 
but  though  it  appears  that  a  body  of  horse  had  penetrated 
to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  town,  the  well-pre- 
pared citizens  were  not  actually  attacked.^  It  is  said 
that  the  insurgents  entertained  a  full  hope  of  taking  this 

^  Major  Frasd's  account  of  the  surprise  is  as  follows  :  "  No  sooner 
the  doth  was  laid  on  the  table,  a  cry  came  to  the  door  that  the  enemy 
was  entering  the  town— namdy,  Kenmure  and  his  party.  My  Lord 
Lovat  left  dinner,  and  came  up  with  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  who 
stood  with  his  whole  party  upon  a  rising  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
town.  The  marquis  told  the  Lord  Lovat  that  he  was  veiy  elad  of 
his  coming,  seeing  he  had  more  skill  to  model  his  horse  and  foot, 
having  been  in  the  army.  Lord  Lovat  and  the  major  were  putting 
them  m  the  best  order  they  could.  Countiymen  were  coming  in  from 
all  parts,  tdling  the  enemy  was  coming  in  this  way  and  3iat  way. 
The  marquis  oitlered  so  many  men,  wim  axes,  to  hew  down  a  good 
many  trees  by  war  of  barricade.  In  the  end,  they  were  wearied 
ftanding  there,  and  no  enemy  aiypearing." — ^Major  Fraser's  Namtivp^ 
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hnportaiit  place  by  surprise,  and  that  the  troops  who 
approached  were  not  a  mere  reconnoitring  party.  In 
the  mean  time,  efforts  were  made  to  fortify  the  town,  by 
digging  ditches  and  raising  barricades.  The  insurgents, 
who  seem,  however,  to  have  been  a  small  body,  passed 
on  to  Lochmaben,  about  eight  miles  distant,  where  they 
foimd  themselves  among  friends.^ 

On  reaching  Lochmaben  the  insurgents  raised  their 
standard  and  proclaimed  their  king.  On  the  14th  they 
marched  to  Ecdefechan,  forming  a  r^ment  200  strong, 
divided  into  squadrons,  respectively  led  by  Lords  Win- 
ton  and  Camwath,  under  the  general  command  of  Lord 
Kenmure.  On  reaching  Hawick,  it  appears  that,  alarmed 
by  the  smallness  of  their  force,  and  the  general  hopeless- 
ness of  their  undertaking,  they  had  determined  to  return, 
and  had  actually  marched  two  miles  northward,  when 
they  were  overU^en  by  a  messenger,  who  conveyed  to 
them  information  of  the  rising  in  Northumberland,  and 
an  invitation  to  march  to  Rothbury,  and  effect  a  junction 
with  Forster's  body.  Proceeding  immediately  to  Jed- 
burgh, they  received  intelligence  of  Macintosh's  adven- 
turous expedition  across  the  Forth;  and  on  the  19th 
reached  Rothbury,  where  they  were  speedily  joined  by 
the  English  insurgents. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  Lord  Derwentwater 
and  Mr  Forster  were,  like  several  of  the  Scots  gentlemen 
who  adopted  their  cause,  driven  to  take  a  side  by  finding 
that  wanants  were  to  be  executed  against  them.  After 
consulting  with  their  friends  in  Northumberland,  they  held 
their  celebrated  assemblage  at  Greenrig  and  the  Water- 
falls on  the  6th  of  October,  whence  they  marched  with 
such  armed  followers  as  they  could  gather  to  Rothbury. 
They  entered  Morpeth  on  the  loth,  increased  to  a  force 
of  300  horsemen,  preferring,  as  there  were  more  horses 
than  arms  in  their  possession,  to  limit  their  force  entirely 
to  cavalry.  Mr  Forster  was  appointed  their  general,  and, 
from  an  early  period  in  the  outbreak,  he  held  an  active 
correspondence  with  Mar,  from  whom,  indeed,  he  appears 

'  Rue,  353. 
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to  have  obtained  his  commission.^  They  marched  to 
Kelso,  where,  as  we  have  just  seen,  they  met  their  High- 
land allies,  and  the  well-fed  Northumbrian  horsemen  saw 
with  some  surprise  the  Celtic  children  of  the  mountain, 
with  their  wild  eyes,  matted  hair,  gaunt  wiry  limbs,  loose 
party-coloured  costume,  and  warlike  ferocity. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  Episcopal  service  was 
performed  "at  the  great  kirk  of  Kelso,  and  not  in  the 
Episcopal  meeting-house."  The  clergyman  who  served 
on  this  occasion  was  Robert  Patten,  who  holds  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  annals  of  infamy.  He  betrayed  his 
cause,  and  gave  testimony  against  those  whose  deeds  he 
had  beheld  when  acting  as  their  spiritual  guide  and  ex- 
horter  to  loyalty.  He  boasted  of  this  his  treachery  as  a 
" duty,"  wherein  he  made  all  the  "reparation"  he  could 
"for  the  injury"  he  "had  done  the  Government."  He 
afterwards  wrote  a  history  of  the  follies  and  misfortunes 
of  those  whom  he  had  helped  to  seduce,  by  his  religious 
persuasions,  to  their  fatal  career — dedicated  to  the  vic- 
torious general  who  had  trampled  them  down.^  This 
servant  of  God,  whose  character  has  fortunately  been  but 
seldom  exemplified  in  a  profession  the  characteristic  de- 
fects of  which  are  not  so  much  founded  on  calculating 
selfishness  as  on  indiscriminating  and  self-sacrificing  zeal, 
— ^preached  to  the  assembled  army  fi-om  Deut  xxi.  17, 
"The  right  of  the  first-bom  is  his;"  and  he  recorded 
the  observation,  that  "  it  was  very  agreeable  to  see  how 
decently  and  reverently  the  very  common  Highlanders 
behaved,  and  answered  the  responses  according  to  the 
rubric,  to  the  shame  of  many  who  pretend  to  more  polite 
breeding."  ^ 

^  Mar  Papers  ;  Patten,  73. 

'  It  is  umortunately  necessary  to  rely  for  many  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  expedition  on  the  narrative  of  this  perfidions  man. 
It  is  some  sanction  for  his  accuracy,  that  the  events  narrated  by  him 
were  seen  by  many  others,  and  his  testimony  mnst,  like  that  of  other 
approvers,  be  taken  with  suspicion,  and  guardedly  relied  on. 

*  Patten,  4a  The  principal  service  of  the  afternoon  was  con- 
ducted by  William  Irvine,  a  Scots  Nonjuror,  who,  says  Patten, 
"  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  formerly  preached  the  same  ser^ 
mon,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Dundb^ 
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Next  day  the  Jacobite  king  was  proclaimed  in  the 
niarket-place,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  troops,  and  with 
as  much  noise  and  show  as  the  trumpets,  bagpipes,  and 
banners  could  produce.  A  document  was  then  read, 
called  ^'Manifesto  by  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
others,  who  dutifully  appear  at  this  time  in  asserting  the 
undoubted  right  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  James  VIII., 
by  the  grace  of  God  Eling  of  Scotland,  England,  France, 
and  Irdand,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  and  for  relieving 
this  his  ancient  kingdom  from  the  oppressions  and  griev- 
ances it  lies  under."  This  document  was  toned  to  pro- 
pitiate the  national  party  and  the  discontented  Presby- 
terians. Standing  alone  it  would  convey  the  impression 
that  the  people  had  been  suffering  under  Popery  and 
arbitraiy  power,  since  they  are,  under  their  rightfiil  sove- 
reign, to  '^  have  such  laws  enacted  as  shall  give  absolute 
security  to  us  and  future  ages  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
against  all  efforts  of  arbitraiy  power,  Popery,  and  ail  its 
other  enemies."  ^ 


and  his  men,  when  they  were  in  arms  against  King  William,  a  little 
before  the  battle  of  Killiciankie." 

^  After  setting  forth  their  desire  to  have  their  "laws,  liberties,  and 
properties  secured  by  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,"  the  signers 
of  tne  declaration  say,  in  continuation,  **  that,  by  the  wisdom  of  such 
Parliaments,  we  will  endeavour  to  have  such  laws  enacted  as  shall 
give  absolute  security  to  as  and  future  ages  for  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, against  all  efforts  of  arbitrary  power,  Popery,  and  all  its  other 
enemies.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  be  ^trustful  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  the  truth  and  purity  of  our  holy  religion,  or  the  known  ex- 
cellency of  his  majesty's  jud^ent,  as  not  to  hope  that,  in  due  time, 
good  example  and  conversation  with  our  learned  divines  will  remove 
those  prejudices  whidi  we  know  that  his  education  in  a  Popish  coun- 
try has  not  riveted  in  his  royal  discerning  mind." — Patten,  41,  49. 
Collection  of  Orig.  Letters.  There  is  a  MS.  of  the  manifesto  among 
the  Mar  Papers,  on  which  some  one  has  suggested  additions  which 
appear  to  have  been  incorporated,  as  they  are  contained  in  the 
pnnted  copies.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  paragraphs  addressed  to 
the  army,  beginning—"  Our  troops  abroad,  notwithstanding  their  long 
and  remarkable  good  services,  nave  been  treated,  since  the  pe^ce, 
with  neglect  and  contumely,  as,  particularly,  in  Holland ;  and  it  is 
not  now  the  officers'  long  service — merit  and  blood  they  have  lost 
— but  money  and  favour,  by  which  they  can  obtain  jvstioe  in  theb 
preferment'* 


INSURRECTION. 

indeed  appears  to  have  been  intended 
as  an  efifort  to  rival,  in  Whig  and  Protestant  principles, 
the  '' Association  of  Men  of  Quality  and  Substance," 
signed  by  the  loyalists  of  Edinburgh.  When  the  mani- 
festo was  concluded,  the  assemblage  shouted, — "  No 
Union,  no  malt-tax,  no  salt-tax  1 "  and  the  troops  returned 
to  their  quarters,  having,  for  some  days,  little  farther 
occupation  than  that  of  collecting  money,  searching  for 
arms,  and  foraging.^ 

The  three  small  armies  thus  brought  together  amounted 
to  about  1400  men.  They  were  men  of  various  natures, 
with  various  ultimate  objects,  having  no  powerful  leading 
mind  to  guide  them  to  a  steady  present  purpose.  When 
project  after  project  had  been  suggested  and  wrangled  on, 
the  design  of  marching  into  England  prevailed,  and  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  result  of  any  other,  this  was 
fatal.  The  Highlanders  long  resisted  this  decision,  and 
refused  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  council  of  war.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  and  habits  of  this 
curious  people,  their  conduct  will  not  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  ready  obedience  and  dependence  on  their  leaders 
shown  by  them  on  other  occasions.  They  were  more 
diffident  of  their  allies  than  afraid  of  their  enemies,  and 
they  would  have  less  scrupled  to  march  unsupported  under 
their  own  patriarchal  leaders,  in  whom  they  had  a  child- 
like reliance,  than  in  union  with  Englishmen  and  Borderers. 
Mar,  who,  to  his  very  scanty  qualifications  to  command, 
seems  to  have  added  some  Imowledge  of  the  Highlanders, 
anticipated  their  reluctance  to  cross  the  Border.  He  re- 
commended that  they  should  be  retained  in  Scotland,  and 
posted  so  as  to  harass  the  enemy  there  while  the  southern 
Scots  and  their  new  allies  were  trying  what  England  was 
to  do.^  This  would  aid  a  scheme  suggested  by  Winton, 
that  if  England  failed  them,  then  the  whole  force  should 
pass  northward  through  the  western  counties,  and  assist 
Mar  in  conquering  Scotland. 

General  Carpenter  was  on  his  way  to  meet  them,  and 
the  project  finally^  adopted  was  to  evade  him,  and  gain 

1  Patten,  49,  50.  >  Mar  Pftpen. 
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three  days'  march  by  passing  into  western  England  In 
execution  of  this  design  a  detachment  had  been  forwarded 
to  North  Tynedale,  when  the  Highlanders  specified  their 
determination  not  to  cross  the  Border.  The  marching 
orders  were  countermanded,  and  directions  were  given  to 
proceed  to  Hawick ;  but  the  suspicion  of  the  Highlanders 
was  thoroughly  roused — ^they  deemed  thi?  change,  so 
readily  adopted,  only  a  device  to  get  them  into  English 
ground;  and  separating  themselves  firom  the  anny,  they 
took  their  stand  on  a  hill,  saying  that  they  were  ready 
to  fight  any  enemy  they  were  brought  against,  but  they 
would  not  be  led  into  England.  Indeed  they  showed 
very  alanning  promptitude  in  fulfilling  the  main  function 
of  the  soldier ;  for  when  the  southern  bands  of  cavalry 
surrounded  them,  menacing  them  with  a  compulsory  sub- 
mission to  military  discipline,  they  formed  and  presented 
their  pieces,  crying  out  diat,  if  they  were  to  be  sacrificed, 
they  would  prefer  to  die  on  Scots  ground;  they  were 
far  more  ready  to  fight  with,  than  to  confide  in,  their 
allies.  1  Suspicious  of  every  one,  they  would  allow  none 
of  the  Lowl^d  leaders  but  Lord  Winton,  who  had  warmly 
opposed  the  march  into  England,  to  approach  them ;  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty,  and  after  arguing  with  them 
for  two  hours,  that  he  persuaded  them  so  far  to  place 
reliance  on  their  allies,  as  to  act  in  concert  with  them  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  Scotland.  The  Highlanders 
were  true  within  the  limits  of  their  engagement  Being 
in&ntry,  they  had  the  duty  of  mounting  guard ;  and  on 
the  night  of  their  arrival  at  Hawick,  seeing  some  cavalry 
patrolling  in  front  of  the  line,  the  sentinels  gave  the  alarm, 
and  the  whole  body  turned  out  and  formed  with  great 
promptitude  and  decision.  This,  like  its  train  of  prede- 
cessors, was  a  fiilse  alarm ;  and  it  has  been  said  Uiat  it 
was  designed  to  try  the  temper  of  the  EUghlanders  before 
an  enemy.^  If  it  was  so,  the  duty  of  making  the  feint  was 
one  of  no  small  danger. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Highlanders  seems  to  have  given 
a  new  vibration  to  the  quivering  councils  of  the  chiefs ; 

1  Patten.  67 ;  Tindal,  454.  *  Patten,  69. 
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and  a  considerable  detachment  was  sent,  on  the  3i8t, 
to  Ecdefechan,  with  instructions  to  invest  Dumfries — ^ 
project  implying  the  momentary  prevalence  of  Winton's 
scheme  for  a  junction  with  Mar,  by  a  passage  through 
the  west  of  Scotland ;  but  an  express  was  sent  after  the 
party,  with  orders  to  turn  southwards  towards  Longtown, 
in  Cumberland.^ 

An  officer  who  had  been  despatched  with  a  party  to  re- 
connoitre General  Carpenter's  force,  returned,  saying — "  I 
found  them  foraging  about  Jedburgh,  and  saw  that  their 
horses  were  jaded,  and  their  foot  raw  and  undisciplined. 
I  came  so  near  them  that  I  was  pursued  by  twelve  dragoons 
two  long  miles." '  This  intimation  justified  Kenmure  in 
having  recourse  to  another  council  of  war,  where  opinions 
were  as  much  divided  as  ever.  Macintosh,  who  was  a 
practical  man,  and  had  seen  abundance  of  savage  fight- 
ing, became  disgusted  with  all  these  councils  and  cross- 
marches.  He  heard  that  there  was  an  enemy  near,  and 
called  on  them  to  stop  their  consultations,  and  fight  him 
ofif-hand, — a  proposal  which  only  made  his  more  deliberate 
allies  say  that  he  saw  nothing  before  him  but  starving  or 
hanging.'  In  the  end  we  are  told  that ''  the  council  could 
come  to  no  resolution,  excepting  only  that  the  anny 
should  march;  but  they  did  not  determine  to  what  place."  ^ 
At  length  accident,  the  great  master  of  events  among 
feeble  councillors,  settled  this  harassing  question.  They 
had  proceeded  two  miles  from  Langholm  on  their  dubious 
journey,  when  they  met  Lord  Widdrington  and  some 
friends,  who  had  come  hot  from  Lancashire,  to  pray  that 
they  would  make  their  appearance  there,  and  become  the 
gathering  point  of  the  twenty  thousand  men  who  were 
prepared  to  leap  to  their  saddles  when  the  moment  for 


^  Patten  says  of  the  west  of  Scotland  project :  '*Here  they  might 
have  received  succours  from  France  and  jfrom  Ireland,  no  men-of-war 
bdng  in  all  those  seas  at  that  time.  In  a  word,  nothing  could  be  a 
greater  token  of  a  complete  infatuation,  that  Heaven  confounded  all 
their  devices,  and  that  their  destruction  was  to  be  of  their  own  work- 
ing than  their  omitting  such  an  opportunity  of  fixing  themselves  past 
the  possibility  of  being  attacked  "—P.  7a 

■  Jounial  of  a  Merse  Ofixer,  60,         '  Ibid.,  61.  *  Ibitt,  61. 
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rising  was  proclaimed.  This  settled  the  preponderance  of 
the  fluctuating  councils,  in  the  direction  of  the  project  of 
outmarching  the  Government  troops;  and  orders  were 
given  to  proceed  towards  Carlisle,  and  recall  the  detach- 
ment sent  forward  to  Dumfries. 

The  Highlanders,  still  true  to  their  stagnant  principlesi 
refused  obedience.  Their  leader,  Macintosh,  who  had 
no  prejudice  against  active  service  wherever  it  could  be 
obtained,  endeavoured,  with  all  his  eloquence  and  author- 
ity, to  prevent  their  desertion ;  and  by  one  who  was  sent 
from  the  army  to  know  their  final  determination,  he  was 
found  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  river  £sk,  endeavour- 
ing to  stop  them  in  their  attempts  to  march  northward, 
and  heard  emphatically  cursing  the  obstinacy  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  exclaiming,  with  true  professional  zest, 
"  Why  the  devil  not  go  into  England,  where  there  is  both 
meat,  men,  and  money?  Those  who  are  deserting  us  are 
but  the  rascality  of  my  men."  * 

Pecuniary  negotiations  were  now  commenced,  and  they 
were  offered  sixpence  a  day  of  regular  pay — ^reasonable 
remuneration  at  that  period  to  ordinary  troops,  but  to  the 
wild  children  of  the  mountain  a  glittering  bribe,  which  the 
most  steady  obstinacy  would  alone  resist.  It  was  partly 
effective.  Five  hundred  of  them  separated  from  the  army, 
dispersing  themselves  among  the  Dumfriesshire  hills,  to 
find  their  way  home,  should  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  capture  by  the  enemy,  while  the  remainder  reluct- 
antly joined  in  the  march  to  England.^ 

On  the  31st,  after  a  tedious  march,  the  insurgent  army 
reached  Longtown,  and  next  day  they  marched  to  Bramp- 
ton, the  uncertainty  of  their  movements  fully  protecting 
them  from  discovery  by  General  Carpenter,  who  heard  one 
day  that  they  were  in  fiiU  march  to  the  north-west,  and 
next  day  that  they  had  passed  him,  and  had  penetrated  so 
far  into  England  that  he  lost,  for  the  time,  all  trace  of  their 
destination.  They  were  now  under  the  chief  command  of 
Forster,  who,  even  in  England,  had  no  other  commission 
but  what  he  held  from  the  Earl  of  Mar.'    On  the  ad  of 

1  Tounua  of  a  Merse  Officer,  63.         >  Patten,  72.  *  Ibid.,  74 
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November  they  reached  Penrith,  where  they  were  con- 
fronted and  opposed  by  the  posse  comitatus  of  the  county, 
with  Lord  Lonsdale  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  at  their 
head  The  numbers  who  assembled  at  this  old  national 
gathering,  amounting,  by  the  lowest  computation,  to 
15,000  men,  would  have  been  creditable  to  the  constitu- 
tional spirit  of  the  north  of  England,  if  their  courage  had 
been  equal  to  their  alacrity;  but,  totsdly  unused  to  arms — 
indeed,  only  possessing  among  them  a  small  number  of 
weapons — ^diey  showed  that  a  heterogeneous,  ill-trained 
force,  such  as  that  of  the  rebels,  by  being  a  few  weeks 
under  discipline,  may  appear  powerful  in  comparison  with 
a  body  only  disciplined  for  one  day.  The  old  constitu- 
tional force  fled  in  confusion  when  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  first  formed  column  of  the  insuigents,  leaving  in  their 
hand  **  a  great  many  prisoners,  some  few  arms,  a  great 
number  of  pitchforks,  and  some  horses.''  ^  The  casualties 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  just  one  man  wounded, 
on  the  Government  side.  Here  at  last  was  a  victory, 
and  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  one.  It  was  therefore 
with  feelings  of  no  small  pride  and  elation,  that,  in  the 
small  town  of  Penrith,  they  proclaimed  King  James  III., 
at  three  o'clock;  and  later  in  the  evening,  after  hav- 
ing occupied  the  interval  in  their  usual  employment  of 
levying  taxes,  they  regaled  themselves  with  a  plentiful 
supper,  which  the  provident  bishop  had  destined  for  the 
refreshment  of  his  own  troops,  after  the  fatigues  of  victory.^ 
Finding  that  Penrith  did  not  afford  any  prospect  of  a  per- 
manent supply  of  provisions,  they  set  off,  at  an  early  hour 
next  morning,  towards  Appleby.  On  the  5th  they  marched 
to  Kendal.  During  a  great  part  of  their  journey  they 
were  in  a  well-preserved  game  country,  and  the  High 
landers,  who  were  excellent  marksmen,  amused  themselves, 

^  Joarnal  of  a  Merse  Officer.  Clarke,  in  his  Joamal,  says — "  By 
the  strictest  obseiratioii,  the  number  was  25,000  men,  bat  very  few 
of  them  had  any  regolar  arms." — Lancashire  Memorials,  75. 

*  Lancashire  Memorials,  76.  This  bishop;  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
was  the  renowned  William  Nicolson,  anthor  of  the  Knglish,  Irisl^ 
and  Scots  Historical  Libraries,  the  most  sagadoos,  and  one  of  the 
nost  laborious,  of  English  critical  antiquaries. 
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not  unprofitably,  in  bringing  down  some  hares  and  rabbits, 
and  an  occasional  deer.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  cir- 
comstances  of  triumph  and  enjoyment,  the  leaders  saw 
with  uneasiness  that  the  serious  business  of  their  expe- 
dition was  not  moving  onward  with  their  march, — the 
country  was  not  joining  them.  It  was  remarked  that  they 
just  obtained  one  recruit  between  Penrith  and  Appleby ; 
and  as  they  were  subject  to  a  good  many  desertions,  every 
day  saw  their  force  rather  reduced  than  strengthened.^ 

While  thus  meagrely  countenanced  by  dieir  firiends, 
they  saw  abundant  evidence  of  hostili^  and  unpopular- 
ity, in  passing  through  a  country  where  there  were  many 
Low  Church  Whigs,  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  Quakers ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  owed  their  tmintemipted  march 
more  to  the  peaceful  habits  and  the  timidi^  of  the  people, 
than  to  their  sympathy.*  They  went  forward  beneath  a 
continued  soaking  rain,  which,  suppressing  the  usual  mili- 
tary pageantry,  detracted  both  from  the  pomp  and  the 
terror  of  their  progress.  "  The  horse,"  says  an  eyewit- 
ness, "  did  not  draw  their  swords  nor  show  their  colours, 
neither  did  any  drums  beat,  only  six  Highland  bagpipes 
played."* 

The  several  parish  clergymen  where  the  troops  rested, 


^  Nor  was  this  one  recruit  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  up  for 
scarcity  by  value.  '*  This  man  stole  a  horse  about  one  hour  before  he 
joined  them,  and  deserted  from  them  the  next  day;  and  at  August 
Assizes,  1 7 16,  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  at  Appleby  for  stealing 
the  said  horse." — ^Lancashire  Memorials,  77.  Next  day  we  are  told 
that  **  none  joined  them  excepting  one  Mr  Francis  Thomburrow  of 
Selset  Hall,  near  KendaL  His  fether  sent  one  of  his  servant-men  to 
wait  upon  his  son,  because  he  was  in  scarlet  clothes,  and  styled  Cap- 
tain Thomburrow."  At  Kendal  it  is  said,  ''  a  joumejrman  weaver 
joined  them  here." — Ibid.,  80,  82. 

'  One  worthy  lady  justified  the  charge  against  her  sex,  of  display- 
ing the  extremity  of  sensitiveness  in  political  questions,  especially  if 
they  have  any  ecclesiastical  bearing,  "  Madame  Bellingham,  who 
was  godmother  to  Thomas  Forster,  and  tabled  in  Mr  Simpson's 
house,  would  not  admit  her  said  godson  to  see  her;  and  he  goine  np 
stairs  for  that  intent;  she  met  him  on  the  stairs,  gave  him  two  or  three 
boxes  on  the  ear,  and  called  him  a  rebel  and  a  Popish  tool,  which 
he  took  patiently."— Lancashire  Memorials,  82. 

*  Lancashire  Memorials.  8z. 
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were  desired  to  perform  the  Church  of  England  service^ 
substituting,  of  course,  in  the  Litany,  King  James  III. 
and  his  mother,  for  King  Greoige  and  the  several  branches 
of  the  royal  family.  This  was  a  severe  ordeal  to  the  Hi^ 
Churchmen ;  but,  swayed  by  the  cautious  attitude  of  those 
around  them,  they  seem  to  have  unanimously  declined  to 
commit  themselves  by  so  unequivocal  an  act,  and  to  have 
contented  themselves  with  giving  every  &cility  to  Patten 
and  the  other  avowed  Jacobite  clergymen.  While  at 
Appleby,  the  parson  and  curate  who  would  not  officially 
give  utterance  to  the  dangerous  prayers,  attended  during 
the  service,  when  they  were  read  by  Patten,  after  having 
given  directions  for  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  all  usuid 
preparative  ceremonies.* 

They  entered  Lancaster  on  the  7th  of  November,  and 
left  it  on  the  9th.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  enjoyed 
the  consciousness  of  popularity.  They  were  the  heroes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ladies,  who,  it  is  noticed  as  a 
matter  worthy  of  record,  met  the  officers  in  a  party  de- 
voted to  the  novel  and  aristocratic  luxury  of  tea.* 

The  Whigs  in  Lancaster  had  felt  themselves  so  strong 
as  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  defend  the  town. 
They  had  gone  so  far  in  a  project  for  destro3ring  one  of 
the  arches  of  the  bridge,  as  to  peel  ofif  part  of  the  paving; 
but,  on  consideration,  they  found  that  without  exterior 
succour  the  project  was  not  to  be  prudently  attempted. 
Having  obtained  undisturbed  possession  of  the  town, 
with  the  command  of  the  castle,  it  has  been  often  main- 
tained that  the  insurgents  would  have  pursued  their  wis- 
est course  if  they  had  fortified  their  position,  and  there 

1  Fatten,  86.  One  ingenious  calimpher  among  the  Jacobite  cler- 
gymen had  his  own  peculiar  method  of  attesting  his  loyalty.  In  Uie 
prayer-books  in  the  several  churches  he  scratched  out  the  names 
"Queen  Anne"  and  "the  Princess  Sophia,"  as  he  found  them 
printed,  and  substituted  those  of ''King  James"  and  "the  king's 
mother"  so  successfully,  that  we  are  told  "  the  said  words  are  writ 
witli  such  a  nicety  that  many  takes  them  to  have  been  printed." — 
Patten,  87 ;  Lancashire  Memorials,  97.  "  The  minister  of  Lan- 
caster does  not  make  use  of  that  book  now,  but  has  it  laid  by  in  the 
vestry." — Ibid. 

3  Lancashire  Memorials,  171;. 
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awaited  the  enemy.  But  they  were  doomed  to  complete 
the  circle  of  their  mistakes  and  follies ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
November,  amidst  rain,  and  through  deep  miry  roads, 
they  made  their  last  march  to  the  fatal  end  of  their  career. 
In ''  proud  Preston,"  as  this  home  of  the  old  Catholic  gentry 
of  Lancaster  was  then  called,  they  first  received  the  hearty 
welcome  of  the  general  public;  and  yet  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  zeal  of  many  hundreds  of  retainers 
who  here  joined  them,  were  but  a  miserable  realisation  of 
the  host  of  twenty  thousand  men  who  were  to  flock  to 
their  standard.  The  previous  negligence  and  irregularity 
of  the  leaders,  from  the  moment  o£  their  entering  these 
fatal  streets,  seemed  only  to  deepen  into  utter  oblivion 
and  unconsciousness.  A  prosaic  observer  who  was  pre- 
sent— an  attome/s  clerk— draws  their  conduct  in  a  few 
simple  words :  "  The  ladies  in  this  town,  Preston,  are  so 
very  beautiful,  and  so  richly  attired,  that  the  gentlemen 
soldiers,  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday,  minded  nothing 
but  courting  and  feasting."  ^  Foimding  on  the  attractions 
of  such  a  place,  the  sagacious  Marlborough  predicted — 
without  scouts,  and  without  leaving  the  retirement  of  his 
own  chamber — ^where  they  were  to  be  encountered,  as  one 
who,  knowing  the  road  a  tippler  has  taken,  may  calculate 
on  finding  him  in  the  most  convenient  dram-shop.  '^  It 
is  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Preston  on  the  map,  "  that 
we  shall  find  them."  ^ 

We  must  now  trace  the  various  elements  of  the  gath- 
ering storm  which  was  presently  to  burst  on  this  doomed 
expedition. 

General  Wills  had  the  duty  of  specially  protecting  Lan- 
cashire. Arriving  at  Manchester  on  the  8th,  he  found 
that  Carpenter  had  marched  from  Durham  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  On  the  12th,  his  small  force,  well  ordered, 
with  the  foot  in  front,  and  the  mounted  men  formed  into 
three  brigades,  began  their  march  to  Preston  by  break  of 
day.  Meanwhile  ugly  rumours  came  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  tranquil  general,  and  at  last  he  was  told  that  Wills 
was  marching  to  attack  him.    Utterly  unable  to  act  on  the 

1  Peter  Clark's  Diary,  107.  '  Lancashire  Memorials^  110 
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news,  if  he  was  even  in  a  state  distinctly  to  comprehend 
its  nature,  his  subordinates  found  it  necessary  to  take  their 
defence  into  their  own  hands.^ 

A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  sat  without  die  pre- 
sence of  the  commander.  They  came  to  resolutions  to 
send  forward  advanced-guards  to  the  Darwen  and  Ribble 
bridges,  and  to  put  the  whole  army  in  readiness  to  take 
the  field.  Next  morning,  however,  to  the  surprise  and 
indignation  of  the  unfortunate  officers,  these  onlers  were 
countermanded  by  Forster.^  It  was  indignantly  remarked, 
that  "the  most  revolting  part  of  the  general's  conduct 
was,  that  he  only  awakened  to  testify  to  his  amazed  sub- 
ordinates that  his  authority  had  not  slept  with  him."  ^ 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  a  clergyman  having  walked 
forth  of  the  town  widi  some  letters  to  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance, met  the  van  of  Wills's  army,  and  returned  with  the 
news,  after  having  been  spoken  to  by  that  general,  that 
Forster  appears  to  have  been  in  sober  earnest  convinced 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  He  then  went  forth  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment,  and  leaving  part  of  them  at  the 
Bridge  of  Ribble,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  town, 
pushed  forward,  untU  his  eyes  assured  him  that  all  the 
intimations  he  had  received  had  real  foundation.  In- 
stead of  immediately  returning  by  the  bridge,  and  forming 
his  plan  of  defence,  we  are  told  thus :  "  He  returned  by 
anodier  way,  and  ordered  his  chaplain  with  all  haste  to 
ride  back  and  give  an  account  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  issue  orders  for  their  reception,  while  he 
went  to  view  a  ford  in  the  river,  in  order  for  a  passage 
to  come  behind  them."* 

^  It  has,  indeed,  been  gently  reported,  that  the  commander-in-chief 
that  evening  "had  received  some  little  damage  in  the  course  of  a 
convivial  entertainment,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  that,  instead  of 
studying  military  despatches,  he  should  retire  to  bed.*' — Lancashire 
Memorials,  109. 

*  Toumal,  tU  sup.  *  Lancashire  Memorials,  109. 

^  Patten,  97.  The  chaplain  does  not  make  it  quite  dear,  if  he 
was  as  a  temporary  aid-de-camp  to  convey  specific  instructions,  or 
if  he  was  intrusted  with  a  general  message  to  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers to  do  what  they  thought  fit,  or  if  he  was  authorised  himself  to 
command 
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Bat  there  were  some  men  of  another  sort  in  this  belea- 
guered city,  whose  spirits  chafed  in  vain  indignation  and 
disappointment  for  opportunities  wasted  and  eneigies  un- 
employed. "Are  these  the  fellows  you  intend  to  fight 
Wills  with?"  said  old  Macintosh,  looking  more  grim  than 
ever;  "faith,  an  ye  had  ten  thousand  of  them,  I'd  fight 
them  all  wi^  a  thousand  of  his  dragoons.''^  But  he 
wasted  little  time  in  words;  his  duty  was  among  the 
trenches  and  barricades,  where  he  found  Derwentwater, 
the  aristocratic  idol  of  the  north,  labouring  coatless,  and 
endeavouring,  with  vain  individual  exertion,  to  repair  the 
shame  that  had  come  on  alL 

John  Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  an  immediate  follower 
of  Mar,  and  a  tough  soldier  of  Macintosh's  band  and 
school,  was  the  commander  whom  Forster  had  left  at  the 
bridge  with  a  hundred  "stout,  choice,  and  well-armed 
men."  This  bridge  was  the  great  pass  towards  Preston 
from  the  south,  and  the  first  point  to  which  any  general 
desiring  to  save  the  town,  or  diose  who  were  in  it,  would 
look ;  yet,  by  Forster's  order,  its  defence  was  immediately 
abandoned.  This  policy  has  been  vindicated,  because 
the  river  was  fordable  at  some  distance ;  but  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  fords  were  also  capable  of  defence,  and 
that  Wills  guarded  them  on  the  other  side  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  garrison.  That  experienced  general,  seeing 
the  bridge  abandoned,  suspected  some  deep  stratagem,  as 
old  gamblers  are  said  sometimes  to  apprehend  far-cal- 
culating policy  in  the  conspicuous  recklessness  of  a  raw 
beginner.^  The  place  was  fiill  of  narrow  lanes  and  broken 
ground ;  and  he  might  remember,  that  upwards  of  sixty 
years  ago,  it  was  in  that  very  spot  where,  both  armies 
fighting  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  the  hardest  en- 
counters in  Cromwell's  great  victory  of  Preston  were  firam 
royalist  ambuscades  among  the  lanes  and  broken  ground.' 
But  Wills  having  "proceeded  with  caution,  and  caused 
the  hedges  and  tibe  fields  to  be  viewed,"  was  so  astonished 
to  find  himself  here  also  without  an  opponent,  that  "  he 
concluded  that  the  enemy  was  fled,  and  expected  that 

*  Annals,  134.  '  Patten,  99.  *  See  chapter  hud  v. 
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they  had  abandoned  the  town  and  all,  and  would  endea- 
vour by  their  long  marches  to  return  to  Scotland."  ^ 

The  plan  of  defence  was  laid  down  by  Macintosh.  It 
was  the  simple  city  fortification  of  barric^es.  The  insur- 
gents had  brought  with  them  some  ships'  guns  which 
they  had  found  at  Lancaster,  and  making  four  bairicades 
at  so  many  of  the  principal  approaches  of  the  town,  two 
guns  were  mounted  on  each.  It  was  the  brigadier's  policy 
not  to  place  the  barricades  entirely  at  the  extremity  of  the 
town,  where  the  streets  radiated  out  to  the  countiy  in 
small  lanes,  through  which  they  might  be  flanked ;  but, 
with  all  the  advantage  the  system  might  give  to  the  enemy 
in  getting  possession  of  the  exterior  houses,  to  lay  the  lines 
of  defence  somewhat  nearer  the  centre  of  the  town  than 
the  places  where  these  avenues  branched  off.  Macintosh 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  principal  barrier  across 
the  entrance  from  the  Wigan  road,  and  close  to  the 
church.  General  Wills  inspected  these  preparations  from 
a  slight  rising  ground,  and  approaching  Macintosh's  bar- 
rier, two  dragoons  near  him  were  shot, — an  incident 
which  dispensed  with  a  summons  to  surrender.^ 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  general  attack  was 
made  on  Macintosh's  barrier.  A  slight  embankment, 
raised  nearer  the  extremity  of  the  town,  intended  rather 
to  perplex  the  enemy  than  to  be  defended,  was  im- 
mediately abandoned,  and  a  sharp  fire  was  opened  from 
the  main  barrier,  along  with  a  flanking  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry fi'om  the  houses  on  either  side.  Out  of  200  men 
who  entered  the  street,  120  were  killed  in  a  few  minutes.' 
This  slaughter  was  accomplished  by  the  Highlanders,  with 
the  musket — a  weapon  of  which  they  were  thoroughly 
masters  in  the  shape  of  rifle  practice.  For  the  clumsy 
artillery  put  at  their  disposal  diey  could  find  little  use ; 
and  though  they  were  aided  by  a  seaman  in  attempts  to 
work  them,  the  balls  were  chiefly  lodged  in  the  neigh- 
bouring houses. 

The  erecting  of  the  barrier  within  the  range  of  houses, 
if  it  served  to  baffle  the  besiegers  at  first,  gave  them  in 

*  Pitten,  99.        '  LADcashire  Memorials,  125.         >  jbid.,  135. 
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the  end  the  means  of  covering  their  attack.  The  princi- 
pal houses  beyond  the  barricade  were  occupied  by  some 
of  Macintosh's  men;  but  while  the  main  body  of  the 
besiegers  advanced  up  the  street,  subject  both  to  the 
operations  fh)m  the  barricade,  and  a  flanking  fire  from 
these  houses,  small  parties  were  sent  through  by-lanes  to 
attack  the  houses  in  the  rear;  and  the  rebels  being  dis- 
lodged from  two  of  them,  they  were  effectively  occupied 
by  Sie  Government  troops.  In  the  wide-spreadmg  modem 
manufacturing  city  scarcely  any  remnant  can  be  found  of 
the  buildings  that  gave  a  character  to  this  street  battle. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  houses,  that  of  Sir  Henry  Hough- 
ton, is  described  as  an  old  battlemented  mansion,  which 
commanded  the  head  of  the  hollow  way  leading  from  the 
bridge  to  the  town,  the  street  in  the  market-place,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  had  a  garden 
behind,  protected  by  a  high  brick  wall.^  It  seems  to  be 
doubtful  whether  it  was  through  the  negligence  of  Forster, 
or  the  successful  operations  of  the  besiegers,  that  this 
defensible  edifice  changed  masters.  The  other  houses 
between  the  barricade  and  the  exterior  of  the  town,  if  not 
defensible,  were  still  capable  of  offensive  use ;  and  being 
set  on  fire  by  the  besi^ers,  obliged  the  besi^ed,  who 
were  posted  on  either  side  of  the  barricade,  to  retreat 
farther  within  the  town.  The  houses  blazed  on  during 
the  night,  and  afforded  the  two  armies  light  for  their  con- 
flict The  possession  of  the  two  houses  occupied  by  the 
besiegers  was  felt  to  be  so  important,  that  Forster  was 
strongly  urged  to  make  a  great  effort  to  dislodge  them ; 
but  he  rested  on  a  maxim  which  was  probably  echoed 
from  a  saying  of  Macintosh,  '^  that  the  body  of  the  town 
was  the  security  of  the  army."  * 

The  attack  on  the  other  three  barriers  was  of  a  similar 
character.  The  assaiUng  troops  suffered  sharply  from  the 
covered  fire  of  the  rebels.  Houses  were  taken,  however,  and 
either  burned  or  occupied,  and  generally  the  besieged 
were  dose  pressed  when  the  shades  of  evening  fell.  All 
through  the  night  the  scattered  fight  went  on,  partly  by 

Memoriak.  ia&  ■  Ibid.,  199. 
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the  light  of  burning  houses,  partly  by  that  of  some  win- 
dows lighted  up,  under  an  order  of  General  Wills,  that  all 
the  houses  taken  possession  of  by  his  troops  should  be 
illuminated.^  During  that  eventful  night,  it  is  briefly  re- 
corded by  an  eyewitness  that  ''both  armies  lay  upon 
their  arms,  but  General  Forster  went  to  bed."* 

In  the  mean  time,  just  one  avenue  from  the  town,  the 
Fishergate,  opening  on  some  fords  of  the  Ribble,  in  the 
direction  of  Liverpool,  remained,  whether  from  design  or 
negligence,  uncovered;  and  while  the  part  of  the  rebel 
army  which  had  marched  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England  scorned  this  means  of  evading  the  crisis,  it  need 
scarcely  have  caused  surprise  that  the  new  recruits  should 
have  taken  this  opportunity  of  leaving  the  service  to  which 
they  had  been  for  so  brief  a  time  attached.  The  numbers 
who  thus  escaped  a  participation  in  the  final  catastrophe 
appear  to  have  been  considerable.' 

Next  mommg — Sunday,  the  13th — between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock.  Carpenter,  who  had  been  in  vain  following 
the  track  of  the  insurgents  from  the  Scots  Border,  with  a 
body  of  2500  men,  all  cavalry,  reached  Preston.  This 
general,  whose  rank  entided  him  to  take  the  command-in- 
chief,  announced  his  approval  of  the  dispositions  adopted 
by  Wills.  Though  he  generously  desired  the  inferior 
officer  to  carry  on  the  work  he  had  begim,  and  reap  the 
honour  of  the  achievement,  Carpenter's  arrival  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  alterations  in  the  disposition  of  the  be- 
sieging army.  The  line  of  drcumvallation  was  rendered 
more  complete.  The  path  through  the  Fishergate,  by 
which  so  many  of  the  insurgents  had  made  their  escape, 
was  effectively  covered ;  and,  while  the  line  was  in  some 
places  narrowed  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  concentrating  the  troops  on  any 
point  which  the  insurgents  might  attempt  to  force.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  beleaguered  army  saw  inevitable  de- 
struction glaring  them  in  the  face. 


*  Patten,  113. 

'  Jotinud  of  a  Merse  Officer ;  Lancashire  Memonaia.  133. 

*  Lancashire  Memonals,  135. 
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There  arose,  at  this  dread  juocture,  a  vital  but  charac- 
teristic division  in  the  rebel  camp.  The  Highlanders  pro- 
posed to  rush  forth  and  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
or  sell  their  lives  at  the  highest  bloody  price :  the  English 
gentlemen  began  to  occupy  their  minds  with  possible  ntgo- 
tiations  for  a  surrender.  A  surrender  by  insurgent  chie& 
is  not  necessarily  an  act  either  of  timidity  or  of  selfish- 
ness, since  it  may  save  many  lives  among  their  humble 
followers  in  the  field,  at  the  sure  cost  of  their  own  on  the 
gibbet  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
view  of  Forster  and  the  subordinate  chiefs.  They  opened 
a  treaty  with  the  besiegers,  and  made  anxious  efforts  to 
obtain  tenns  of  surrender.  Their  representative.  Colonel 
Oxburgh,  socially  known  to  some  of  the  royalist  officers, 
obtained  an  interview  with  Wills  between  one  and  two 
o'clock.  He  proposed  that  the  forces  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  on  condition  of  being  received  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  recommended  by  the  victorious  general  to  the 
royal  mercy.  Wills  made  an  answer  whic^  was  at  least 
candid.  He  said :  "  I  will  not  treat  with  rebels.  They 
have  killed  some  of  the  king's  subjects,  and  they  must 
expect  to  undergo  the  same  ^te."  **  You  are  an  officer 
and  a  man  of  honour,"  said  Oxburgh,  "  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  show  mercy  to  people  who  are  willing  to  submit" 
Wills  made  a  reply  which,  though  it  may  sound  hard,  was 
honest,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  military  duty : 
^*  All  that  I  can  do  for  you  is,  that  if  you  lay  down  your 
arms  and  submit  yourselves  prisoners  at  discretion,  1  will 
prevent  the  soldiers  from  cutting  you  to  pieces,  and  give 
you  your  lives  until  I  have  iisuther  orders ;  and  I  will  allow 
you  but  one  hour  to  consider  these  terms."  On  being 
driven  to  a  farther  explanation,  he  said :  "  If  I  had  the  in- 
clination, I  have  not  the  power,  to  give  you  any  tenns, 
otherwise  than  by  sparing  the  lives  of  the  rebels  until  his 
majest/s  pleasure  be  farther  known.  If  you  expect  any 
other  terms,  return  to  the  town  immediately,  and  I  will 
attack  you,  and  cut  you  to  pieces.  I  will  give  you  but 
one  hour  to  consider  these  terms."  ^ 

^  State  Trials,  xv.  857  a  $tq.  ;  Lancashire  Memorials,  I^A 
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Though  he  seemed  to  question  if  it  were  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  war^  the  investing  commander  allowed  the  in- 
surgents an  armistice  until  next  morning,  on  their  giving 
hostages  not  to  raise  new  works  or  escape.  After  some 
dangerous  demonstzations  by  the  Highlanders,  who  said 
they  knew  nothing  about  terms  of  surrender,  and  some 
efforts  to  escape  in  spite  of  the  armistice,  quiet  possession 
was  taken  of  Preston,  and  all  found  in  arms  there  were 
made  prisoners.  The  En^h  captives  numbered  462, 
the  Scots  1088. 

The  conclusion  of  the  affair  of  Preston  was  contempo 
rary  with  two  events  in  the  north,  &tal  to  the  Jacobite 
cause ;  and  the  three  blows  coming  together,  though  their 
conjunction  was  fortuitous,  fell  with  die  emphasis  of  an 
effective  combination.  The  less  important  of  the  northern 
events  was  the  recapture  of  Inverness,  mainly  achieved 
through  a  petty  revolution,  highly  illustrative  of  the  High- 
land social  system.  Simon  Fraser,  not  yet  acknowledged 
as  Lord  Lovat,  accomplished,  along  with  the  Laird  of 
Culloden,  a  perilous  journey  to  the  abode  of  his  clan,  after 
his  achievements  on  the  Border.  He  was  there  adinitted 
chief  by  Highland  allegiance,  though  the  law  gave  the 
estates  to  another  who  was  then,  witi^  such  of  the  dan  as 
he  had  prevailed  on  to  follow  him,  in  Mar's  camp.  It  was 
the  policy  of  Simon  to  make  a  great  demonstration  on  the 
other  and  safer  side.  He  found  300  men,  who  had  re- 
fused to  follow  the  Jacobite  banner  of  his  rival,  ready  at 
his  call.  Placing  himself  at  their  head,  like  a  sovereign 
with  an  army,  he  sent  notice  to  the  disaffected  clansmen 
who  had  followed  the  l^al  owner  of  the  estates,  to  return 
immediately  to  their  duty,  threatening  them  witii  ejection 
from  their  holdings,  and  military  execution  against  their 
families  and  possessions  if  they  failed.  As  men  exorcised 
by  a  command  which  it  would  be  wicked  and  futile  to  resist, 
the  Erasers  left  Mar's  camp,  just  before  the  momentous 
battle  of  Sherifi&nuir,  and  joined  their  brethren.  Lovat 
found  Duncan  Forbes,  afterwards  the  great  and  good 
Lord  President,  defending  the  old  fortalice  of  Culloden ; 
whfle  his  father-in-law,  Hugh  Rose,  held  his  neighbouring 
tower  of  Kilravock  against  repeated  attacks,  and  with  n 
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wdl-ordei  ed  force  of  200  men,  made  his  mansion  do  tiie 
proper  sendee  of  a  fort  in  protecting  the  surrounding 
country. 

Their  efforts  were  important  from  their  position.  North- 
ward of  Loch  Ness  and  the  chain  of  minor  lakes,  the 
power  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  on  the  Government  side, 
balanced  that  of  Seaforth,  Glengarry,  and  the  other  Jacob- 
ite leaders ;  and  in  their  absence  at  Mar's  camp  was  su- 
perior. Thus  the  fortified  houses  near  Inverness  had  all 
the  importance  of  Border  fortresses ;  and  the  reduction  of 
Inverness,  for  the  Hanover  interest,  would  relieve  their 
owners  of  their  perilous  position,  by  giving  their  friends 
the  command  of  the  pass  between  the  North  Highlands 
and  the  rest  of  Scotland.  The  small  body  under  Rose 
and  Forbes,  with  Lovafs,  and  a  party  of  the  Grants, 
amounted  in  all  to  about  1300  men — a  considerable  force 
in  that  war  of  small  armies.  They  laid  plans  for  systemat- 
ically investing  Inverness ;  but  before  it  was  necessary  to 
operate  on  them,  the  garrison  silently  evacuated  the  place, 
dropping  down  the  river  in  boats  on  the  night  of  the  13  th 
of  November,  and  sailing  for  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mo- 
ray Firth.  This  afiair  seems  to  have  cost  no  other  casualty 
than  the  death  of  a  brother  of  Rose  of  Kilravock  in  a 
premature  and  rash  attack.  Thus  the  Government  had 
the  command  of  the  eastern  pass  between  the  North 
Highlands  and  the  low  country,  leaving  passable  only  such 
routes,  beyond  the  western  extremity  of  Loch  Ness,  as 
were  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  garrison  at  Fort 
William.^ 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  part  of  the  country  where 
Mar  and  Aigyle  confronted  each  other,  and  the  third  great 
blow  was  to  be  given.  The  true  policy  of  an  insuigent 
leader  is  to  strike  and  astound — it  was  the  necessary 
policy  of  a  leader  of  Highlanders;  but  Mar  remained 
devious  and  uncertain,  awaiting  the  course  of  events,  and 
trusting  to  accidental  good  fortune.    The  English  Jacob- 

^  Major  Fraser's  MS.  Narrative.  Genealogical  Dednctioii  of  the 
Fanodly  of  Rose  of  Kilravock,  35a  Contemporary  pamphlet  w 
*'The  Conduct  of  the  Well-aflected  in  the  North." 
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ites  were  expected  to  rise,  but  they  did  not  Ormond 
and  a  large  French  force  were  to  make  a  descent  on 
England ;  but  Ormond  came  almost  alone  to  be  laughed 
at,  and  be  glad  to  escape.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
mised Dutch  reinforcements  of  the  Government  were  on 
their  way,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that,  instead  of 
Aigyle's  little  army  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  Mar 
woidd  have  to  face  a  larger  force  than  his  own.  His 
leaders  having  too  much  time  to  think  and  talk,  caballed 
and  grew  discontented  The  Highlanders,  instead  of  being 
led  to  immediate  battle,  which  they  deemed  the  only  func- 
tion of  an  army,  were,  for  a  hopeless  project  of  fortifying 
Perth,  set  to  trenching,  embanking,  and  other  drudgery, 
which  their  souls  abhorred. 

Intending  to  move  southward  without,  as  it  would 
seem,  any  definite  object,  on  the  loth  of  November,  the 
Earl  of  Mar  broke  up  his  camp  at  Perth,  marching  to 
Auchterarder ;  and  two  days  later,  Argyle,  after  calling  in 
his  outposts,  led  his  small  compact  army  northwards.  On 
the  i2di,  Mar  advanced  in  two  divisions.  The  advance 
consisted  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair  with  his  Fifeshire 
squadron,  two  other  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  northern  and  western  clans — the  various  MacDonald 
tribes,  the  MacLeans,  the  Camerons,  the  Stewarts,  and 
the  Gordons,  with  a  considerable  force  of  Breadalbane 
Highlanders,  whose  effective  presence  did  not  prevent 
their  aged  chief  from  afterwards  claiming  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government  for  having  kept  his  clan  from 
participation  in  the  insurrection.^    The  Highlanders  were 

^  After  the  battle  we  are  told  that  **  Breadalbane's  three  hundred 
men  were  gone  home,  and  his  lordship,  too  cunning  not  to  see 
through  the  whole  affidr,  we  could  never  promise  much  on  his  friend- 
ship.- His  undertaking  to  send  us  twelve  hundred  men,  and  his  tak- 
ing money  for  the  whole,  when  he  never  sent  but  three,  taught  us 
what  we  had  now  to  expect  from  him,  though  the  character  of  his  whole 
life  did  not ;  lus  business  was  to  trick  others,  and  not  to  be  tricked."— 
Master  of  Sinclair's  Memoirs,  26a  His  contingent  was  com- 
manded hj  Campbell  of  Glenderule.  He  became  himself,  however, 
io  fiu:  visible,  prowling  about  the  camp  at  Perth,  "seeking  more 
money,"  as  to  give  opportunity  for  the  following  sketch  of  him  by  the 
Master  of  Sindair :   **  His  extraordinary  character  and  dress  made 
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nominally  led  by  General  Gordon,  but  his  actual  powei 
could  be  no  more  than  that  of  aid-de-camp,  as  each  clan 
was  headed  by  its  own  patriarch,  who  unwillingly  took 
orders  even  from  the  commander-in-chief.  While  the 
clans  marched  toward  Dunblane,  Mar,  with  the  rear,  was 
to  rest  at  Ardoch,  where  the  stiU  distinct  remains  of  the 
Procestrium  of  the  Roman  camp  might  serve  as  a  partial 
fortification.  The  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  had  drawn 
his  lessons  in  war  in  the  grand  theatre  of  Marlborough's 
victories,  was  scandalised  at  the  slovenly  and  perilous 
arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  the  army  for  the  night,  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  It  was  down 
in  the  trough  or  narrow  glen  watered  by  the  Allan.  He 
remarked  that,  to  the  inexperienced,  it  seemed  safe,  be- 
cause it  was  a  place  not  easily  to  be  found  and  difficult  of 
access ;  but  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  the  handling  of 
troops,  especially  of  cavalry ;  and  it  depended  on  lucky 
accident,  and  the  enemy's  ignorance  of  their  dangerous 
position,  that  they  were  not  destroyed.^  When  in  the 
morning  they  ascended  the  steep  bank  from  this  perilous 
hollow,  there  came  to  them  first  a  lame  boy,  and  then  an 

everybody  run  to  see  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  spectacle.  Among 
others  my  curiosity  led  me.  He  was  the  merriest  grave  man  I  ever 
saw,   and  no  sooner  was  told  anybody's  name,  tnan  he  had  some 

{>leasant  thing  to  say  to  him  ;  mocked  the  whole,  and  had  a  way  of 
anghing  inwudly  that  was  very  perceptible." — ^Memoirs  of  the  In- 
surrection, 185,  186. 

^  **  All  the  ground  about  had  a  sudden  rise  from  the  houses  and  yards 
for  two  hundred  paces,  except  towards  the  north,  where  we  were  hard 
upon  the  river,  which  was  behind  us ;  for  it  can't  be  properly  said  that 
we  had  front  or  rear,  more  than  it  can  be  said  of  a  barrel  of  herrings. " 
.  .  .  "  AU  that  night  our  army  lay  in  that  small  circumference, 
and  I  believe  eight  thousand  men — for  we  were  about  that  num- 
ber— ^were  never  packed  up  so  dose  tc^ether  since  the  invention  of 
powder ;  and  I  can  take  it  upon  me  to  defy  the  most  ingenious  en- 
gineer, after  a  month's  thinking,  to  contrive  a  place  so  fit  for  the  de- 
struction of  men,  without  being  in  the  least  capable  to  help  them- 
selves. God  knows,  had  we  been  attacked  by  any  three  regiments  of 
foot,  posted  in  the  high  grounds  about,  they  had  cut  us  to  pieces,  or 
drove  us  into  the  river,  wluch  was  just  behind,  or  for  what  I  know 
not  twenty  paces  from  us  ;  nor  oould  the  most  r^;ular  troops  on  earth 
eictended  their  front  out  of  that,  or  form  in  any  order,  to  uneven  the 
ground  was,  and  so  slipper;  witi:  the  frost.'' — ^Memoirs,  206-208. 
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old  peasant  WQman,  to  the  Tan,  to  intiiiiate  that  Aigyk 
was  marching  northward,  and  had  reached  the  town  of 
Dunblane  before  them.  These  chazacteristic  messeogeis 
were  sent  to  them  by  the  sympathising  wife  of  the  Laird  of 
Kippendavie,  in  whose  domain  they  were  to  fight  The 
advance  was  stopped,  the  rear  brought  np,  and  die  whole 
insmgent  army  formed  on  an  eminence  north  of  the  Sheriff- 
miiir.  Aigfie^  fearing  a  surprise  should  he  quarter  his 
men  in  the  town  of  Dunblane,  commanded  from  the 
neighbouring  ground,  stationed  them  on  an  adjoining 
height 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  die  13th,  the  two  armies, 
conscious  of  each  other's  presence,  saw  that,  if  there  were 
a  combat,  it  would  take  place  on  the  Shenffiuuir.  Mar 
could  not  change  the  ground  without  risk,  and  Argyle 
considered  it  suitable  for  the  movements  of  his  horse,  on 
which  he  mainly  relied  to  balance  his  inequality  of  num- 
bers. The  muir  is  a  broad  eminence,  whidi  is  formed  by 
a  spur  of  the  Ochils,  but  swells  so  gently,  that  at  a  dis- 
tance it  seems  an  elevated  plane.  As  a  platform  project- 
ing into  the  great  basin  between  the  Ochil  and  Grampian 
range,  it  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  from  which,  at  the  same  time,  its  own  surface 
was,  of  course^  conspicuously  visible.  Hence  neither 
army  could  deploy  on  the  muir  without  its  movements 
being  easily  ascertainable  by  the  other.  But  there  were 
peculiarities  in  the  immediate  character  of  the  ground, 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  impeded  the  mutual 
observation  of  two  forces  actually  occupying  it  Mar  saw, 
on  an  eminence  between  him  and  Dunblane,  a  clump  of 
officers,  whom  he  righdy  conjectured  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Aigyle  and  his  staff,  surveying  the  position  of  the  Jacob- 
ites. Ever  undecided.  Mar,  with  a  force  which,  in  better 
hands,  would  have  poured  down  on  Argyle  and  routed 
his  sniall  army,  called  a  coundL  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  limited  committee  of  responsible  general 
officers,  but  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  the  eager,  the 
opinioiuuive,  and  die  reluctant  Of  the  last,  there  were 
some  important  leaders  who  had  views  of  making  terms 
with  Argyle,  and  who  murmured  their  doubts  of  the 
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expediency  of  risking  a  battle.  But  their  hesitationa 
were  drowned  in  the  fierce  cry  of  ''  Fight,  fight,"  by  the 
clan  leaders,  who,  with  the  enemy  before  them,  could  ill 
understand  how  there  were  two  views  to  be  taken.  They 
were  echoed  by  the  exulting  shouts  of  their  followers.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  more  resolute  commanders 
than  Mar  to  keep  them  fix)m  flying  at  the  enemy's  throat, 
and  he  put  hiniself  at  their  head,  an  unwilling  general 
forced  by  his  troops  to  lead  them  to  battle.  On  leaving 
the  ground  where  they  had  passed  the  night,  the  insur- 
gents swept  in  four  columns  through  a  morass  towards  the 
gradual  ascent  of  the  muir.  Their  motion,  tending  to  the 
right,  threatened  to  take  the  small  army  of  Argyle  in  front 
and  wiDg  at  once,  and  almost  to  surround  it  Marching 
with  a  tendency  to  the  right,  he  ascended  the  muir  by  the 
opposite  end.  He  drew  up  in  two  lines,  with  six  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  and  three  squadrons  of  horse  on  either 
wing.  The  duke  commanded  on  the  right, — an  able 
officer,  General  Wightman,  bringing  up  the  centre,  and 
General  Witham  commanding  the  left  wing. 

This  army  did  not  consist  of  quite  4000  men,  but  they 
were  almost  entirely  seasoned  troops,  in  compact  condi- 
tion, according  to  the  formal  discipline  of  the  day,  and 
unencumbered  with  stragglers.^  The  insurgents,  about 
three  times  as  numerous  when  all  who  belonged  to  their 
camp  were  counted,  were  intended  to  operate  in  four 
strong  columns  of  infantry,  each  flanked  by  cavalry.  The 
order  was,  however,  speedily  disturbed,  the  Highlanders 
running  forward  in  clumps,  discharging  their  muskets,  and 
then  dashing  on  their  enemies  with  the  broadsword,  to 
scatter  them,  or  to  be  scattered  by  them.  If  any  one  gave 
the  Highlanders  an  effective  command,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  MacLean,  who,  by  a  loud  appeal  to  his 
own  men,  brought  the  other  clusters  on  the  right  far  on  be- 
fore the  body  of  the  army.  Of  the  rapid  contest  called  the 
battle  of  Sheriflinuir,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey  a 

1  The  Glasgow  yolonteers,  though  under  an  able  commander. 
Colonel  BUckadder,  who  pronounced  them  fit  for  the  field,  were  left, 
much  to  the  mortification  of  their  leader,  to  keep  Stirling  bridi^e.— 
life  <ii  Col.  Blackadder.  ch.  xix. 
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distinct  impression.  The  nature  of  the  ground  explains 
one  source  of  confusion,  in  the  two  armies  being  unable 
to  see  each  other  until  they  had  almost  met  hand  to  hand. 
The  muir  is  a  hill,  but  a  very  gentle  one ;  and  it  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  a  r^ular  curve,  presenting  in  all  parts 
a  segment  of  a  sphore,  or  rather  an  oblate  spheroid. 
There  are  no  rapid  declivities,  and  no  plains.  Hence  in 
every  part  of  the  hill  there  is  a  close  sky-line,  caused 
by  the  immediate  curve ;  and  where  there  is  so  much  of 
the  curve  as  will  reach  a  perpendicular  of  some  eight  feet 
between  two  bodies  of  men,  they  cannot  see  each  other. 

Hence,  the  armies  not  being  mutually  visible,  each 
failed  in  the  design  of  facing  the  other.  Each  tended 
more  to  the  right  than  its  leader  had  designed,  and  thus 
the  left  of  either  was  outflanked.  Hence  came  the  ludi- 
crous peculiarity  of  the  contest,  that  the  right  of  either 
army  was  victorious.  The  impetuous  rush  of  the  High- 
landers carried  Witham,  with  his  horse  and  foot,  before 
them  down  the  steep  declivity  towards  Dunblane,  with 
much  slaughter.  Both  were  unformed,  but  this  gave  the 
Highlanders  a  decided  advantage :  they  came  on  in  charges, 
— the  method  of  fight  with  which  they  were  familiar ;  but 
they  caught  their  opponents  in  the  helplessness  of  what 
was  termed  "  the  long  march."  The  charge  of  the  High- 
land left  was  steadily  received  by  Argyle's  right  and  centre, 
fully  formed.  The  Highlanders,  thus  firmly  met,  swayed 
and  faltered,  and  scampered  off  to  form  and  rush  on  again. 
But  the  cavalry  pursuing  them,  gave  them  no  time  to  halt 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  were  routed.  With  troops  of 
another  kind,  the  victory  of  Mar's  right  wing,  being  by  a 
superior  over  an  inferior  force,  might  have  been  extended 
over  the  whole,  since  the  pursuers,  had  they  been  well  in 
hand,  might  have  been  brought  up  on  Argyle's  rear  or 
flank,  so  as  to  expose  him  to  two  armies,  each  larger  than 
his  own.  But  such  complex  movements  were  not  consis- 
tent with  the  Highland  method  of  fighting,  which  decided 
the  matter  with  a  rush.^ 


^  The  officer  of  Marlborough's  school,  whose  account  of  the  bivouac 
has  been  cited,  thus  describes  his  comrades  in  action  :  "  On  our  first 
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Argyle  was  left  to  pursae  his  advantage  with  vigour,  and 
to  drive  the  fugitives  entirely  off  the  field.  Mar  retreated 
to  Perth.  The  vktorious  part  of  his  army,  stationed  on 
an  eminence  near  Kippendavie,  menaced  the  pursuing 
army  on  its  return,  but  were  not  disposed  to  recommence 
the  battle.  Argyle  was  allowed  to  take  the  victor's  privi- 
lege of  occupying  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  found  the 
enem/s  useless  cannon,  and  some  other  trophies.  The 
slaughter  is  estimated  at  about  800  on  the  insuigent, 
and  600  on  the  Government  side.  There  were  several 
men  of  mark  in  both  armies,  whose  adventures  have  been 
commemorated  in  traditional  anecdotes.  The  Master  of 
Sinclair  stood  under  suspicion  of  designed  inaction.  Rob 
Roy,  who  was  present  with  a  few  of  his  banditti,  stood 

coming  we  saw  the  enemy's  colouzs,  and  their  heads,  and  screwed 
bayonets,  all  marching  in  haste  towards  our  left,  along  our  front, 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  us;  but  the  gentlemen  would  not  beliere 
it  was  the  enemy,  and  some  cried  out  it  was  my  Lord  Strathmore's 
colours.  I  was  both  grieved  and  angry  to  see  them  still  in  that 
humour  of  not  believing  their  own  eyes,  and  told  them  they  were 
union  colours  which  they  saw,  and  that  they  knew  that  Strathmore's 
regiment  and  colours  were  left  in  Perth,  and  asked  them  if  any  of 
our  folks  had  grenadear  caps  and  bayonets  or  red  coats,  and  whence 
they  thought  these  could  come."  **  When  I  was  about  this  I  saw  and 
heard  a  gentleman  come  up  to  General  Gordon,  calling  to  him  with 
great  oaths  to  attack  the  enemy  before  they  were  formed,  and  was 
told  it  was  old  Captain  Livingston  of  Dumbarton's  regiment  Gordon 
excused  himself  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  till  he  had  spoke  to  Mar ; 
but  on  Mar's  not  being  to  be  found  or  seen,  he  soon  consented,  Liv- 
ingston representing  to  him  that  he'd  lose  his  time."  The  writer  was 
in  the  victorious  hjuf  of  the  insurgent  army,  and  for  all  the  confusion 
he  saw,  has  given  his  testimony  to  the  effect  of  the  Highland  rush  ; 
"The  order  to  attack  being  given,  the  two  thousand  Highlandmen, 
who  were  then  drawn  up  in  very  good  order,  ran  towards  the  enemv 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  always  firing  some  dropping  shots,  whicn 
drew  upon  them  a  general  salvo  from  the  enemy,  which  began  at 
their  left,  opposite  to  us,  and  run  to  their  right  No  sooner 
that  begun,  the  Highlanders  threw  themselves  flat  on  their  bellies  ; 
and,  when  it  slackened,  they  started  to  their  feet.  Most  threw  away 
their  fuzies,  and,  drawing  their  swords,  pierced  them  everywhere 
with  an  incredible  vigour  and  rapidity,  in  four  minutes' time  from  their 
receiving  the  order  to  attack.  Not  only  all  in  our  view  and  before  us 
turned  their  backs,  but  the  five  squadrons  of  dragoons  on  their  left, 
commanded  by  G^eral  Witham,  went  to  the  right  about,  and  never 
looked  back  until  they  had  got  near  Dunblane,  aLnost  two  mUes  from 
ns." — Master  of  Sinclair's  Memoirs,  216,  217. 
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quietly  apart,  watching  an  opportunity  for  plunder,  and, 
when  ordered  to  charge,  answered  with  surly  selfishness, 
that  if  they  could  not  do  it  without  him,  they  could  not 
with  him.  The  insuigents  lost  the  Earl  of  Strathmore 
and  the  young  chief  of  Clanranald.^  In  Aigyle's  army  the 
Earl  of  Forfar  was  slain,  and  several  gendemen  volunteers 
were  severely  wounded.  Mar,  though  among  the  fugitives, 
claimed  a  victory  in  the  usual  terms  of  his  hollow,  £uthless 
manifestoes.  It  was  unquestionable  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  had  performed  a  service  above  many  victories; 
for  i£  he  had  not  absolutely  defeated  an  army  three  times 
as  large  as  his  own,  he  had  beaten  it  back,  and  baffled  the 
purpose  of  its  leader. 

To  the  Highlanders,  the  question  whether  they  had 
gained  a  victory  or  not,  was  unpleasantly  solved  by  the 
total  absence  of  the  legitimate  fruit  of  victory — plunder. 
They  were  sick  of  the  whole  af^,  and  took  their  usual 
remedy  of  silent,  unceremonious  dispersal.  If  it  had  any 
effect,  it  only  hastened  their  scattering.  When  the  Lowland 
gentlemen,  who  were  to  be  left  by  &em  in  great  difficulty 
and  danger,  spoke  of  surrendering  on  terms,  the  High- 
landers did  not  understand  such  niceties,  and  always 
tnisted  the  final  conclusion  to  their  swords  or  their  he^ 
Mar  put  it  to  the  Duke  of  Aigyle  whether  he  had  power 
to  grant  terms  ?  He  had  ever  a  warm  heart  for  his  coun- 
trymen, and  seems  to  have  hailed  the  prospect  of  a  sur- 
render and  amnesty  with  lively  satis&ction.  He  had  no 
such  powers,  but  he  pleaded  for  them.  His  plea  received 
the  coldest  of  all  rebuff — ^no  official  notice. 

While  the  smaU  insiugent  force  awaited  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  adversary  to  crush  it,  the  first  prayers  of 

'  A  brief  testimony  to  the  yirtaes  of  Strathmore  brings  a  toach  of 
light  and  charity  into  the  malignant  Memoirs  of  the  Master  of  Sin- 
clair :  "When  he  found  all  taming  their  backs  he  seised  thecolonrs, 
and  persuaded  fourteen,  or  some  such  number,  to  stand  by  him  for 
some  time,  which  drew  upon  him  the  enemy's  fire."  "  He  was  die 
young  man  of  alll  ever  saw  who  approached  the  nearest  to  perfec- 
tion, and  had  a  just  contempt  of  all  the  little  lies  and  selfish  tricks, 
so  necessary  to  some,  and  so  common  amonest  us ;  and  his  least 
quality  was  that  he  was  of  a  noble  ancient  family,  and  a  man  of 
quality."— p.  227 
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the  leaders  were  in  one  point  realised  As  the  climax  of 
perplexity  and  dismay,  they  heard  that  their  king  had 
arrived  at  Peterhead.  He  had  with  him  but  six  followers, 
and  one  of  them  posting  southward  with  the  news  of  the 
landing  to  the  camp,  the  others  accompanied  him  in  dis- 
guise through  Aberdeen.  On  reaching  Feteresso,  a  man- 
sion of  his  young  adherent  the  Earl  Marisdial,  he  first 
dropped  his  disguise,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  King. 
The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  a  body  of  Jacobite  gentry 
who  had  been  forcibly  substituted  for  the  constituted  offi- 
cers by  the  Earl  Marischal,  immediately  ofifered  him  their 
loyal  homage.  The  Episcopal  clergy  passed  an  address  of 
the  kind  that  had  been  unknown  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
They  were  rapt  in  thankfiilness  to  the  Deity  who  had  so 
miraculously  preserved  the  king's  most  sacred  life  to  bless 
his  people.  They  prayed  that  it  might  be  continued  to 
prosper  his  arms,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  wicked  and  the 
misguided  to  allegiance  and  duty,  and  to  establish  him  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  in  a  long  and  happy  reign, 
blessed  with  royal  progeny.  And  besides  these  usual 
elements  of  loyal  ecclesiastical  addresses,  they  gratuitously, 
with  a  falsehood  so  transcendent  that  it  looks  like  mock- 
ery, said, — "Your  princely  virtues  are  such,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  you  are  worthy  to  wear  a 
crown  though  you  had  not  been  bom  to  it" 

After  a  short  detention  from  an  attack  of  ague,  the 
interesting  stranger  moved  southward  by  Glammis  and 
Dundee  to  his  camp  at  Perth,  which  he  reached  on  the 
6th  of  January.  There  he  graciously  desired  to  see  the 
little  Kings  of  the  Highlands  with  their  armies ;  a  few  still 
remained,  and  the  arrival  seems  to  have  brought  others 
back.  On  their  exhibiting  some  portions  of  the  Highland 
exercise  and  discipline,  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  them 
his  royal  commendation.  But  the  approval  was  by  no 
means  reciprocal.  The  EUghlanders  were  strangers  to 
those  subtle  principles  of  apostolic  succession  or  divine 
right,  of  which  the  dieoretiod  purity  was  held  to  be  rather 
confirmed  than  weakened  by  the  wretchedness  of  the 
physical  medium  through  which  it  might  happen  to  pass. 
They  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  associate  greatness 
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and  authority  with  the  immediate  means  of  employing 
them,  and  especially  with  physical  strength,  and  the  in- 
dications of  courage  and  determination.  Their  legends 
reminded  them  of  instances  where  decrepit  or  timid  chiefii 
had  to  be  deposed  and  be  replacet  by  hardy  daring  kins- 
meuy  who  could  effectively  lead  the  clan.  And  when  they 
saw  in  the  great  chief  of  all  their  chie&i  the  never  robust 
frame  shaken  by  dissipation,  the  feeble  lazy  eye,  the 
sallow  cheek,  the  imbecile  smile,  and  the  listless  move^ 
ments — ^the  vision  of  such  a  descendant  of  the  heroic  race 
of  Stewart  fell  upon  them  with  the  coldness  of  despair. 
Though  the  Highlanders  generally  professed  a  reverential 
reserve  about  great  men  and  great  things,  yet  it  appears 
that  they  cotdd  not  suppress  their  uncomfortable  aston- 
ishment, and  asked  each  other  if  the  apparition  could 
speak.  ^ 
But  however  deficient  he  might  be  in  the  qualities  for 

^  See  "  A  tine  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Perth,  &c.,  written 
by  a  Rebel"  This  has  been  supposed,  bat  apparently  on  insufficient 
grounds,  to  have  been  the  production  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair.  In 
9ijm  iPesfrit  of  the  peiiod,  called  "  A  Hue  and  Cry  after  the  Pre- 
tender,"  his  personal  defects  are  deverly  mixed  with  the  still  linger- 
ing belief  in  bis  spurious  origin,  and  other  assailable  peculiarities.  It 
b  supposed  to  be  issued  after  his  departure,  and  begins,  "  Whereas 
one  James  Stewart,  alias  Oglethrope,  alias  Cheyuier,  aHas  Pre- 
tender, aUas  King,  alias  no  King :  neither  Caesar  nor  Nullus ; 
neither  a  man  nor  a  mouse ;  neithier  a  man's  man  nor  a  woman's 
man,  nor  a  statesman,  nor  a  little  man,  nor  a  great  man ;  neither 
^.ngfiAnMm  nor  Frenchman,  but  a  mongrdion  between  both ;  neither 
wise  nor  otherwise;  neither  soldier,  nor  saUor,  nor  cardinal ;  with- 
out fiither  or  mother,  wiUiout  fiiend  or  foe,  without  foresight  or  after- 
sight,  without  brains  or  bravery,  without  house  or  home,  made  in 
the  figure  of  a  man,  but  just  alive,  and  that's  aU ;  hath  clandestinely 
lately  doped  fnfm  his  firiends  through  a  back-door,  and  has  not  been 
seen  or  heard  of  since  ;"  and  proceeding  in  this  strain,  there  is  this 
epitome  of  the  prince's  visit :  "  And  whereas  the  said  alias  pretendei 
to  come  here^  to  watch  and  fight,  to  bring  men  and  money  with  him, 
to  train  an  anny  and  march  at  the  head  of  them,  to  fig^t  battles  and 
besiege  towns,  bat  in  reality  did  none  of  these,  but  skulked,  and 
whined,  and  speedied,  and  cryed,  stole  to  his  headquarters  by  night, 
went  away  before  morning;  and  having  smelled  gunpowder,  and 
dreamed  of  an  enemy,  burnt  the  comtry  and  ran  away  by  the  light 
of  it^^-A^lv*  Lib.,  coc.  3-2, 
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heading  a  successful  restoration,  he  showed  himself  a 
remarkable  adept  in  acting  the  part  of  an  acknowledged 
monarch,  with  a  firm  throne  and  tmlimited  power.  His 
answers  to  addresses  were  as  brief  and  chilling  as  if  long 
occupancy  of  an  assured  empire  had  made  the  very  adu- 
lation of  his  obsequious  subjects  troublesome  and  dis- 
tasteful He  took  up  his  state  in  Scone  Palace — a  place 
well  chosen  for  its  historical  associations  with  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Scots  kings.  There  he  created  much 
mysterious  curiosity  by  the  accurate  royal  etiquette  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  the  canonical  arrangement  of 
his  many  dinner-courses  creating  among  the  simple-living 
Highlanders  a  mysterious  feeling  which  almost  restored 
their  lost  respect  He  condescended  to  touch  for  the 
**  king's  evil."  He  speedly  issued  six  gracious  proclama- 
tions, very  few  of  which  had  an  opportunity  of  even  a 
pretended  enforcement  The  first  was  for  a  general 
thanksgiving  on  account  of  his  safe  arrival ;  another  com- 
manded the  cleigy  to  pray  for  him ;  the  third  was  for  the 
currency  of  foreign  coin,  and  elicited  the  remark  that 
there  was  only  too  little  of  it  in  the  country,  and  an  an- 
nouncement of  fresh  arrivals  would  have  been  more 
acceptable  than  the  unnecessary  injunction;  the  fourth 
was  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Estates;  the  fifth  re- 
quired all  able-bodied  male  persons,  firom  sixteen  to  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  repair  to  his  standard ;  and  the  last  ap- 
pointed his  coronation  to  take  place  on  the  23d  of  Januanr. 
Ere  the  day  fixed  for  this  great  event,  he  was  occupied  m 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  cares  and  dangers  of  his 
enterprise.  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  the  pride  of  the 
Jacobite  ladies  to  contribute  their  rathor  scanty  trinkets 
as  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  likeness  of  a  kingly 
crown  for  the  august  occasion. 

The  relative  strength  of  Aigyle's  force,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Mar's,  were  daily  increasing ;  and  the  insurgents 
felt  distinct  indications  tiiat  their  opponents  were  prepar- 
ing to  march  northwards  and  conclude  the  contest  Their 
precarious  position  suggested  the  necessity  of  clearing  the 
country  intermediate  between  them  and  Argyle,  of  shelter 
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and  provisions.  This  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
the  croel  operation  of  burning  out  the  inhabitants,  and 
sending  them  forth  homeless  and  foodless  on  the  wintiy 
earth.  It  appears  that  none  of  the  military  commanders 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  such  an  act,  and  they  re- 
quired authority  under  the  sign-manuaL  Warrants  were 
successively  granted  in  the  middle  of  January,  "  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  our  reign,"  giving  authority  in  each  in- 
stance to  ''bum  and  destroy"  each  village,  ''with  the 
houses,  cows,  and  forage  "  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  the 
cluster  of  picturesque  villages  between  the  slopes  of  the 
Ochils  and  the  Grampians,  including  Criefif,  Muthill,  and 
Auchteraxder  iamtd  in  ecclesiastical  controversy,  were 
sentenced  to  destruction.  The  doom  was  enforced  in  die 
midst  of  a  heavy  snowstorm ;  and  though  it  was  not  in 
the  orders  that  personal  violence  shotdd  be  done  to  the 
people,  and  none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  slain,  yet 
it  was  impossible  that  young  and  old  shotdd  be  sent  fordi 
from  their  homes  and  winter  stores,  to  wander  in  the  cold, 
without  suffering  hardships  and  horrors  from  which  many 
of  them  were  relieved  by  death.^ 

The  Dutch  troops,  under  Cadogan,  who  had  entered 
the  Thames  in  the  middle  of  November,  by  very  deliber- 
ate movements  reached  Argyle's  camp  before  die  end  of 
December,  and,  with  English  auxiliaries,  added  6000  men 
to  his  small  force.  Detachments  were  instructed  to  drive 
the  insurgents  from  Burntisland  and  their  other  posts  on 
the  coast  of  Fife, — a  duty  productive  of  small  local  con- 
flicts, mentioned  in  the  pamphlets  and  correspondence  of 
the  day ;  but  in  the  end  easily  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  the  vessels  of  war  in  the  Forth.  Waiting  until  he  ob- 
tained some  artillery  from  Berwick,  it  was  the  aist  of 
January  ere  Aigyle  made  his  first  distinct  movement 
General  Guest  was  sent  on  that  day,  with  a  small  detach- 

^  An  inhabitant  of  Anchteraider  drew  np  a  narrative  of  the  scene 
called — *'  Accounts  of  the  Binning  of  the  Villages  of  Ancfaterunder, 
Muthill,  Crieff,  Blackfozd,  Dalreoch,  and  Dunning,  about  the  be- 

S'nning  of  the  year  1716 ; "  printed  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitknd 
lub,  ToL  iii. 
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ment  of  dragoons,  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  pene- 
trating the  coxmtry,  then  buried  in  deep  snow.  The 
insurgents  hoped  to  find  a  respite  in  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  the  advance  of  the  dragoons  was  an  alarming 
intimation  that  their  hour  was  come.  Such  country 
people  as  could  be  found  were  pressed  to  the  arduous 
duty  of  clearing  the  roads,  to  enable  Argyle's  forces  to 
advance.  It  was  not  until  the  29th,  that  the  main  body 
of  the  army  began  its  march,  passing  the  night  of  the  30th 
in  the  ruins  of  Auchterardor,  where  they  found  the  natural 
hardships  of  a  winter  march  increased  by  the  desolating 
policy  of  their  enemy.*  The  camp  at  Perth,  by  the 
arrival  of  scouts,  was  prepared  on  the  28th  for  the  im- 
mediate approach  of  Argyle. 

The  scene  at  Preston  was  now  reacted  in  all  but  the 
imminence  of  the  danger.  A  miscellaneous  council  of 
people,  coming  and  going,  sat  day  and  night  talking,  dis- 
puting, vituperating,  and  threatening,  but  doin^  nothing. 
The  Highlanders,  into  whose  calculations  dehberate  re- 
treat never  entered,  exulted  in  the  certainty  that  a  battle 
could  no  longer  be  postponed,  and  were  maddened  with 
angry  disappointment  when  diey  found  hesitation  and 
doubt  about  the  course  to  be  adopted  The  military  men 
in  general  were  for  holding  out,  believing  that,  poor  as 
were  the  defences  of  the  town  in  an  ordinary  season,  the 
frost  and  snow,  preventing  the  enemy  firom  throwing  up 
field-works,  would  give  them  the  full  advantage  of  fighting 
under  cover.  But  Mar  and  others  began  to  speak  of  a 
retreat  as  necessary  for  the  prince's  safety.  There  was 
almost  a  little  civil  war  within  the  camp  itself.  The  fight- 
ing men  ruffled  the  courtiers  in  the  streets,  passing  from 
angry  altercation  to  threats.  For  what  purpose  were  they 
brought  there  ? — ^was  it  to  fight  like  men  or  to  flee  like  pol- 
troons ?  Why  had  their  prince  come  among  them  ? — ^was 
it  to  head  them  and  cheer  them  on  to  battle,  or  was  it 
to  see  how  many  of  his  subjects  were  prepared  for  the 
shambles?     The  grim  Laird  of  Glenbucket  swore  that 

^  Annali  of  Geoige  T     OunpbeU's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  25L 
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the  loyal  dans  would  seize  their  king  and  fight  around 
him  ten  thousand  strong — a.  threat  calculated  to  strike  the 
direst  tenor  into  the  heart  of  the  royal  stranger.^  This 
eminent  personage  was  prevailed  on  to  attend  a  council 
of  war,  where  his  evident  fear  of  warlike  resolutions,  and 
of  in  some  measure  having  his  personal  safety  compro- 
mised, dropped  bitter  despondency  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Highland  leaders.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  voice  of  the 
combative  was  still  for  war.  No  army  can  fight  when  the 
leaders  have  resolved  that  it  shall  retreat  or  yield  Since 
the  arrival  of  the  prince,  the  politicians  had  been  whisper- 
ing to  each  other  the  impression  they  had  all  received, 
that  the  attempted  restoration  must  be  abandoned.  All 
that  remained  was  to  choose  the  appropriate  time  and 
method.  There  was  considerable  sagacity  in  the  view 
that  the  deep  snow  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  safe  dis- 
persal of  a  Highland  army  not  to  be  neglected,  since  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  stragglers  before  they 
could  each  find  his  own  home,  and,  divested  of  martial 
characteristics,  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  peaceful 
peasant  It  was  believed,  indeed,  that  Argyle  had  cal- 
culated on  the  same  results, — that  he  was  desirous  rather 
to  let  the  insurrection  die  than  to  extinguish  it :  and,  to 
let  his  countrymen  have  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  had 
protracted  his  operations  untU  the  snow  fell,  determined 
to  complete  them  at  the  least  favourable  moment  for  the 
pursuit  of  fugitives.  On  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  it  was 
remembered  that  even  if  they  held  Perth  against  Argyle, 
he  could  cross  the  fix)zen  river,  and  efifectually  cut  oS  the 
communications,  so  that  the  leaders  would  be  prevented 
from  escaping  abroad  by  the  coast,  and  the  Highlanders 
from  gaining  the  refuge  of  their  mountains.  To  some, 
to  whom  these  views  were  not  convincing,  it  was  mjrs- 
teriously  whispered  that  there  was  a  deep  perfidious  plot 
within  the  camp  to  seize  the  prince  and  sell  him  to  the 
enemy. 

When  the  remaining  Highlanders  saw  that  the  prospect 
of  a  battle  was  hopeless^  they  rapidly  melted  away  in  didr 
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usual  manner^  dispersing  by  hundreds  in  the  direction  of 
their  particular  vaUe^^  On  the  30th  of  January — uneasily 
noticed  as  the  anniversazy  of  the  mar^rrdom  of  Charles 
I. — ^the  retreat  was  organised,  and  it  began  at  midnight. 
The  main  body,  ever  dwindling  by  desertion,  crossed  the 
river  on  the  ice,  marching  on  to  Dundee,  and  dience  to 
Montrose.  Aigyle,  hearing  that  Perth  was  empty,  entered 
it  at  the  head  of  600  dragoons  on  the  31st ;  but  his  main 
force,  glad,  after  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  of  the 
shdter  of  a  town,  remained  there  two  days'  march  behind 
their  enemy. 

When  the  insurgents  reached  Montrose  on  the  3d  of 
Februaxy,  the  diminished  army,  whose  suspicions  had 
been  roused  by  the  coastward  direction  of  their  route, 
were  alarmed  by  seeing  some  French  vessds  close  to  the 
harbour,  while  diey  noticed  other  indications  of  desertion. 
To  appease  their  suspicions,  the  usual  parade  was  kept 
up  round  the  prince's  quarters,  a  march  was  ordered  that 
night,  and  his  baggage  was  forwarded.  But  the  plan  for 
an  escape  had  been  accurately  prearranged,  and  the 
prince,  accompanied  by  Mar,  walked  by  a  by-lane  to  a 
boat  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  a  French  vessel,  which 
a  few  days  afterwards  landed  them  between  Dunkirk  and 
Calais.  This  incident  gave,  of  course,  an  impulse  to  the 
desertion.  General  Gordon,  left  in  command,  entered 
Aberdeen  on  the  6th,  with  little  more  than  1000  men. 
Here,  as  a  radiating  point,  they  dispersed  in  groups,  no 
longer  preserving  the  pretence  of  an  army,  while  about 
140  of  the  leading  men  were  conveyed  to  France  by 
vessels  sent  by  instruction  to  hover  along  the  Aberdeen- 
shire coast  A  considerable  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
lost  this  opportunity,  passed  through  the  Highlands  to 
Burghead,  on  the  coast  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  there 

^  As  a  method  of  emphatically  describiDg  this  peculiarity,  it  ap- 
pears that  at  the  besimiiiig,  **  One  of  their  leaders  remarked,  that  he 
feared  the  HiffhlancEaB  wonld  desert  their  coloms  in  three  cases :  1st, 
If  they  were  long  without  being  bron^  to  action,  they  wonld  tire 
and  go  home ;  2d,  If  they  fought  and  were  victorious,(they  wonld  plun- 
der and  go  home ;  jd.  If  they  fbug^t  and  were  beaten,  they  would 
run  away  and  go  home" — ^Master  of  Sinclair's  NarratiTe. 
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taking  boat,  crossed  through  Caithness  to  Orkney.  They 
were  picked  up  by  a  French  vessel,  and  conveyed  to 
Guttenburgh,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  King  of 
Sweden,  who  in  the  middle  of  his  wild  projects,  could  not 
have  received  more  acceptable  visitors.  No  man  of  con- 
sideration was  seized  in  Argyle's  march.  When  he  reached 
Aberdeen  on  the  8th,  there  was  not  an  army  to  oppose 
him.  A  few  stragglers  only,  amounting  to  about  200 
men,  were  overtaken  in  the  pursuit  and  made  prisoners. 
So  ended  the  rebellion  of  1715. 
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Wb  have  seen  to  its  end  the  attempt  to  restore  the  lineal 
succession  in  the  house  of  Stewart,  and  to  break  the 
parliamentary  settlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  The 
chief  question  remaining  was,  what  were  the  victors  to  do 
with  the  many  hundreds  of  the  vanquished,  with  whom 
the  fortresses  and  prisons  were  crowded?  No  Govern- 
ment can  extend  to  defeated  insurgents  the  privilege  of 
prisoners  of  war,  without  opening  the  way  to  continued 
insecurity,  and  causing  more  public  misery  than  the  ut- 
most severity  can  create.  The  security  which  nations 
have  against  the  turbulent  dispositions  of  their  neighbours 
is,  that  they  cannot  be  assailed  by  isolated  collections  of 
individuals:  tht  State  itself  must  make  war.  But  if  a 
Government  were  to  treat  all  the  individual  subjects  who 
disturb  its  order,  with  the  etiquette  due  to  nations  mak 
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ing  war  with  it,  all  guarantee  for  internal  tranquillity  would 
vanish.  No  diplomatic  interchanges,  no  consultation  of 
other  powers,  no  formal  goyemment  arrangements  and 
preliminaries,  would  be  necessary.  Whenever  interest  or 
passion  excited  them  with  sufficient  force,  bands  of  the 
people  would  rise  against  any  Government,  however 
beneficent,  if  the  alternative  were  success,  or  a  treaty 
without  punishment 

The  weight  of  responsibility  and  the  martyrdom  by  axe 
or  gibbet,  that  attests  their  sincerity,  are  the  proper  alterna- 
tive of  the  leaders — as  we  go  downwards  there  are  pallia- 
tions. We  come  to  those  who  have  not  made  the  contest, 
but  have  taken  the  worse  side  in  it  after  it  was  made  for 
them.  In  the  insurrection  just  ended,  indeed,  many  of 
the  followers  were  innocent  of  true  rebellion.  They  were 
obedient  to  the  Government  which  they  saw  established; 
for  during  several  months,  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth 
was  under  the  rule  of  Mar,  who  called  himself  com- 
mander-in-chief for  his  majesty  King  James  VIIL  In 
many  instances,  those  who  were  nominally  rebels  had 
been  pressed  into  the  service  by  the  virtually  existing 
Government 

But  even  to  the  leaders  there  was  a  palliation  on  this 
occasion  which  did  not  attend  the  subsequent  rebellion 
of  1745.  The  epoch  of  a  change  of  dynasty  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  new 
Government  so  as  to  suppress  opposition ;  but  it  is  not  an 
appropriate  time  for  a  sanguinary  retaliation  on  those 
whom  the  neglect  of  precautionary  arrangements  has 
tempted  to  resist  the  new  order  of  things.  It  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  the  friends  of  the  abjured  system 
have  strong  temptations,  if  not  justifications,  for  setting 
it  up  if  they  do  not  see  tiie  new  system  firmly  established. 
At  such  a  jimcture  as  a  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
throne,  they  have  many  excuses  for  desiring  to  try  over 
again  the  great  political  question  in  which  they  have  been 
defeated,  £f  the  force  against  them  be  not  overwhelming. 

So  it  was  in  Scotland  The  Hanover  succession  was 
unprotected.  The  adherents  of  the  Stewarts  were  tempted 
to  try  over  again  the  question  of  their  expulsion.    Since 
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the  first  mistake  of  neglecting  to  protect  the  country  had 
been  committed,  the  best  remedy  was  to  show  that  power 
enough  existed  for  overwhehning  insurrection  and  ren- 
dering a  second  outbreak  hopeless.  This  was  the  spirit 
countenanced  by  the  victorious  general  and!the  adminis- 
trators of  justice  in  Scotland.  Duncan  Forbes,  to  whom, 
fieir  more  than  any  other  man,  the  country  owed  its  relief 
from  the  subsequent  rebellion,  predicted  that  excessive 
penalties  and  forfeitures  following  the  first  outbreak 
against  the  Hanover  succession,  would  in^ibly  lay  the 
foundation  of  another.^  Forbes,  at  the  time  when  he 
took  up  this  stand,  was  an  assistant  law-ofiicer  of  the 
Crown.  When  such  sentiments  prevailed  in  such  a 
quarter,  it  was  vain  to  seek  vengeance  through  the  penal 
institutions  in  Scotland.  Some  few  were  put  to  deatli 
under  martial  law  in  Scodand.  But,  though  attempts 
were  made  to  enforce  the  new  treason  law,  it  is  question- 
able if  in  Scotland  any  instances  occurred  of  punishment 
by  the  courts  of  criminal  justice  for  concern  in  the  insur- 
lection.  The  penal  retributions  were  inflicted  through 
English  tribunals,  and  were  thus  treasured  in  the  Scots 
mind  as  a  national  aggression  and  injury. 

The  first  great  supply  of  prisoners  was  naturally  ob- 
tained at  the  reduction  of  Preston,  which  filled  the  west- 
em  prisons  to  overflowing.  Instant  arrangements  were 
made  for  punishing  those  who  had  held  commissions  in 
the  British  army.  Thus,  by  order  of  court-martial,  Captain 
Philip  Lockhart,  the  brother  of  the  annalist ;  Major  Nairn ; 
Ensign  Erskine ;  and  John  Shaftoe,  an  Englishman,  were 
shot  Captain  Dalziel,  when  brought  to  trial,  was  able  to 
show  that  he  had  resigned  his  commission,  and  that  the 
vacancy  was  filled  up,  so  that  he  escaped  death ;  and  Lord 
Charles  Murray  with  difficulty  obtained  grace  on  the  state- 
ment that  he  luid  made  over  his  commission  to  a  relation, 
and  had  drawn  no  pay.* 

The  miscellaneous  crowd  of  prisoners  were  tried  by 
commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  at  Liverpool,  selected 

I  Cnlloden  Papen,  63. 

*  Lancashire  Memorials,  176 ;  Patten. 
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for  the  ^eat  judicial  solemnity  on  account  of  the  loyalty 
of  its  citizens.  A  large  number,  found  guilty,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Lancashire  towns  for  execution ;  and 
the  public  mind  was  brutalised  by  scenes  too  closely 
analogous,  in  their  external  character  at  least,  to  Jeffireys' 
campaign.  It  is  painful  to  see,  on  the  list^  the  many 
Highland  names  followed  with  the  word  "labourer,"  in- 
dicating that  they  belonged  to  the  humblest  class.^  Too 
implicit  allegiance  had  been  the  weakness,  instead  of 
rebellion  being  the  crime,  of  these  men ;  and  in  many 
instances  they  had  been  forced  into  the  service  for  which 
they  were  punished,  as  absolutely  as  the  French  conscript 
or  the  British  pressed  seaman.  More  even  to  be  pitied 
than  the  victims  consigned  to  the  industrious  hangman, 
were  those  who,  in  the  mercy  of  the  Crown,  were  sent  to 
the  plantations,  where,  except  a  few  who  might  be  the 
accidental  favourites  of  fortune,  they  lived  in  abject  and 
harassing  slavery. 

The  most  distinguished  among  the  prisoners  were  con- 
veyed to  London  in  a  laige  body;  and  their  reception  in 
public  procession,  called  from  the  zealous  Whig  Mstorian 
Oldmixon  a  comparison  with  the  august  ceremony  of  the 
Roman  triumph.  Tales  about  intriguing  Jesuits,  the  In- 
quisition, chams,  gags,  and  anthropophagous  Highland 
savages,  had  created  alarm  and  anger  in  London,  and 
made  the  Jacobites  extremely  unpopular.  The  London 
mob,  though  never  sanguinary,  is  sufficiently  rude  and 
offensive  in  its  exultation.  Until  their  sickening  of  the 
continued  slaughter  produced  a  reaction,  they  enjoyed 
with  boisterous  hilarity  the  fall  of  the  Jacobites,  yelhng 
forth  ribald  lampoons,  and  jangling  harsh  music  upon 
warming-pans,  as  symbolic  of  the  reputed  origin  of  the 
Pretender.  Yet  the  victims  had,  in  some  measure,  a 
consolation  for  their  unpopularity,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
sympathising  friends;  and  as  Jacobite  enthusiasm  has 
ever  been  apt  to  assume  a  liquid  form,  it  was  observed 

^  See  the  Lancashire  Memorials,  and  the  coUectioa  of  doco- 
ments  published  in  1717,  under  the  title,  '  A  Faithfnl  Register  of  ti^ 
hte  Rebellion.' 
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that,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  the  prisons  of 
London,  like  £Eivoured  taverns  at  some  great  fair,  over- 
flowed with  bacchanalian  mirth  and  revelry.  Brigadier 
Macintosh,  remarkable  for  the  grim  ferocity  of  his  scarred 
face,  attracted,  in  the  captive  procession,  glances  which, 
through  the  influence  of  his  formidable  presence,  had  in 
them  more  respect  than  ridicule,  even  from  the  exulting 
crowd.  Ere  he  had  been  long  among  them,  he  performed 
a  feat  which  made  him  still  more  the  object  of  admiring 
awe.  While  some  others,  like  Forster  and  Nithsdale, 
escaped  by  plot  or  accident,  Macintosh,  though  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year,  aided  by  some  stout  associates,  knocked 
down  the  keeper  and  turnkey  of  Newgate,  and  rushed 
forth.  Like  wild  beasts  accustomed  to  the  jungle,  who 
escape  from  a  menagerie,  they  felt  themselves  sadly  at  a 
loss  how  to  thread  the  complicated  streets  of  London, 
and  several  of  them  were  taken.  Their  leader,  however, 
escaped  abroad,  and  lived  to  be  a  benefactor  of  his  coun- 
try by  promoting  its  agriculture.  The  feat  was  performed 
on  the  4th  of  May — ^tiie  day  before  the  fugitives  were  to 
be  brought  to  trial  When  the  pomp  of  justice  assembled 
next  day,  the  Londoners  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  news 
that  the  bold  mountaineer  had  superseded  its  functions. 
Macintosh  was  decidedly  popular  among  the  Hanoverian 
mob,  who  celebrated  his  heroism  in  ballads  which  were 
not  flattering  to  their  own  countiymen.^ 

The  proceedings  against  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
captives  derived  an  eminent  constitutional  character  from 
the  motion  of  Mr  Lechmere,  in  the  Commons,  on  9th  of 
January,  for  an  impeachment  of  the  rebel  lords.  His 
speech  was  memorable  in  its  day,  and  to  the  reader  of  the 
nineteenth  century  bears  distinct  marks  of  its  emphatic 
political  meaning.  It  solemnly  announced  the  determin- 
ation of  the  Commons  to  supersede  the  Crown,  and  take 

^  In  one  of  them  Macintosh  and  Foister  are  thus  emphaticallj 
oontmsted: 

"Macintosh Is  a  Yaliant  toldier. 

He  carried  a  muiket  on  hii  ■hooldcr; 
Cock  your  instob— draw  your  rapper- 
Damn  you  Forater,  for  you're  a  tndfeor. 
Wuh  a  <a.  la,  la,  ta,  da,  ra,  da." 
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the  position  of  accusers,  under  the  old  constitotiona] 
form  of  impeachment  It  was  necessary  to  teach  the  new 
monarch,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large,  that  the  Jacobites 
were  not  merely  rebels  against  the  kmg,  but  enemies  of 
the  constitution — ^that  this  was  not  so  much  a  question 
between  the  German  Guelphs  and  the  Norman  Stewarts, 
as  between  parliamentary  settlement  and  the  despotic 
principle  of  divine  right  To  assert  this  distinction,  the 
Commons  came  solemnly  forward  with  their  impeach- 
ment— a  form  with  which  the  monarch,  as  the  head  of  the 
central  government,  could  not  interfere ;  and  Lechmere, 
though  a  Crown  lawyer,  well  asserted  die  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  House. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Scots 
Lords,  Nithsdale,  Winton,  Camwath,  Kenmure,  andjNaim, 
along  with  Derwentwater,  the  popular  hero  of  ballad  ro- 
mance, and  Lord  Widrington.  And  now  was  tried  by 
the  sternest  test,  the  right  of  these  men,  on  the  plea  of 
honest  sincerity,  to  commit  their  humble  followers  to  a 
desperate  cause,  spill  blood,  and  disturb  an  empire.  The 
zealot  martyr  ofifers  stem  unconfessional  silence  to  the 
judicial  charge — ^he  who  has  well  weighed,  and  is  assured 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  fights  it  out  in  the  new  arena 
of  the  judicial  tribunal.  The  selfish  losing  gambler  is 
penitent,  and  prays  for  mercy  on  the  sanction  of  that 
humanity  which  he  has  not  extended  to  the  victims  of 
his  ambitious  projects.  The  last  was  a  sadly  conspicuous 
element  in  the  conduct  of  the  impeached  lords.  They 
all,  save  Winton,  pleaded  guilty.  Camwath  and  Nairn, 
in  giving  their  plea,  as  if  it  were  little  more  than  a  form, 
prayed  that  the  House  would  intercede  for  mercy  to 
them;  and  they  made  some  remarks  in  extenuation, 
speaking  certainly  of  their  conduct  as  a  crime,  but  rather 
as  if  that  were  ^e  accepted  term  which  it  was  right  to 
use,  than  as  if  they  were  guilty  beings.  But  Kenmure 
amd  Nithsdale  were  servilely  penitent,  with  confessions  of 
guilt  and  adjurations  of  loyalty  which  form  a  degrading 
commentary  on  their  conduct  and  character.  We  know 
that  the  entreaties  for  others  to  spare  them  were  deeply 
urgent,  and  it  is  perhaps  but  charitable  to  suppose,  that 
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in  the  humiliation  of  denying  their  principles,  they  had 
but  obeyed  domestic  entreaties  to  spare  themselves.  It 
was  not  wonderful  that  the  Lord  Steward  should  taunt 
them  with  their  unhallowed  endeavours  to  dethrone  one 
to  whose  '^ divine  virtues" — ^he  reminded  them  that  it 
was  their  own  epithet — ^they  now  appealed  for  mercy* 
Lord  Winton  took  a  position  more  manly  and  original 
He  would  not  confess  himself  a  traitor.  It  was  abhorrent 
to  the  descendant  of  his  high-minded  and  loyal  ancestors 
to  adopt  the  odious  expression.  He  had  been  in  the 
army  certainly,  but  not  conspicuously  or  actively,  and  he 
had  been  driven  into  his  position  by  the  exasperating  and 
cruel  conduct  of  his  enemies.  Protracted  by  this  tardy 
resistance,  the  august  pageantry  of  the  High-Steward's 
Court  lasted  from  the  loth  of  January  to  the  19th  of 
March.  The  usual  savage  sentence  was  pronounced,  ac- 
companied by  that  customary  intimation  which  mixed  the 
puexile  with  the  horrible,  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
rank  of  the  criminals,  the  more  brutal  and  disgusting 
characteristics  of  the  butchery  would  be  omitted. 

From  the  high  rank,  influential  social  position,  and 
powerful  relationship,  of  the  convicts,  especially  of  Der- 
wentwater,  efforts — ^persevering,  resolute,  almost  desperate 
— were  made  to  obtain  mercy.  The  unusual  incident 
occurred  of  the  wives  of  Nithsdale  and  Nairn  breaking 
through  the  restraints  of  a  court,  catching  the  king  by 
surprise,  and  personally  importuning  him.  The  doors  of 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  besieged  by  the 
frantic  wives,  and  the  supplicating  kin  and  friends,  seek- 
ing addresses  for  mercy  to  the  throne,  while  they  were 
eagerly  seconded  within  the  Houses;  yet  in  both  there 
was  a  party  strongly  opposed  to  a  relaxation,  not  only  on 
party  grounds,  but  from  the  constitutional  risk  of  opening 
the  question,  whether  the  Crown  could  defeat  the  execu- 
tion of  a  judgment  sought  by  the  Commons  and  awarded 
by  the  Lords  through  the  method  of  impeachment.  The 
Commons  avoided  importunity  by  adjournment  The 
Lords  carried  an  address  to  the  Crown  in  favour  of  their 
condemned  brethren,  neutralised,  however,  in  the  view  of 
its  chief  promoters,  by  a  clause  limiting  its  application  to 
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those  who  should  be  found  to  deserve  mercy.  The  king 
and  his  advisers  were  resolved  to  let  justice  take  its  course ; 
and  since  there  was  to  be  so  much  blood  of  inferior  and 
less  guilty  men  shed,  there  was,  so  far,  a  commendable 
6rmness  in  the  resolution  not  to  spare  the  greatest  and 
the  most  culpable. 

Conjugal  fidelity  and  devotion  shed  a  lustre  over  this 
dark  scene  of  factious  ambition  and  rigid  vengeance.  The 
Countess  of  Nithsdale  earned  for  herself  an  imdying  name 
among  heroic  spirits,  by  accomplishing  the  escape  of  her 
husband ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  her  simple  narra- 
tive without  deep  admiration  of  her  sagacity,  her  ingenuity, 
and  her  daring— qualities  too  often  devoted  to  selfish  or 
perverse  ends,  but  here  sanctified  by  purity  and  self-devo- 
tion. Lord  Winton,  who  had  led  a  life  of  wild  vicissitudes, 
and  knew  many  handicraft  arts,  put  his  knowledge  to  good 
use,  and  escaped  from  the  Tower  by  cutting  hjs  prison- 
bars.  Kenmure  and  Derwentwater  met  their  fate  with 
quiet  firmness — the  English  lord  revoking  his  penitence 
when  he  saw  it  to  be  certainly  useless,  and  dying  in  the 
all^;iance  on  which  he  had  acted.  The  fate  of  Camwath, 
Nairn,  and  Widrington,  was  suspended  until  their  lives 
were  protected  by  the  Indemnity. 

The  fate  of  some  prisoners  taken  in  Scotland  raised 
strong  national  feelings  against  the  Government,  even 
among  its  friends.  £ighty-nine  of  them  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  other  fortresses,  and  concentrated  in  Edin- 
burgh, were  thence  conveyed,  on  the  3d  of  September,  to 
be  tried  in  Carlisle.  This  was  immediately  denounced  as 
a  breach  of  the  judicial  independence  of  Scotland ;  but 
the  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  a  military  force,  had  been 
carried  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scots  courts  before 
judicial  intervention  could  be  attempted.  A  subscription 
was  raised  in  Scotland  for  their  defence,  as  a  national 
rather  than  a  political  object,  to  which  many  zealous 
Hanoverians,  including  persons  in  Government  employ- 
ment, contributed,  undeterred  by  the  indications  that  at 
St  James's  all  such  countenance  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
sort  of  partisanship  with  rebellion. 

Some  eminent  Scots  advocates  went  to  the  Carlisle  As 
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sizes^  to  give  the  accused,  and  the  English  counsel  engaged 
by  them,  professional  advice.  Against  their  assertion  that 
the  Treaty  of  Union  was  infringed,  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  cited.  It  had  been  passed  for  the  convenient 
trial  of  the  rebels,  and  especially  for  relieving  Lancashire 
of  its  plethora  of  captives,  legalising  their  trial  in  counties 
away  from  the  place  of  apprehension.  The  Act  might 
satisfy  English  judges,  but  it  was  so  far  from  affording 
national  satisfaction  in  Scotland,  that  it  only  aggravated 
by  comparison  the  grossness  of  the  outrage.  In  fact  the 
statute  was  known  to  have  been  brought  in,  as  its  phrase- 
ology showed,  solely  with  a  view  to  England ;  and  thus  it 
coidd  be  fairly  shown  how  the  Government  was  so  fastidi- 
ously attentive  to  English  privileges  that  it  would  not  shift 
prosecutions  from  one  county  to  another  without  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  while  a  multitude  of  Scots  captives  were 
removed  for  trial  in  England  without  a  thought.  It  is 
evident  that  when  the  matter  was  examined,  the  eminent 
English  lawyers  appointed  on  the  commission  saw  danger 
in  die  execution  of  serious  punishments  against  persons 
so  brought  before  them.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  re- 
leased without  trial;  others  were  formally  condemned  to 
death ;  but  not  one  was  executed,  though  several  of  them 
appear  to  have  compounded  for  the  miserable  lot  of  trans- 
portation to  the  plantations.^ 

A  general  act  of  indemnity  at  last  relieved  the  fears  of 
those  who  felt  their  safety  compromised  and  their  exer- 
tions cramped  by  the  daily  prospect  of  being  involved  in 
some  formidable  charge.  By  subsequent  events,  however, 
the  Government  were  certainly  supported  in  the  belief 
that,  between  sympathy  with  the  rebels,  and  national  dis- 
taste of  the  treason  law  newly  imported  from  England, 
convictions  of  treason  could  not  be  obtained  in  Scotland. 
In  the  year  17 18,  after  much  deliberation,  an  effort  was 
made  to  put  the  treason  law  in  operation  in  Scotland — a 
historical  incident  not  generally  known,  as  the  policy  of 
the  Scots  concerning  it  from  the  beginning  was  the  silence 

^  Acconnt  of  the  Rebellion,  appended  to  the  Histoiy  of  Scotland 
By  J.  W.  [Wallace],  M.D.,  Dublin,  1724;  4to.     Rae,  387. 
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and  resolute  inaction  which  defeated  it  A  commission 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  sent  northward,  with  a  body 
of  English  and  professional  and  official  assistants.  The 
court  was  opened  at  Perth,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
when  bills  were  presented  against  FuUarton  of  that  ilk, 
and  James  Freebaim,  the  printer  attached  to  the  Jacobite 
army ;  but  all  that  is  related  of  them  is  that  they  were 
ignored.  Finding  the  experiment  a  failure  so  near  the 
Highlands,  the  judges  next  opened  their  commission  in 
Dundee,  where  presentments  against  Fotheringham  of 
Powrie,  and  a  person  named  Watson,  being  ignored,  the 
attempt  was  there  abandoned.  In  Fifeshure  they  were 
more  fortunate  in  the  initial  step.  At  Cupar,  true  bills 
are  reported  to  have  been  found  against  Lord  George 
Murray;  Sir  James  Sharp,  the  representative  of  the  arch- 
bishop ;  Sir  David  Thriepland  of  Fingask ;  and  the  son 
of  Moir  of  Stonywood, — but  from  causes,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  now  to  discover,  no  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  proceed  any  further.  A 
commission  was  next  opened  in  Kelso,  where  all  the  bills 
were  ignored,^ 

Among  the  punishments  inflicted  for  participation  in 
the  rebellion  must  be  viewed  the  course  taken  with  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  who  had  naturally  been  tempted  to  come 
forth  in  distinct  and  flagrant  advocacy  of  the  cause  which 
they  were  known  to  have  at  heart  In  the  north,  there 
lingered  still  a  few  of  the  old  clergymen  of  the  Stewart 
dynasty,  who,  qualifying  under  the  Comprehension  Act  of 


^  Scots  Courant  for  September  1718;  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  i.  872 ; 
Haig's  Histoiy  of  Kelso,  89.  The  acoomit  of  this  transaction  cannot 
well  be  sadsfiuctoiy  to  the  reader,  as  it  certainly  is  not  to  the  author ; 
but  the  a£Bur  is  one  on  which  contemporaiy  writers  are  silent,  and 
there  is  no  discovering  the  records  of  the  commissions  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer.  To  see  how  such  prosecutions  could  have  occuired  after 
the  general  indemnity  of  17 10,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  tiiose 
prosecuted  came  under  the  exceptions  of  persons  remaining  after  the 
msurrection  in  the  Pretender*s  employment,  or  who,  having  fled,  had 
returned  without  licence.  Thus  these  prosecutions  seem  to  nave  been 
raised  against  persons  still  acting  in  disaffection.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  be  desirable,  however,  to  possess  more  distinct  information  on 
the  subject. 
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1695,  were  peimitted  to  retain  their  parochial  benefices. 
The  small  remnant  existing  through  twenty-five  years  of 
tolerated  obscurity,  scattered  through  a  people  among 
whom  Presbytenanism  had  now  the  decided  preponderance 
even  in  the  north,  consisted  in  general  of  moderate-minded 
men  advanced  in  life.  To  sudi  of  them,  however,  as  had 
a  lingering  spirit  of  Jacobitism,  a  temporary  Restoration 
among  them  was  a  strong  temptation,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  a  considerable  proportion  compromised  them- 
selves. They  were  viewed  with  jealous  scrutiny  by  their 
Presbyterian  neighbours;  and  Uie  Church  courts  were 
for.  some  time  much  occupied  in  trials  and  depositions 
for  failing  to  obey  those  injunctions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  which  indicated  loyalty  to  the  Hanover  succession. 
It  was,  however,  among  the  Episcopal  clergy  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  Establishment  that  the  zealous  clerical 
advocates  of  Jacobitism  were  found.  Their  punishment 
lay  with  the  State ;  and  they  were  prosecuted  in  clusters 
under  the  Toleration  Act,  with  its  penalties  for  failing 
to  qualify,  and  officiating  without  praying  for  the  royal 
family.  A  distinction  began  at  this  period  to  be  taken 
between  clergymen  who  held  orders  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  those  whose  authority  came  from  the  dises- 
tablished Scots  hierarchy ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  time 
that  the  persevering  Jacobitism  of  the  purely  national 
Episcopal  communion  made  the  legislature  draw  a  broad 
line  between  the  privileges  of  the  two  classes,  which  nearly 
removed  all  toleration  from  the  native  Episcopal  Church. 
It  was,  as  we  shall  find,  from  the  epoch  of  the  rebellion  of 
1 7 15,  that  the  British  Government  was  awakened  to,  and 
acted  on,  the  fact  that  the  Hanover  settiement  had  a  great 
friend  in  the  Scots  Presbyterian  Establishment,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  in  Scots  Episcopacy. 

The  country  had  scarcely  tasted  of  repose  after  the 
insurrection,  when  it  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  booted  King  of  Sweden,  for  whom  no  design  was  too 
wild  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  success,  had  sworn  to 
drive  King  Geoige  from  the  throne  of  Britain,  as  he  had 
driven  Augustus  fix)m  that  of  Pol^d,  and  to  restore  the 
Stewart  line.    The  discovery  and  the  baffling  of  this  pro- 
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ject  belong  rather  to  British  and  Continental  diplomacy 
than  to  the  local  history  of  Scotland.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  another  foreign  project,  because,  although 
equally  futile,  it  met  its  fate  on  Scots  ground. 

Cardinal  Alberoni  had  been  detected  in  his  conspiracy 
to  depose  the  Regent  Orleans  as  a  step  to  the  union  of 
France  and  Spain,  under  his  own  foolish  master.  The 
Regent,  feeling  that  the  natural  enemy  of  his  position  was 
the  junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  leaned  to 
Britain  as  the  most  efifective  alliance  for  France,  and  re  - 
solving  seriously  to  discountenance  the  Stewart  cause, 
entered  into  the  quadruple  alliance  against  Spain.  Hence 
it  was  from  Spain,  not  from  France,  that  the  Jacobites 
must  now  look  for  help. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  France, 
received  a  summons  from  the  mighty  Cardinal  to  a  con 
ference  at  Madrid,  whither  he  was  followed  by  two  young 
Scotsmen,  the  Earl  Marischal,  and  his  brother,  after- 
wards Marshal  Keith.  Their  movements  required  to  be 
cautious  and  well  disguised,  as  the  two  countries  being  at 
war,  all  passengers  between  them  were  liable  to  rigid  scru- 
tiny.^ Before  they  had  reached  Madrid,  the  CarcUnal  had 
arranged  his  project,  and  he  sent  the  two  young  men  to 
Valladolid,  to  adjust  the  details  with  Ormond  In  addition 
to  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
was  to  land  in  England,  the  Keiths  demanded  4000  stand 
of  arms,  and  10,000  pistols;  but  the  well-drained  treasury 
could  only  afford  the  half  of  each,  and  the  young  men 
were  to  be  accompanied  by  six  companies  of  infantry,  to 
cover  a  landing.  Leaving  his  brother  to  accompany  the 
expedition  from  St  Sebastian,  the  younger  Keith  had  the 
perilous  duty  of  whispering  the  great  secret  to  the  Jacobite 
refugees  dispersed  through  France.  He  took  counsel  with 
Tullibardine,  Seaforth,  (Simpbell  of  Glenderule,  and  a  few 
other  enled  leaders,  with  whom  at  last,  alter  much  exer- 

^  See  the  aoooont  in  the  autobiography  of  Kdth.  He  was  sarprised 
by  the  respect  which  he  and  his  brother  received  from  some  Spanish 
officers,  and  discovered  afterwards  that  it  arose  from  the  Pretender 
being  tiien  expected  to  enter  Spain  in  disguise. 
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tion,  he  embarked  in  a  small  vessel  of  twenty-five  tons  at 
Havre,  on  the  19th  of  March  17 19. 

After  narrowly  escaping  capture  by  the  fleet  sent  in 
search  of  Ormond's  larger  department  of  the  expedition, 
they  found  the  Earl  Marischal  and  their  other  friends,  who 
had  been  despatched  with|the  force  from  Spain,  at  Stomo- 
way,  in  the  Lewis.  In  this  little  force  there  was  serious 
division.  Lord  Marischal  was  the  person  intended  by 
Alberoni  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition;  but' by  some 
finessing,  a  commission  from  the  Chevalier  was  produced, 
which  had  been  intended  for  vesting  the  chief  command 
in  Tullibardine,  if  the  Swedish  king's  expedition  had  em- 
barked. He  took  the  command  of  the  men,  but  Maris- 
chal kept  authority  over  the  vessels,  as  specially  committed 
to  him  by  Alberoni. 

The  main  feature  of  the  design  was  to  land  on  the  west 
coast,  and,  marching  through  the  glens,  surprise  Inverness, 
then  feebly  garrisoned,  and  form  a  centre  for  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  clans.  The  adventiurers  were  so  long  delayed, 
however,  by  disputes  and  other  incidents,  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  prepared  to  crush  the  attempt 

It  was  the  middle  of  May  ere  the  small  expedition 
entered  the  solitary  Loch  Al^,  which  winds  deep  among 
the  high,  abrupt,  but  green  and  cheerful  mountains  of  the 
west.  Landmg  the  men,  the  vessels  returned  to  Spain. 
The  first  operation  was  an  endeavour  to  fortify  the  en- 
trance of  the  inner  reach  of  the  loch,  called  Loch  Duich ; 
and  they  occupied  the  old  fortalice  of  the  MacKenzies, 
Eilandonan  Castle.  Impregnable  in  old  Highland  war- 
&re,  the  rude  square  tower  could  ofifer  little  resistance  to 
modem  gunnery;  and  three  English  vessels  of  war,  enter- 
ing the  loch,  battered  it  to  pieces.  The  Spaniards,  with 
their  Scots  companions,  and  the  auxiliaries  who  joined 
them,  making  in  all  about  1500  men,  encamped  in  tem- 
porary huts  in  the  wild  solitude  of  Glenshiel.  Hearing  of 
the  defeat  of  the  main  expedition  by  a  storm,  and  disap- 
pointed in  the  amount  of  reinforcements  expected  from 
the  Highlands,  they  seem  to  have  remained  dubious  and 
inactive.  General  "^^htman,  with  a  force  of  1600  men, 
accompanied  by  portions  of  the  dans  in  the  Government 
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interest — ^the  Fiasers,  the  Monroes,  and  the  Sutherland 
men — ^marched  westward  from  Inverness  early  in  June. 

Few  places  could  afford  better  passes  for  defence  than 
Glenshiel — a  narrow  valley,  pierced  by  a  deep,  roaring 
torrent,  with  precipitous  mountains  rising  on  either  side  to 
a  vast  height,  and  only  to  be  crossed  by  rugged  winding 
footpaths,  unknown  except  to  the  natives.  On  the  nth, 
Wightman  arrived  in  sight  of  the  position;  and  in  his  de- 
spatch, he  acknowledged  that  he  hesitated  to  venture  on  a 
contest  in  such  formidable  ground.  His  plan  was  to  send 
a  detachment  farther  up  the  mountain,  so  as  to  harass  the 
enemy  from  above  during  the  main  attack,  which  began 
at  five  o'clock.  Contrary  to  the  usual  character  of  High- 
land battles,  the  contest  lasted  for  three  hours,  having 
been  apparently  all  along  a  struggle  for  the  advantage  of 
ground.  Neither  party  was  absolutely  victorious,  but  it 
was  resolved  next  day  that  the  Spaniards  should  yield 
themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  while  the  Highlanders  were 
able,  among  those  formidable  mountains,  so  effectually  to 
disappear,  that  none  of  them  could  be  caught  Lords 
Seaforth  and  Tullibardine,  though  both  wounded,  escaped 
by  the  aid  of  their  friends.  Wightman  lost  21  men,  and 
counted  121  wounded;  but  he  had  the  triumph  of  bring- 
ing into  Edinburgh  274  Spanish  prisoners.^ 

The  Government,  relying  on  the  powerful  diplomacy  of 
Lord  Stair,  sought  one  security  for  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  removal  to  a  distance  of  the  Prince  whose  exist- 
ence was  a  perpetual  centre  round  which  foreign  hostility' 
could  always  gather.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Regent 
Orleans  to  keep  well  with  the  Enghsh  Govenmient :  but 
it  was  also  his  interest  to  preserve  in  his  possession  every 
possible  latent  instrument  of  hostility ;  and  France  could 
never  possibly  be  in  a  position  where  it  was  not  desirable 
to  have  a  Pretender  to  the  British  throne  at  hand,  ready 
for  use  when  the  occasion  offered.  Nominally  beyond  the 
French  territory,  it  was  convenient  to  have  him  virtually 
within  it  at  Avignon  or  Lorraine.  But  Lord  Stair  was  as 
conscious  of  this  convenience  as  the  Regent.     His  hands 

^  Keith's  Autobiography;  Scots  Coorant,  May  and  June  ryig, 
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urere  strong,  and  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  stipulation 
that  the  Pretender  should  henceforth  live  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  should,  under  no  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  territory  of  France. 

In  his  retirement  into  Italy,  the  Prince  carried  with  him 
a  small  body  of  his  adherents,  and  others  remained  scat- 
tered over  France ;  but  all  busied  themselves  in  projects 
for  a  restoration.  The  multitudinous  letters  and  memorials 
of  these  petty  courtiers  have  been  greedily  sought  out,  as 
if  they  were  a  mine  of  enduring  interest ;  but  the  portions 
of  them  which  have  seen  the  light  have  generally  been 
discarded,  by  a  kind  of  reaction,  as  less  worthy  of  notice 
than  they  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be.  There 
would  be  a  great  temptation  to  describe  the  restless  rival- 
ries, quarrels,  and  combinations  of  this  little  idle  Court, 
were  it  not  necessary  to  reserve  all  available  space  for 
home  matters ;  and  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  in  Scotland 
there  were  difficulties  between  the  exiles  who  surrounding 
their  monarch  considered  themselves  entided  to  direct  the 
management  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  those  friends  of 
the  cause  who  ventured  to  abide  in  Scotland.  These, 
especially  Lockhart  their  leader,  thought  that  the  task  fell 
more  aptly  to  their  own  uncontrolled  hands.  He  proposed 
that "  the  King*'  in  his  absence  should  be  represented  by  a 
body  of  resident  "  Trustees  "  like  the  Lords  Justices  who 
acted  for  "  the  Duke  of  Hanover  "  when  he  visited  his  pro- 
per dominion.  Atterbuiy  and  the  other  advisers  at  Albano 
disliked  this  project.  No  written  commission  appointing 
such  a  body  could  be  obtained,  and  there  was  a  good- 
natured  plea  against  such  a  warrant  that  it  might  com- 
promise the  safety  of  those  named  in  it  But  Lockhart 
took  this  for  consent  and  organised  the  Trustees.  They 
had  an  opportunity  for  quarrelling  with  the  Jacobite  clergy, 
and  seem  only  to  have  been  saved  from  deeper  quarrels 
with  the  Court  of  Albano  because  neither  body  could  find 
anything  to  do  or  to  quarrel  about 

But  whether  in  Scotland  or  Albano,  those  who  sacri- 
ficed all  for  the  cause  of  the  exile  could  win  from  him 
no  warmer  acknowledgment  than  a  decorous  admission 
that  they  had  done  their  duty  with  becoming  submission^ 
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with  an  admonition  steadily  to  pursue  the  same  dutiful 
course.  A  deposed  king  of  the  old  feudal  system  would 
have  bade  his  followers  God  speed,  leaving  them  to  find 
a  more  prosperous  leader,  or  abide  by  the  fortunes  of 
their  old  master  for  weal  or  woe  if  they  so  liked.  But  he 
was  as  arbitrary  and  exacting  as  the  strongest-handed  and 
most  self-willed  of  reigning  despots  could  be.  He  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  rules  of  rigid  obedience,  permitting 
no  relaxation,  except  in  the  instances  where,  securing  him- 
self by  the  support  of  his  Jesuit  advisers,  he  permitted 
any  of  his  followers  to  profess  desertion  to  ''  the  rebels," 
in  order  that  they  might  occupy  a  better  position  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  loyal  duty. 

But  it  is  scarcely  fair  dealing  to  measure  his  conduct  by 
the  restraints  we  adjudge  to  ordinary  ambitious  rulers,  for 
essentially  his  was  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.     Heredi- 
tary succession  in  the  male  line  was  one  of  the  demon- 
strable problems  in  genealogy,  and  genealogy  was  becoming 
an  exact  science.     It  had  the  fortune  not  acquired  by  other 
exact  sciences,  that  personal  and  political  interests  attached 
themselves  to  it;  and  hence  the  divine  right  of  lineal 
succession  was  not  only  an  application  of  genealogical 
science,  but  became  a  secular  poHcy  and  a  religious  creed. 
Under  the  genial  instruction  of  his  Jesuit  Court,  assisted 
by  his  own  narrow  egotistic  nature,  the  exile  obtained 
that  clearness  that  was  not  to  be  darkened  or  obscured  by 
human  reasonings  or  events.    As  sure  as  there  was  a  God 
above,  with  His  representative  in  Saint  Peter's  chair,  so 
sure  was  there  a  legitimate  line  of  sovereigns  over  Britain, 
that  must  in  the  end  hold  rule  there,  however  it  might 
be  interrupted  by  the  rebellious  and  the  blasphemous. 
It  might  be  in  the  all-wise  adjustment  of  this  rule,  that 
he  was  not  destined  to  hold  in  it  his  natural  place.     If  so 
it  were,  he  had  nothing  to  offer  but  cheerfid  submission. 
There  was  something  indeed  in  his  lethaigic  nature  that 
made  the  alternative  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  one.     If  he 
was  not  to  gain  a  secular  crown,  he  obtained  the  spiritual 
crown  of  martyrdom — ^and  it  was  a  martyrdom  sweetened 
by  indolence  and  luxurious  enjo3rment 

In  the  purely  home  politics  of  Scodand,  the  matter  of 
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deepest  interest  after  the  flight  of  the  Pretender,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  to  that  leader  who  was  believed 
to  have  done  more  than  any  other  man  for  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  and  the  safety  of  the  constitution — ^the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  In  June  17 16  it  was  heard  in  Scotland 
with  indignant  surprise  that  he  had  been  summarily  de- 
prived of  all  his  high  offices,  and,  as  it  is  historically 
termed,  '^  disgraced."  The  event  was  a  parallel  to  the  fall 
of  Marlborough,  when  the  Masham  influence  prevailed  in 
1 7 10.  Its  immediate  cause  is  not,  and  may  perhaps  never 
be,  known.  It  naturally  helped  other  incidents  to  revive, 
in  the  Scots  Whigs  and  Presbyterians,  the  exasperation 
against  England,  out  of  which  they  had  been  frightened 
by  the  inadental  risk  of  a  Jacobite  restoration.  The 
friendly  or  the  charitable  attributed  his  &11  to  his  mode- 
ration and  humanity,  while  the  hostile  and  malignant 
naturally  suspected  him  of  treachery. 

The  efiect  of  the  attack  on  one  so  powerful  and  popu- 
lar among  the  Presbjrterian  Whigs,  was  immediately  per- 
ceptible. At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
17 16,  a  congratulatoiy  address  on  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  was  prepared  to  be  laid  before  the  king.  It 
gave  all  the  temporal  glory  of  the  deliverance  to  the  vic- 
torious general,  die  Duke  of  Argyle.  When  the  address  was 
voted,  die  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  the  notorious  Lord  Grange, 
desirous  to  propitiate  the  prevailing  influences  in  the 
Government,  by  neutralising  the  honour  to  Argyle,  pro- 
posed that  the  name  of  Cadogan  should  have  a  place 
m  the  address.  After  a  vehement  battle  this  proposal 
was  lost.  An  attempt  by  Grange  and  his  followers  to 
reject  the  address,  was  next  ddeated;  and  the  popu- 
lar party  carried  the  name  of  their  hero  to  the  throne  in 
triumph.^ 

The  exiled  Court  thought  it  so  natural  for  the  outraged 
statesman  to  become  the  enemy  of  the  offensive  Govern- 
ment, without  thinking  of  the  country  at  laige,  that  it  was 
deemed  only  necessary  to  ofiier  him  a  hint  that  his  services 

^  Acts  of  Assembly,  1716:  WodroVs  Correspondence,  ii  186; 
Life  of  Colonel  Blackadder,  aai. 
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were  expected,  and  would  be  duly  rewarded.  But,  how- 
ever deeply  exasperation  may  have  burned  into  his  proud 
hearty  his  memory  stands  free  of  any  known  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemy,  and  he  found  a  more  congenially 
British  post  of  opposition,  in  joining  the  party  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.,  in  opposing  the 
Government  of  his  father. 

The  sunshine  of  the  Court,  however,  returned  as  sud- 
denly and  unaccountably  as  it  had  departed.  In  17 19, 
Aigyle  was  appointed  lord-steward  of  the  household,  and 
received  a  British  dukedom.  Afterwards  it  became  the 
policy  of  Walpole  to  hand  over  the  administration  of 
Scotland  to  the  house  of  Aigyle;  and  when  the  duke 
himself  happened  to  be  discontented  with  the  Court,  it 
seems  to  have  served  all  purposes  effectively  to  accept  of 
the  services  of  his  brother.  Lord  Ilay.  This  viceroyalty, 
in  effect  though  not  in  name,  was  in  harmony  with  the 
peace  ministers  method  of  seizing  the  shortest  way  of 
ruling  effectively  and  beneficially,  without  a  thought  about 
constitutional  results.  The  brothers  had  great  local 
power.  They  were  inclined  to  use  it  for  the  Government, 
if  the  Government  would  back  them.  It  did  so,  and 
saved  the  statesmen  of  Whitehall  from  much  anxiety  and 
perplexity  in  the  management  of  a  people  whose  peculi- 
arities they  never  could  comprehend,  and  whose  preju- 
dices and  prepossessions  they  were  unexpectedly  out- 
raging, when  acting  in  innocent  unconsciousness  of  their 
existence. 

The  period  when  the  Argyle  femily  reached  the  summit 
of  their  power  was  the  year  1725,  when  something  like 
a  ministerial  revolution  occurred  in  the  management  of 
Scots  business,  without  affecting  the  position  of  the 
great  British  parties.  During  the  eclipse  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  the  Scots  influence  had  been  wholly,  and  after 
his  restoration  it  continued  to  be  partly,  exercised  by  a 
sub-party  who  are  occasionally  called  the  Squadrone. 
Their  ministerial  leader  was  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  sec- 
retary of  state  for  Scotland.  The  correspondence  of  the 
day  shows  that,  whether  from  design  or  the  natural  result 
of  a  bad  system,  he  was  officially  implicated  in  the  dis- 
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turbances  of  that  year,  to  be  presently  related.  It  was 
felt  on  the  occasion  that  a  separate  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland  was  so  inconsistent  with  the  official  subordina- 
tion of  a  cabinet,  and  so  fruitful  in  intrigues  and  local 
disarrangement,  that  the  office  remained  unfilled. 

At  any  other  jimcture  than  that  which  crowned  the 
rising  influence  of  the  popular  Argyle  family,  this  would 
have  been  counted  a  new  blow  to  Scotland;  and  the 
people  would  have  lain  in  wait  to  expose  the  insolent 
ignorance  of  the  English  secretary  of  state,  carelessly  add- 
ing the  business  of  a  nation,  of  whose  institutions  and 
habits  he  knew  nothing,  to  the  original  business  of  his 
office,  as  if  it  were  a  trifle  not  worthy  of  thought  It 
happened,  however,  that  besides  the  rise  of  the  great 
brothers,  there  was  another  facility  given  to  the  transac- 
tion of  Scots  business  in  the  contemporaneous  appoint- 
ment of  their  fiiend  Duncan  Forbes  as  lord  advocate. 
The  business  of  the  superseded  secretary  indeed  fell  into 
his  hands ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  because  there  was 
a  man  of  his  courage,  ability,  and  perseverance,  ready  to 
take  them  up,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  old  secre- 
tary of  state's  functions  came  to  be  joined  with  those  of 
the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown. 

The  Scottish  secretaryship  was  nominally  restored  by 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Selkirk,  in  1731 ;  and  the  last 
person  who  held  the  office  was  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
who  resigned  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  '45. 

The  death  of  George  I.,  in  1727,  created  no  alteration 
in  the  settlement,  as  it  might  be  termed,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  imder  the  Argyle  administration.  In 
the  understanding  that  Walpole  would  fall,  and  be  super- 
seded by  Compton,  the  prospective  minister  of  the 
Prince,  there  was,  of  course,  some  fear  of  change,  though 
in  what  particular  direction  was  not  distinctly  anticipated. 
But  the  almost  dramatic  incidents  connected  widi  the 
restoration  of  the  dexterous  statesman  belong  to  the 
great  field  of  British  history. 

On  turning  from  the  position  of  parties  to  the  substan- 
tive acts  of  Government  which  followed  the  insurrection, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  forfeiture  of  estates  became  a 
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prominent  matter  in  Scotland,  since  it  necessarily  affect- 
ed not  only  the  position  and  fortunes  of  many  important 
people,  but  the  tenure  of  land  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  coimtry.  In  addition  to  the  forfeitures  against  con- 
victed insurgents,  a  large  breadth  of  land  was  forfeited  by 
spedal  statutes,  passed  for  attainting  the  Lords  Mar, 
Tullibardine,  Linlithgow,  Drummond,  Marischal,  South- 
esk,  Seaforth,  and  Panmure.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  these 
domains  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  com- 
missioners, consisting  of  gentlemen  having  large  parlia- 
mentary influence,  of  whom  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  one.^ 
The  powers  confeired  on  them  were  of  an  honest  and  con- 
stitutional character,  and  surrounded  by  precautions  for 
securing  the  forfeited  property  for  the  public  exchequer. 
Yet  there  was  matter  of  irritation  in  the  statute,  such 
as  a  little  attention  to  local  peculiarities  would  have  ob- 
viated. Any  one  who  read  through  its  tedious  clauses 
could  see,  that  though  it  was  to  be  diiefiy  in  force  in  Scot- 
land, it  had  been  prepared  by  men  who  knew  only  the 
English  institutions  and  English  phraseology,  calling 
young  men  "in&nts,"  and  wives  "femes  covert,"  and 
talking  of  persons  **  seized  of  an  estate  tail  in  posses- 
sion," and  of  investment  "  without  further  office  or  in- 
quisition." 

The  commissioners  were  appointed  to  deal  summarily 
with  the  estates  as  if  they  were  so  much  contraband 
goods  in  the  hands  of  revenue  officers.  But  the  provi- 
sions could  not  be  thus  enforced.  Scotland  had  long 
boasted  of  a  scientific  system  of  land  registration,  and 
like  other  arrangements  for  the  tenure  and  transmission 
of  property  in  constitutional  coimtries,  even  an  order  of 
the  supreme  legislature,  if  it  did  not  set  at  work  the  old- 
established  machinery,  could  not  provide  a  new  arrange- 
ment for  disposing  of  private  rights.  There  were  credi- 
tors, and  other  persons,  who  had  patrimonial  claims  on 


^  "  An  Act  for  appointing  Commissionen  of  the  Estates  of  cer- 
tain Traitors,  and  of  Popish  Recusants,  and  of  Estates  given  to 
saperstitions  uses,  in  order  to  nuse  money  out  of  them  seyerally  fiSr 
the  use  of  the  publick." — i  Geo.  L,  c.  20. 
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the  estates,  and  they  applied  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  the  country,  through  which  all  such  claims  in 
ordinary  cases  required  to  pass.  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed Receivers,  but  the  name  was  a  novelty  in  Scot- 
land. The  Court  of  Session  knew  no  such  functionaries, 
and  the  commissioners  had  no  means  of  invigorating  their 
receivers  with  effective  power.  The  Court  of  Session,  on 
the  application  of  creditors  and  other  claimants,  granted 
^'  Sequestration  "  of  the  estates.  The  commissioners,  in 
their  turn,  did  not  know  what  sequestration  meant,  and 
were  angry,  but  impotent  Applying  to  the  Government 
for  increased  powers,  they  complained  that  they  were  in- 
terrupted in  transacting  their  business  by  a  body  calling 
itself  the  Court  of  Session,  which  exercised  so  much 
authority  over  Scotland,  that  the  commissioners  could 
find  no  means  of  getting  their  orders  and  decisions  put 
in  force,  while  they  were  baffled  by  claims  and  adjust- 
ments made  under  strange  technical  expressions  which 
they  did  not  understand.  A  bill  was  brought  in  forth- 
with to  remove  the  difficulties,  as  if  the  administration  of 
proprietary  justice  in  Scotland  were  part  of  the  official 
function  of  die  executive  which  must  not  be  disturbed. 

The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  now  deemed  it 
necessary  to  come  forward  in  public  defence  of  the  legal 
system  committed  to  their  administration.  They  repre- 
sented that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  internal  laws  of 
Scotland  were  preserved,  along  with  the  courts  whose 
office  it  was  to  administer  them.  These  laws,  and  the 
duties  of  the  courts,  might  be  altered  by  Parliament  from 
time  to  time ;  but  they  maintained  that  the  appointment 
of  a  separate  tribimal,  not  cognisant  o^  or  bound  by,  the 
rules  of  Scots  law,  having  a  large  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  country  put  at  its  disposal,  was  not  a  legitimate 
alteration  of  the  system  by  Parliament,  but  was  a  trans- 
ference of  the  parliamentary  power  of  disposing  of  it  to 
an  executive  body  unknown  to  the  constitution.^    They 

^  Memorial  by  the  Lords  concerning  a  bill  under  the  considenitiaii 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  intituled 
in  their  votes, — "A  bill  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  grant  relief  to 
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mentioned  that  they  had  never  been  consulted  about  the 
billy  of  the  contents  of  which  they  had  only  accidentally 
heard  in  time  to  enable  them  as  the  guardians  of  the  law 
to  protest  against  it 

The  remonstrance  did  not  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
measure,  ^^ch  was  opposed  m  the  House  of  Ix»rds  by 
the  Duke  of  Aigyle  and  Lord  Ilay,  and  earned  by  82  to 
76.  It  empowered  the  commissioners  summarily  to  sell 
the  estates,  and  give  effect  to  the  claims  of  creditors,  as 
in  the  administration  of  the  bankrupt  law.  The  seques- 
trations made  by  the  Court  of  Session  were  annulled ;  and 
any  persons  professing  to  hold  under  them  were  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  Exchequer,  as  persons,  imder  the 
revenue  law,  contumaciously  withholding  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  But,  whether  or  not  owing  to  ^e  judicial 
remonstrance,  an  appeal  was  provided  from  the  decisions 
of  the  commissioners  to  a  court  of  delegates,  consisting 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 

The  forfeited  estates  were  principally  purchased  by  the 
celebrated  York  Buildings  Company,  who  made  efforts  to 
improve  the  coimtry  and  create  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  in 
which  they  were  baffled,  not  only  by  the  inconvenience 
of  their  own  corporate  management,  but  from  their  alien 
and  almost  hostile  repute  in  Uie  ^:ommunity.  Their  diffi- 
culties are  chaiacteristicaUy  shown  at  this  day  by  the 
many  serious  litigations  to  which  they  were  parties,  re- 
ported in  the  books  of  decisions.  The  sale  of  the  estates 
brought  but  trifling  sums  to  the  public,  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  professedly  appropriated  From  the  clannish 
spirit  of  the  Scots,  it  never  was  easy  to  realise  much 
sterling  money  from  a  forfeiture;  and  on  this  occasion 
there  seemed  to  be  a  tadt  combination  through  the  com- 
munity to  enclose  the  property  with  a  net-work  of  debts, 
burdens,  and  old  family  settlements,  through  the  meshes 
of  which  the  commissioners  could  only  extract  fractional 
portions.    The  lawyers  had  the  triumph  of  seeing  that 

the  wives  of  the  forfeited  persons,  and  for  relief  of  creditors  upon 
forfeited  estates,  and  for  the  effectual  bringing  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  said  forfeiture  into  the  Exchequer." 
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the  plan  to  sell,  like  contraband  merchandise,  property 
held  under  the  complex  tenure  of  Scots  feudality,  proved 
a  failure ;  and  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  re- 
adjusting the  estates,  in  the  new  hands  to  which  they 
passed,  to  the  dominion  of  the  old  feudal  rules. 

In  die  mean  time,  the  Parliament  House  found  an  op- 
portunity for  appropriately  showing  dissatisfaction  wiUi 
the  Government  in  its  unceremonious  usage  of  national 
institutions.  Mr  Patrick  Haldane,  a  gentleman  who  had 
made  himself  useful  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  dis- 
posing of  forfeited  estates,  received  from  the  Crown  an 
appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the 
year  1733.  The  Faculty  of  Advocates,  led  by  Duncan 
Forbes,  resolved  to  oppose  that  appointment  They 
found  that  it  was  so  far  in  literal  conformity  with  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  that  Haldane  had  been  five  years  a 
member  of  their  body.  But  he  had  only  nominally  be- 
longed to  them,  like  men  eating  their  terms  at  the  inns 
of  court  in  later  times.  He  was  a  member  of  Par- 
liament Having  been  a  commissioner  of  forfeited  estates, 
it  was  aUeged  that  the  performance  of  his  official  duties 
was  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  his  having  really 
practised  as  an  advocate.  The  intensity  with  whidi  their 
passions  were  engaged  in  the  matter  was  shown  by 
minute  pedantries,  of  which  they  would  certainly  have 
seen,  in  other  conditions,  the  ludicrous  effect  It  was 
insisted  that  Haldane  seldom  gave  himself  the  trouble 
to  wear  a  gown,  but  might  be  seen  occasionally  in  the 
courts  with  his  sword ;  and  the  fictitiousness  of  his  profes- 
sional position  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  statement, 
^*  that  Mr  Haldane  had  not  so  much  as  a  pin  put  up  by 
the  Faculty's  gown-keepers,  so  small  was  his  attendance." 
Long  pleadings  were  heard  on  either  side,  and  the  Court 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Haldane  had  not  made  out 
that  he  was  qualified  to  be  received.  Sharp  and  almost 
hostile  communications  passed  in  the  mean  time  between 
the  Court  and  the  Government  But  as  the  form  in 
which  Haldane  was  excluded  was  held  to  be  a  judicial 
decision,  it  was  taken  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
there  reversed,  on  the  4th  of  February  1723. 
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This  reversal  was  treated  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  a 
temper  approaching  to  fierceness.  They  believed  that 
they  could  exclude  Haldane  on  grounds  not  covered  by 
the  reversed  decision,  and  opened  an  inquiry  into  his 
personal  and  political  character,  in  the  expectation,  it 
would  seem,  of  damaging  his  reputation  for  loyalty  to  the 
Hanover  dynasty.  The  Government,  perhaps,  acted 
wisely  in  the  end.  Seeing  that  such  an  appointment,  if 
carried  by  force,  would  do  much  to  injure  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  nominee  was  withdrawn.  But  it 
was  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  put  an  end  to  a  power 
misplaced  in  a  judicial  bench,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  acting  by  its  le^timate  advisers. 
Accordingly  an  Act  was  passed  abolishmg  the  veto,  but 
leaving  to  the  bench  the  privilege  of  subjecting  the  pre- 
sentee to  an  examination,  and  reporting  the  fact  if  they 
found  him  disqualified,  the  Crown  retaining  the  absolute 
right  of  appointment  This  Act  was  passed  in  1733. 
The  ''  Extraordinary  Lords,"  having  rather  indecorously 
forgotten  their  merely  ornamental  character,  and  voted 
against  Haldane,  an  opportunity  was  taken  for  abolishing 
them,  as  an  anomalous  relic  of  the  old  judicial  system 
of  Scotland. 

For  all  the  care  taken  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Union  to  anticipate  the  adjustment  of  taxation,  some  dif- 
ficulties still  remained  to  be  settled.  Though  there  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  much  discontent  about  the  conduct  of 
the  English  revenue  officers  immediately  after  the  Union, 
it  lulled  down  when  the  cause  was  seen  to  lie  rather  in 
national  manners  and  bad  taste,  than  any  desire  to  oppress 
the  Scots  with  taxation.  But  money  was  wanted;  and 
that  always  vain  attempt  which  Turgot  called  plucking 
the  fowl  without  making  it  cry,  had  to  be  adventured  in 
1734.  The  Government  desired  to  raise  ^20,000  in 
Scotland  by  a  tax  on  malt  Indeed,  nominally  the 
country  was  already  subject  to  the  same  tax  as  England 
— 6d.  per  bushel — ^but  it  had  not  been  collected.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  levy  a  portion  of  it  There  is  no  better 
account  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  original  design, 
than  that  which  Lockhart  gives  in  his  Register  of  Let- 
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ters.^  As  he  claims  credit  for  having,  with  his  Jacobite  co- 
adjutors,  fomented  the  national  antipathy  to  the  measure, 
''quietly  and  underhand,''  it  may  be  questioned  if  his 
account  of  it  is  quite  faithfuL  He  says  that  the  intention 
was  to  levy  6d.  a  barrel  on  ale  in  Scotland,  and  to  deprive 
the  country  of  the  export  bounty  on  grain,  while  it  was  to 
be  still  enjoyed  by  England.  Violent  addresses  were 
sent  from  various  bodies  of  coimtry  gentlemen.  Under 
the  organisation  of  the  active  Jacobites,  the  indignation  of 
these  country  gentlemen  grew  deeper;  and  designs  were 
entertained  for  the  constituencies,  in  a  body,  declaring 
that  those  Scots  members  who  voted  for  die  measure 
were  not  their  genuine  representatives,  and  choosing 
others — ^probably  to  meet  in  Scotland,  and  merge  into  a 
national  Parliament,  should  the  dispute  deepen. 

The  measure  for  a  duty  on  ale  was  abandoned.  A 
statute  was  passed,  however,  in  that  form  peculiar  to  the 
fiscal  legislation  of  England,  where  a  lumbering  accumula- 
tion of  heterogeneous  details  seemed  to  be  piled  up  for  the 
purpose  of  hiding  as  for  as  possible  the  great  object  of 
raising  money.  The  very  title  was  longer  than  many  com- 
plete Scots  Acts.^  Through  all  its  intricate  obscurities, 
however,  eyes  sharpened  by  self-interest  were  soon  able 
to  discover  a  plan  to  draw  money  out  of  Scotland.  The 
small  duty  of  3d.  on  each  bushel  was  to  be  paid  on  malt, 
but  it  was  to  draw  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  sterling 
money;  for  if  the  duty,  as  originally  laid  on,  were  to  fail 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  134  d  seq, 

*  Act  I  GtOTgit  II.,  cap.  vii. — ^"  An  Act  for  continuing  the  duties 
itpon  malt,  mnm,  cyder,  and  peny,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England ;  and  for  granting  to  his  majesty  certain  duties  upon  malt, 
mum,  cyrder,  and  perry,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland, 
for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  and  for  transferring  the  deficiency  of  a  late  Malt  Act  to  tlus 
Act ;  and  for  escplaining  a  late  Act  in  relation  to  stamp-duties  on 
newspapers ;  and  for  appropriating  the  supplies  granted  in  this  session 
of  Parliament  \  and  for  disposing  certain  overplus  money  to  proper 
objects  of  charity ;  and  for  making  forth  duplicates  of  exchequer  bills, 
lottery  tickets,  and  orders,  lost,  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed ;  and 
for  giving  further  time  to  clerics  and  apprentices  to  pay  duties  omitted 
to  1^  paid  for  their  indentures  and  contracts." 

VOL.  VIII.  a 
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in  producing  that  amonnty  there  was  to  be  a  surcharge 
on  maltsters  to  make  it  up.  This  modification  of  the  ori- 
ginal project  appears  to  have  been  deemed  so  likely  to  be 
peacefully  received,  that  none  of  the  Scots  members  op- 
posed it ;  but,  apparently  owing  to  the  diligent  exertions 
of  the  Jacobites,  the  public  mind  had  fermented,  and  a 
crisis  was  not  to  be  escaped 

The  malt-tax  was  contemporary  with  the  disarming  act 
and  General  Wade's  march  to  the  north.  Though  his 
operations  were  directed  against  the  old  enemies  of  peace 
and  order  in  the  Highlands,  he  foimd  uses  for  his  troops 
in  the  low  country,  wUch  made  the  Government  and  its  mili- 
tary operations  supremely  unpopular  throughout  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  The  method  of  levering  the  malt-duty  was 
open  to  those  chaiges  of  being  inquisitorial,  which  harassed 
the  existence  of  Walpole,  and  baffled  his  favourite  schemes 
of  taxation  by  what  he  deemed  a  barbarous  clamour.  The 
brewers  of  the  chief  towns  oiet  in  conclave  in  Edinburgh, 
and  organised  a  resistance  to  the  tax ;  and  they  were  not 
grieved  to  find  that  the  first  demonstrations  against  it 
were  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  a  more  formidable 
power. 

Daniel  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Glasgow,  lay  under  the  suspicion  of  having  ^ven 
Government  Uie  information  on  the  habits  and  statistics 
of  Scotland  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  malt-tax, 
as  well  as  of  having  exposed  a  system  of  evasion  of  duties 
in  the  Scots  tobaoco-trade.  Such  charges  exposed  him 
to  the  odium  of  being  a  spy  and  a  betrayer  of  his  country. 
He  had  just  built  for  himself  a  handsome  new  mansion, 
and  some  manifestations  of  popular  irritation  made  him 
apprehensive  for  its  safety.  He  sent  to  Wade,  then  in 
EcUnburgh,  for  military  assistance,  and  a  party  of  1 10  men 
was  sent  westward.  The  33d  of  June,  the  day  when  the 
malt-tax  was  nominally  to  come  in  force,  was  conspicuous 
for  extreme  popular  restlessness  in  Glasgow.  Next  day 
it  was  known  that  English  troops  were  at  the  order  of  the 
imperious  and  suspicious  member,  and  the  cry  went  forth, 
that  having  betrayed  his  countrymen  he  was  now  going  to 
enslave  Uiem,  by  biding  their  necks  beneath  a  military 
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yoke,  and  to  butcher  them  if  they  resisted.  At  midnight 
the  mob  rose,  and,  with  a  man  in  woman's  dress  leadmg 
them,  tore  Campbdi's  new  house  to  ruins.  The  member 
was  engaged  in  a  convivial  party  with  the  magistrates,  all 
joyful  in  the  prospect  of  the  danger  being  over,  when  news 
came  to  them  of  this  outrage.  When  tibe  troops  arrived 
the  guard-room  was  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  them, 
and  they  were  quartered  through  the  town«  Their  com- 
mander. Captain  BusheU,  desired  to  know  from  the  pro- 
vost if  he  should  beat  to  arms;  but,  apparently  under 
the  influence  of  his  convivialities,  the  magistrate  would 
not,  or  could  not,  give  a  distinct  answer.  Next  day  the 
men  were  quartered  in  the  guard-house,  which  became  the 
main  object  of  the  mob's  capricious  hostility.  The  sen- 
tinels were  galled  at  their  posts,  and  the  mob  misjudging, 
as  it  generally  does,  the  cause  of  the  patient  discipline 
which  bore  their  insults,  aggravated  them  until  the  mili- 
tary spirit  could  endure  them  no  longer.  The  party  were 
ordered  out,  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  and  fired  It 
was  reported  that  eight  of  the  people  were  killed  and 
several  wounded. 

A  cry  now  arose  that  the  English  troops  were  slaugh- 
tering the  people.  It  was  no  longer  a  mere  street  riot; 
it  was  coming,  as  the  citizens  felt,  to  be  something  like  a 
war  of  independence.  A  rush  was  made  on  an  old  ma- 
gazine of  arms — ^probably  those  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  Convention  to  arm  the  Cameronians  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  spirit  of  resistance  grew  so  formidable  that 
there  were  fears  for  the  small  military  party  being  torn  in 
pieces — "  De-witted,"  as  it  was  termed,  by  the  mob.  The 
provost  recommended  that  they  should  be  removed,  and 
they  marched  to  Dumbarton,  hooted  forth  on  their  way 
by  the  victorious  mob,  infuriated  by  an  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  slain.  The  vicinity  of  Wade's  force,  on  its 
way  northward,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  crushing  this 
outbreak  not  to  be  neglected.  A  regiment  of  foot,  seven 
troops  of  dragoons,  an  independent  Highland  company, 
and  a  field-piece  with  its  service,  were  sent  westward  from 
Edinburgh.  This  ibnnidable  force  at  once  created  quiet- 
ness, accompanied  by  lively  apprehension  in  those  who 
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had  ccnmtenanced  the  outrages.  Several  prisoners  were 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  among  them  the  magistrates  as 
foiling  in  duty.  Against  them  no  criminal  prosecution 
seems  to  have  been  raised,  but  several  of  the  active  rioters 
were  punished. 

The  cry  against  Captain  Bushell,  for  acting  without 
authority  from  a  magistrate,  rendered  it  necessary  to  bring 
him  to  trial  A  verdict  was  found  against  him,  but  he 
received  a  royal  pardon.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  he  had 
only  used  the  military  commander's  privilege  of  defending 
his  post,  and  that  he  had  made  no  aggression  on  the 
people.  But  this  leniency  was  remembered  twelve  years 
afterwards,  and  steeled  the  hearts  of  those  who  determined 
to  execute  on  Porteous  the  judgment  of  the  nation,  for  a 
crime  which  it  was  believed  that  the  Government  would 
not  punish,  because  the  Scots  people  were  its  victims. 
Glasgow  was  deeply  exasperated  by  this  series  of  afflict- 
ing events ;  and  the  Jacobites,  as  they  are  represented  by 
their  annalist,  Lockhart,  enjoyed  a  bitter  exultation  at 
having  planted  this  rankling  arrow  in  the  heart  of  that 
community  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  promoters  of 
the  Revolution  and  adherents  of  the  Hanover  succession.^ 

A  war  against  the  new  tax  was  carried  on  in  Edinburgh, 
in  a  more  pacific,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  formid- 
able shape.  It  was  known  that  the  brewers  were  prepared 
to  combine  and  take  advantage  of  the  popular  clamour. 
Measures  were  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue, 
and  what  was  deemed  the  public  interest,  in  a  strange 
manner,  and  in  as  strange  a  quarter.  The  incident,  in- 
deed, is  powerfully  illustrative  of  traditional  peculiarities 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  calculated  to 
overwhelm  an  English  common-lawyer  with  astonishment 
The  supreme  court  of  law  followed  up  its  old  prsstorian 
authority  by  regulating  the  conmierce  in  beer,  and  pro- 
tecting the  drinkers  from  imposition,  by  ''An  Act  for 
preventing  the  Sale  of  bad  Ale."  The  seventh  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Union  spoke  of  the  Scots  ale  as  a  liquor 

^  Wodrow'8  Analecta,  lii  205 ;  Clelland's  Annals  of  Glasgow,  L  95 ; 
liockhart  Papers^  iL  161 :  F^phlets,  Ad.  Lib.,  coc.  3,  id 
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retailed  at  twopence  the  pint ;  and  it  seemed,  though  the 
article  was  descriptive  merely  of  a  special  class  of  ale,  as 
if  it  were  a  stipulation  in  the  great  treaty  that  it  was  never 
to  cost  more.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  brewers 
would  take  this  view,  and  reduce  the  quality  of  the  ale, 
or  retain  its  quality  and  raise  its  price.  The  lawyers  be- 
lieved that  they  could  settle  this  question  better  than  the 
purchasers  and  the  brewers  together ;  and  they  laid  down 
regulations  so  minute  as  even  to  prohibit  customary  gra- 
tuities given  to  the  draymen  on  the  occasion  of  la3ang  in 
the  periodical  barrel  of  ale.  The  instigator  of  this  inter- 
ference was  Duncan  Forbes,  a  great  and  worthy  moralist, 
but  a  very  bad  political  economist  He  was  tempered 
in  his  hard  straightforwardness  by  the  more  practised 
political  penetration  of  Lord  Hay.  The  brewers  met, 
after  having  laid  up  a  considerable  surplus  stock  of  ale, 
and  resolved  simultaneously  to  abandon  further  brewing. 
"  Compel  them  to  go  on,"  was  the  only  answer  Forbes 
could  find  to  the  question.  What  was  to  be  done?  In 
his  eye,  this  combination,  followed  to  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion, involved  the  general  dissolution  of  society.  Not 
only  would  the  people  be  rendered  ungovernably  dis- 
contented by  sudden  bereavement  of  their  beer,  but  their 
vety  bread  also  would  be  sacrificed,  since  the  bakers 
would  lose  the  yeast  necessary  to  leaven  their  dough. 
Having  got  the  length  of  depriving  the  people  of  bread, 
it  was  not  difiicult  to  predicate  o^er  momentous  conse- 
quences. Inquiries  were  actually  made  how  far  assistance 
in  such  a  difficulty  could  be  obtained  fi-om  country  brewers. 
It  appeared  that  none  of  them  would  venture  to  approach 
the  metropolis,  and  encounter  the  combined  brewers  of 
Edinburgh.  Plans  were  spoken  of  for  taking  the  assist- 
ance of  Wade's  army,  and  dragging  beer  from  a  distance 
by  the  dragoon  horses.  When  brewers,  commanded  to 
proceed  wiUi  their  trade  as  usual,  refiised  to  do  so,  Forbes 
demanded  that  they  should  be  committed  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  The  brewers  rejoiced  to  hear  of  this  design ; 
it  would  make  them  martyra  in  a  great  public  cause,  and 
entitle  them  to  the  gretefiil  consideration  of  their  country* 
men.    The  contest  was  like  that  which,  on  a  larger  scale, 
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was  carried  on  by  the  French  Directory  with  the  txades- 
people,  who  were  guillotined  if  they  gave  up  a  losing  trade. 
At  the  instance  of  Lord  Ilay,  who  feared  the  result  of 
strong  popular  exasperation,  the  final  ordeal  of  imprison- 
ment was  deferred.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  by  his 
advice,  the  brewers  were  compelled  to  feel  the  gripe  of 
the  law  by  a  heavy  surcharge  for  omitting  to  find  security 
for  the  duties  on  their  stock  in  hand.  The  most  remark- 
able part  of  the  story  is,  that  in  the  end  the  brewers  yielded. 
The  Court  of  Session  and  the  Earl  of  Ilay  constituted,  in 
a  town  like  the  Edinburgh  of  that  day,  a  combination  so 
far  too  powerfiil  to  be  fought  by  any  combination  of 
tradesmen,  that  a  body  of  this  class  offending  them, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  would  be  held  guilty  of  an 
act  of  imprudence  calculated  to  lose  to  them  the  coun- 
tenance of  all  their  sagacious  fellow-dtizens. 

At  this  time,  and  through  generations  later,  smuggling 
was  a  conspicuous  national  vice  of  Scotland.  The  facilities 
and  temptations  for  it  were  great  The  seaboard,  fiill  of 
intricacies,  was  larger  than  that  of  England.  To  make 
the  suppression  as  effective  as  it  was  there,  a  service  would 
be  required  as  large  and  costly  for  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation as  for  the  other  nine-tenths.  Recent  events  made 
the  smuggler  not  only  the  "fisdr  trader,"  but  in  some  mea- 
sure a  champion  of  Scots  nationality.  All  classes  united 
in  ^ving  him  support  He  did  not  require  to  keep  up  a 
fiirtive  system  of  signals  worked  by  vigilant  and  laborious 
accomplices.  Wherever  he  landed,  if  he  evaded  a  revenue 
cruiser,  he  was  sure  of  aid  fix>m  the  cottars,  the  farmers, 
and  even  the  country  gentlemen,  whose  servants  and 
cattle  were  immediately  pressed  into  the  pleasing  task  of 
removing  the  run  carga  One  dass  only  of  the  community 
protested  against  this  general  practice — the  bui^gesses  of 
the  trading  towns.^  But  they  did  not  obtain  credit  for 
disinterested  virtue,  as  it  was  known  that  smuggling  could 
be  suppressed  much  more  easily  in  the  harbours  of  the 


^  See  a  Letter  from  the  Anmud  Committee  of  the  CoiiTentioii  of 
Rojral  Bnriows,  ftc.,  lor  pievcnting  ibe  peniidoiii  practice  of 
tmvggling,  173d 
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towns  than  in  the  creeks  of  the  coast,  and  the  smuggler 
was  ruining  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  buigess. 

These  evils  were  early  seen  by  the  clergy.  In  1719. 
the  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  of  earnest  exhorta- 
tion, ''showing  the  sin  and  evil  of  nmning  unentered 
goods,  and  of  Sie  peijuries  in  the  custom-house  in  matters 
of  trade."  But  it  had  no  influence  on  the  strong  motives 
against  which  it  declared  war,  and  the  practice  went  on 
deepening  and  spreading  daily.  The  revenue  officers, 
looked  upon  alwa3rs  as  an  English  force,  or  what  was 
worse,  renegade  Scotsmen  in  English  pay,  received  little 
countenance  from  the  local  authorities.  They  were  not 
aided  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  happened  in  conflict  with  the  smugglers  to 
draw  blood,  they  were  rigorously  pursued.  The  Crown 
could  not  afford  them  protection  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  countenancing  the  oppression  and  slaughter  of 
the  people  of  Scotland ;  and  the  criminal  records  of  many 
years  are  fiUed  with  perplexing  prosecutions,  which  have 
less  result  in  the  establishment  of  guilt  or  innocence  in  the 
persons  concerned,  than  in  showing  that  there  were  two 
parties  almost  of  a  national  character — ^the  Government 
desiring  to  suppress  the  traffic,  and  the  people  of  Scotland, 
from  the  considerableilanded  gentry  downwards,  trying  to 
defeat  the  Government  Even  the  justices  of  peace,  who 
were  made  on  the  English  model  to  carry  out  die  revenue 
system,  were  great  patrons  of  the  contrabandists. 

The  influence  of  this  fiscal  war  was  at  length  exhibited 
in  a  memorable  tragedy,  so  well  known  through  the  genius 
of  Scott  to  aU  the  educated  world,  that  only  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  continuity  of  events  excuses  a  brief 
account  of  it  here.  The  seaport  towns  dotting  the  coast 
of  Fife  were  the  abodes  of  bands  of  daring  smugglers, 
the  representatives  of  the  race  who,  in  th^  previous 
generation,  had  been  buccaneers  in  the  Indian  Seas.  One 
of  these,  named  Wilson,  exasperated  b]r  frequent  seizures 
and  penalties,  laid  a  plan  for  retaliation  by  plundering 
the  custom-house  at  Pittenweem  of  Government  money, 
and  it  was  boldly  executed  with  the  aid  of  a  youth  named 
Robertson.     Both  were  caught,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
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death ;  and  the  Government  being  like  themselves  exas- 
perated, their  fate  was  pronounced  inevitable. 

They  were  placed  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  whence 
they  attempted  to  escape.  The  method  of  their  attempt 
reveals  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 
It  stood  on  the  street  with  no  wall  surrounding  it,  and 
dependent  therefore  on  its  own  internal  streng^  Two 
horse-stealers  in  a  floor  above  them  conniving  with  the 
two  smugglers,  got  steel  saws  and  other  instruments  from 
accomplices  below.  They  were  drawn  up  by  a  string, 
and  enabled  the  horse-stealers  to  cut  the  stanchions  of 
their  own  cell  These  men  were  secured  by  night  in  the 
following  way :  A  great  iron  bar  fifteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference  crossed  the  cell  from  wall  to  wall.  It  was  a  usual 
custom,  in  later  times  at  least,  for  the  prisoner  to  be  fettered 
to  such  a  bar  by  a  ring  which  enabled  him  to  move  along 
its  length.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  prisoners  were 
linked  to  perpendicular  bars,  which  supported  the  great 
bar  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  arrangement  made 
a  weak  point  in  the  complex  mass  of  securities.  The 
perpendicular  bars  passed  through  the  floors  and  were 
tightened  by  fastenings  in  the  cell  below.  The  smugglers 
were  able  to  knock  these  away,  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
floor,  and  the  five  prisoners  became  one  party.*  They 
cut  the  iron  stanchions  of  the  window.  Whenever  any 
noise,  such  as  that  of  filing  began,  other  prisoners,  who 
were  in  league  with  them,  began  vehement  and  loud 
singing  of  psalms.  One  of  the  horse-stealers  escaped ; 
but  Wilson,  who  attempted  obstinately  to  follow,  was  so 
bulky  a  man  that  he  stuck  fast  in  the  opening,  and  ren- 
dered discovery  inevitable. 

The  &te  of  his  companion  lying  &r  more  heavily  on 
his  conscience  than  the  robbery  of  the  custom-house, 
when  attending  the  condemned  sermon  according  to  wont 
in  the  TolbooSi  Church,  seizing  his  opportunity  when  the 
congregation  were  departing,  he  sprang  on  die  keepers 
like  a  tiger,  held  two  with  his  hands,  and  one  with  his 

^  Caledonian  Mercmy,  12th  April  1736,  quoted  in  WiUon'a  Memo- 
es Edinbni|i^  194. 
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teeth,  and  called  to  his  companion  to  run.  Robertson 
struck  the  other  keeper  down,  and  mingling  with  the 
departing  worshippers,  who  did  not  care  to  interrupt  such 
a  fugitive,  escaped.  Wilson's  doom  became,  of  course, 
doubly  sure ;  but  it  was  rumoured  that  the  interest  attached 
to  his  late  had  determined  his  desperate  companions  to 
rescue  him.  His  execution  was  fixed  for  the  14th  of  April 
1736,  and  precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  town,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  the  dty-guard,  or 
municipal  gendarmerie,  at  the  place  of  execution,  but 
by  the  vicinity  of  a  detachment  of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
lliough  the  mob  was  lowering  and  restless,  the  sentence 
was  executed,  and  the  body  had  hung  some  time.  A 
tempestuous  rush,  arising  no  one  knew  how,  then  occurred 
in  die  crowd,  who  swept  away  the  body  from  the  execu- 
tioner. Attempts  were  made  to  restore  animation.  The 
presence  among  them  of  a  corpse  bearing  marks  of  violent 
death  has,  since  the  days  of  >  Julius  Csesar  downwards, 
had  ever  a  maddening  effect  on  crowds.  They  began  to 
grow  furious  and  attack  the  guard. 

It  was  said  that  Porteous,  then  commander  of  this 
force,  had  been  irritated  by  various  incidents;  among 
others,  by  the  presence,  or  rather  vicinity,  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  line,  which  he  counted  an  infiingement  on 
the  privilege  and  {dignity  of  his  own  civic  body.  The 
guards  twice  fired  on  the  people.  Several  persons,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  class  of  small  tradesfolk,  who  were  look- 
ing peaceably  firom  their  windows,  and  had  no  connection 
with  the  mob,  were  killed  or  wounded.^    It  is  a  disputed 

^  *'  It  was  generally  said  that  there  was  veiy  little,  if  any,  more  vio- 
lence than  had  usually  happened  on  such  occasions.  Porteous,  how- 
ever, inflamed  with  wine  and  jealousy,  thought  proper  to  order  his  guard 
to  fire,  their  muskets  beinc;  loaded  with  slugs ;  and  when  the  soldiers 
showed  reluctance,  I  saw  nim  turn  to  them  with  threatening  gesture 
and  an  inflamed  countenance.  They  obeyed,  and  fired;  but  wishing 
to  do  as  little  harm  as  possible,  many  of  them  elevated  their  pieces, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  some  people  were  wounded  in  the  win- 
dows; and  one  unfortunate  lad,  whom  we  had  displaced,  was  killed 
in  the  steir-window  by  a  slug  entering  his  head.  His  name  was 
Henry  Black,  a  journeyman  tailor,  whose  bride  was  the  daughter  of 
the  house  we  were  in.     She  fitinted  away  when  he  was  brought  into 
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matter  if  Porteous  gave  the  order  to  fire.  It  was  main- 
tained that  he  not  only  did  so,  but  cairied  it  out  by 
discharging  his  own  piece,  or  seizing  and  firing  a  musket 
belonging  to  one  of  his  men.  The  populace  took  the 
darkest  view  of  the  matter,  calling  up  many  old  instances 
in  which,  as  head  of  the  police,  he  had  been  their  enemy. 
It  was  necessary  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  having,  as  a 
military  commander,  slain  citizens  without  the  authority 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death  in  the  usual  manner.  A  rumour  ran,  that  the 
English  Government  would  not  pennit  a  militaiy  man  to 
be  executed  merely  for  shooting  Scotsmen,  especially  in 
support  of  punishment  for  a  daring  attack  on  the  revenue 
system,  and  it  was  believed  that  Porteous,  like  BusheU, 
would  be  pardoned.  When  a  reprieve  actually  arrived, 
signed  by  the  English  secretary  of  state,  it  was  not  the 
less  angrily  received  that  it  had  been  anticipated. 

There  were  no  symptoms  of  immediate  violence.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  public  fervour  had  cooled  down,  for  five 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  tragedy,  and  two  since  the 
commencement  of  the  trial, — ^when,  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
of  September,  the  Edinburgh  mob  suddenly  rose,  as  if  by 
inspiration  or  preorganisation,  seized  the  ports,  aimed 
itsdf  firom  the  town  guard-house  after  overpowering  its 
inmates,  and,  demanding  access  to  the  tolbooth,  began 
to  attack  the  door.  As  on  previous  occasions,  fire  was. 
found  the  available  instrument  The  door  was  burned, 
and  the  mob,  obtaining  the  internal  keys  and  opening  the 
cells,  released  all  the  prisoners  but  Porteous,  the  object  of 
their  vengeance.  There  was  no  effective  intervention.  The 
magistrates,  assembled  in  conviviality,  made  a  nominal 
attempt  to  disperse  the  mob,  but  were  glad  to  retreat  im- 


the  house  speechless,  where  he  only  lived  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 
We  had  seen  many  people,  women  and  men,  fitll  on  the  street,  and 
at  first  thought  it  was  only  through  fear,  and  by  their  crowdiitt^  on 
one  another  to  escape.  But  when  the  crowd  dispersed,  we  sawUiem 
lying  dead  or  wounded,  and  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  what  had 
happened.  The  numbos  were  said  to  be  eight  or  nine  killed,  and 
douUe  the  number  wounded;  but  this  was  never  exactly  known. "-« 
Autobiography  of  Dr  Carlyle^  37. 
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harmed,  and  leave  it  to  its  work.  The  gentry,  from  their 
lofty  ** lands"  in  the  Lawnmarket,  could  dimly  make  out, 
by  the  blazing  bonfire,  the  formidable  nature  of  the  work 
going  on  below,  but  felt  no  call  to  interfere  with  it,  and 
generally  remained  in  their  safe  elevations.  The  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  quartered  in  the  Canongate,  might,  by  break- 
ing through  the  port,  attack  the  mob,  but  no  one  would 
attempt  to  convey  to  them  a  written  order  from  a  magis- 
trate, with  authority  to  act  Mr  Lindsay,  the  member  for 
Edinburgh,  found  his  way  to  their  quarters  with  a  verbal 
message ;  but  the  commanding  officer  declined  to  act  on 
it,  and  said,  indeed,  that  the  honourable  member  came  to 
him  with  strong  indications  of  conviviality. 

Meantime  the  mob  dragged  their  victim,  ceaselessly  but 
feebly  resisting,  to  the  usual  place  of  execution,  where 
they  found  a  dyer's  pole  well  adapted  to  their  deadly 
purpose.  The  deed  was  consummated  with  incidents  of 
ferocity  veiy  odious,  yet  almost  necessarily  characteristic 
of  gregarious  penal  inffictions.  It  was  impossible  to  ac- 
complish the  drop,  from  a  height  sufficient,  by  dislocating 
the  neck,  at  once  to  end  sensation  and  suffering.  While 
one  end  of  the  rope  was  tied  round  the  neck  ci  the  vic- 
tim kicking  on  the  ground,  the  other,  slung  over  the  cross- 
beam of  the  pole,  was  dragged  badcwards  and  forwards 
by  the  crowd,  so  as  alternately  to  dash  him  to  the  pave- 
ment and  tilt  him  aloft  again.  Some,  not  of  the  most 
cruel,  struck  him  with  Lochaber  axes  to  end  his  suffer- 
ings. When  he  was  dead,  the  mob  disappeared  as  rapidly 
and  mysteriously  as  it  had  gathered. 

The  chief  law-officers  of  the  Crown — the  lord  advocate 
and  solicitor-general — ^were  both  absent;  and,  somehow, 
the  local  magistrates  seem  to  have  been  paralysed  by  the 
greatness  of  the  outrage,  and  unable  to  see  how  they 
could  begin  to  act  At  length  Duncan  Forbes  arrived 
from  his  retirement  beyond  Inverness,  and  began  a  rigid 
investigation.  Its  fruidessness  made  the  English  states- 
men suspicious  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  national 
sympathy  with  the  mob  pervaded  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
Scotsmen.  But  from  notes  of  their  labours  still  accessible, 
it  is  clear  that  Forbes  and  his  assistants  made  exertions 
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for  the  discovery  of  the  culprits  ever  iucreasing  with  the 
irritating  experience  of  their  inefficacy,  and  never  aban- 
doned until  the  exhausted  lawyers  had  followed  and  lost 
every  perceptible  clue.  The  pursuit  was  naturally  hot- 
test after  Wilson's  colleague,  Robertson,  who  figures  in 
romance  as  an  English  aristocratic  scap^race,  but  was 
really  a  stabler  or  hostler  in  the  Cowgate.  It  was  natu- 
rally conjectured  that,  in  the  spirit  of  heroic  vengeance,  he 
had  instigated  the  deed;  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of 
his  movements,  nor  was  there  any  indication  that  he  had 
been  present  at  the  murder.  Dissipated  citizens,  whose 
minds  were  excited  by  the  occasion,  now  and  then  uttered 
mysterious  remarks  over  their  toddy,  which,  circulating 
and  reaching  official  quarters,  procured  for  some  of  them 
the  appalling  distinction  of  an  investigation  which  left  them 
in  doubt  whether  they  were  charged  with  murder  or  high 
treason.  But  whatever  threads  seemed  to  be  thus  afforded 
ever  snapped  suddenly,  to  the  deep  mortification  of  the 
investigators.  One  man  only  was  distincdy  noted  by 
several  people  as  having  occupied  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  mob.  Some  citizen  onlookers,  unable  to  distinguish 
any  other  individual  figure  among  the  perpetrators,  yet 
saw,  somewhat  to  their  astonishment,  a  footman  of  the 
Countess  of  Wemyss,  conspicuous  in  his  livery,  and  hold- 
ing a  Lochaber  axe  with  much  pomposity,  as  if  he  were 
assisting  at  some  municipal  pageant  However  ludicrous 
as  a  consummation  of  their  inquiries,  it  was  deemed 
necessary — ^probably  to  show  that  investigations  really 
had  been  inade — to  put  tbis  man  on  trial  for  murder. 
It  was  proved  that,  drinking  with  some  companions,  he 
had  been  found  by  the  mob  in  a  state  of  unconscious 
intoxication,  and  was  invested  with  his  warlike  weapon  in 
a  maimer  unknown  to  himself,  and  explainable  only  as  a 
wayward  fireak  of  the  savage  crowd.^ 

This  tragedy  produced  a  serious  parliamentary  dispute. 
Some  general  allusion  to  popular  disturbances  was  made 


'  The  ddef  judical  proceedings  relating  to  the  Porteous  Mob  win 
be  Iband  in  the  serenteeath  volome  of  the  State  Trials,  and  in  a  li^ 
▼olame  of  *  Criminal  trials  iUnstrative  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-LoChia&' 
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in  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and 
warmly  seconded  by  the  two  Houses,  llie  first  substan- 
tial steps  were  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords^  in  an  inquiry, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  criminal  investigation,  in 
which  it  was  observable  that  Carteret,  tlie  great  Opposition 
chief,  threw  himself  headlong  with  the  ministerial  sup> 
porters  into  every  movement  o£fensive  to  Scotland.  An 
early  characteristic  incident  was  taken  up  by  the  Scots 
as  indicating  the  hostile  design,  not  so  much  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  of  the  English  legislative  majority.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  have  the  presence  of  iLe  Scots  judges 
to  enlighten  the  House  on  the  nature  of  the  many  legal 
proceedings  connected  with  the  outrage.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  the  other  Scots  peers,  maintained  that  these 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  should  sit  on  the  wool- 
sack like  the  English  judges  when  their  presence  is 
desired;  or  that,  at  all  events,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
make  a  distinction,  they  should  have  seats  at  the  table 
of  the  House.  The  proposal  was  resisted  as  contrary  to 
precedent  It  had  naturally  been  found  in  all  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  that  the  Scots  legislators,  when  they 
took  their  seats  at  St  Stephen's,  left  behind  them  all  their 
own  forms,  and  became  subject  to  those  of  England  But 
at  once  conceding  the  necessity  of  this  arrangement,  they 
desired  that  their  country  might  participate  in  the  analo- 
gous English  forms,  and  that  the  high  officers  who  gave 
up  the  peculiar  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  in  the  Scots 
Estates,  should  share  in  those  of  like  dignity  in  England. 
But  inexorable  English  precedent  said,  No,  it  could  not 
be.  None  could  sit  with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
but  the  English  judges.  Those  of  Scotland  must  stand  at 
the  bar  Uke  other  ordinary  commoners ;  and  it  was  deemed 
rather  a  scornful  than  an  honourable  concession  that  they 
were  permitted  to  appear  there  in  their  robes.  In  that 
period,  among  the  Scots  people,  such  a  discussion  pro- 
duced an  extent  of  national  irritation  not  easily  appreciated 
in  our  less  heraldic  and  less  ceremonious  age.  But  the 
more  serious  result  of  the  investigation  was  a  bill  directed 
against  the  municipality  of  Edinburgh,  and  denunciatory 
both  in  its  explanatory  preamble  and  enacting  clauses. 
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Its  objects  were  the  punishment  of  the  chief  magistrate^ 
the  exaction  of  a  pecuniary  penalty  from  the  dty,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Netikerbow  Port,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
city-guard.  The  destruction  of  a  gate  was  symbolic  of 
the  old  feudal  methods  of  punishing  a  rebellious  city  by 
levelling  its  external  defences.  But  it  was  felt,  that  to  re- 
move from  a  turbulent  city  a  police  force  without  offering 
any  substitute,  was  a  proposal  not  emanating  from  consci- 
entious legislative  inquiry,  but  from  reckless  animosity. 

Opposed  by  the  Dtdce  of  Aigyle  and  other  Scots  nobles, 
the  bUl  passed  from  the  Lords  to  a  scene  of  fiercer  debate 
in  the  Commons.  There  its  character  as  an  anti-national 
rather  than  an  internally  legislative  measure,  was  more 
deeply  stamped  on  it  by  its  encountering  the  opposition 
of  the  Scots  Crown  lawyers.  It  was  opposed  by  Duncan 
Forbes  with  calm  and  serious  eloquence;  but  unofficial 
members  were  warm,  if  not  fierce,  and  spoke  of  a  new 
death-struggle  against  conquest  as  the  natural  end  of  the 
insulting  measures  to  which  Scotland  had  been  long  sub- 
jected. No  one  can  read  these  debates  without  seeing 
reasons  why  the  conduct  of  Scotland  was  so  different  from 
that  of  England  in  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  eight 
years  afterwards. 

The  Scots  found,  however,  unexpected  sympathy  and 
assistance  in  English  constitutional  parties.  Sir  John 
Barnard,  the  great  city  statesman,  who  afterwards  roused 
the  constitutional  spirit  of  the  money  lords  when  the 
Highlanders  were  marching  to  Derby,  raised  his  voice 
against  a  measure  which  was  dangerous  to  the  influence 
and  freedom  of  municipal  corporations.  Other  popular 
members  joined  him ;  and  it  was  an  incentive  to  opposi- 
tion in  the  Commons,  that  the  Lords,  in  their  inconsiderate 
and  impassioned  haste,  had  excited  some  of  the  jealousies 
of  the  Lower  House.  Walpole  saw  this  balance  of  powers 
with  satisfaction,  for  his  well-poised  mind  was  alarmed  at 
being  drifted  by  a  parliamentary  torrent  into  hostility  with 
a  division  of  the  empire.  At  last  he  threw  out  indications 
that  he  would  not  regret  to  see  the  more  flagrant  clauses 
removed  firom  the  bill.  The  measure  was  fought  step  by 
step  in  committee;  and,  after  many  of  its  most  offensive 
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denunciations  were  rejected  or  modified,  it  came  back  to 
the  House  so  stripped  of  its  hostile  enginery,  that  its 
vehement  friends  could  ill  recognise  it  Even  in  this 
condition  it  was  nearly  lost,  for  the  reporting  to  the 
House  was  only  carried  by  the  chairman's  casting  vote — 
the  division  being  130  on  either  side.  The  majority  for 
the  third  reading  was  128  to  loi.  In  its  modified  state, 
it  merely  disqualified  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  firom  hold- 
ing any  office  throughout  the  empire,  and  levied  on  the 
corporation  a  fine  of  ^^2000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow 
of  Porteous.^ 

This  measure  was  accompanied  by  another  which  seems 
to  have  called  up  no  resistance,  though  certainly,  had  there 
been  Presbyterian  clergymen  in  Parliament,  or  any  mem- 
bers representing  the  views  of  the  more  zealous  Presbyte- 
rians, it  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  pass  in  silence. 
It  denounced  the  murderers  of  Porteous,  o£fering  rewards 
to  informers,  and  levelling  punishments  against  aU  abetting 
or  harbouring  the  murderers,  or  concealing  their  know- 
ledge of  the  crime.  But  what  was  of  chief  moment — ^for 
the  parliamentary  were  as  ineffective  as  the  legal  hostili- 
ties— ^it  was  enacted  that  every  minister  should,  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  each  month,  for  a  year,  read  the  Act  from 
the  pulpit  during  morning  service. 

Going  back  and  picki^  up  the  threads  of  other  af^rs 
following  in  the  suppression  of  the  affiur  of  17x5,  we  find 
among  tiie  precautions  of  the  Government,  an  Act  for  dis- 
arming the  Highlanders.  It  applied  generally  to  the 
counties  north  of  the  Forth,  and  ihe  mountain  districts  of 
the  west  The  method  of  the  Act  was  to  denounce  heavy 
punishments  on  armed  Highlanders.  But  there  was  no  ' 
specific  arrangement  for  disarming  them,  and  the  natural 
result  was  to  make  the  Highlanders  cautious,  so  as  not  to 
be  caught  in  small  armed  bodies  near  the  garrisons  or  the 
Lowland  firontier.  General  Wade,  in  a  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, asserted  that  this  Act^was  entirely  evaded.  As 
it  provided  compensation  to  the  well-afifected  on  resign- 

^  See  the  prooeedingB  oa  this  matter  in  the  Parliamentary  History 
«.  137-319^ 
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ing  their  arms,  he  said  the  public  money  was  given  pio- 
fiisely  for  old  useless  weapons,  while  the  effective  anns 
were  kept  out  of  sight.  He  even  asserted  that  a  quantity 
of  obsolete  weapons  was  imported  from  Holland,  as  a 
good  speculation,  to  draw  the  Govenunent  bounty ;  while 
the  Spanish  who  landed  at  Glenshiel  left  so  many  effective 
weapons  behind  them,  that  the  Highlanders  were  better 
armed  than  ever.  The  Act  made  provision  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  military  feudal  services,  but  in  an  equally  inef- 
fective manner,  as  if  those  who  prepared  the  measure  did 
not  desire  to  see  it  practically  in  force. 

By  an  Act  of  1725,  a  more  direct  method  of  disarming 
was  adopted,  in  the  summoning  of  each  clan  to  appear  at 
a  certain  place  and  resign  their  arms.  The  superintend- 
ence of  this  operation,  sdong  with  other  duties  of  a  more 
important  character,  was  conmiitted  to  General  Wade, 
who,  in  a  survey  of  the  Highlands,  had  made  the  sug- 
gestions on  which  the  Government  proposed  to  act 
When  he  reported  on  the  success  of  his  mission,  he  said 
that  he  was  met  in  the  utmost  cordiality,  with  immediate 
offers  of  a  complete  and  hearty  surrender  by  the  dans. 
The  MacKenzies  were  the  first  to  come  forward,  offering 
to  resign  their  arms  at  Brahan  Castle,  and  stipulating,  with 
curious  pride,  that  they  should  yield  them  up  to  r^;ular 
troops,  and  that  no  parties  from  the  loyal  clans  should  be 
present  From  this  clan  alone  nearly  800  sets  of  arms 
were  received.  Their  example  was  rapidly  followed  by 
the  northern  and  western  clans,  who  were  each,  in  groups, 
required  to  bring  their  weapons  to  some  central  spot ;  and 
ere  the  advance  of  autumn  required  that  Wade  should 
Vithdraw  his  forces  into  winter  quarters,  he  believed  that 
the  formidable  mountaineers  were  entirely  divested  of 
their  weapons,  and  had  made  up  their  minds  heartily  to 
adopt  the  ways  of  peacefrd  men.^  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  for  language  to  provide  more  contrite  admissions 
of  past  error,  and  ample  professions  of  future  rectitude, 
than  those  scattered  at  the  feet  of  the  English  general  by 

^  See  Marshal  Wade's  Report,  in  the  Appendix  to  Burt's  Letters ; 
the  Gordon  Letters ;  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  iii.  228. 
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the  most  zealous  of  the  Jacobite  leaders ;  and  he  seems, 
though  an  excellent  engineer  officer,  to  have  known  so 
little  of  the  nature  of  die  people  as  to  believe  in  their 
sincerity.  He  assured  the  sovereign,  that  the  once  for- 
midable Highlander  was  now  a  simple  peasant,  with  his 
staff  in  his  hand ;  and  readily  warranted  the  country,  if 
his  precautionary  system  of  roads  and  fortresses  were  car- 
ried out,  against  any  farther  Highland  insurrection.  Yet 
the  contemporary  correspondence  of  the  Jacobites  indi- 
cates, what  subsequent  events  confirmed,  that  the  High- 
landers, with  the  inscrutable  diplomatic  cunning  peculiar 
to  their  race,  had  overreached  the  military  negotiator, 
and  committed  a  quantity  of  effective  arms  to  places  of 
concealment.^ 

Though  Wade,  in  his  reports,  exulted  as  one  who  had 
not  only  removed  all  the  means  of  insurrection,  but  eradi- 
cated the  very  spirit  of  insubordination,  he  yet  was  cau- 
tious enough  to  recommend  more  solid  securities  for  the 
peace  of  ttie  Highlands,  drawn  from  his  professional  re- 
sources. Following  his  suggestions,  an  armed  galley  was 
set  afloat  on  Loch  Ness.  Two  considerable  forts  were 
built — one  at  Inverness,  afterwards  superseded  by  Fort 
George,  the  other  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  loch, 
which  still  stands  as  Fort  Augustus ;  while  square  towers, 
like  the  old  fortified  houses  of  the  Scots  gentry,  were  dot- 
ted here  and  there  among  the  remote  glens,  in  which  small 
guards  were  placed.  In  Ireland  one  is  practically  reminded 
of  the  arrangement  by  seeing  the  barracks  of  the  police 
force. 

But  the  service  to  which  the  name  of  Wade  became 
chiefly  attached  in  subsequent  times,  is  the  system  of 
roads  carried  through  the  Highlands.  To  have  some 
conception  of  the  change  created  by  these  great  works,  it 
is  necessary  to  realise  the  previous  &cilities  for  transit  in 
the  Highlands.  The  old  mountain-track,  as  specimens 
of  it  still  exist,  is  found  by  the  traveller  so  slightly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural  surface  of  the  hill,  that  he 
cannot  easily  believe  himself  treading  the  path  that  had 

^  See  Lockhart  Papers,  ii.  154,  192  ;  and  the  Stewart  Papers. 
VOL.  VIII.  ^  3  A 
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been  a  great  thoroughfare  for  centuries,  and  is  still  used 
by  the  country  people  in  passing  from  one  strath  to  an- 
other. The  vegetation  on  it  is  stunted ;  the  stones  are 
whiter  than  elsewhere ;  in  the  black  mossy  day  between 
them  may  be  found  Uie  impress  of  the  feet  of  cattle, — 
these  are  all  signs  so  feint  that  the  apprehensive  traveller 
feels  incapable  of  so  absolutely  ascertaining  their  absence 
or  presence  as  to  be  sure  that  he  is  preserving  the  road ; 
but  if  he  look  beyond  the  traces  immediately  beneath  his 
eye,  he  will  find  that  the  path  has  a  general  distinctness 
in  the  expanding  features  of  the  scenery,  and  its  direction 
may  be  caught  in  the  distance  through  the  dark  heather, 
where  the  greater  amount  of  bare  stones  imparts  to  it  a 
whiteness,  feint  but  distinct,  like  the  milky  way  in  the 
sky.  The  rapid  ascents  and  descents,  the  broken  stag- 
gery  ground, — above  all,  the  occasional  abrupt  slant  of  the 
road  as  it  winds  round  in  the  slope  of  some  declivity, 
make  the  conducting  of  droves  of  cattle  along  it — its 
chief  use  in  later  times — appear  to  the  uninitiated  a 
feat  of  campaigning  enterprise  second  only  to  that  of 
taking  caval^  across  some  great  mountain-range.  Burt 
— ^the  clever  engineer  officer  who  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Wade's  roads,  and  gave  a  lively  account  of  his 
experience  of  the  Highlands— crossing  such  a  track,  de- 
scribed it  as  consisting  ''  of  stony  moors,  almost  impracti- 
cable for  a  horse  with  his  rider,  and  likewise  of  rocky  way, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  sometimes  climb, 
and  otherwhile  slide  down."  '*  But  what  vexed  me  most 
of  all,**  continues  the  engineer,  the  pride  of  his  profes- 
sion rising  in  revolt  within  him,  "  they  called  it  a  road."^ 
There  were,  of  course,  no  bridges,  and  the  traveller  was 
subjected  to  the  capricious  fluctuations  of  mountain 
streams,  which,  swollen  from  the  tiny  brook  of  the  day 
before  into  the  roaring  river,  might  compel  him  to  retrace 
his  weary  steps  when  he  believed  his  journey  to  be  nearly 
accomplished,  or  tempt  him  to  retain  the  advantages  of  his 
previous  exertions  by  risking  his  life  in  an  effort  to  cross 
the  stream.    As  these  roads  were  not  only  the  pathways 

^  Letten  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  ii.  214,  215. 
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between  contiguous  glens,  but  the  highways  connecting 
the  great  district  of  the  Highlands  with  the  rest  of  the 
realm,  sudden  floods  rendering  the  main  streams  impass- 
able, frequently  isolated  laige  territories  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Not  only  in  the  Spey  or  the  Tay,  on  which 
there  were  then  no  bridges,  but  in  streams  £ax  smaller,  the 
swelling  would  be  so  sudden  from  the  bursting  of  moun- 
tain springs,  that  instances  have  been  known  where  the 
inexperienced  traveller  entering  the  ford,  a  shallow  stream 
clattering  on  its  pebbles  where  his  dog  might  walk  behind 
him,  had  to  contend  with  a  furious  torrent  ere  he  reached 
the  opposite  bank.^ 

The  sagacious  officer  of  engineers,  whose  experience 
of  the  pristine  state  of  transit  has  been  just  referred  to, 
naturally  looked  along  the  track  of  his  completed  la- 
bours with  complacent  admiration.  ''The  roads  on  these 
moors,''  he  said,  ''are  now  as  smooth  as  Constitution 
Hill;  and  I  have  gaUoped  on  some  of  them  for  miles 
togeUier  in  great  tranquillity,  which  was  heightened  by 
reflection  on  my  former  fatigue.'*  ^ 

But  the  natives  exhibited  the  proverbial  thanklessness 
of  primitive  races  receiving  gifts  from  civilisation  unsuited 
to  their  usages.  They  still  crossed  the  old  tracks,  or 
preferred  straying  on  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  to  em- 
ploying the  hard,  gravelled  English  roads.  Their  obdu- 
rate, unvaried  surface  might  suit  the  English  clown,  with 
his  heavy,  iron-clenched  shoes ;  they  were  a  suitable  sur- 
foce  to  be  powdered  by  the  heavy  waggon,  dragged  grind- 
ing along  by  sleek,  iron-shod  horses :  but  the  Highl^ders 
were  either  barefooted,  or  wore  thin  brogues  of  untanned 
skin,  which  the  gravel  pierced  or  frayed;  their  small 
horses  were  unshod, — ^indeed,  having  to  seek  their  food, 
like  goats,  among  rocks  and  bogs,  shoes  would  have  been 
an  unsafe  impediment  to  their  free  motions.  Then  the 
old  paths  on  the  bare  mountain-sides,  if  they  had  their 
hardships  and  dangers,  had  their  amenities.  Though  the 
cattle  required  to  keep  the  trodden  centre,  there  was,  to 
the  pedestrian,  mUe  after  mile  of  elastic  heather  or  dry 

^  See  Bvrt's  Letters,  i.  306,  329.  '  Ibid.,  ii.  193. 
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velvet  turf;  and  even  the  dangers  and  casualties  of  the 
passage  presented  that  excitement  and  variety  of  inci- 
dent, that  contrast  of  ease  with  vigorous  exertion,  ^diich 
could  not  be  compensated  to  the  mountaineer  by  the 
uniform  drudgery  of  the  dusty  road. 

To  the  chiefs  and  lairds,  who  saw  farther  into  the  ob- 
jects and  probable  effects  of  these  operations,  they  were 
fraught  with  a  deeper  source  of  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
They  had  already  seen  an  armed  galley,  capable  of  con- 
veying fifty  or  sixty  soldiers  besides  the  crew,  built  and 
launched  on  Loch  Ness.  Some  of  the  stations,  occupied 
by  small  military  parties,  became  forts  bristling  with  canr 
non.  Such  strongholds,  stationed  here  and  tiiere,  with 
broad  roads  between  them,  on  which  the  heavy  artilleiy 
of  modem  warfare  might  be  dragged  with  ease,  seemed 
destined  at  once  to  paralyse  the  armed  power  of  the 
Highlands.  They  were,  indeed,  truly  military  roads — 
laid  down  by  a  practical  soldier,  and  destined  for  warlike 
purposes — with  scarcely  any  view  towards  the  ends  for 
which  free  and  peaceful  citizens  open  up  a  system  ot 
internal  transit  Hence,  though  they  made  an  easy  com- 
munication between  the  central  government  and  the  main 
districts  of  the  Highlands,  they  served  commercial  and 
agricultural  purposes  but  scantily,  and  were  of  little  use 
for  the  conveyance  of  grain  or  merchandise,  for  access  to 
the  fisheries,  or  for  the  increase  of  enterprise  in  the  towns. 
The  general  direction  of  Wade's  roads,  as  completed  in 
ten  years,  may  be  thus  described:  First,  as  most  im- 
portant, is  the  line  by  Dunkeld,  Blair  Athol,  and  the 
wilds  of  Drumouchter,  to  Inverness,  long  known  as  "  The 
great  Highland  Road,''  and  now  accompanied  by  the 
Highland  Railway.  A  subsidiary  line,  passing  from  Stir- 
ling through  Crieflf,  enters  the  narrow  valley,  walled  by 
rough  precipices,  called  Glen  Almond,  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Wordsworth  as  the  "  still  place  remote  from 
men."  Thence  the  branch  sweeps  past  Loch  Tay,  and 
joins  the  great  Highland  road  at  Dalnacardoch.  Another 
road  traversed  the  island  from  shore  to  shore,  through  the 
succession  of  valleys  in  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  was 
subsequently  cut,  thus  connecting  the  capital  of  the  High- 
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lands  with  the  two  strongholds,  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort 
William.  To  open  the  communication  more  directly 
between  Fort  Augustus  and  the  south,  a  branch,  striking 
o£f  from  the  great  Highland  road  where  it  turned  east- 
ward, crossed,  towards  the  north-west,  the  great  dreary 
hill  of  Corryarick.  This,  the  most  truly  Alpine  road  in 
the  British  dominions,  has  been  left  to  decay,  and  large 
portions  of  it  have  been  swept  away  by  torrents,  so  that 
the  zigzag  lines  by  which  the  military  engineer  endeav- 
oured to  render  the  steep  side  of  an  abrupt  mountain 
accessible  to  artiUery,  have  been  tumbled  into  heaps  of 
rubbish  like  natural  scaiurs. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  only  roads  projected 
and  executed  by  General  Wade.^  Subsequently,  the 
system  was  enlaced  by  branches  passing  by  Loch  Lo- 
mond, where  the  wild  MacGregors  dironged,  and  by  Cal- 
lander, to  the  main  Highland  road  already  mentioned; 
and  otiier  roads  were  added  in  the  districts  to  the  north- 
west of  Inverness  and  the  great  chain  of  lakes  between 
the  east  and  the  west  coasts. 

From  these  works  of  the  Government  upon  the  High- 
lands, let  us  turn  to  some  dealings  with  the  people  who 
lived  there;  there  is  the  connection  between  the  two, 
that  both  were  military  affairs.  The  well-known  boast 
of  Chatham,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
first  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  fund  of  military  material 
lying  usless  or  mischievous  in  the  restrained  warlike  spirit 
of  the  Highlanders.  The  idea  of  making  trained  soldiers 
of  them,  retaining  so  much  as  could  be  retained  of  their 
peculiar  organisation  and  method  of  fighting,  had  been 
suggested  and  partially  adopted  at  a  period  much  earlier. 
To  the  arming  and  embodjring  of  Highlanders,  the  prevail- 
ing objection  was,  that  of  the  chiefs  who  would  have  the 
command  of  them,  the  greater  part  were  Jacobites.  There 
was  the  alternative  of  English  or  Lowland  officers,  but 
this  would  have  lost  the  organisation  that  made  the  High- 
lander a  warrior.  There  was  the  other,  to  put  the  men  of 
the  Jacobite  clans  under  the  command  of  officers  firom 

^  Bart's  Lettexs,  iL  185. 
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the  loyal  dans ;  but  this  would  have  been  to  expect  that 
men  whose  chief  virtue  was  fidelity  to  their  own  clan, 
should  transfer  that  fidelity  to  the  old  enemies  of  their  race, 
and  the  heirs  of  their  deadly  enmity.  Among  all  these 
difficulties  there  was  an  uneasy  mixed  arrangement  The 
raiments  finally  embodied  were  put  under  the  command 
of  Lowland  gentlemen,  or  of  persons  who,  though  con- 
nected with  the  Highlands,  were  Court  noblemen,  idio 
had  little  practical  concern  with  the  district  whence  they 
took  their  territorial  honours.  The  subordinate  officers 
only  were  Highlanders  with  a  true  local  connection,  and 
that  was  with  the  well-affected  clans. 

The  appropriate  service  for  such  a  force  was  in  foreign 
wars,  where  both  officers  and  men  would  be  at  a  distance 
from  political  influences.  This  was  seen  by  Duncan  Forbes, 
who  said :  ''  Send  them  abroad  to  fight  our  battles,  whidi 
they  will  do  with  heart  and  zeal.  They  will  not  only  be 
the  sworn  allies  of  Government  themselves,  but  hostages 
for  their  relations  at  home,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
raise  another  rebellion  in  the  Highlands.''^  But  such 
an  arrangement  was,  as  we  shall  see,  met  by  difficulties, 
and  overcoming  these  was  the  great  service  afterwards 
effected  by  Chatham. 

There  had  existed  so  early  as  King  William's  reign  a 
few  independent  companies,  manned  from  separate  dans, 
commanded  by  the  chiefs,  and  officered  from  the  most 
important  of  the  military  aristocracy  of  each  clan.  Theii 
chief  employment  was  the  suppression  of  armed  vagrancy 
by  broken  men,  or  Highlanders  who  owned  no  chie^ — a 
class  who  had  been  enlarged  by  the  casualties  in  which 
so  many  of  the  higher  families  had  been  involved  from  the 
Revolution  downwards.  The  irregular  operations  of  these 
marauders  were  often  inconsistent  with  the  more  syste- 
matic policy  of  the  chiefs,  whose  interest  it  generally  was 
to  tolerate  none  who  did  not  own  the  legitimate  patri- 
archal audiority.  Accordingly,  these  independent  com- 
panies sometimes  appeared  to  be  very  effective  in  keeping 
order  in  the  Highlands ;  and  that  they  favoured  the  pro- 

^  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellioo,  chap,  l 
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Jects  of  their  own  leaders,  and  kept  a  deep  policy  of  theii 
own  behind  these  ostensible  movements,  was  not  easily 
seen  by  a  country  gratefid  for  their  immediate  services. 
They  were  looked  on  more  as  a  protective  police  than  a 
military  force.  They  were  dressed  in  the  Highland  cos- 
tume ;  and  the  dusky  colour  of  their  tartan,  contrasted 
with  iht  bright  scarlet  of  the  royal  troops,  brought  them 
the  name  of  the  "  Black  Watch,"  continued  in  the  regi- 
ment formed  when  they  were  broken  up. 

That  this  institution  was  extremely  perilous  we  may 
believe,  from  the  mere  fact  that  Lord  Lovat  was  one  of 
the  captains  or  colonels,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  training  and  embodying  his  men  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government  His  furious  outbursts  of  wrath,  when 
his  company  was  abolished,  attest  the  importance  which 
he  attributed  to  its  possession.  About  the  time  when 
Forbes  made  his  suggestion  for  foreign  service,  the  Gov- 
ernment were  becoming  conscious  of  the  formidable 
snake  they  were  warming.  The  companies  were  dis- 
solved ;  but  a  regiment  was  embodied  from  their  elements, 
then  odled^the  Forty-third,  but  more  lately  known  to  fame 
as  the  Forty-second.  Into  it  were  drafted  such  officers  from 
the  independent  companies  as  could  be  trusted,  and  were 
inclined  to  serve  under  the  new  conditions  incident  to  a 
change  from  a  local  force  to  the  line. 

It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  the  deliberate  intention 
of  the  Government  to  embody  this  regiment  for  foreign 
service.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  men  who  joined 
it  were  kept  ignorant  oi  the  obligation  incident  to  the 
soldier  of  the  line  to  follow  the  British  flag  wherever  it  is 
carried.  They  complained  of  broken  faiti^  and  founded 
their  objections  to  foreign  service  on  reasons  not  un- 
heroic  They  counted  themselves  as  genUemen,  and  it 
was  usual  for  them  each  to  be  attended  by  a  gillie  from 
the  humbler  commoners  of  the  clan.  They  were  poor 
gentlemen,  it  was  admitted ;  but  in  their  veins  flowed  the 
blood  of  a  line  of  ancestry,  to  whose  antiquity  that  of 
the  proudest  houses  in  England  was  but  as  yesterday. 
In  liieir  own  country  their  claims  would  be  admitted; 
elsewhere,  they  would  be  esteemed  on  a  level  with  the 
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wretched  refuse  of  that  Saxon  land  of  pedlars,  whose 
people,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  they  despised 

'Die  regiment  was  embodied  in  great  pomp,  near  Aber- 
feldy,  in  the  month  of  May  1740.  It  had  scarcely  ex- 
isted three  years,  when  the  suspicions  of  the  men  were 
roused  by  receiving  a  route  for  England.  It  is  said  that 
these  suspicions  were  appeased  by  the  flattering  intima- 
tion that  they  were  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  king, 
who  desired  to  see  them  in  review.  They  were  reviewed 
on  Finchley  Common,  but  there  was  no  king  present,  for 
George  II.  had  just  departed  to  Hanover  to  conduct  the 
campaign  signalised  by  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  Instead 
of  enjoying  the  attentxm  of  royalty,  they  were  subject  to 
notice  of  a  very  di£ferent  kind.  Proud  as  Spanish  hidal- 
gos, they  found  that  the  rabble  of  London  treated  them 
as  common  soldiers  of  a  superbly  ludicrous  character,  and 
their  haughty  spirits  were  daily  chafed  by  the  sarcasms 
and  practical  jokes  to  which  their  costume  was  so  very 
apt  to  expose  them,  at  a  time  when  it  was  little  known  in 
England,  and  associated  rather  with  hostility  than  with 
heroic  alliance  in  the  great  contests  of  the  country.  At 
length  the  irritation  of  their  proud  spirits,  from  the  sco& 
of  the  Londoners  working  on  their  suspicions,  roused 
them  to  a  desperate  remedy,  and  they  secretly  planned  a 
flight 

One  morning  in  the  middle  of  May,  all  London  was 
astonished  by  hearing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Celtic  regiment,  from  which  the  citizens 
were  deriving  so  much  amusement,  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. An  event  so  new  and  strange  drove  all  the 
military  authorities  into  nervous  activity.  The  metro- 
polis was  for  two  days  amused  with  contradictory  and 
grotesque  rumours  about  the  phenomenon,  ere  the  frigi- 
tives  were  tracked  beyond  Northampton.  They  had 
£tdapted  their  peculiar  tactics  of  silent,  secret  marching, 
and  used  their  capacity  for  enduring  hardship  in  richly 
cultivated  central  England,  for  they  had  passed  on,  avoid- 
ing roads  and  populous  places,  from  one  waste  to  another, 
the  objects  of  inconceivable  astonishment  to  the  few 
rustics  who  encountered  them.    At  length  this  semi- 
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ludicrous  escapade  must  have  its  tragical  conclusion. 
The  inexorable  laws  of  military  discipline  cannot  leave 
bold  and  systematic  mutiny  without  a  bloody  mark. 
Posting  themselves  at  Ladywood,  near  Oundle,  they 
made  answer  to  Captain  Ball,  who  approached  to  remon- 
strate with  them,  that  they  would  only  surrender  on  a  free 
pardon,  and  the  retention  of  their  arms.  Such  a  treaty 
was  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  poor  Highlanders  found 
that  the  established  military  system  of  die  country  was 
too  strong  to  let  them,  all  unofficered  as  they  were,  have 
even  the  chance  of  success  which  their  small  number 
would  possess  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Gradually 
they  were  induced  to  surrender.  Three  only,  two  non- 
commissioned officers  and  a  private,  sufifered  death. 
Many  of  those  most  seriously  implicated  were  sent  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  rest  were  removed  to  the  war  in 
Flanders,  where  they  took  the  first  step  in  the  long 
career  of  distinction  which  their  corps  has  since  followed.^ 
The  projects  for  arming  the  Highlanders  either  directly 
under  Government  authority,  or  under  Government  aus- 
pices, were  connected  with  the  persistent  propensity  of 
the  Highlanders  to  live  rather  on  the  industry  of  their 
neighbours  than  on  their  own.  But  Lowland  pastures, 
which  had  long  been  the  main  hunting- field  in  which 
they  found  their  food,  were  becoming  every  day  more 
closely  kept  against  them.  Some  of  the  gentry  on  the 
Highland  border  were  themselves  inimical  to  marauding. 
They  were  indeed  becoming  occasionally  victims  to  the 
marauders  of  the  interior  Highlands,  who,  when  afraid  to 
descend  on  the  richer  field  below,  would  be  constrained 
to  remove  the  scanty  supply  of  cattle  belonging  to  their 
Highland  neighbours.  Graham  of  Glengyle,  the  nephew 
of  Rob  Roy,  made  an  extensive  contract  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lands  near  the  MacGregor  country ;  and  ap- 
pears, in  consideration  of  the  black-mail  paid  to  him^  to 


^  For  this  military  episode  at  length  see  '  Sketches  of  the  Char- 
acters, Manners,  and  present  State  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
with  Details  of  the  Military  Service  of  the  Highland  Regiments,'  b| 
Colonel  David  Stewart,  L  246,  H  m^. 
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have  pretty  efifectively  performed  some  of  the  fuDctions  of 
a  superintendent  of  rural  police. 

In  the  north,  MacPherson  of  Cluny  established  a 
"  watch"  on  more  honourable  principles,  not  speculating 
on  the  adventure,  but  merely  requiring  from  the  gende- 
men  of  the  district  the  contributions  necessary  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  undertaking.^  When  the  catde -stealers 
were  liable,  as  they  had  been  after  the  Revolution,  to  be 
pursued  into  their  fastnesses,  they  had  established  among 
themselves  a  system  of  interchange  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  their  wide  region,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
convict  the  depredators  unless  there  were  a  hot  pursuit 
Thus,  the  produce  of  an  effective  raid  on  the  southern 
counties  was  exchanged  in  the  far  centre  of  the  Highlands 
with  the  plunder  taken  from  the  north-eastern  districts  of 
Aberdeen  or  Moray.  These  "  watches,"  so  long  as  they 
lasted,  seem  to  have  been  more  effective  in  restraining 
plunder  than  the  independent  companies.  If  we  can 
trust  the  reports  of  the  services  of  Cluny's  watch,  it  was 
telling  on  the  marauders  by  starvation,  so  that  even  when 
they  accomplished  a  descent  on  the  Lowlands,  they 
found  it  impossible  to  recross  the  Highland  line  with 
their  prey. 

^  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Watch  nndertaken  by  Cluny  MacPherson, 
1744.— Spalding  Club^  u,  85. 
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PATRONAGE— ^HE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AT  FEUD  WITII  THE  LOCAL 
COURTS  —  RIGID  DISCIPLINE  —  ITS  POPULARITY  WITH  THE  MORE 
ZEALOUS  LAYMEN— JUSTIFICATION  AS  A  SUCCESSOR  TO  ABSOLUTION 
—DANGEROUS  HYPOCRITES— STORY  OF  LADY  GRANGE  AND  HER 
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Throughout  the  period  of  thirty  years  between  the  two 
msurrections,  ecclesiastical  afiairs  are  again  the  chief 
material  of  history.  We  have  seen  the  departure  of  the 
small  group  of  Cameronians,  imable  to  abide  in  union 
with  lukewarm  men  who  tolerated  error.  Their  sojourn 
in  the  Establishment  was  so  short  and  stormy  that  they 
cannot  well  be  spoken  of  as  having  ever  belonged  to  that 
body.  They  entered  it,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing all  its  other  members  to  their  own  purpose ;  and 
finding  this  to  be  impracticable,  they  shook  the  dust  from 
their  feet  and  departed. 

In  their  retreat  they  left  in  the  Establishment  a  strong 
body  of  sympathisers.  The  difference  between  those  who 
went  and  their  friends  who  remained,  may  be  stated  thus, 
that  while  both  parties  were  at  heart  Covenanters,  the  Came- 
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ronians  could  partake  in  no  Church  organisation  that  did 
not  carry  the  Covenant  in  triumph  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
while  those  who  remained  at  their  post  were  content  to  be 
Covenanters  themselves,  and  to  require  all  Scotland  to 
conform  to  their  Covenanting  rule.  It  will  save  repetition 
in  descriptions  and  definitions  to  remember  that  they 
adhered  to  the  traditions  that  had  been  planted  by  the 
Melvilles,  and  after  feeing  adverse  tempests  had  flouiished 
in  the  glories  recorded  by  Baillie.  We  shall  see  how  it 
was  that  beside  them,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very  same 
theological  growth,  there  should  arise  the  party  afterwards 
stigmatised  as  Moderate — ^men  of  scholarship,  ambitious 
of  intellectual  fame  and  social  distinction,  the  school  of 
Robertson,  John  Home,  Blair,  and  Feigusson.  Let  two 
men  who  earnestly  worked  in  the  same  department  of 
literature  stand  as  types  of  the  contrast  The  one  is  the 
author  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  already 
so  amply  cited — the  other,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Charles  V. 

The  abundant  literature  bequeathed  to  us  by  Wodrow, 
and  especially  his  private  note-book,  reveal  to  us  many 
secrets — ^among  others  that  he  was  superstitious,  and  one 
of  a  superstitious  body.  They  were,  otherwise  expressed, 
a  body  who  believed  that  in  their  own  day  the  fixed 
course  of  nature  was  liable  to  disturbance  from  super- 
natural agencies  beneficent  and  maleficent.  When  a 
clergy  are  superstitious,  it  follows  that  the  tenor  of  the 
miraculous  events  passing  before  them,  and  in  some 
measure  under  their  own  management,  is  to  further  their 
claims  on  the  respect  and  submission  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Hence  a  favourite  maxim  or  precept  with  them  was, 
<<  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm." 
We  have  already  seen  so  much  of  this  as  to  preclude  any 
but  a  brief  reference  to  it  here.  It  was  a  superstition  that 
had,  as  it  were,  an  uneasy  and  precarious  life.  It  showed 
nothing  to  be  measured  with  the  audacious  scenes  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Ahh6  Paris  in  the  Saint  Medard,  when  the 
miraculous  appaiatos  called  into  existence  by  even  the 
moderate  party  of  the  Galilean  Church  cast  so  portentous 
a  scandal  on  religion  in  France.    We  can  see,  for  instance, 
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that  the  Covenanting  party  in  Scotland  believed  in  the 
contempoiary  power  of  prophecy,  yet  felt  it  wise  not  to 
draw  upon  it  profusely  or  conspicuously  in  an  age  given 
to  inquiiy  and  experiment  There  was  uneasiness  about 
the  question  how  far  the  gift  of  working  miracles  existed 
among  them,  but  no  doubt  that  mirades  had  been  fre- 
quently performed  for  the  benefit  of  supremely  holy 
men  of  Uieir  own  communion  and  class.^    Such  supersti- 

^  The  interesting  and  carious  phenomenon  of  the  supernatural 
period,  rami^ng,  as  it  were,  into  the  subsequent  age  of  serenity  and 
indifference,  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  Wodrow,  and  especially  in 
that  confidential  note-book  which  is  the  repository  of  his  secret  and 
fiigitiye  thoughts.  His  significant  marvels  are  sometimes  legends  of 
the  days  of  persecution,  and  occasionally  relate  to  his  own  fiiends 
and  contemporaries  of  the  more  gifted  and  illustrious  among  the 
clergy,  tendmg  to  show  that,  if  miraculous  powers  had  decayed,  they 
were  not  utterly  departed,  but  lingered  still  with  the  chosen  renuumt 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  curious  feature  of  these  transition 
elements,  is  the  dubious  and  suggestive  foim  of  the  narrative.  The 
well-respected  minister  of  Eastwood, — who  professed  to  know  diemis- 
try  and  mineralogy — who  was  collecting  records,  and  writing  an 
authentic  historv — and  who,  as  a  leader  in  the  Church  courts,  was 
consulted  occasionally  on  ecclesiastical  matters  by  my  Lord  lUy  or 
his  majesty's  advocate^ — felt  that  it  would  be  rather  anomalous  to  pro- 
fess a  frank  belief,  even  in  his  own  self-communings,  in  contemporary 
mirades.  His  tremulous  dulnety  is  indeed  indicative  of  the  fading 
away,  in  the  new  generation,  of  the  bold  supernatural  traditions 
which  he  inherited  m>m  the  old.  He  tells  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to 
him ;  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  it  was  given  by  people  of 
high  trust  and  sagacity.  Sometimes  he  says  it  makes  a  near  approach 
to  a  miracle.  It  is  plain  that,  however  unwilling  he  be  to  nuuce  the 
confession,  it  is  in  his  eyes  an  actual  miracle,  in  which  he  has  entire 
fiutih.  Nor  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Bollandist  miracles  wanting 
to  those  of  honest  Wodrow— they  all  tend  to  the  glory  and  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  order.  Thus,  some  pro&ne  wretch  sneers  at  a  deigyman. 
The  holy  man  turns  round  and  pronounces  a  denunciation ;  and  what 
it  may  express  the  narrator  knows  not,  but  the  wretdi's  tongue 
swelled  that  night,  and  he  died  in  agony.  Lest  the  significance  of 
such  narrations  should  fidl  to  be  perceptible,  the  zealous  narrator 
often  shows  with  entire  transparency  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
by  appending  the  moral — "louch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my 
prophets  no  harm."  The  following  instance  relates  to  the  Rev. 
Kobert  Blair.  Wodrow's  informant  * '  had  the  satis&ction  to  see  him, 
when  on  his  deathbed,  perform  what  was  very  near  a  miracle."  No  one 
can  doubt  that,  if  it  was  performed,  it  was  entirely  a  miracle.  He 
had  an  only  daughter,  "  both  decrepit  and  under  the  king's  evil, 
which  had  taken  some  of  her  joints."    This  had  been  concealed  from 
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tion  as  existed  in  Wodrow's  generation  gradually  died  oat, 
leaving  religious  zeal  behind.  This,  too,  mo(Ufied  itself 
by  degrees ;  but  there  still  remained  a  Covenanting  party 
opposed  to  the  worldly  or  moderate.    When  their  quairels 


the  &ther,  but  he  insisted  on  seeing  her  ;  "  and  after  some  excuses 
she  was  brought,  and  he  laid  his  one  hand  upon  one  part  of  her  sore, 
and  lift  up  his  other  and  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  '  My  God  shall 
heal  my  child  1'  And  after  that,  though  she  was  before  given  over 
by  physicians,  she  grew  perfectly  whole." — Analecta,  L  S4. 

Mr  Harry  Erskine,  minister  of  Chimside,  who  numbered  among 
his  parishioneis  the  family  of  which  David  Hume  was  a  member,  had 
in  tne  evil  days  exhausted  his  whole  stock  of  meal,  resolving  "  to 
depend  on  Providence  till  to-morrow,  for  he  was  assured  they  should 
never  want ;"  "and  to-morrow  morning  there  was  a  person  coming 
alon^  the  hig^iroad  with  a  load  of  meal,  and  he  and  hb  wife  were 
looking  out  at  a  window.  He  said  he  believed  that  was  coming  to 
them,  whidi  she  did  not  believe  till  the  person  came  and  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  told  him  he  was  sent  to  them  with  it." — Ibid.,  i  89. 
On  another  occasion,  the  same  clergyman,  when  on  a  voyage,  had  no 
better  provision  than  twopence,  and  a  crown  which  was  refused  as 
base.  The  vessel  sailed  past  a  town  in  which  he  had  formeriy  officiated, 
and  had  left  it  in  the  distance  out  of  sight  "  All  the  time  he  was 
wishing  and  praying  to  be  set  in  there ;  and  after  they  were  sailed 
out  of  sight  01  it,  there  came  a  violent  gust  of  wind  which  drove  them 
just  in  to  it,  and  they  were  obliged  to  stay  there  a  considerable  time^ 
that  wind  still  continuing  ;  in  which  time  he  preached  there,  week- 
day and  Sabbath,  tUl  he  got  twenty  pound  sterling,  and  came  away 
with  them  to  Leith,  where  he  told  the  skipper  the  story ;  who  said 
he  wished  he  had  given  him  his  fraught  and  mty  pound  liefore  he  had 
staid  so  long  there."  "  So  that,"  concludes  the  narrator,  *'  the  Lord 
will  even  work  a  mirade  almost  before  He  suffer  any  that  truly  de- 
pend upon  his  providence  to  want." — Ibid.,  89. 

Mr  Shields,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  'Hind  let  Loose,' 
friendless  and  destitute,  received  a  visit  firom  a  stranger,  who  offered 
him  money.  He  demanded  an  explanation.  "At  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  the  merchant  told  him  that  that  morning,  after  prayer, 
it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  one  Mr  Shields,  a  Scotsman,  was  in 
great  straits,  and  that  he  was  lodged  in  such  a  house  in  that  town ; 
and  that  he  was  not  at  all  obliged  to  him  for  the  money,  for  he  never 
heard  of  him  before  from  any  body,  nor  saw  him,  and  told  him  he 
was  to  take  it  from  a  higher  hand" — Ibid.,  221,  222. 

Such  interventions  were  not  always  so  purely  benevolent  The 
Rev.  Mr  Hogg  was  a  sojourner  in  a  house  in  Old  Earn,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, where  Uiere  resided,  along  with  the  pious  owner,  a  fieurtor, 
"who  was  very  malignantly  set,  and  a  great  scoffer."  The  servant 
having  foigot  to  furnish  Mr  Hogg  with  a  knife,  he  produced  one  from 
pocket,  observing   "  that  it  was  a  necessary  companion  for  a 
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were  pushed  to  extreme  conclusions,  it  was  the  fulfilment 
of  an  absolute  law  of  political  dynamics,  that  the  zealous 
party  should  swarm  off,  leaving  the  others  in  possession. 

traveller ;"  **  and  as  his  use  was  upon  everything,  he  took  occasion  to 
raise  a  spiritual  discourse  from  it, — 'If  we  were  so  cardul  about 
accommodationa  in  our  way  here,  what  care  should  we  take  in  our 
spiritual  journey  ? ' "  This  was  but  the  conunencement  of  a  series  of 
improvings  of  the  incidents  of  the  table  which  excited  the  ridicule  of 
the  mal^ant  factor.  His  mirth  was  not  quelled  by  the  indignant 
frowns  of  the  expounder,  who  at  last  stopped  and  sternly  addressed 
him  ^us :  **  Alas  1  my  soul  is  afflicted  to  say  what  Imust  say  to  you, 
sir,  and  I  am  constrained  and  pressed  in  spirit  to  say  it,  and  cannot 
help  it.  Sir,  you  now  despise  the  grace  of  God,  and  mock  at  it ; 
but  I  tell  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  the  time  is  coming,  and 
that  very  shorUy,  when  you  shall  seek  an  offer  of  grace,  but  shall  not 
find  it.  The  nctor  completed  th«  measure  of  his  iniquity  1^  telling 
the  household  "that  the  £uiatic  minister  had  been  pronouncing  a 
curse  on  him,  but  he  did  not  value  him,  nor  it  either.*'  Mr  Hogg 
had  retired  and  finished  his  devotions,  when,  "just  as  he  was  step- 
ping into  his  bed,  a  servant  comes  and  knocks  at  the  door,  and  cries, 

*  For  the  Lord's  sake^  Mr  Hogg,  come  down-stairs  presently  to  the 
Victor's  room  I '  He  put  on  his  clothes  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  came 
down,  but  the  wretch  was  dead  before  he  reached  him." — Ibid.,  266. 

The  next  instance  refers  to  a  deed  of  violence  which  was  well 
known  in  its  day,  though  Wodrow's  prophetic  antecedent  is  not 
mentioned  by  its  other  narrators.  In  the  days  of  persecution,  Doug- 
las, a  Covenanting  dezgyman,  preached  in  the  church  of  Hilton :  **hi 
the  time  of  sermon,  theLaird  of  Hilton  comes  in  and  charges  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  work  to  come  out  of  the  pulpit  in  the  lung's  name. 
Mr  Douglas  refused,  whereupon  the  laird  comes  to  the  pulpit  and 
pulls  lum  out  by  force  I    When  he  saw  he  behoved  to  yield,  he  said, 

*  Hilton,  for  this  injury  yon  have  done  to  the  servant  of  God,  know 
what  you  are  to  meet  with  1  In  a  little  time  you  shall  be  brought 
into  tnis  church  like  a  sticked  sow.'  And  in  some  little  time  after, 
Hilton  was  run  through  the  bodv,  and  died  by,  if  I  mistake  not,  Annan- 
dale's  brother,  either  in  a  duel  or  a  drunken  tnikie^  and  his  corpse 
were  brought  in  all  bleeding  into  that  church.  'Touch  not  mme 
anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm.' " — Ibid.,  ii.  154* 

In  the  next  page  is  an  anecdote  of  Andrew  Cant  preaching  at  the 
market-cross  of  Aberdeen,  where,  being  a  malignant  place,  a  boy 
threw  a  dead  crow  at  him.  "  He  stopped  a  little,  and  said,  '  I  know 
not  who  this  is  who  hath  done  this  open  affixmt — but  be  what  they 
will,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there  be  not  as  many  gazing  on  him  at 
his  death  as  there  are  here  this  day,' — which  fell  out  in  some  years. 
The  man  was  taken  up  for  robbing  or  some  crime,  and  execute  m  the 
Grass-Market  at  EdinDurgh  with  abundance  of  onlookers.  *  He  tha^ 
despiseth  you  despiseth  Me.' " — Ibid.,  155. 
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What  rendered  this  inevitable  was  that  the  Covenanting 
party  demanded  that  they  should  be  above  the  civil 
power.  The  other  party  stood  by  the  civil  power,  and 
the  civil  power  stood  by  them. 

The  political  conditions,  indeed,  surrounding  the  in£anc^ 
of  the  Hanover  dynasty,  were  well  suited  to  rear  within 
the  Establishment  a  pacific  clergy.  If  the  Jacobite  gentry 
of  a  parish  desired  to  fill  its  pulpit  with  one  like-minded 
to  themselves,  they  sought  what  was  not  to  be  found. 
Where  estates  had  been  forfeited  for  rebellion,  it  generally 
happened  that  any  ecclesiastical  patronage  attached  to 
them  passed  from  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Jacobites 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  its  supporters.  To 
have  superseded  the  power  of  such  patrons  hj  a  free 
election  or  veto,  would  have  been  to  throw  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  since  the  bulk  of  the  parishioners 
generally  followed  the  Jacobite  politics  of  the  forfeited 
house.  But  there  was  at  hand  another  method  of  collect- 
ing popular  suffrages  more  ductile  than  election  or  veto, 
and  better  suited  to  such  occasions.  The  Call  to  the 
pastoral  charge  by  the  flock — ^by  the  heads  of  houses  in 
communion  with  the  Church — was  still  in  practice  as 
a  relic  of  the  "  advocation "  attributed  to  the  primitive 
Church.  When  the  patron,  the  parishioners,  and  the  pre- 
sentee were  all  in  the  Government  interest,  it  became 
really  the  "harmonious  cair'  it  was  in  courtesy  called 
even  when  it  stirred  up  strife  and  malignity.  When  the 
Jacobite  patron  had  forfeited  his  rights,  but  his  opinions 
lingered  among  the  people,  the  apparatus  of  the  call  was 
so  adjusted,  that  the  patron  and  the  Presbytery  acting  jn 
harmony  were  able  to  plant  a  mission  in  the  heart  of  a 
hostile  community.  The  Presb3rterian  clergy  were  thus 
the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Government,  while  the  Epis- 
copal clergy  were  not  only  its  avowed  enemies,  but  went 
through  the  country  as  skulking  criminals,  at  the  mercy 
of  every  rigid  or  malicious  informer.  The  Established 
ministers  were  officially  consulted  about  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  we  find  Presbyteries  sending  up  to  the  law- 
officers  of  the  Crown  instructions  about  the  safe  distribu- 
tion of  Government  appointments,  and  lists  of  the  persons 
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whom  it  may  be  expedient  to  select  as  justices  of  peace 
in  their  districts.^  Men  thus  encouraged  by  the  State, 
and  its  most  powerfid  friends,  became  genially  conscious 
of  importance,  and  averse  to  faction  and  stnfe.  Those 
among  the  Episcopalian  gentry  who  desired  to  support  the 
Government  grew  more  and  more  reconciled  to  see  Pres- 
bjTterians  of  this  class  become  the  successors  of  their 
departed  Episcopal  pastors,  and  were  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  Presbjrterian  Establishment.  Hence  die  Church 
of  Scotland  was  becoming  daily  more  important  as  an  ally 
of  the  Hanover  Government,  and  a  friend  of  the  landed 
gentry. 

It  was  still  a  matter  of  form  for  the  General  Assembly 
to  pass  a  resolution  for  the  redress  of  certain  "  grievances," 
but  it  had  not  the  thundering  emphasis  of  such  work  in 
the  days  of  Melville  or  of  Bailhe.  In  the  year  1 717  an 
actual  deputation  attended  at  Court  to  represent  these 
grievances.'  Patronage  was  one  of  them — ^and  as  the 
deputation  showed  that  it  enabled  the  Jacobites  some- 
times to  be  mischievous,  a  remedy  against  that  abuse 
was  speedily  granted.  But  far  more  urgently  than  any 
question  about  patronage,  the  deputation  demanded  the 
restoration  of  those  laws  for  enforang  the  judgments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  by  the  civil  power,  which  had  been 


^  '^odrow's  Correspondence,  ii.  124. 

'  Diary  of  the  Reverend  William  Mitchell,  printed  in  the  Si 
Miscellany,  i.  227  a  seq.  The  first  sentence  is — "Mr  William 
Hamilton  and  I,  bemg  sent  by  the  Commission  to  endeavour  redress 
of  the  grievances  of  the  Church,  came  to  London  on  the  9th  Februaiy 
17 1 7.  They  had  an  audience  of  the  king^  and  presented  their 
memoriaL  Mr  Mitchell  says:  "February  21st. — We  were  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  in  his  closet,  by  Roxburgh,  and  Mr  Hamilton  read 
the  following  speech  to  him  in  English, — Roxbuig;h  having  told  us  that 
he  understood  English,  and  that  it  was  not  fit  the  custom  of  speaking 
in  French  should  be  kept  up."  The  reader  wiU  remember  how  often 
the  assertion  of  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  been  repeated,  that  Walpole 
and  George  I.  spoke  to  each  other  in  bad  Latm,  because  the  king 
could  not  speak  English,  and  the  minister  was  ignorant  of  French. 
The  deputation  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  princess  said — "Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  vonr  Church 
has  grievances ;  I  hope  they  do  not  hurt  you  very  mu(i :  but  I  b«( 
pardon,  I  should  have  said  your  Kirk** 

VOL.  VIII.  a  B 
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80  adroitly  cast  out  of  the  statute-book  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  Revolution  Settlement.  But  the  statesmen  repelled 
the  proposal  with  a  brief  emphasis,  importing  that  they 
could  not  patiently  hear  it  discussed,  and  candidly  gave 
no  hope  of  any  such  retreat  into  the  old  dominant  prin- 
ciples of  the  Covenant  Another  proposal  could  not  be 
expected  to  meet  a  better  reception  on  English  ground — 
a  repeal  or  restriction  of  the  toleration  to  Episcopalians. 
Still  the  deputation  had  some  reasonable  practical  ground 
to  £Edl  ba(±  upon  even  in  this  matter.  Scots  Presbyte- 
rians could  not  hold  office  in  England  without  qualifying 
themselves  through  the  Church  of  England — ^it  seemed 
but  fair  that,  until  this  was  repealed,  Scotland  should  have 
a  retaliatory  law,  were  it  but  in  mere  acknowledgment  of 
the  local  supremacy  of  the  Scots  Establishment 

The  deputation  obtained  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
oath  of  abjuration.  When  they,  who  were  bound  to  hold 
by  Presbyterianism  as  the  true  government  of  the  Church, 
complained  of  the  'logical  lie"  that  required  member- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England  as  essential  to  their 
sovereign,  this  put  a  case  intelligible  to  statesmen.  If 
not  in  itself  important  in  their  eyes,  it  became  important 
if  it  disturbed  a  powerful  body  of  men,  and  the  remedy 
was  not  difficult  The  new  form  was  a  simple  declaration 
of  allegiance  to  the  Hanover  settlement,  and  a  renuncia- 
tion or  abjuration  of  the  title  of  the  exiled  house ;  but  it 
contained  none  of  the  inconsistencies  by  which  the  ec- 
clesiastical logicians  had  been  distressed.  The  concession 
was  not  large ;  but  it  was  a  concession  to  men  desiring  to 
feel  satisfied,  and  fostered  content  In  the  Act  revising  the 
oath  a  remedy  was  provided  for  the  mischievous  use  of 
patronage,  as  a  casual  matter,  touching,  like  the  objects  of 
the  oath,  on  the  loyalty  of  the  clergy.  By  the  jus  deodu- 
tuMy  if  a  vacancy  in  a  parochial  charge  existed  for  six 
months  with  no  presentation,  the  patron  lost  his  right  to 
present,  and  his  power  devolved  on  the  Presbytery.  Out  of 
this  some  of  the  Jacobite  patrons  invented  a  method  of 
teasing  the  Church.  On  occasion  of  a  vacancy  there 
would  be  a  succession  of  presentations  all  following  each 
other  at  intervals  less  than  six  months,  and  all  to  persons 
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who  were  disqualified,  or  who  certainly  would  not  accept 
of  the  ofifer  made  to  thenL  Sometimes  these  presentations 
were  given  in  a  sarcastic  spirit  to  highly  orthodox  persons, 
who  were  already  invested  with  more  important  and  more 
remunerative  charges,  which  they  were  certain  not  to  feel 
a  call  for  abandoning;  thus  the  chaiges  so  treated  were 
kept  vacant  for  a  time  indefinite,  this  being  the  object  of 
the  Jacobite  patrons.  The  parliamentary  remedy  was 
simply  a  provision  that  the  /us  devolutum  fell  to  the  Pres- 
b3rtery,  unless  the  patron  presented  a  person  who  was 
qualified,  and  who  accepted  the  presentation.  This  put 
the  matter  virtually  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  If  she 
were,  throughout,  so  zealous  against  patronage  as  to  infiise 
through  her  members  the  creed  that  the  unconditional  ac- 
ceptance of  a  presentation  was  a  desertion  of  their  duty 
and  a  betia3ral  of  their  principles,  the  reward  was  imme- 
diately gained  by  the  Church,  which  took  the  presentation 
into  her  own  hands,  and  disposed  of  it  as  seemed  fitting. 
This  opportunity  was  so  far  seen  and  used  that,  in 
places  where  the  majorities  in  the  local  Church  courts 
were  inimical  to  patronage,  they  made  it  an  ecclesiastical 
ofifence  to  accept  of  an  unconditional  presentation ;  and 
it  came  to  be  a  well-understood  practice  in  these  districts, 
that  presentees  accepted  only  on  some  suitable  condition, 
such  as  the  concurrence  of  the  congregation.  One  who 
afterwards  lifted  his  testimony  against  the  Church  asserted 
in  reference  to  this  opportunity  for  neutralising  patronage 
that  ^' there  was  no  man  that  presumed  to  take,  accept,  or 
make  use  of  a  presentation,  for  several  years  after  this 
Act  was  passed."  *  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Church  were  disposed  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  They  were,  for  the  reasons  which  have 
just  been  noticed,  becoming  recondled  to  the  practice 
of  patronage,  or  at  least  passive.  While  the  Church  thus 
presented  a  calm  sedate  front  to  the  world,  the  fire  of  the 
Covenant  was  burning  within.  The  zealots  felt  bitterly 
the  loss  of  the  old  coercive  powers  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  judgments  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals.    They  suspected, 

^  WiUison's  Testimony,  48. 
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and  not  witbout  cause,  that  theii  representatives  had  not 
been  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  pressing  this  matter; 
that  their  acconunodating  worldly  brethren  had  too  readily 
yielded  to  the  views  of  statesmen  who,  as  latitudinarian 
men  of  the  world  and  free-livers,  were  averse  to  discipline. 
The  zealous  hankered,  in  fac^  after  some  relic  of  the 
power  of  the  old  ChurcL  There  the  ecclesiastic  had  only 
to  say,  here  is  a  heretic,  when  the  dutiiiil  civil  power  put  the 
heretic  to  death.  The  Covenanters  were  not  crueL  They 
did  not  desire  to  put  any  one  to  death ;  but  they  thought  it 
hard  that  they  could  not  enforce  the  ^th  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  In  their  difficulty  they 
strove  to  make  the  most  of  their  own  particular  powers  of 
inquisition  and  discipline.  They  would  take  Satan  into 
their  own  conclave,  and  wrestle  with  him  there. 

Hence,  within  the  Church,  the  system  of  discipline  con- 
tinued to  be  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  inquisition  in  the 
parishes  where  old  opinions  ruled.  Its  results,  as  found 
in  kirk-session  records,  and  in  popular  allusions  to  the 
manners  of  the  times,  have  produced  much  national  scan- 
dal by  the  lubricity  of  their  details,  and  suggested  many 
a  sneer  against  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  cleigy,  who 
zealously  hunted  out  so  many  frailties  of  the  flesh  and 
mjrsteries  of  morality.  It  has  often  given  special  grati- 
fication to  those  whose  habits  and  opinions  are  not  well 
fitted  to  meet  a  critical  inquiry,  to  find  that  in  those 
honest,  resolute,  and  exterminating  investigations,  the 
searchers  after  scandal  have  found  it  in  the  veiy  chosen 
vessels  of  grace  in  their  own  sanctuary.  The  perpetual 
indecorum  of  such  investigations,  and  their  firequent 
exposures  of  depravity  in  zealous  professors,  as  the  more 
rigid  were  termed,  made  people  associate  the  fifties 
themselves,  rather  than  their  merciless  exposure,  with  the 
Presb3rterian  system  in  Scotland.  The  mistake  resembles 
that  often  made  by  foreigners  who  read  our  published 
jury  trials,  and  mistake  the  scomfid  publicity  sometimes 
given  to  connubial  errors,  for  an  indication  that  such 
habits  are  deeply  rooted  in  our  higher  classes. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  tiie  clerical  inquisition 
displayed  scenes  of  revolting  licentiousness,  it  created 
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them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  obvious  to  those 
who  read  the  session  records,  and  otherwise  trace  the 
manners  of  the  age,  that  it  did  little,  if  anything,  towards 
their  suppression.  The  scenes  it  brought  before  the 
world  were  not  of  an  edifying  or  purifying  kind.  The 
more  vice  was  dragged  from  the  dark,  the  more  seemed  to 
be  left  behind  it  to  be  dragged  forth,  and  the  inquisition 
went  on,  ceaseless  and  ineffective.  The  people  became 
familiar  with  the  sight — sometimes  too  familiar  with  its 
cause.  If  the  degradation  on  one  Sunday  were  insufficient, 
it  should  be  followed  by  another  and  another.  It  became 
matter  of  boast  that  a  parish  had  risen  so  much  higher  in 
rigidity  than  its  neighbours  as  to  demand  more  appear- 
ances in  the  place  of  scorn.  A  frail  victim  was  sometimes 
compelled  to  appear  on  nine  or  ten  successive  Sundays, 
exposed  to  the  congregation  in  the  seat  of  shame.  The 
most  noticeable  effect  often  produced  by'  the  exhibition 
was  in  the  gibes  and  indecorous  talk  of  the  young  pea- 
sants, who,  after  a  few  significant  glances  during  the 
admonition,  and  a  few  words  at  the  church  door,  ad- 
journed the  general  question  for  discussion  in  the  change- 
house.  Sometimes  it  was  noticed  that  the  young  Jacobite 
lairds,  who  would  not  be  otherwise  induced  to  enter  a 
Presbyterian  place  of  wor^p,  strayed  to  the  parish  church 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  latest  addition  to  the 
frail  sisterhood  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  exposure 
sometimes  hardened  hearts  otherwise  redeemable;  or 
drove  the  erring  to  deeper  crimes  for  the  concealment 
of  their  guilt  Thus  this  rigid  system,  however  highly  it 
may  have  purified  the  virtue  of  the  select  few  who  were 
the  patterns  and  leaders  of  the  flock,  doubtless  deserved 
the  reproach  often  cast  upon  it,  of  driving  weaker  brethren 
either  into  hypocrisy  or  recklessness,  by  compelling  the 
people  to  be  either  puritans  or  reprobates. 

But  whatever  reproach  this  system  may  be  liable  to. 
does  not  fall  on  the  clergy  more  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity among  whom  it  prevailed.  That  the  common 
people  of  the  cotmtiy  warmly  supported  a  rigid  inquisi- 
tion, 18  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  attraction  possessed 
by  it  in  Dissenting  Churches  after  it  had  died  awmf  id 
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the  Establbhment  We  shall  see  that  the  decrease  of 
dpline  was  one  of  the  main  grievances  which  created 
dissent  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  this  day  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  in  some  dissenting  Presbyterian  congr^;atioiiSy 
cleigymen  whose  enlightened  principles  are  far  beyond  such 
customs,  cannot  escape  unwillingly  exercising  some  part 
of  the  functions  of  public  rebuke;  their  rigid  followers, 
who  have  gone  away  with  them  from  the  beaten  path  to 
indulge  in  diis  and  other  spiritual  luxuries,  demand  it. 

In  fact,  whether  it  were  a  resuscitation  of  the  spirit  of 
confession  and  absolution  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the 
system  of  discipline  was  felt  as  a  privilege  even  by  many 
of  those  who  suffered  from  it  To  have  gone  through  the 
ordeal — termed  "justifying  the  offence  " — conveyed  a 
comfortable  sensation,  of  which  they  did  not  desire  to  be 
deprived  "  Justifying,"  no  doubt,  was  the  term  applied  to 
the  civil  punishment  of  crime;  but  here  it  carried  the 
import  of  a  balancing  of  accounts.  The  thief  whose  ears 
were  nailed  to  the  '^on  had  discharged  his  account  with 
the  law  of  man,  and  he  who  had  submitted  to  discipline 
had  discharged  his  account  with  the  law  of  God.  Hence 
laxness  in  administering  discipline  was  a  frequent  and 
almost  general  chaige  against  the  backsliding  cleigy ;  and 
those  who  had  reason  to  fear  its  stripes,  seem  to  have 
been  not  the  least  desirous  to  strengthen  and  uphold  it^ 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  self-imposed  influence 
of  inquisitorial  scrutiny  and  rigid  restraint  among  the 

^  I  have  seen  a  process  for  deposing  a  clergyman  on  a  chaige  <^ 
laxness  in  discipline  where  the  chief  accuser  and  witness  was  one 
who  had  to  complain  that,  having  committed  an  act  of  incontinence, 
he  was  not  required  to  do  penance  for  it  Hepburn,  who  sepaiated 
from  the  Church  as  a  Ouneronian,  when  charged,  before  his  sepanip 
tion,  with  exercising  discipline  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  parish,  said : 
'*  Widi  respect  to  uat  only  instance  libelled  against  me,  the  man  had 
been  under  long  conviction  of  his  guilt,  and  was  earnestly  desirous  of 
an  opportunity  to  exoner  his  conscience  by  public  confession,  iR^ch, 
as  I  was  credibly  informed  by  some  in  the  place  where  he  Uves,  he 
had  manifested  by  '^^^wwg  access  thereto  from  his  minister,  but  was 
denied  it  Whereupon,  having  a  child  to  be  baptised  with  me,  being 
stumbled  by  his  minister's  foresaid  refusal,  and  other  things,  I  could 
not  well  deny  him  the  liberty  of  maldiig  a  public  acknowledgment  €0 
his  ftult"— Humble  Pleadings  for  the  Good  Old  Way,  313. 
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humbler  classes,  there  were  others  whom  these  practices 
tempted  to  follow  a  system  of  gross  hypocrisy  and  decep- 
tion,— ^the  politicians  who,  without  an  honest  sympathy 
in  their  views,  desired  to  found  political  power  on  exter- 
nal conformity  with  the  requisitions  of  the  more  rigidly 
religious.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  how  far  some 
of  Uiem  were  sincere ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  extreme 
rigidity  which  the  Covenanting  Presbyterians  exacted  from 
those  who  were  to  be  counted  among  themselves,  created 
several  instances  of  deep  and  audacious  hypocrisy. 

As  the  type  of  this  class,  we  may  take  James  ]^kine  of 
Grange,  whose  memory  is  connected  with  a  domestic  ro- 
mance which,  in  its  wild  features,  could  only  arise  out  of 
moral  and  social  principles  so  exaggerated — to  the  present 
time  fortunately  so  strange — ^as  we  shall  find  his  to  have 
been.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the 
principles  of  family  attachment  would  have  ranked  him 
among  the  Jacobites,  but  that  the  perfidious  versatility  of 
the  leader  of  the  Rebellion  prevented  his  family,  as  it  did 
himself,  from  being  claimed  by  any  steady  party.  Erskine 
was  placed  on  the  bench  in  1707,  when  he  had  but  just 
reached  manhood ;  he  remained  there  until  1734. 

He  had  long,  for  private  reasons,  nourished  against  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  sudi  a  fierce  spirit  of  revengeful  hatred 
as  hearts  like  his  can  alone  imbibe.  He  determined  to 
enter  Parliament,  and  join  the  phalanx  engaged  in  its  long 
death-struggle  with  the  tenacious  minister.  A  bill  was 
then  before  the  House  to  regulate  abuses  in  Scots  elec- 
tions, and  Walpole  dropped  into  it  a  short  clause  disquali- 
fying judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  being  elected 
members  of  Parliament  He  punished,  but  did  not  para- 
lyse, his  opponent ;  for  Grange,  having  great  reliance  in  his 
power  of  wounding,  discarded  his  gown,  and  kept  his  seat 

Walpole  had  many  secret  feelers  of  political  pulses  dis- 
tributed hither  and  thither,  and  learned  many  things  on 
which  he  quietly  acted,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to 
make  them  public.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  Imew 
Grange,  under  the  mask  of  an  ultrarPresbyterian,  to  be 
hatching  plots  with  his  brother  and  the  Jacobites.  In 
his  confidential  correspondence  we  find  Grange  speakincf 
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moodily  about  official  backs  turned  on  him  at  lereest 
black  looks  from  Lord  Ilay,  and  hints  about  things  that 
had  been  seen  in  letters  not  intended  for  the  perusal  of 
those  who  had  so  seen  them.^  The  publication,  in  the 
present  day,  of  some  of  his  confidential  letters,  enables  us 
to  see  what  Sir  Robert  was  likely  to  find  said  about  him- 
self, when  he  intercepted  the  judge's  correspondence.  In 
one  of  them,  dated  in  1733,  he  speaks  of  an  insolent  and 
rapacious  minister  taxing  the  nation  with  war  burdens 
during  peace,  yet  afiaid  to  vindicate  the  national  honour 
against  insulting  enemies— covering  the  country  with  **  a 
swarm  of  fiscal  vermin ''  for  the  enforcement  of  his  **  most 
damned  excise  scheme" — "plundering  the  revenue,''  and 
using  all  his  art  and  bribes  to  suppress  inquiry— employing 
"  barefaced  and  avowed  bribery  of  members  of  Parliament 
and  others,  and  boasting  of  it — ^heaping  up  immense  wealth 
to  himself,  and  his  most  abject  profligate  creatures  of  both 
sexes" — ^and  finally,  and  the  great  cause  of  all  the  lamen- 
tation, "employing  insignificant  brutes  or  the  greatest 
rogues,"  "  while  men  of  merit  and  service,  and  of  die  best 
families  and  interest,  are  neglected  and  abused."  ^  Though 
Walpole  did  not  care  for  public  vengeance  or  exposure,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  permit  the  man  who  was  deeply  dipped 
in  Jacobite  intrigues,  and  given  to  speaking  in  this  fashion, 
to  be  both  a  judge  and  a  member  of  Parliament 

Erskine's  social  position  was  as  peculiar  as  his  domestic. 
From  faint  traces  of  his  habits,  it  is  known  that  he  kept 
secret  companionship  with  some  of  the  profligate  leaders 
of  the  Jacobite  cause,  but  he  required  to  conduct  his  in- 
tercourse with  them,  whether  it  were  political  or  convivial, 
with  dead  secrecy.  His  frequent  visits  to  London  must 
have  been  a  relief  to  the  laborious  mysteriousness  of  his 
convivial  habits,  while  it  opened  to  him  a  social  circle,  in 
which  even  one  whose  austerity  was  more  sincere  might 
have  yielded  to  mingle.  His  brother's  wife.  Lady  Mar, 
was  the  sister  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.     He  had 


^  See  the  very  curious  *'  Letters  of  Lord  Grange,"  published  in  thf 
third  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  ClnU 
*  Ibid.,  iii.  57. 
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much  intercourse  with  "  Avidion  and  his  wife,"  not  always 
of  a  friendly  character,  and  thus  he  was  repeatedly  in  the 
centre  of  the  most  witty  and  brilliant  circle  of  which  the 
British  empire  could  boast  In  the  exterior  observances 
of  what  is  polite  and  polished,  it  must  have  been  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  arid  zealots  whom  he  met  in  Church 
courts,  or  the  fierce,  rough,  Jacobite  intriguers  who 
shared  his  secret  symposiums  in  the  oyster-cellars  of 
Edinburgh. 

But  there  was  another  sphere  in  which  this  versatile 
man  had  a  position  perhaps  more  peculiar  stilL  His  wife, 
a  daughter  of  the  Chiesly  of  Dairy  who  murdered  Presi- 
dent Lockhart,  was  a  woman  of  fierce,  proud,  vindictive, 
and  jealous  temper.  Aggravated  apparently  by  habits  of 
intoxication,  her  passions  took  at  last  the  form  of  a  par- 
tial insanity.  She  frequently  exposed  herself  to  notice 
by  violent  outbreaks ;  and  the  pious  friends  of  the  judge 
pitied  him  sincerely  in  being  subject  to  so  terrible  a 
domestic  curse,  accompanied  by  exposures  doubly  griev- 
ous to  one  of  his  sedate  walk  and  conversation,  while 
they  admired  the  Christian  meekness  with  which  he  bore 
the  infliction. 

At  length,  one  day  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1732,  it  was  announced  that  the  poor  woman  had  died 
somewhat  suddenly.  It  was  a  natural  announcement  sur- 
prising no  one,  and  occasioning  satisfaction  rather  than 
sorrow.  Her  funeral  was  duly  attended,  and  she  was 
soon  forgotten.  It  was  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  that 
the  strange  secret  of  her  fate  was  discovered.  It  is  a  part 
of  her  husband's  history  so  well  known  to  the  world  as 
only  to  demand  the  briefest  notice  of  its  chief  features. 
In  the  chambers  which  she  occupied  within  a  court  in  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  she  was  seized  and  gagged  by 
a  party  of  Highlanders.  She  was  at  first  shifted  about 
among  the  castellated  mansions  of  some  of  the  Lowland 
gentry,  and  at  last  entering  the  Highland  line,  was  con< 
veyed  through  Glencoe,  and  onward  deeper  among  the 
mountains,  until  she  reached  the  savage  shores  of  Loch 
Houm,  where  her  keepers  took  boat  for  the  Western  Isles. 
She  was  for  some  time  kept  m  the  small  island  of  Hesker, 
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near  Skye,  and  was  finally  conveyed  to  the  more  remote 
island-prison  of  St  Kilda. 

When  this  strange  history  became  known,  the  venerable 
judge  established  a  plausible  vindication  for  himself:  the 
woman,  he  said,  was  mad,  and  there  was  no  asylum  fit  for 
such  patients  in  Scotland;  what  better  could  be  done  than 
provide  her  with  a  retreat  where  she  was  at  once  secure 
from  escape  and  safe  fix>m  injury  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  hinted  that  there  were  political  reasons  for  the  re- 
moval of  Lady  Grange.  The  wonder-loving  worid  troubled 
itself  little  about  the  motives  at  work,  and  opinions  osdl- 
Is^ed  between  the  two  views.  But  the  terms  of  Grange's 
confidential  letters  show  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  not 
alone  the  finntic  temper  of  the  woman,  but  those  dreadfiil 
secrets  unfortunately  in  her  possession,  which  her  fierce 
vindictiveness  might  lead  her  to  reveal,  that  truly  prompted 
him  to  act  the  kidnapper  and  jailor.  He  spesJcs  of  her 
threats  as  dealing  with  matters  leading  to  Tyburn  or  the 
GrassDoaaiket — the  place  where  the  gibbet  was  erected  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  though  he  naturally  questioned  if  any  one 
would  seriously  believe  the  assertions  of  the  mad  woman, 
he  was  inspired  by  them  with  a  Uvdy  terror,  and  finding 
that  she  was  flying  on  the  wings  of  vengeance^  to  make 
revelations  in  London,  he,  by  aid  of  the  friends  who 
might  have  been  impUcated,  stopped  her  career  in  the 
manner  which  affords  so  formidable  an  instance  of  the 
organised  power  of  the  Scots  Jacobites. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  revealed  by  this  tell-tale  cor- 
respondence. His  own  wife  was  not  the  only  woman  of 
weak  or  unsettled  intellect  on  whom  he  had  designs.  He 
had  a  near  connection,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  sister  of  Lady 
Mary  Wordey  Montagu.  She,  too,  crosses  the  lines  of 
his  correspondence  as  one  who  suffered  from  irr^ularity 
of  mind,  though  of  a  milder  and  less  formidable  character 
than  the  demon  that  possessed  the  murderer's  daughter. 
The  letters  open  some  complex  questions  about  property, 
in  which  his  brother,  his  brother^s  wife,  and  he  himself  are 
concerned;  but  they  afford  no  clue  to  their  intricacies, 
and  only  show  that  Grange  desired  eagerly  to  have  the 
whole  matter  at  his  own  disposal,  and  for  that  object 
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longed  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Countess  of 
Mar,  and  convey  her  to  Scotland.  He  is  seen  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  the  resistance  to  his  plans  offered  by  her 
relations,  and  especially  by  Lady  Mary,  whose  sharp  and 
fierce  tongue  seems  to  have  galled  his  sensitive  conscience 
beyond  endiuance.  It  is  strange,  just  a  year  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  wife,  to  find  Mm  mentioning  that  they 
suspect,  if  he  once  get  the  poor  woman  in  his  possession, 
he  may  convey  her  to  some  remote  solitude,  where  she 
will  for  ever  be  lost  to  the  world  It  appears  fi'om  the 
correspondence  that  Grange,  through  some  legal  form, 
actually  got  possession  of  the  poor  lady,  and  was  on  his 
way  with  her  to  Scotland.  It  is  natural  to  anticipate  that 
her  fate  would  have  followed  the  precedent  he  had  just  set 
But  he  was  pursued  by  a  vigilant  and  daring  enemy ;  and 
he  has  to  mention  with  indignant  grief,  that  ere  he  crossed 
the  Border  with  his  valuable  spoil,  he  was  pounced  upon 
by  Lady  Mary,  armed  with  a  King's  Bench  warrant  for  the 
restoration  of  her  sister.^ 

It  is  almost  frightul  to  find  a  man  of  this  kind  in  firm 
alliance  with  the  most  rigid  Presbyterian  divines,  conform- 
ing to  the  worship  and  discipline  of  their  Church,  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  amplest  requisites  of  the  most  exacting,  and  a 
powerful  and  well-trusted  member  of  the  Church  coiuts. 
Among  his  many  grounds  of  complaint,  in  his  confessional 
letters,  one  is  that  men  are  advanced  who  had  been 
unable,  like  himself,  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the 
religious  world  He  was  an  active  as  well  as  a  submissive 
and  conforming  member.  He  was  an  ever-zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  of  "  the  Christian  people."  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  was  any  act  of  rigour,  of  harassing 
inquisition,  of  indecent  outrage  on  private  life  or  opinion 
to  be  carried  out.  Grange  was  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
committed,  and  he  performed  the  duty  with  genuine  and 
unconcealed  enjoyment^     It  was  impossible  for  such 

^  Miscellany  of  Spalding  Club,  31. 

*  Many  instances  of  his  tyrannical  and  intolerant  conduct  may  be 
found  in  Wodrow's  '  Analecta.'  He  appears  to  have  been  the  diicf 
supporter  on  the  bench  of  the  punismnent  of  Greenshields,  the 
Episcopal  clergyman. 
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hideous  duplicity  to  walk  about  unsuspected,  and  honest 
simple-minded  friends,  like  the  zealous  Wodrow,  have 
occasionally  to  complain  of  the  harsh  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  the  virtuous  and  pious  judge.^ 

It  may  be  doubted  if  it  increases  £e  motliness  of  this 
character,  that  we  find  its  owner  keeping  a  diary  in  which 
he  recorded  his  self-communings.^  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  was  designed  to  impose  on  himself  or  impose 
on  posterity,  since  it  continues  in  a  uniform  strain  the  ex- 
alted tone  of  piety  of  one  who,  as  Wodrow  says,  thought 
there  was  too  much  preaching  up  of  morality  and  too  little 
of  Christ  and  grace.  But  there  are  some  little  symptoms 
throughout,  as  if  of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease  within  itself. 
It  is  the  diary  of  a  haunted  mind,  keeping  up  its  religious 
fervour  to  drive  out  other  thoughts,  and  seems  to  march 
steadily  on  in  its  adopted  tone, 

**  Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road  doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  having  once  tum'd  round,  walks  on,  and  turns  no  more  las 

head, 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend  doth  close  behind  him  tread." 

Such  was  I-rOrd  Grange.  In  reviewing  his  character,  it 
would  afiford  a  depressing  notion  of  human  nature  to 
believe  that  many  of  his  contemporaries  approached  him 
in  duplicity  and  hypocrisy.  But  he  was,  perhaps  in  an 
extreme  form,  the  kind  of  man  that  a  rigid  system  in 
which  the  powerful  upper  class  of  the  country  did  not 
sincerely  partake,  was  calculated  to  rear  among  those  who 
pretended  to  comply  with  it 

But  the  zealous  Covenanting  party  to  whom  these 
peculiarities  belonged  was  decreasing.  The  predominant 
party  in  the  Church  had  a  natural  reluctance  to  fiighten 
away  the  gradually  conforming  members  of  the  Episcopal 

^  One  day,  according  to  Wodrow,  he  found  attached  to  his  door  a 
"viUanons  paper,"  containing  '*  Queries  to  my  Lord  Grange^ — I 
Whether  he  be  a  Jesuite  or  not?  2.  Whether  he  be  a  pensioner  to 
the  Pope?  3.  Whether  my  Lord  Grange  can  answer  the  former 
queries?  4.  Whether,  if  he  answer  them,  he  ought  to  be  believed?" 
— Analecta,  iii.  51a 

'  See  Extracts  from  the  '  Diary  of  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice,' privately  printed  in  1843. 
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persuasion  by  too  great  an  exhibition  of  rigour.  The  de- 
scendants of  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  Episcopalians, 
and  the  gentry  throughout  the  whole  country,  were  gradu- 
ally becoming  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Established 
Church;  and  it  suited  neither  the  taste  nor  the  interest  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  by  stem  exactions,  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  idieepfold.  These  accessions  were  not,  however, 
obtained  without  sacrifices.  A  great  portion  of  the  com- 
mon people,  still  partial  tathe  old  system,  sought  it  where 
they  could  find  it  And  whether  what  the  Church  gained 
in  one  direction  was  compensation  for  what  she  lost  in 
another,  will,  perhaps,  long  be  matter  of  dispute. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  were  visibly 
every  year  discarding  a  portion  of  the  old  fervid  spiritual 
character,  and  assuming  in  its  stead  official  formality  and 
pomp.  There  was  now  no  fear  of  any  dispute  between 
the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  Church  and  the  temporal 
prerogative  of  the  Crown;  for  the  Government  imposed  its 
influence  through  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  itself, 
and  directed  the  serious  part  of  the  business  much  as  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  had  been  accustomed  to  lead  the 
business  of  Parliament  The  lord  advocate  and  solicitor- 
general,  attending  as  ruling  elders,  and  bringing  with  them 
their  prompt  habits  and  aptitude  in  transacting  business, 
discomfited  muirland  ministers,  who  had  come  from  their 
distant  manses  heavily  laden  witii  far-sought  and  discursive 
arguments,  which  they  purposed  leisurely  to  deposit  in  the 
minds  of  their  brethren.  Sometimes  the  great  Earl  of  Ilay 
himself  firowned  down  a  pertinacious  declaimer;  and  there 
was  such  an  effective  check  on  long  discursive  appeals, 
and  violent  protestations,  that  the  fervent  minori^  com- 
plained bitterly  of  their  new  bonds,  rendered  the  more 
galling  that  their  slavery  to  the  Establishment  brought  them 
under  the  scorn  and  derision  of  their  Cameronian  fiiends 
who  had  departed  fi-om  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt* 

While  the  General  Assembly,  subject  to  such  influences, 
dropped  the  fervour  of  "  the  good  old  ways,"  it  still  lingered 
in  tiie  provincial  courts.     There  was  thus,  as  we  shall  pre* 

^  See  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  iii.  254  et  seq. 
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sently  see,  great  antagonism  between  the  local  courts  and 
that  central  body  which  was  believed  infallibly  to  represent 
them,  because  it  was  a  general  aggregate  of  tiieir  constitu- 
ent elements.^ 

Not  desiring,  and  perhaps  unable  from  the  constitution 
of  their  body,  to  suit  their  measures  to  the  local  disposition 
and  peculiarities  of  the  districts,  the  Assembly  required 
a  general  conformity  with  the  views  of  their  own  majority 
— SL  conformity  which,  of  course,  involved  antagonism  to 
the  views  of  diat  minority  of  the  aggregate  body  which, 
in  some  of  the  districts,  represented  a  sweeping  local  ma- 
jority. The  cumulative  majority,  had  Covenanting  princi- 
ples predominated,  would  have  swept  the  Church  of  every- 
thing uncovenanted  Now,  however,  the  majority  had 
turned  the  other  way;  and  the  relics  of  Covenanting  prin- 
ciples, though,  on  account  of  their  fundamental  connec- 
tion with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Church,  they 
could  not  be  directly  attacked,  were  palpably  discounten- 
anced. This  spirit  was  conspicuously  distinct  in  the  vexed 
questions  about  the  collation  and  presentation  of  ministers. 
Whatever  views  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  might  hold, 
the  provincial  courts  were  naturally  apt  to  follow  the 
genius  and  habit  of  the  place.  In  the  north,  the  popular 
spirit,  leaning  to  Episcopacy,  supported  that  tone  of  Pres- 
byterianism  which  came  nearest  to  it,  while  the  south-west 
was  still  strongly  Covenanting.  In  many  instances  the 
Church  courts  declined  to  give  any  effect  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Assembly,  and  pursued  their  own  accustomed  way. 
A  plan  was  then  adopted  for  putting  the  principles  of  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  in  force  in  those  districts  where 
the  local  majority  was  on  the  other  side.     The  decisions 

^  The  result,  shown  in  long-continued  feud  and  occasional  dtsnip- 
tion,  gives  some  support  to  that  view  of  ecclesiastical  polity  whidi 
condemns  aggregate  meetings  of  clerical  bodies  while  approving  of 
their  free  action  in  small  local  corporations.  The  promulgators  of 
this  view  hold,  that  when  clerical  disputes  are  frittered  away^in  local 
discussions,  here  one  party  predominant,  there  another,  there  may  be 
general  discussion,  but  there  are  no  critical  conflicts ;  and  no  majority, 
hardened  by  a  training  to  conclusive  efforts,  and  flushed  with  victory 
in  pitdied  battles  of  debate,  tramples  upon  an  embittered  and  humili* 
ated  minority.     This  was  the  policy  enforced  by  CromwelL 
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and  instructions  of  the  Assembly,  instead  of  being  com- 
mitted as  usual  to  the  local  courts,  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  special  committees  for  execution.  These  bodies, 
consisting  of  strangers  in  the  districts  where  they  acted, 
and  named  Riding  Committees,  became  signally  offensive, 
and  produced  much  local  discontent^ 

These  changes  in  the  practice  of  the  Assembler,  accom- 
panying a  modification  of  the  principles  predominating  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  produced  the  discussions  and 
feuds  of  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  offer  an  account. 

The  first  touch  of  serious  internal  strife  in  the  Church 
was  the  great  Simson  heresy.  To  those  concerned  in  it, 
or  immediately  looking  on,  it  was  exciting  enough  in  its 
day,  and  it  was  a  long  day;  but  neither  in  the  intellectual 
prowess  shown  by  the  combatants,  nor  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  has  it  much  hold  on  permanent 
interest  John  Simson,  the  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  was  long  under  suspicion  of  teach- 
ing erroneous  doctrine  on  essential  points.  He  was  a 
metaphysical  inquirer,  whose  mind  appears  to  have  wan- 
dered over  minute  subtleties  without  having  the  breadth  of 
view  or  strength  of  classification  which  would  enable  him 
to  group  them  into  large  principles.  Hence  arose  much 
doubt  and  debate.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  minuter 
opinions  attributed  to  him,  when  pushed  to  ultimate  con- 
clusions they  would  make  a  creed  more  like  the  Ration- 
alism of  the  present  day,  than  the  views  which  a  Scots 
Presb3rterian  clergyman  was  bound  in  sincerity  to  his 
adopted  faith  to  teach.  The  metaphysician  seems  to 
have  aggravated  the  feeling  against  him  by  a  silent  but 
hardly  disguised  contempt  of  the  country  clergy  and  their 
clumsy  handling  of  his  subtleties. 

The  siege  laid  to  him  in  the  Church  courts  was  distaste- 
fill  to  the  majority  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  pro- 
tracted through  long  debates.     There  seems  to  have  been 


^  Their  name  of  "  Riding  Committees  *'  was  derired,  not  ham  any 
equestrian  practices  or  accomplishments  attributed  to  Uiem,  but  finom 
an  old  semi-te^nical  expression  which  alludes  to  any  authority  set 
over  another  as  overriding  it 
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no  ultimate  decision  for  or  against  him.  He  drops  out  of 
sight  after  fifteen  years'  litigation  before  the  Church  courts, 
during  which  his  opponents  were  embittered  by  their 
baffled  pursuit ;  and  that  he  had  not  been  immediately 
cast  fortii  as  heretical,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
enmity  against  the  prevailing  party  in  the  Church. 

While  this  quarrel  went  on  slowly  but  bitterly,  another 
feud  arose  between  the  Assembly  and  one  of  the  local 
judicatories.  It  was  a  mere  scuffle  about  the  proper 
qualifications  of  a  licentiate  in  divinity,  and  was  forgotten 
in  the  mighty  "  Marrow  Controversy,"  now  demanding  our 
attention. 

There  was  published  when  Puritanism  was  triumphant 
in  England,  *The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity:  Part  First, 
touching  the  Covenant  of  Works  and  the  Covenant  of 
Grace :  Part  Second,  touching  the  most  plain,  pithy,  and 
spiritual  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments.'  The 
name  of  its  author,  Edward  Fisher,  will  not  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  biographical  dictionaries,  but  he  happens  to 
come  within  the  respectable  circle  of  Anthony  Wood's 
academical  notices ;  and  when  scoffers  insisted  that  he 
was  but  an  illiterate  barber,  it  was  shown  from  the  '  Athenae 
Oxonienses,'  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  knight,  and  was  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Brazen  Nose,  noted,  as  his  book 
itself  informs  the  reader,  for  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  his  skill  in  ancient  languages. 

This  book  had  been  long  foigotten,  when  a  soldier  died 
in  a  remote  parish  of  Berwickshire,  leaving  a  few  religious 
books.  The  Reverend  Thomas  Boston,  author  of  *  The 
Fourfold  State,'  when  visiting  his  flock  ftoiA  house  to 
house,  one  day  stumbled  on  this  little  treasure.  The  first 
book  he  took  up  was, '  Christ's  Blood  Flowing  Freely,*  by 
Saltmarsh.  This  he  laid  aside  as  unedifying.  The  next 
volume  he  opened  was  'The  Marrow;'  and,  fascinated 
with  its  genial  contents,  he  read  on,  feeling  that  it  at  once 
opened  to  him  that  door  of  the  sanctuary  after  which  he 
had  been  but  dubiously  groping,  and  created  that  change 
of  heart  which  it  was  the  doctrine  of  his  theological  school 
to  hold  essential.  The  precious  volume  was  handed 
about  among  devout  friends ;  and  a  party  of  the  clergy, 
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believing  that  it  contained  an  antidote  to  the  opinions 
then  poisoning  the  well  of  spiritual  instruction,  resolved 
to  revive  it 

The  volume  was  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Reverend  James  Hogg,  and  instantaneously  achieved  a 
mighty  popularity.  But  its  acceptability  with  one  portion 
of  the  Church  was  met  by  the  thorough  antagonism  of 
another.  The  publication  of  this  book,  avowedly  as  the 
standard  of  opinion  by  a  party  of  the  Church,  created  a 
rancorous  and  dreary  controversy,  in  which  the  adherents 
of  '  The  Marrow  *  were  denounced  as  Antinomians,  and 
their  antagonists  as  mere  Legalists.  The  ruling  party  in 
the  Assembly  had  the  folly  to  believe  that  they  could 
quench  the  dispute  by  authority.  In  the  year  1720  they 
passed  an  Act  ^'  concerning  a  book  entitled  '  The  Marrow 
of  Modem  Divinity,"*  in  which  they  denounced  a  series 
of  specific  opinions  contained  in  its  pages,  prohibited 
the  clergy  from  citing  and  recommending  the  book,  and 
directed  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  exhort  their  people  not 
to  read  or  use  it.  Such  injunctions  are  never  obeyed. 
The  popularity  of  the  condemned  book  received  a  new 
impulse.  Twelve  of  the  most  able  and  popular  clergy  in 
the  Church,  not  content  with  simple  disobedience,  thought 
themselves  constrained  to  lift  up  their  testimony,  and  gave 
in  to  the  Assembly  a  formal  representation  against  their 
Act  Those  who  adhered  to  this  document  received  the 
party-title  of  the  "  Marrow-men,"  and  became  a  power  in 
the  State  which  their  opponents  regretted  that  they  had 
raised  Their  triumph  was  enlarged  and  glorified  by  the 
publication,  stimulated  by  the  fervour  of  the  controversy, 
of  Boston's  '  Fourfold  State,'  one  of  the  most  popular  re- 
ligious books  among  the  Presbyterians  both  of  Scotland 
and  England.  This  quarrel  raised  a  more  serious  one  in 
a  question  of  practice.  The  minority  of  the  Assembly, 
whenever  they  were  beaten  in  divisions,  loaded  the  table 
with  ''  protestations  ^  against  the  resolutions  adopted;  and 
the  Assembly,  determined  to  put  down  this  practice  as  a 
nuisance,  made  a  rule  against  it 

Among  the  protestations  thus  rejected,  a  long  and 
solemn  '^  Representation  and  Petition,"  signed  by  forty 

VOL.  VIII.  3  c 
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two  clergymen^  and  presented  in  1 732,  was  refused  a  place 
in  the  official  records  of  the  comrt  From  the  erents 
following^  it  had,  however,  a  place  in  the  history  of  die 
Church.  It  set  forth  the  sins  of  the  Assembly,  both  in 
what  it  had  done  and  had  left  undone.  As  testimony  to 
their  sins  of  omission,  there  stood  the  Government  oaths, 
the  test  demanded  from  Presbyterians  holding  office  in 
England,  the  laxity  of  the  Church  in  dealing  with  Pro- 
fessor Simson  and  other  false  teachers,  the  existence  of 
patronage;  and — greatest  scandal  of  all — ^the  rise  of  ''an 
almost  boundless  toleration  in  Scotland,  whereby  errOT, 
superstition,  and  profaneness,  are  much  encouraged,  and 
the  discipline  of  this  Church  weakened  by  withdrawing 
the  concurrence  of  the  civil  magistrate." 

It  happened  at  this  juncture  tibat  the  Assembly  aggra- 
vated aU  this  neglect  of  sacred  duty  by  a  positive  Act 
By  the  Jus  deuolutum  for  neglect  to  present,  and  through 
otiier  incidents,  the  Church  itself  had  an  extensive  ad- 
ministration of  patronage.  How  was  it  to  conduct  this 
administration  ? 

In  1732,  an  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed,  r^;ulating  the 
method.  A  preliminary  call  should  be  signed  by  the 
elders  and  the  Protestant  heritors  or  landlords,  and  the 
congregation  might  state  objections,  the  efficacy  of  which 
was  to  be  judged  by  the  Presbytery.  Among  others  of 
a  technical  kind,  tiiere  were  two  great  sins  in  this 
arrangement :  the  one  that  the  popular  call  was  not  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  faithful  communicants,  but  of  the 
heritors,  who  might  be  Episcopalians,  Jacobites,  sceptics, 
or  absentees ;  the  other,  that  it  was  the  Presbytery,  not 
the  congregation,  who  were  finally  to  decide.  The  king- 
dom said  to  be  not  of  this  world  was  thus  connected  widi 
the  basest  elements  of  worldliness.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Ebenezer  Erskine  to  find  a  place  where,  with  the  force  of 
authority,  he  could  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  deed.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Stirling  and  Perth.  The 
period  of  his  presidency  was  expiring ;  but  before  hand- 
ing his  successor  into  the  chair,  it  was  his  duty,  according 
to  established  etiquette,  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  to 
the  Synod.     It  was  delivered  on  the  i8th  of  October. 
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Present  on  that  occasion  were  many  of  those  who  had 
caiiied  the  offensive  Act  Perhaps  it  was  not  the 
preacher's  intention  to  launch  into  controversy;  but 
seeing  there  those  whom  he  counted  the  betrayers  of  their 
sacred  trust — ^led  on  probably  by  his  text,  '^The  stone 
which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of 
the  comer/' — he  felt  growing  within  him  that  invincible 
impetus  to  denounce  the  compliances  of  the  times,  which 
was  believed  to  be  not  only  a  solemn  duty  of  hun  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  exhortation  and  reproof,  but  a  sort 
of  inspiration  from  a  higher  power,  which  it  was  a  wicked- 
ness to  resist.  He  heard  the  "  Cry  aloud,  spare  not :  lift 
up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  my  people  their 
transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins ;"  and 
forthwith  he  rushed  into  a  rapid  denunciation  of  the 
many  prevailing  defections  with  which  he  and  his  friends 
charged  the  Church  of  Scotland,  assailing  the  unfaithful 
builders  with  that  ready,  fervid,  and  seemingly  irrestrain- 
able  rather  than  artificially  created  rhetoric  of  which  he 
was  a  master.^ 

The  position  of  the  unfaithful  builders  there  present 
was  not  agreeable.  They  complained  of  bad  taste,  and 
something  like  bad  faith,  in  one  having  incidentally  the 
command  of  that  unassailable  clerical  fortress,  the  pulpit, 
employing  it  in  fighting  his  polemical  battles.     But  oppo- 

^  In  the  ensuing  pages,  besides  the  documents  speciaUy  referred 
to,  and  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  use  has  been  made  of  the  foUowing 
works:  'Memoirs  of  the  Secession,'  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of 
Haddington — lent  to  me  by  his  late  grandson,  the  tnird  of  a  race  of 
distinguished  divines.  This  is  the  extended  work  whence  its  author's 
sketch  of  the  'History  of  the  Secession'  was  abridged.  'A  De« 
fence  of  the  Reformation  Principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,' 
by  William  Wilson,  A.M.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Perth. 
'Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  William  Wilson,'  by  the  Kev.  Andrew 
Ferrier.  'A  Fair  and  Impartial  Testimony,  essayed  in  name  of 
a  number  of  Ministers,  Elders,  and  Christian  People  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  unto  the  laudable  Principles,  Wrestfiiuis,  and  Attain- 
ments of  that  Church,  &c.,  commonly  called  "Willison's  Testi- 
mony."' Gib's  'Display  of  the  Secession  Testimony.'  'History 
of  the  Secession' Church,'  bv  the  Rev.  John  M'Kerrow.  Series  of 
histories  and  biographies,  published  tinder  the  title  of  '  The  United 
Presbyterian  Fatben.' 
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rite  parties  can  never  be  found  to  take  the  same  view 
of  such  matters.  Ersldne's  friends  deemed  that  he  had 
providentially  been  set  in  that  pulpit,  before  the  chief 
offenders,  that  be  might  castigate  them  with  the  stripes  of 
righteous  scorn ;  and  in  their  complaints  they  received  no 
more  sympathy  than  the  convicted  offender  who  grumbles 
about  tiie  judge's  admonition. 

Ebenezer  Erskine  was  then  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentieman;  and  his 
acquirements  and  deportment  saved  him  from  the  reproach 
of  ignorant  and  vulgar  fanaticism.  Though  the  son  of  a 
nonjuring  clergyman  of  the  days  of  the  persecution,  and 
said  indeed,  traditionally,  to  have  been  bom  in  the  State 
prison  of  the  Bass,  he  was  a  man  of  lineage,  counting  kin 
with  some  of  the  first  houses  in  Sotland.  He  thus  united 
those  two  idols  of  the  Scots  conmion  people,  which  they 
regretted  to  see  so  seldom  in  conjunction — antiquity  of 
blood  and  orthodoxy  of  creed.  His  popularity  and  in- 
fluence over  the  people  were  vast  He  possessed  that 
rising  and  seemingly  involuntary  and  irresistibly-fed  elo- 
quence, ever  welcome  and  refreshing  to  the  fervent  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland,  who  have  not  even  yet  lost  an  old 
standing  objection  to  prepared  and  digested  discourses, 
especially  when  they  carry  the  evidence  of  their  premed- 
itation to  the  pulpit,  by  being  read  from  a  manuscript^ 
Erskine  was  a  gushing  fountain  of  the  living  waters  of 
their  favourite  rhetoric  that  never  failed  them.  Hence, 
on  the  great  days  of  assemblage  at  the  communion, 
people  would  flock  from  far  across  the  hills  to  the  deep 

^  This,  like  many  other  of  the  peculiar  traditions  of  the  Chonzfa, 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  days  when  the  popular  dei^ 
were  scarcely  deemed  ordinary  human  beings,  and  were  supposed  to 
speak  under  direct  inspiration.  In  the  "Representation"  of  1732, 
tnere  was  complaint  of  the  ''method  and  strain  of  preaching"  in- 
troduced by  young  ministers,  very  offensive  to  many  of  God's  people, 
and  no  small  obstruction  of  spiritual  edification."  "Yea,"  the 
document  continued,  "a  young  minister  appointed  to  preach  before 
his  majesty's  Commissioner  to  the  last  Assembly,  had  the  assurance^ 
even  on  that  solemn  occasion,  to  add  to  former  innovations  that  of 
reading  his  sermon  openly,  though  he  could  not  but  know  it  wonVt 
give  great  offence  botii  to  ministers  and  people  of  this  Church.*' 
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emphatic  enjoyment  of  that  religious  festival  in  the  quiet 
parish  of  Portmoak,  and  sat  in  diousands  on  the  hillside^ 
deriving  exquisite  enjoyment  from  addresses,  which,  after 
the  first  surprise  of  their  novelty  and  vivid  rhetoric  was 
over,  would  have  been  eminently  tiresome  to  persons  of 
different  religious  sentiments. 

Such  was  the  person  who  took  the  opportunity  of  occu- 
pying the  pulpit  to  denounce  the  principles  of  the  eccle- 
siastical brethren  who  sat  around  him.  His  hearers,  who 
were  also  his  judges,  lost  not  a  moment  in  bringing  him 
for  judgment  before  the  Synod  they  were  assembled  to 
hold ;  and  after  a  debate,  hot  and  fierce,  as  its  immediate 
exciting  cause  would  naturally  render  it,  the  body  resolved 
that  he  should  be  rebuked  and  admonished.  But  as  on 
one  driven  forward  on  his  coiurse  by  impulses  not  control- 
lable by  the  human  will,  the  storm  so  beginning  fell  in 
vain,  "  According  to  the  utterance,"  he  said,  "  given  by 
the  Lord  to  me  at  Perth,  I  have  delivered  His  mind,  par- 
ticularly with  relation  to  some  pervading  acts  of  the  day, 
which  to  me  are  matter  of  confession,  and  therefore  I  dare 
not  retract  the  least  part  of  that  testimony." 

The  question  was  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  sat  on  the  3d  of  May  1733.  Erskine  was  heard  in 
his  defence,  but  Uiere  was  a  clear  majority  against  him ; 
and  the  rebuke  was  confirmed.  The  Assembly,  according 
to  the  rule  which  had  given  so  much  offence,  would  not 
permit  Erskine,  and  three  brethren  who  supported  him,  to 
enter  a  "  protestation  "  against  their  proceedings.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  ere  they  withdrew,  they  left  the 
document  of  protest  on  the  table.  It  passed  some  time 
unnoticed — ^the  Assembly  were  proceeding  to  other  busi- 
ness, and  indeed  were  indulging  themselves  in  the  belief 
that  the  affair  was  over,  when  the  portentous  bit  of  paper 
caught  the  eye  of  a  certain  Mr  James  Nasmyth,  minister 
of  Dalmeny,  pronounced  by  a  contemporary  "  a  fiery  man 
in  the  corrupt  measures  of  that  time."  Starting  up,  he 
raised  instant  curiosity  by  begging  that  business  might 
cease  until  he  intimated  a  momentous  discovery;  and  then, 
with  a  loud  voice  calculated  to  deepen  the  obdurate  tone 
of  the  offensive  matter,  he  read  forth  the  emphatic  pro 
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testation.  Though  thus  read  by  one  of  themselves,  it  had 
no  less  irritating  an  influence  on  the  assemblage  than  if  it 
had  been  boldly  proclaimed  against  their  rules  and  com- 
mands by  the  recusants.  An  officer  of  the  Assembly  was 
despatched  to  find  the  four  brethren  and  bring  them  up  to 
the  bar.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  "  deal  with  them" 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church :  but  all  in  vain. 
It  was  then  resolved,  in  an  angry  house,  that  the  Commis- 
sion which  represents  the  Assembly  in  the  long  interval 
between  its  sittings,  should  deal  mih  these  recusants,  and 
if  they  did  not  show  penitence,  should  depose  them  from 
their  Unctions,  announcing  a  higher  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment should  they  still  remain  contumacious.^ 

When  brought  up  before  this  body,  they  had  no  more 
intention  of  retracting  and  expressing  sorrow,  than  of 
renouncing  their  baptism  and  becoming  Mohammedans. 
Erskine,  indeed,  in  the  mean  time  employed  himself 
in  publishing  his  offensive  sermon,  with  some  vindicatory 
passages  expressive  of  his  determination  to  abide  by  it 
In  fact,  the  little  cluster  of  friends  began  to  feel  their 
strength  in  the  Church,  where  a  large  party  were  forming, 
who,  if  not  with  them  in  all  their  views,  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently against  their  being  punished.  In  August  they 
were  suspended  from  their  duties.  In  November  the 
higher  punishment  for  contumacy  was  imposed,  the  tenor 
of  which  was  to  loose  their  relation  to  their  charges,  and 
declare  them  no  longer  members  of  the  Chiurch  of  Scot- 
land,— a  sentence  which  had  the  substantial  effect,  though 
not  the  opprobrious  name,  of  an  absolute  deposition  from 
the  ministry.  These  things  were  done,  it  will  be  observed, 
by  the  Commission,  which  was  properly  a  committee,  and 
they  might  be  revoked  by  the  Assembly  at  a  formal  sitting, 
so  that  the  absolute  amputation  was  stiU  avoidable. 

It  seemed  now  that  there  was  to  be  reaction  and  recon- 
ciliation.   Such  a  spirit  can  be  traced  through  some  tedi- 

^  See  the  account  of  the  scene  at  the  commencement  of '  The  Dis- 
play of  the  Secession  Testimony,'  by  the  celebrated  Secession  cler- 
gyman, Adam  Gib,  who  was  present :  and  Thomson's  '  Historicai 
Sketch.' 
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ous  technicalities ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  sa^  that,  in- 
structed by  the  General  Assembly,  the  provinaal  Synod 
of  Stirling  restored  Erskine  and  his  three  brethren  to  their 
ministerial  position,  and  all  seemed  well  again.  "  Let 
by-gones  be  by-gones,"  was  one  of  the  expressions  of 
good-fellowship  offered  at  the  bar  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  by  those  who  had  been  the  judges,  to  those  who 
had  been  the  convicts ;  and  to  show  how  sincere  was  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation,  Erskine  was  asked  to  be  modera- 
tor of  his  Presbytery — a,  deputation  from  which  waited  on 
him,  with  great  courtesy,  as  on  a  hostile  power  with  which 
peace  had  just  been  concluded,  to  desire  him  to  become 
their  chairman. 

He  declined  the  honour;  and  an  affair  which  is  gener- 
ally one  of  etiquette  and  routine,  afforded  the  first  indi- 
cation of  a  haughty  spirit  of  religious  isolation,  which 
rapidly  developed  itself  among  the  recusants  when  the 
pressure  of  the  Establishment  was  removed.  Dissent  in 
England  had  generally  been  gentle,  or  at  least  humble, — 
its  adherents,  conscious  of  the  strength  and  splendour  of 
the  great  Establishment  from  which  they  departed,  quietly 
seeking  relief  for  tender  consciences.  In  Scotland,  every 
cluster  separating  from  the  Establishment — and  even,  as 
we  shall  see,  sub-separating  itself  from  any  considerable 
dissenting  body — at  once  assumed  the  position  of  '*  the 
Church,''  became  an  ecclesiastical  power,  and  passed  sen- 
tence on  the  body  from  which  it  had  separated,  as  hereti- 
cal and  schismatia  There  was  a  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  relative  character  of  the  two  Churches.  In 
England,  it  was  not  only  that,  in  looking  from  the  Church 
to  Dissent,  men  of  social  rank  and  high  scholarship  were 
put  in  comparison  with  flighty  attorneys'  clerks,  and  seri- 
ous weavers,  who  had  got  a  call;  but  that  the  great  Es- 
tablishment to  which,  with  a  mere  scattering  of  exceptions, 
the  main  bulk  of  the  nation  was  attached,  kept  to  its  old 
principles,  while  the  Dissenters  struck  out  innovations. 
Hence,  by  a  natural  law  of  English  feeling,  which  abhors 
novelties,  they  were  condemned  to  content  themselves 
with  the  mere  outskirts  of  the  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  Scots  dissent  always  tended  to  preserve  the  old 
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principles  of  the  Church,  whence  the  Establishment^  b} 
the  progress  of  enlightenment,  as  some  said — by  deterio- 
ration, according  to  others — ^was  lapsing.  Looking  at 
these  distinctions,  the  conduct  of  Erskine  and  his  brethren 
is  natural  Day  by  day,  though  feeling  more  deeply  that 
the  Establishment  was  lapsing  from  what  they  deemed 
fundamental  principles,  they  were  unwilling  to  separate 
themselves  and  make  Uieir  stand;  but  once  having  done 
so,  they  set  a  century  between  themselves  and  the  Church, 
dividing  themselves  from  all  the  laxities  of  modem  days; 
and,  taidng  up  their  position  as  the  old  Covenanting 
Church  of  Charles  L's  day,  they  put  on  trial  from  that 
high  antique  judgment-seat  the  d^enerate  Scots  Estab- 
lishment, and  condemned  it  They  had  remained  in  the 
Establishment,  not  as  loving  and  aiding  it  in  the  spirit 
which  influenced  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
evil  spirit,  and  turning  the  policy  of  the  body  in  the  right 
direction.  Failing  in  this,  they  resolved  to  go  forth,  and, 
taking  their  place  on  the  eminence  where  it  ought  to  have 
stood,  pronounce  sentence  against  it 

Thus  the  tone  of  those  who  had  been  receiving  synt- 
pathy  as  the  victims  of  clerical  oppression  began  to  be 
haughty  and  authoritative.  It  was  not  solely  directed  in 
argumentative  hostility  against  those  who  had  oppressed 
them,  but  in  disdainftil  reproof  to  those  who,  though  sym- 
pathising with  them,  remained  in  connection  with  the  err- 
ing Establishment 

The  recusants  had,  in  fact,  on  the  15th  of  December 
1733,  met  at  a  remote  hamlet  in  Kinross-shire,  called 
Gaimey  Brig,  where  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Pres- 
bytery,— ^thus  becoming  a  Presbyterian  Church  court  dis- 
tinct from  the  Establishment's  tribunals.  They  yet  were 
not  disconnected,  as  clergymen,  with  their  parishes,  or  as 
incumbents  with  their  stipends.  Gaining  some  accessions 
to  their  numbers,  they  drew  up  a  formal  statement  of  their 
ground  of  separation  from  the  Establishment  It  was 
deemed  afterwards  to  be  merely  provisional,  and  received 
the  name  of  "  The  Extra-judicial  Testimony,"  when,  in 
^IS^f  A  fuller  document,  which  must  be  held  as  the  re 
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vised  standard  of  the  Secession,  was  issued,  and  received 
the  distinguishing  title  of  "  The  Judicial  Testimony."  ^ 

In  1742  they  issued  what  was  called  ''An  enlarge- 
ment of  their  testimony,  with  respect  to  some  injuries  done 
to  the  doctrine  of  grace " — a  polemical  criticism  on  pre- 
vailing doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  great 
measure  a  vindication  of  the  principles  of  Fisher^s  '  Mar- 
row of  Modem  Divinity.'  The  "Judicial  Testimony  "  is  a 
great  historical  dissertation  on  the  departure  of  the  Church 
from  the  good  old  ways  of  the  Melvilles  and  the  Cove- 
nanting days.  If  it  had  not  been  that  all  has  been  already 
told  in  this  history,  it  might  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
narrative  of  the  Testimony.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  in 
the  eloquent  reminiscences  of  departed  gloiy,  the  practical 
grievance  of  the  day — the  exercise  of  patronage— drops 
into  insignificance,  while  other  grievances  are  opened  that 
seem  sadly  unworthy  of  the  occasion.  In  this  part  of  their 
testimony  the  Seceders  left  a  prominent  mark  for  the 
scorner,  in  denouncing  along  with  stage-plays  and  other 
vanities,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  witchcraft, — a  pas- 
sage to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  as  a  feature  of  the 
times,  but  which  it  would  scarcely  be  £aAi  to  pass  over 
without  mentioning  that  it  did  not  stand  long  recorded, 
without  calling  regretful  notice  from  influential  members 
of  the  new  Church.* 


1  'Act,  Dedaiatioii,  and  Testimony  for  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ac^reeable  to 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Natiomd  Covenant 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Solemn  hesLgat  and  Covenant  of  the  three  na- 
tions, and  against  several  steps  of  defection  from  the  same,  both  in 
former  and  present  times ;  by  some  mimsters  associate  together  for 
the  exercise  of  Church  government  and  discipline  in  a  presbyterial 
capacity.'    It  is  often  found  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

^  The  very  remarkable  part  of  the  testimony  here  alluded  to  is  the 
following : — 

"All  the  above-mentioned  steps  of  defection  and  apostasy  are 
followed  with  many  evident  signs  and  causes  of  the  Lord's  departure ; 
such  as  abounding  profanity,  impiety,  and  the  vilest  immoralities  of 
all  sorts, — ^wherewith  the  land  is  greatly  polluted.  The  pro£uie 
diversions  of  the  stage,  together  with  night  assemblies  and  balls. 
These  sinfiil  occasions  of  wantonness  and  prodigality  are  encouraged 
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The  testimoDy  was  not  merely  an  exoneration  of  its 
adherents ;  it  was  the  decree  of  a  supreme  ecclesiastical 
court,  which,  if  it  was  not,  yet  ought  to  be,  binding  on  all 
men ;  and  so  it  concluded  each  case  of  offence  with  a 
decision,  in  which  they  "  judge  it  their  duty  to  condenm, 
like  as  they  hereby  do  condemn,  all  the  foresaid  steps  of 
defection,  for  the  several  groimds  and  reasons  above  con- 
descended upon,  as  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  our 
solemn  Covenant  engagements ;  and  they  hereby  declare 
that  they  are  national  sins,  and  every  one  of  them  may  be 
justly  reckoned  among  llie  grounds  and  causes  of  the 
Lord's  indignation  and  controversy  with  us,  for  which  all 
ranks  of  persons  have  reason  to  be  deeply  humbled  before 
the  Lord." 

It  was  natural  that  the  Cameronians  should  expect  to 
find,  in  the  body  departing  from  the  Establishment,  an 
accession  to  their  own  rigid  ranks,  and  a  commencement 
of  that  enlaigement  of  their  true  Church,  which  was  to 
spread  its  victories  over  the  world.  They  moved  with 
their  usual  prompt  activity,  and  prepared  a  commentary 
on  the  "Testimony"  of  the  Seceders,  laying  down  forty 
heads  of  omission  in  the  condemnatory  portion  of  the 
document,  or  so  many  &rther  defections  of  tiie  times  which 
it  was  necessary  to  denounce,  ere  the  new  sect  had  puri- 
fied itself  sufficiently  to  be  enrolled  among  the  united 

and  oountenanced  in  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  nation.  Like- 
wise an  idolatrous  picture  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was 
well  received  in  some  remarkable  places  of  the  land.  And  though 
Popish  errors  and  delusions  abound  more  and  more,  and  the  abomin- 
able idolatry  of  the  mass  is  openly  frequented  in  many  comers  of  this 
land ;  yet  no  proper  nor  effectual  remedies  are  applied  against  this 
growingevil.  Ana  particularly,  Church  discipline  is  not  duly  exercised 
againstPapists,  according  to  former  laudable  acts  and  constitutions  of 
tms  Church.  And  of  late  the  penal  statutes  against  witches  have  been 
repealed,  contrary  to  the  express  letter  of  die  law  of  God — *  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  hve.'  '  There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the 
fire ;  or  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enc£uiter, 
or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  oonsulter  with  familiar  spirits^  or  a 
wizard,  or  a  necromancer  :  for  all  that  do  these  are  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord  :  and  because  of  these  abominations,  the  Lord  thy  God 
doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee.' " 
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societies.  This  comprehensive  addition  to  the  testimonies, 
beginning  near  home,  denounced  the  kirk  treasurer  of 
Edinburgh  for  a  virtual  sale  of  indulgences,  by  receiving 
money  payments  as  a  substitute  for  ecclesiastical  penance 
from  erring  persons  subjected  to  discipline;  and  expanding 
its  censures,  passed  through  attacks  on  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  British  Government,  to  the  foreign  policy 
which  involved  the  nation  in  the  wickedness  of  alliance 
with  the  followers  of  Popery.^ 

But  with  an  appearance  of  external  similarity,  there  was 
a  radical  distinction  between  the  two  'bodies  of  Dissenters 
which  rendered  an  alliance  impossible.  The  tendency  of 
the  Secession,  though  it  did  not  appear  distinctly  until 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  was  to  deal  solely  with  religion 
and  spiritual  matters.  They  were  the  soldiers  of  no  theo- 
cracy such  as  that  of  the  Hill-onen,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  enforce  the  reign  of  righteousness  in  all  things.  Their 
tendency  was  to  be  loyal  to  the  constitution,  where  it  did 
not  touch  the  rights  they  counted  spiritual.  The  proffered 
alliance  with  the  Cameronians  dropped  immediately ;  and 
the  earliest  difficulties  of  the  new  body  were  in  severing 
from  themselves  some  coadjutors  who  desired  to  mix  up 
attacks  upon  the  policy  of  the  State  with  the  testimonies 
of  the  Secession.  Among  the  charges  against  them  of 
assuming  the  functions  of  the  Established  Church,  was 
their  early  excommunication  of  members  of  their  body,  for 
uttering  sentiments  disloyal  to  the  Government 

Though  the  Seceders  had  isolated  themselves  so  early 
as  the  year  1733,  it  was  not  until  May,  in  the  year  1740, 
that  they  were  fairly  severed  by  a  judicial  act  of  tiie 
General  Assembly  from  the  Established  Church.  Many 
efforts  were  made  to  reconcile  them ;  but  they  were  now 
the  haughty  condemners,  rather  than  tiie  reluctant  impugn- 
ers,  of  die  Establishment.  They  were  not  to  go  thither 
and  seek  an  entrance;  they  called  on  that  body  to  come  to 
them,  and,  by  penitence  for  past  transgressions,  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  true  Church.  The  body  then  amounted  to  eight 
in  number;  and,  speedily  increasing,  they  formed  them- 

-^  Brown's  MS.,  73. 
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selves  into  a  synod,  appointed  a  seminary,  and  ordained 
pastors. 

An  event  already  related  served  incidentally  to  swell 
their  ranks.  The  Act  about  the  Porteous  Mob,  with  the 
offer  of  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  appointed  with  signal  legislative 
folly,  to  be  read  from  every  parochial  pulpit  during  the 
time  of  divine  worship  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month 
during  a  year.  Perverse  ingenuity  could  scarcely  have 
devised  a  better  means  of  dividing  and  breaking  up  the 
Presbyterian  Establishment  The  Seceders  received 
among  themselves  the  few,  out  of  a  large  discontented 
body,  to  whom  this  imposition  was  intolerable.  Had  the 
managers  of  the  Secession,  indeed,  been  men  after  this 
world,  they  might,  through  this  and  other  causes,  have  by 
subtle  management  at  once  made  a  large  and  influential 
church.  But  they  evidently  acted  from  the  beginning  on 
simple  honest  impulse,  without  guile,  or  reliance  on  the 
arm  of  the  flesh.  They  made  no  anangement  for  their 
own  maintenance  as  a  clerical  body.  And,  what  seems 
more  remarkable,  they  organised  no  system,  and  made  no 
serious  efibrt  to  bring  forth  the  great  body  in  the  Church 
who  certainly  thought  with  them.  The  numbers  on  their 
side  were  shown,  not  only  by  the  continued  increase  of 
their  own  body,  but  by  the  formation,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, of  the  Relief  Church,  for  receiving  those  members 
of  the  Establishment  who,  like  them,  felt  aggrieved  by 
the  policy  then  ruling  its  conduct.  Peculiar  circum- 
stances prevented  the  dissentient  element  from  spontane- 
ously separating  from  the  Establishment  in  one  compact 
mass.  In  the  southern  counties,  touching  the  favoured 
abode  of  the  Cameronians,  there  was  a  preponderance  of 
clergy  who  always  approached  their  primitive  Covenanting 
spirit  But  it  was  exactly  their  preponderance  that  pre- 
vented them,  by  having  matters  in  their  local  courts  theix 
own  way;  from  feeling  the  grievances  of  those  who,  in  the 
middle  and  northern  districts,  held  the  same  views.  Thus 
the  Secession  came  out  from  that  part  of  the  Churcn 
where,  locally,  its  principles  were  weakest.  Hence  a 
\arge  party  remained  in  the  Establishment,  thoroughly  dis* 
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contented  with  its  ruling  principles ;  while  the  S>ecession 
found  in  them  jealous  rivals  in  religious  fervour,  instead 
of  conducting  them  forth  as  ardent  allies. 

This  was  die  time  when  the  gifted  Whitfield  was  in  the 
middle  of  those  conquering  labours  in  which  he  passed  from 
place  to  place  like  an  arousing  spirit  It  appeared  as  if  a 
great  revival  in  England  were  accompanying  the  resto- 
ration of  primitive  faith  in  Scotland.  Erskine  and  he 
naturally  came  together,  and  their  intercourse  promised 
a  cheerful  and  effective  union.  Whitfield  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  in  July  1741,  and,  declining  all  pressing  in- 
vitations to  occupy  metropolitan  pulpits,  he  sped  to 
Erskine's  humble  meeting-house  in  Dunfermline,  and 
gave  forth  one  of  the  stirring  harangues,  which  bore  even 
such  high-wrought  spirits  as  the  Secession  leader's  habitual 
listeners  up  to  a  new  elevation  of  spiritual  excitement 
But  Whitfield  did  not  know  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with. 
It  was  proposed  that  a  conference  should  take  place  on 
the  points  of  difference  between  Presbytery  and  Episco- 
pacy; and  the  English  clergyman  found  this  to  mean, 
that  the  only  condition  on  which  he  could  be  admitted 
into  alliance  with  the  Associate  Synod,  was  by  abjuring 
his  ordination  as  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  condemn- 
ing not  only  Episcopacy,  but  all  forms  of  Church  govern- . 
ment  differing  from  the  new  form  now  set  before  him. 
He  found  far  more  fellowship  in  the  Establishment  than 
in  the  haughty  Seceders. 

In  a  southern  parish  called  Cambuslang  there  had 
arisen  one  of  those  strange  and  melancholy  exhibitions 
called  religious  revivals,  with  which,  fortunately,  Scotland 
has  been  but  rarely  and  but  casually  visited.  The  *^  Cam- 
buslang Wark,"  heretofore  presided  over  by  Mr  M'Culloch, 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  exhibited  the  usual  phenomena 
of  such  orgies — the  profuse  fits  of  weeping  and  trembling, 
the  endemic  epilepsies  and  faintings,  the  contortions  and 
howls,  with  terrible  symptoms  of  contrition  emitted  by 
old  obdurate  sinners  awakened  with  a  sudden  lightning- 
flash  to  all  the  horrors  of  their  condition.  But  another 
and  more  potent  spirit  was  invoked  when  Whitfield  joined 
the  reverend  local  leader,  and  his  cluster  of  zealous  coun- 
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try  divines.  The  spiritual  tempest  was  worked  up  to  its 
wildest  dimaz,  when,  in  an  encampment  of  tents  on  the 
hillside,  Whitfield,  at  tiie  head  of  a  band  of  deigy,  held, 
day  after  day,  a  festival,  which  might  be  called  awful,  but 
scarcely  solemn,  among  a  multitude,  calculated  by  con- 
temporary writers  to  amount  to  30,000  people. 

Tliese  exhibitions,  which  occurred  m  the  year  1742, 
were  little  pleasing  to  the  more  moderate  part  of  Uie 
Establishment,  but  by  the  Seceders  they  were  positively 
denounced  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  a  fast  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  solemn  penitence  for  these  sins  of  the  land. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  unexpected  movement 
was  attributed  more  to  envy  than  sincerity  or  wise  mode- 
ration.^ It  gave  birth  to  an  irritating  controversy,  in 
which  opprobrious  names  were  discharged,  and  base 
motives  imputed  on  either  side,  with  pretty  equal  vehe- 
mence and  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  deeper  voice  rose  high  above  this 
disputative  clamour,  and  the  Seceders  were  startled  by 
finding  a  body  of  fierce  and  loud  denouncers  arising  by 
their  side  in  our  old  fiiends  the  Cameronians.  They  were 
supremely  indignant  on  discovering  that  Whitfield  and 
his  friends  in  die  Establishment  were  excelling  them  in 
fervour,  unction,  and  eveiy  other  of  their  boasted  qualities, 
except  their  intolerance ;  and  so  the  persecuted  remnant, 
as  they  still  called  themselves,  because  they  were  unable 
to  persecute  the  rest  of  the  world,  issued  one  of  their 
vehement,  interminable  testimonies,  against  Whitfield  and 
the  "  Cambuslang  Wark."  * 

^  Mr  MlCerrow  —  whose  '  Histoiy  of  the  Secession,'  with  a 
strong  sympathetic  leaning,  is  a  very  nur  and  impartial  book— oon- 
demns  the  conduct  of  his  friends  on  this  occasion. 

*  '  The  Declaration,  Protestation,  and  Testimony  of  the  Sofiering 
Remnant  of  the  anti-Popish,  anti-Latheran,  anti-Prelatic,  anti-Whit- 
fieldian,  anti-&astian,  anti-Sectarian,  true  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Christ  in  Scotland,  published  against  Mr  George  Whitfield  and  his 
encouragers,  and  against  the  work  at  Cambuslang  and  other  places.' 
The  protesters  denounce  "  the  present  lukewarm,  LAodicean  minis- 
ters and  professors  of  this  Erastian  Church,  whose  wm  are  such  as 
may  astonish  the  heavens,  and  make  them  horribly  afraid  and  very 
desolate,  because  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  the  fountain  of  living 
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The  external  history  of  the  Seceders  affords  nothing 
worthy  of  note  within  tht  period  embraced  by  this  work, 
save  the  characteristic  political  fact,  that  both  their  clergy 
and  laity  were  conspicuously  loyal  during  the  insurrection, 
exhibiting,  what  these  pages  have  now  had  frequently  to 
record,  the  extreme  Presbyterians  ever  in  the  breach  when 
the  Parliamentary  Settlement  comes  into  actual  danger.  In 
the  tenor  of  their  subsequent  history,  there  are  character- 
istics common  to  successful  secessions.  When  the  cluster 
of  gifted  enthusiasts  who  foimded  the  system  passed  away, 
their  popularity  and  the  adherence  it  brought  around  the 
cause  attracted  towards  it  inferior  men,  wi&  a  lower  tone 
of  mind  and  humbler  abilities,  who  despised  learning 
and  all  earthly  lights,  and  devoted  themselves  rather  to 
keep  their  numerous  plebeian  following  down  to  a  dead 
level,  than  to  elevate  them  in  the  social  scale.  Their 
Church  was  peculiarly  that  of  the  humbler  classes,  into 
whom  it  was  charged  with  infusing  a  stiff  pragmatical 
conceit  of  righteousness,  which,  if  it  was  offensive  to  the 
other  classes,  ought  to  have  had  this  merit  in  their  eyes, 
that  it  gave  the  poor  that  contented  feeling  of  superiority 
and  self  -  satis&ction  in  their  spiritual  condition,  which 
prevented  them  from  being  politically  dangerous.  The 
gentry,  with  whom  no  kind  of  Presbyterianism  was  ever 
prevalent,  had  Hax  less  connection  with  the  Secession  than 
with  its  earlier  forms.  They  looked  on  this  Church  with 
a  hostile  eye,  and,  under  exaggerated  notions  thus  formed, 

water.  His  true  covenanted  cause,  truth,  and  ways,  and  have  hewn 
oat  to  themselyes  broken  cisterns,  which  can  hold  no  water,  in  walk- 
ing after  the  imaginations  of  their  own  hearts,  and  gadding  about  to 
change  their  ways,  by  going  in  the  way  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  drink 
the  waters  of  Sihor  and  the  river,  even  the  poisonable  paddles  of 
Prelacy  and  Sectarianism."  Whitfield  is  caUed  "  an  abjured  prelatic 
hireling,  of  as  lax  toleration  principles  as  any  that  ever  set  up  for  the 
advancmg  of  the  kingdom  of^  Satan ; "  and  his  followers  are  "  as  far 
forsaken  of  God,  and  as  far  ensnared  by  Satan,  as  the  children  of 
Israel  were  when,  in  an  unsanctified  fit  of  madness,  they  were  dancing 
about  the  golden  calf,  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and  their  ovm  sin  and 
shame  among  their  enemies."  They  find  that  the  whole  affair 
"looks  like  the  time  wherein  the  devil  is  come  down  to  Scotland, 
having  great  power,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short 
time. 
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the  Seceder  minister  was  generally  deemed  the  focus  of 
all  that  was  obdurately  bigoted  and  barbarous, — the  sup- 
porter of  superstitious  provincialisms  and  obsolete  vul- 
garities, the  opponent  of  science,  machinery,  inoculation, 
improved  tastes,  and  rational  enjoyments.  Suspicion 
doubtless  tended  to  sour  its  objects,  and,  in  their  avowed 
principles  of  conduct,  they  sometimes  gave  too  much 
foundation  for  such  exaggerated  charges. 

Just  after  the  period  at  which  our  history  concludes,  in 
the  year  1747,  the  Associate  Synod  had  accomplished  a 
severance  into  two  bodies,  having  to  each  other  an  irre- 
concilable enmity,  called  Buighers  and  Anti-burghers. 
Their  conflict  arose  out  of  an  oath  appointed  as  a  criterion 
of  buighership  in  the  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Perth.  During  the  present  generation  the  bulk  of  all  the 
Secessions  from  the  Presbyterian  Establishment  have  been 
reunited  in  the  powerful  and  respectable  "  United  Presby- 
terian Church."  But  the  early  history  of  these  bodies 
justified  the  belief  that  Presbyterianism  was  breaking  up 
into  countless  schisms.  Each  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Secession  split  on  a  second  dispute,  so  that  there  came  to  be 
four  bodies,  each  the  only  true  Church — ^namely,  ist,  The 
New  Light  Burghers ;  2d,  The  New  Light  Anti-buighers ;  3d, 
The  Old  Light  Burghers;  4th,The  Old  Light  Anti-burghers. 

A  new  race,  however,  counting  among  them  many  emi- 
nent men,  evidently  felt  the  painful  position  of  adhering, 
in  days  of  advancing  toleration,  to  standards  embodying 
in  their  sternest  form  the  religious  domination  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  conceived  the  bold  design  of 
disconnecting  themselves  from  the  whole  machinery  of 
intolerance,  by  applying  their  standards  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters solely,  and  denying  the  right  of  the  Church  to  be  con- 
nected, whether  by  giving  or  taking,  with  the  State.  Thus, 
the  Covenant  might  denounce  Episcopacy  and  Indepen- 
dency as  it  willed — it  could  speak  daggers,  but  use  none. 
Their  doctrine  took  the  carnal  weapon  out  of  the  persecu- 
tor's hands,  and  left  him  only  the  spiritual.  The  cleansing 
of  a  Church  from  all  the  vile  old  armoury  of  intolerance 
was  never  more  beautifully  and  simply  accomplished 
than  by  the  promulgators  of  that  "  new  light "  which  is 
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now  the  prevalent  principle  among  the  followers  of  the 
Secession. 

Another  sect  protested  against  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  Covenant.  Their  founder  was  John  Glass.  He  was 
a  man  of  peculiar  and  remarkable  abilities,  but  they 
had  not  that  conformity  with  the  tone  and  tendency 
oi  the  popular  mind  necessaiy  in  the  founder  of  a  great 
sect,  or  the  leader  of  a  large  religious  body.  While  the 
Seceders  began  by  the  adoption  and  fervid  support  of  the 
Covenant,  and  managed  adroitly  to  cast  off  its  intoler- 
ances, Glass  at  once  roused  angry  defiance  in  every 
quarter,  by  denouncing  that  great  national  testimony  as 
intolerant,  tyrannical,  and  imchristian.  One  who  com- 
menced his  exhortations  in  this  spirit,  could  not  acquire 
many  auditors,  whatever  conclusions  he  might  finally  lead 
them  to.  He  entered  on  many  subtle  matters  of  doctrine, 
which,  unsuited  for  consideration  here,  wiU  be  found 
amply  discussed  in  a  multitude  of  contemporary  pamph- 
lets. But  in  his  opinions,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Covenant,  die  principles  of  toleration  were 
announced  with  remarkable  clearness  and  decision.  The 
small  sect  founded  by  him — called  Glassites,  and  some- 
times Sandemanians,  after  the  name  of  an  eminent  member 
of  their  body— exists  to  this  day. 

The  Glassites  differed  from  the  other  sects  separating 
themselves  fix>m  the  Established  Church,  in  adopting  a 
peculiar  and  distinct  method  of  service,  or  of  devotion 
in  their  Sunday  assemblages.  In  the  other  secessions 
there  was  a  rigid  observance  of  the  usages  of  the  body 
whence  they  severed  themselves;  and  through  all — the 
Establishment  and  its  Seceding  companions — there  was 
something  like  a  competition  in  the  preservation  of  the 
primitive  purity  of  the  worship.  Its  principles  were  the 
repudiation  of  liturgical  forms,  of  kneeling  at  prayer,  and 
of  instrumental  music.  Just  within  the  period  of  this  his- 
tory, an  addition  was  made  to  the  department  of  vocal 
praise  in  the  preparation  of '  Translations  and  Paraphrases 
of  several  passages  of  Sacred  Scripture.'  The  first  collec- 
tion of  these  was  made  in  1745.  It  was  not  then  enjoined 
for  use  in  churches,  but  it  was  printed  for  distribution,  and 
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came  into  use  chiefly  in  domestic  worship.  It  is  stated  that 
"of  these,  nineteen  were  by  Dr  Watts ;  three  by  Blair,  the 
author  of  'The  Grave;'  three  by  William  Robertson, 
minister  of  Greyfriars*,  and  &ther  of  the  historian ;  two  by 
Dr  Doddridge,  and  one  b^  Mr  Randall  of  Stirling."  ^  It 
was  set  forth  in  the  prmted  copies  of  this  collection, 
that ''  the  committee  who  prepared  them  chiefly  aimed  at 
having  the  sense  of  Scripture  expressed  in  easy  verse, 
such  as  might  be  fitted  to  raise  devotion,  might  be  intelli- 
gible to  all,  and  might  rise  above  contempt  firom  persons 
of  better  taste."  ' 

During  the  course  of  these  Presbyterian  discussions,  the 
Episcopal  Church,  within  its  narrowed  limits,  had  a  his- 
tory as  eventful,  and  as  productive  of  contest  and  passion, 
as  it  had  ever  luiown  in  its  day  of  power  and  splendour. 
The  same  Act  of  17 19,  which  removed  the  logical  con- 
tradiction offensive  to  the  Established  clergy  in  the  quali- 
fying oaths,  provided  more  efiectual  tests  for  the  detection 
of  the  unqualified  performers  of  lituigical  service.  That 
criterion  of  publicly  officiating  which  rendered  qualifying 
necessary,  was  defined  as  the  presence  of  nine  persons, 
besides  the  family  in  whose  house  the  service  might  be 
administered.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  pray  for  the  king, 
and  for  officiating  without  qualifying,  was  six  months'  im- 
prisonment ;  and  the  meeting-house  where  the  transgres- 
sion occurred,  required  to  be  closed  for  six  months.'  The 
few  loyalists  who  adhered  to  the  Episcopalian  system  had 
separate  meeting-houses  of  their  own,  where  qualified 
clergymen  officiated.  These  ministers  generally  had 
their  orders  from  England,  and  were  denounced  as  irre- 
claimable schismatics  by  the  Scots  nonjuring  Episcopal 

^  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ii.  596. 

'  The  ori^:inal  coUection  was  afterwards  revised  and  enlarged.  In 
this  shape  it  was  authorised  for  use  in  churches  in  178 1.  In  the 
revisions  great  alterations  are  made,  and  some  would  be  inclined  to 
question  whether  the  simplicity  announced  in  the  character  of  the 
originals  was  preserved.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy 
of  Uie  ori^nal  Paraphrases.  This  was  probably  not  so  much  because 
the  book  is  rare,  as  because  it  is  not  known  to  the  dealers  who  supply 
collectors. 

■  s  Geo,  I.,  c.  JX. 
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Church,  which,  both  in  its  collective  capacity  and  the  in- 
dividual  exertions  of  its  members,  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  house. 

It  was  both  difficult  and  perilous  for  such  a  body  to 
preserve  the  dignities  and  formalities  of  a  hierarchy. 
As  the  bishops,  who  were  men  advanced  in  life  at  the 
Revolution,  died  away  one  by  one,  there  was  a  melan- 
choly feeling  among  the  votaries  of  apostolical  descent, 
that  the  succession,  dwindling  by  degrees  away,  would 
cease  in  the  committal  to  the  grave  of  the  last  of  the  ob- 
scurely-living old  men  who  had  worn  the  Scots  mitre. 
Alexander  Rose,  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  a  man  of 
quietness  and  sense,  who  seems  to  have  tried  to  stem  the 
zeal  of  his  brethren  and  followers,  was  the  last  survivor. 
On  his  death  in  1720,  forty-eight  clergymen  of  his  diocese 
assembled  to  consider  what  line  of  conduct  should  be 
followed,  and,  as  some  said,  to  arrange  the  election  of  a 
bishop.  At  their  meeting,  three  brethren  came  forward, 
named  Falconar,  Miller,  and  Irvine,  who  revealed  them- 
selves as  consecrated  bishops,  stating  that  they  had  been 
canonically  elevated  to  that  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  succession  of  bishops ;  but  that  they  professed 
not  to  have  any  dioceses  assigned  them,  or  to  possess 
any  local  jurisdiction. 

Their  pretensions  were,  in  the  end,  admitted,  but  were 
by  no  means  cordially  received.  On  the  remnants  of  the 
established  hierarchy  the  untitled  clergy  looked  with 
respect;  but  it  became  extremely  difficiit  to  reconcile 
them  in  any  shape  to  the  elevation  of  members  of  their 
own  obscure  body  over  the  others.  There  certainly  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  greatness  of  Episcopacy 
when  its  honours  were  more  eagerly  sought  and  con- 
tested,— ^yet  the  dignitaries  could  enjoy  their  rank  only  in 
secret  and  restrained  homage.  They  were  often  ill  provided 
with  food  and  raiment;  and  we  find  the  annalist  Lockhart 
discussing  the  practicability  of  securing  a  hundred  a-year, 
to  enable  one  of  them  to  live  and  officiate  in  Edinbuigh. 

Conspicuous  among  the  laymen  who  went  deep  into 
their  ecclesiastical  disputes,  was  this  restless  Lockhart 
Along  with  the  other  Jacobite  gentlemen  who  aided  him, 
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he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  make  the  clergy  feel  his 
influence,  since  he  wielded  the  opinions,  and  in  some 
measure  the  intentions,  of  those  from  whom  they  obtained 
their  scanty  bread.  It  was  his  design  to  make  the  bishops 
a  spiritual  committee  to  act  for  tihe  exiled  house,  along 
with  the  temporal  committee  which  he  had  created  with 
the  title  of  the  King's  Trustees.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
bishops  were  not  to  have  dioceses  assigned  to  them,  but 
were  to  act  in  a  College,  with  deliberative  power — ^an  ar- 
rangement which  its  opponents  compared  to  a  Calvinistic 
Presbytery.  It  was  essential  to  the  plan  that  the  College 
should  be  entirely  subject  to  the  royal  prerogative,  as  the 
Scots  bishops  had  been  during  the  reigns  of  the  later 
Stewarts ;  and  that  in  matters  which  could  not  wait  for 
royal  sanction  from  distant  Italy,  the  Trustees  should  in- 
terpose. 

But  there  arose  an  element  of  disturbance  in  this  ar- 
rangement, exceedingly  provoking  to  the  politicians.  Dr 
James  Gadderer  claimed,  through  vicarious  authority, 
sanctioned  by  his  presbyters,  the  power  and  privileges  of 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  —  a  diocese  well  worthy  of  special 
selection  and  appropriation,  as  it  contained  many  power- 
fril  Episcopalian  landed  gentlemen,  and  a  considerable 
remnant  of  that  Church  among  the  people,  and  thus 
a£forded  maintenance  and  authority  of  a  higher  kind  than 
the  southern  sees.  Gadderer,  who  was  consecrated  in 
London,  represented  not  so  much  the  Nonjurors  of  Scot- 
land as  those  of  England.  The  ecclesiastical  Nonjurors  of 
the  two  countries  were  totally  different  in  chaiacter.  Those 
of  Scotland  represented  the  hierarchy  which  had  abetted 
and  acknowledged  the  monarch's  absolute  authority  over 
all  persons,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  when  King  James  was 
at  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  arbitraiy  authority.  The  Eng- 
lish Nonjurors  represented  the  seven  bishops  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  refusal  to  comply  with  a  requisition  which 
would  not  have  drawn  a  murmur  from  the  obsequious 
Scots  hierarchy.  The  Nonjurancy  of  the  Scots  Episcopa- 
lians was  solely  a  preference  of  allegiance  to  the  exiled 
house ;  while  that  of  the  English  came  nearer  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Presbyterian  Nonjiu-ors  in  the  assertion  of  the 
Church's  spiritual  independence. 
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It  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  resistance  of  the  Popish 
king,  to  find  that  they  were  given  to  resuscitate  the  usages 
and  opinions  which,  as  drawn  from  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Church,  are  apt  to  be  counted  Romish.  If  they  went 
along  with  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren  in  these  things 
it  was  not  under  the  same  leadership,  and  neither  subjected 
them  to  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Romanists  in  Italy, 
nor,  in  spiritual  matters,  to  the  despotic  king  who  had 
adopted  Romanism  in  England. 

Saturated  with  the  opinions  of  this  body,  and  naturally 
of  a  restless  and  by  no  means  yielding  temper.  Bishop 
Gadderer  speedily  created  a  deadly  war  in  the  little  cluster 
of  impoverished  prelates.  He  set  up  two  standards, — the 
one  of  spiritual  independence,  wiUi  self-action  in  the 
Church  for  filling  the  Episcopal  sees  by  election — ^the  other, 
of  certain  "  usages  "  obtained  as  he  said  firom  the  primitive 
fathers,  but  alien  and  offensive  to  many  Episcopalian  wor- 
shippers in  Scotland,  as  they  were  to  those  of  England 
generally. 

Whatever  disposition  had  been  shown  by  the  nonjuring 
Episcopal  Church  to  tamper  with  the  English  Prayer- 
Book  appears  to  have  been  fostered  by  Gadderer.  It  was 
natural,  perhaps,  for  clergymen  to  set  some  mark  on  their 
fonn  of  worship  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  their  enemies ; 
but  after  Jacobitism  had  been  dead  and  buried,  these  litur- 
gical disputes  lived  in  a  bitter  controversy  down  to  our 
own  day.^  That  the  Nonjurors  as  a  body  had  adopted 
Laud's  Liturgy  as  the  foundation  of  their  own,  is  matter 


^  See  '  The  Authority  and  Use  of  the  Scottish  Commonion  Office 
Vindicated/  by  the  Rev.  P.  Cheyne^  incumbent  of  St  John's  Chapd, 
Aberdeen ;  and  *  Historical  Sketch  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,'  by 
the  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond  ;  and  still  more  fully  '  The  Life  and 
times  of  Patrick  Tony,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St  Andrewsi,  Dunkeld,  and 
Dunblane,  with  an  A|n>endix  on  the  Scottish  Litoigy,'  edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College.  Whoever  is 
partial  to  the  rather  bewildering  study  of  minute  differences  in  devo- 
tional forms,  will  find  the  way  deared  for  him  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
book,  hf  a  tabular  comparative  uudpis  under  four  heads,  of  which  the 
editor  eiyes  the  following  description  :  **  The  Sootdi  liturgy  "  "  is 
paiHy  &rived  from  the  communion  office  authorised  by  Charles  L,  and 
partly  from  that  of  the  Nonjurors,  both  of  nHucfa  in  their  turn  were 
taken  in  part  firom  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  the 
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rather  of  inference  than  of  fact  But  it  is  very  distinct  that 
Gadderer  brought  with  him  a  series  of  primitive  ''usages," 
which  went  far  beyond  the  principles  and  habits  of  his 
brethren,  and  were  received  by  them  with  hostility.^ 
Lockhart  and  the  other  politicians,  who  would  not  have 
troubled  themselves  about  usages,  found  their  dearest  in- 
terests involved  in  the  question,  because  it  became  the 
main  element  in  a  deadly  quarrel  between  the  two  parties. 
The  College  issued  a  gentle  remonetrance  and  injunction 
against  the  usages.  It  was  addressed  ''  unto  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  Scotland;"  whence  it  was  derisively  demanded 
from  the  other  side,  if  there  was  any  other  Church  not 
Episcopal,  and  if  they  intended  to  acknowledge  the  Pres- 
byterian conventicles  as  a  Church  ? '  Gadderer,  with  hb 
friends  and  allies,  among  whom  were  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese, denounced  the  coUege  of  bishops  as  an  uncanonical 
body,  with  no  distinct  synodical  authority,  in  Erastian  de- 
pendence on  the  civil  power  of  "  the  Crown,"  and  pgisting 

latter  incorporated  with  this  a  nearly  verbal  translation  of  some  passages 
from  the  ancient  Greek  lituxgies." 

"  In  the  following  pages  Laud's  Prayer-Book  occupies  the  first 
column ;  that  of  the  Nonjurors  the  second  ;  the  received  Sootdi  form 
the  third ;  and  the  fourth  is  appropriated  to  Bi^op  Torry's  edition  of 
the  last-q^uned  liturgy/* — App.  309. 

^  The  principal  usages  are  thus  described  from  aathoritj :  "  i. 
Mixing  water  with  the  wine ;  2.  Commemorating  the  fiuthful  departed 
at  the  altar;  3.  Consecrating  the  elements  by  an  express  invocation  ; 
and  4.  Usin^  the  oblatory  prayer  before  distribution." — Skinner's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  623.  An  anonymous  vnriter  on  the  College 
side  of  ^e  question  gives  this  curious  account  of  the  ulterior  views  of 
the  Usagers :  "  There  were  certain  persons  in  our  neighbouring 
nation,  who  endeavoured  to  revive^  some  time  before  this,  some 
ancient  usages  or  customs  which  obtained  in  the  primitive  Churdi, 
—such  as  mixing  water  with  the  wine  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  pravers 
for  the  dead,  andchrism  in  the  baptism  and  confirmation.  Ana  to 
such  a  length  they  went,  that  they  must  strike  out  the  Decalogue  oat 
of  the  liturgy  for  the  fourth  commandment,  which  was  Jewish,  and  in 
place  of  it,  use  that  summary  of  the  moral  law  delivered  by  our  Lord 
—'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
soul,  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  Uiy  neighbour 
as  thyself.' " — Some  short  Memoirs  of  the  Affiurs  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland  since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. — ^MS.  Advo- 
cates' Libranr,  13,  2,  11 — ^formerly  in  possession  of  Lord  Hailes* 

'  Stephen's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  iv.  187. 
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for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a  group  of  political  tools. 
The  College  retaliated  by  denying  Gadderer's  Episcopal 
authority,  as  he  was  only  the  vicar  of  one  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  presbyters  of  a  diocese,  and  whatever  Epis- 
copal rank  he  might  have  derived  from  another  Church, 
he  held  none  in  his  own,  since  he  was  neither  authorised 
by  the  bishops  nor  by  **  the  king."  The  dispute,  though 
only  occasional  outbreaks  are  found  in  the  pages  of  Lock- 
hart  and  contemporary  pamphlets,  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  bitter,  and  epithets  of  '^  pope  "  and  ''  cardinal '' 
were  exchanged,  along  with  charges  of  heresy  in  many 
forms.  ''Both  the  contending  parties,"  says  Lockhart, 
"  pretended  they  were  in  the  right,  and  did  desire  to  pro- 
mote unity  and  peace,  provided  their  opponents  would 
knock  under."  ^  Gadderer  was  cited  to  appear  before 
''the  College,''  but  treated  the  command  widi  due  con- 
tempt They  heard  that  he  was  making  arrangements  for 
consecrating  new  bishops  on  his  own  system  of  clerical 
independence;  and  as  his  friends  in  London  had  even 
indulged  in  proposals  for  a  union  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
it  was  diffictdt  to  say  how  far  he  might  undermine  and  out- 
rage the  loyal  principles  of  the  Scots  hierarchy. 

The  College,  directed  by  Lockhart  and  his  politicians, 
appealed  to  their  king.  They  were  afraid,  in  their  help* 
less  condition,  to  send  a  bishop  to  attack  and  displace 
Gadderer  in  his  northern  stronghold,  among  an  attached 
body  of  diocesan  clergy  and  powerful  lay  supporters ;  but 
they  desired  royal  authority  for  the  consecration  of  addi- 
tional bishops  from  the  younger  and  more  adventurous  of 
the  cleigy,  to  undertake  this  task.  The  attention  their 
appeal  received  might  have  shown  them  how  little  coun- 
tenance, as  a  Protestant  clergy,  they  were  likely  to  receive 
from  the  idol  of  their  obedience,  should  he  be  restored. 
He  evidently  could  not  descend  from  the  elevations  of 
his  own  Papal  bigotry,  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  dispute. 
He  coldly  complimented  them  on  their  dutiful  devoted* 
ness  to  his  cause — ^warned  them  that  dissensions  would 
be  detrimental  both  to  their  own  body  and  to  his  interests 

^  Lockhart  Papers,  iL  iia. 
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— ^recommended  them  to  be  pradent  and  peaceful — and 
reminded  them  of  the  many  assurances  they  had  received 
from  him  of  favour  and  protection.* 

The  College  offered  its  submissive  duty.     These  com- 
munings, contemporary  with  the  mterference  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  terminate  the  active  existence  of  the  £nglish 
Convocation  at  the  very  climax  of  the  stirring  Bangorian 
controversy,  made  the  other  party  more  jealous  of  their 
independence.     It  would  afford  only  a  piece  of  tiresome 
reading  to  unwind  the  particulars  of  every  battle-field 
in  this  minute  but  bitter  war.    The  brief  description  of 
one  meeting  by  the  historian  of  the  affair  may  stand  as 
a  type  of  the  whole.     ''I  cannot  express  the  disorder 
there  was  at  this  meeting,  for  there  was  little  reasoning 
on  the  matter,  most  of  the  discourses  being  invectives  and 
unmannerly  reflections  against  Gadderer,  who  beings  on 
the  other  hand,  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  nothing  to  purpose 
would  have  attended  this  conference  had  not  the  noble- 
men above  mentioned  interposed,  and  by  their  solid  rea- 
son and  authority  adjusted  matters  in  the  manner  I  have 
briefly  related."*    While  the  College  party  consecrated 
bishops  from  time  to  time,  the  opposition  consecrated 
bishops  also,  each  trying  to  prevent  the  other  from  out- 
numbering it,  until,  when  there  came  to  be  six  on  either 
side,  and  each  saw  that  the  other  would  keep  up  with  it, 
the  race  of  consecrations  ceased  by  mutual  consent 
They  carried  on  a  war  of  pamphlets  and  protests  accom- 
panied by  attempts  to  unseat   each  other  from  their 
dignities,  and  Lockhart  talked  of  the  meetings  which  they 
held  in  the  vain  hope  of  bringing  each  other  to  reason  as 
"  hurly-burlies." 

The  independent  party,  however,  into  which  that  of  the 
Usagers  had  meiged,  were  gradually  rising  above  the 
College  party,  whose  resources  were  affected,  and  their 
ardour  damped,  by  two  causes  of  discouragement — the 
departure  of  Lockhart  to  seek  safety  on  the  Continent, 
and  that  increased  vigilance  of  the  Government  in  detect- 

^  See  the  letter,  Lockhart  Papen»  iL  113. 
*  Lockhart  Papen,  u.  124. 
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mg  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  Albano,  which  liad 
rendered  his  departure  necessary.  There  was  a  difference 
in  the  social  rank  of  the  parties  which  must  of  itself  have 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  College  party  when  deprived  of  ad- 
ventitious aid  It  was  necessary,  from  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  Church,  to  find  for  bishops  those  whose  fortune  and 
connection  gave  them  independent  means  of  support,  or 
to  seek  them  among  people  who  made  their  bread  other- 
wise, and  accepted  of  die  dignity  with  the  scantiest  support. 
The  College  party  were  supplied,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
men  in  such  subordinate  positions,  and  one  of  their  bishops 
was  a  tradesman  in  a  secondary  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  diocesans  counted  a  near  relation  of  the  Duke 
of  Ai^le ;  while  Bishop  Keith,  who  acquired  celebrity  as 
an  annalist,  belonged  to  the  Earl  Maiischal's  family,  and 
Rattray  was  a  worshipful  Perthshire  laird. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  these  disputes  the  term  of 
solemn  adjustment  applied  to  the  contests  that  have  shaken 
Europe  is  applied.  There  were  two  "  Concordates,"  pro- 
ductive of  effects  much  at  variance  with  the  name.  In 
the  second  there  was  a  condition  that  the  parties  to  it 
were  not  to  "disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  public  worship  any  of  the  ancient  usages 
concerning  which  there  has  been  lately  a  difference  among 
us."  There  was  a  brilliant  instance  of  casuistry  either  in 
the  preparation  or  the  interpretation  of  this  clause ;  for 
while  the  primitive  party  found  that  it  prevented  them 
from  bringing  in  new  usages,  they  held  that  it  did  not 
exclude  them  from  following  those  which  had  been  ahready 
adopted.^ 

Bishop  Gadderer  died  at  Aberdeen  in  1733.  The  great 
feud  about  the  usages  virtually  departed  with  him.  His 
system  had  achieved  the  preponderance ;  but,  supported 
by  successors  less  vehement  and  restless,  it  was  modified 
so  as  to  avoid  instead  of  courting  conflict.     As  the 

^  "They  excused  themselves  upon  this  remarkable  Imack,  that 
they  shall  not  introdace  any  of  the  ancient  usages  into  the  public 
worship  of  God,  for  that  they  are  idready  introduced." — Letter  from 
Bishop  Freebaimi  cited  in  Stephen's  Histoiy  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land,  IV.  264. 
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members  of  the  College  died  off,  no  successors  to  tfaem 
were  appointed.  On  the  death  of  Ochterlony,  the  last 
of  the  six  College  bishops,  in  1742,  the  latest  vestige  of 
the  great  feud  was  gone ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  fresh 
crop  of  disputes  of  a  personal  and  local  kind  had  arisen. 
They  were  not  the  less  acrid  that  they  grew  out  of  ques- 
tions which  have  neither  sufficient  distinctness  nor  import- 
ance to  be  resuscitated,  even  if  their  true  histoiy  could 
be  specifically  ascertained.  If  they  had  any  general 
tendency,  it  was  in  jealousy  by  the  inferior  cleigy  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  bishops,  who,  assembling  in 
synod  in  1743,  adopted  a  code  of  sixteen  canons,  a  mea- 
sure denounced  by  the  Edinburgh  portion  of  the  clergy  as 
beyond  the  authority  of  the  bishops  without  representative 
conciurence  from  the  other  orders  of  the  Church.^ 

In  the  interval  between  the  Rebellions  the  Episcopalian 
Nonjurors  were  not  hard  pressed  by  the  Government, 
though  the  key  to  all  the  ciphers  used  in  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  house  was  in  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
and  few  of  the  letters  emphatically  describing  their  ani- 
mosities escaped  perusal  on  the  way.  It  was  the  policy 
of  Walpole's  Government  to  lie  in  wait  for  an  enemy 
rather  than  to  seek  him  out  The  Establishment,  after 
they  had  themselves  got  clear  of  difficulties  from  the  ab- 
juration oath  on  the  ascendancy  of  the  Argyle  family, 
memorialised  the  Government  to  prosecute  disqualified 
Episcopal  clergymen ;  but  Lord  Hay  answered,  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  so  busily  employed  in  self-destruc- 
tion that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  interfere  with  it 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1745  the  Scots  Episcopal  Church 
came  forth  again  so  flagrantly  in  support  of  the  deposed 
house  of  Stewart,  that  severe  restraints  could  no  longer 
be  avoided.  It  is  only  to  be  r^etted  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  endeavour  to  exact  political  loyalty,  with- 
out interfering  with  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  deemed 

^  See  Lawson's  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  283^  There 
are  several  docnments  on  this  sabject  in  a  "  Collection  of  Papers  on 
Disputes  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy,    MS.  Adv.  Lib.,  29,  5,  7. 
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essential  to  the  true  exercise  of  religious  faith,  and  hence 
among  the  things  which  conscience  could  not  yield  up  to 
power.  New  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  render- 
ing the  prohibitions  against  the  public  ministration  of 
unqualified  clergymen  more  rigid  and  effective.  It  was 
only  carrying  out  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  Act  to 
reduce  the  number  whose  presence  created  publicity,  from 
eleven  to  five.  But  a  comprehensive  clause  required  that 
the  letters  of  orders  admitting  clergymen  to  be  qualified 
by  taking  the  oaths,  must  be  from  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  only.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
vision was  avowedly  to  extinguish  the  Scots  Episcopal 
Church.  Periiaps  it  offered  ti^e  Episcopalians  of  Scot- 
land a  better  hierarchy;  but  these  are  not  gilts  which 
people  who  have  deeply-founded  rehgious  opinions  readily 
accept  It  was  a  portion  of  their  religious  belief  that 
their  own  Church  was  the  true  Church  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  since  they  could  not  earn  for  it  peace  and  pros- 
perity, they  must  be  content  to  follow  it  m  humility  and 
suffering.  For  several  years  they  were  subjected  to  an 
oppression,  which,  if  not  sanguinary  or  cruel,  was  closely 
coercive.  At  length,  with  many  other  Jacobites,  they 
sought  and  found  relief  in  the  death  of  Prince  Charles, 
and  the  retirement  of  his  brother,  by  pretending  to  be- 
Ueve  that  George  III.  was  the  next  representative  of  the 
house  of  Stewart 

While  the  correspondence  with  the  Jacobite  Court  has 
afforded  an  ample  record  of  the  condition  and  conduct  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  which  adopted  the  course  of  legiti- 
macy, the  usual  voices  of  history  are  silent  about  diat 
Church  with  which  the  Stewart  dynasty  was  more  closely 
sdlied  by  unwavering  and  fanatical  devotion.  In  the 
south  of  Scotland,  the  strict  laws  against  every  symptom 
of  Popish  worship  were  known  to  be  in  hands  prepared 
so  rigidly  to  enforce  them,  that  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
did  &e  adherents  of  Romanism  venture  to  provoke  them. 
But  we  have  seen  how  that  Church,  in  its  great  central 
power  and  abundant  machinery  for  local  agency,  has  the 
means  of  hiding  itself  in  times  of  peril,  and  coming  forth 
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in  full  strength  and  complete  clerical  equipment  when  the 
opportunity  occurs.* 

^  In  the  industrious  work  called  '  CoUections  towards  illustratiiig 
the  Biography  of  the  Scotch,  Enslish,  and  Irish  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,'  by  the  Rey.  Dr  OUver,  St  Nicholas  Prioiy,  Exeter, 
there  are  many  notices  of  Jesuit  missionaries  who  appear  to  have 
served  in  Scotland  in  Uie  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
observable,  however,  Uiat  Ohver  can  seldom  trace  any  particulars  of 
their  history,  when  so  occupied,  on  account  of  the  profound  secrecy 
of  their  motions.  He  says, — ''  At  the  suppression  of  the  Sode^  in 
1773,  there  were  but  seven  Jesuit  missionanes  in  Scotland  ;  but  for  a 
long  time  previous  to  that  event,  members  of  the  order  had  served 
Kirconnel,  Terregles,  and  Munshes,  in  the  south ;  and  Braemar, 
Glen  Gaim,  Glen  Tanar,  Buchan,  and  Strathglass,  in  the  north.  The 
superior  and  his  sodus  resided  at  Edinbui]^  and  another  father  at 
Aberdeen." — P.  21. 

Any  one  ambitious  of  carrying  such  inquiries  farther,  might  find 
an  opportunity  for  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  research  in  the 
volumes  of  Jacobite  correspondence  lately  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  and  especially  in  the  Gualterio  collection.  The  Chevalier 
kept  an  ambassador  or  agent  at  the  Court  of  Rome  to  transact  **  negotia 
nostra  et  subditorum  nostrorum."  On  the  26th  of  December  17 11, 
Cardinal  Gualterio  succeeded  Cardinal  Caprero  in  this  office.  The 
following  spedmen  of  this  peculiar  diplomacy  reveals  a  style  of  humble 
deference  curiously  in  contrast  with  the  communications  of  the  Stewart 
kings  to  the  Protestant  Chuzdies  of  their  kingdoms.  It  is  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Chevalier  of  a  certain  John  Wallace  to  be  coadjutor 
bishop : — 

**Mon  Cousin, — pay  re9eu  une  lettre  de  M'  FEv^ue  Gordon,  Vicaire 
Apostolique  d'Ecosse,  dans  laquelle  il  m'informe,  qu'il  vous  a  recom- 
mend^ un  tres-dk;ne  sujet,  le  Sieur  Jean  Wallace,  Pr^tre  et  andeo 
Missionnaire  en  Ecosse,  pour  dtre  son  coadjuteur,  en  cas  que  SS  juge 
k  propos  de  lui  aocorder  cette  consolation,  et  cet  aide,  dont  il  aoit 
avoir  besoin^  pour  soutenir  le  grand  fiurdeau  dont  il  est  chaigi&  Et 
oomme  je  suis  convain9u  que  I'^^ue  est  le  meilleur  ju^  de  le  dignity 
et  de  la  capadt^  des  ouvriers  apostolu^ues  que  travaillent  sous  Ini, 
et  qu'il  n'a  rien  plus  en  veue  que  la  gloire  de  Dieu,  et  I'avantage  de 
la  mission  qui  lui  est  confine,  je  crois  pouvoir  concourir  toujours  en 
toute  seurete,  avec  lui  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  propose  k  cet  ^ar." 

All  this  and  mudi  more  is  preliminary  to  the  ceremonial  proceed* 
in|;s,  and  merely  solidts  the  good  offices  of  the  agent  or  "  protector  "  to 
jom  him  in  an  application  to  His  Holiness  and  uie  Congr^tion  of  the 
Propaganda,  with  a  reliance  on  the  protector's  zeal,  "pour  cette  panvre 
mission  d'Ecosse."  Wallace,  he  says,  is  personally  known  to  him. 
"  pour  un  tres-pieux  Pr^re,  ^galement  humble  et  scavant,  et  contre 
qiril  ne  pent  pas  y  avoir  la  moindre  exception,  par  ruppait  k  la 
saine  doctrine,  la  capadte  ou  les  bonnet  mceurs." — Uiialteno  Pfep«% 
Mus.  Brit,  20b  292,  paper  222. 
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Bat  if  in  die  south  there  were  but  occasional  mysterious 
alarms  about  the  lurking  presence  of  Popery,  there  was 
the  certainty  that  many  Popish  priests  lived  and  performed 
their  functions  in  the  remote  Western  Highlands,  and 
among  the  northern  lairds.  In  some  places  they  were 
protected  by  the  inaccessible  remoteness  of  the  territory 
— ^in  others  b^  the  feudal  power  of  the  local  aristocracy. 
If  we  may  believe  the  local  historian  of  Moray,  there  was 
an  inaccessible  college  of  priests,  living  Uke  a  band  of 
robbers,  in  the  wilds  of  Glenlivet  The  powerful  house 
of  Gordon  was  known  to  afford  a  ready  shelter  to  the 
hunted  priesthood ;  and  offensive  rumours  passed  south- 
wards telling  how  seminaiy  mass-mongers,  when  near  the 
shelter  of  such  powerful  roofs,  came  forth  into  the  face  of 
day,  scandalising  zealous  men  by  the  external  symbols  of 
their  order.  But  when  it  was  whispered  that  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  audacious  in  the  impunity  of  her  northern 
fortalice,  had  mass  celebrated  in  her  lodgings  in  the 
Canongate,  the  bailie  of  that  suburb,  with  a  force  from 
the  city-guard,  broke  into  the  dwelling  on  a  Sunday,  and 
apprehended  a  priest  clothed  in  his  canonical  vestments.^ 

To  balance,  in  some  measure,  these  causes  of  dis- 
quietude, the  Establishment  had  to  rejoice  from  time  to 
time  in  the  progress  of  reformation  in  several  districts 
of  the  west  The  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  co-operating  with  the  Church,  and 
la3dng  a  foundation  in  education,  carried  into  many  com- 
muniries,  which  previously  were  rather  heathen  than 
Romish,  the  influence  of.  the  Established  Church,  and 
raised  up  a  class  of  people  who  became  signally  devoted 
to  Presb3rterianism  in  its  most  rigid  shape.  It  was  only, 
however,  when  the  chiefs  or  the  gentry  were  favourable 
to  their  cause,  that  they  could  accomplish  their  mission. 
The  Romish  clergy  had  a  free  field  in  the  domains  of 
those  potentates  devoted  to  their  Church ;  and  thus  it 

*  Amofs  Criminal  Trials,  378.  "Mr  John  Wallace  for  sa3ring 
of  mass,  being  habit  and  repute  a  Popish  pnest,  and  refusing  to  take 
the  formula."    He  appears  to  have  been  the  man  recommended  as  a 

bdjntor. 
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happened  that  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  western 
Celts  was  portioned  off,  like  a  checkboard,  into  districts 
where  the  two  extremes  of  antagonism  in  the  Christian 
Church  alternately  predominated.  In  both,  however,  the 
people  were  distinguished  from  the  Lowlanders  by  a  more 
thorough  passive  obedience  to  clerical  authority.  They 
stood  &as  in  utter  contrast  with  their  Cameronian  neigh- 
bours, and  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Presbyterian  body, 
who  were  ever  jealous  of  entire  clerical  rule,  however 
ready  to  co-operate  with  it  Thus,  in  the  Romish  dis- 
tricts, the  priest,  dividing  the  dominion  with  the  chie( 
was  absolute  in  the  spiritual  department ;  and  in  the  Pro- 
testant districts,  the  minister  or  missionary  might  have  the 
like  authority,  unless  he  were  superseded  by  the  species 
of  Protestant  friars  afterwards  called  '*  the  Men,"  who  met 
the  craving  of  these  Highlanders  for  spiritual  leadership 
with  a  bolder  and  more  authoritative  control  than  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  an  educated  Protestant  clergyman 
permitted  him  to  assert 
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INTO  ENGLAND-— RETREAT  PROM  DERBY— CUMBERLAND  IN  PURSUIT 
—AFFAIR  AT  CLIFTON  —  OCCUPATION  OF  GLASGOW  —  BATTLE  OF 
FALKIRK— RETREAT  TO  THE  NORTH— LORD  LOUDON  AND  PRESI- 
DENT FORBES— LOVAT— BATTLE  OF  CULLODEN— DISPERSAL— QUES- 
TION OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  CRUELTIES— THE  PRINCB*8  WANDER- 
INGS AND  ESCAPE— THE  REMEDIAL  MEASURES— PURCHASE  OF  THE 
HEREDITARY  JURISDICTIONS. 

On  the  2d  of  August  1745,  Duncan  Forbes,  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  wrote  to  Mr  Pelham,  then 
Prime  Minister,  telling  him  that,  "  in  a  state  of  profound 
tranquillity,''  alarming  rumours  had  passed  over  die  land, 
and  "particularly  of  a  visit  which  Uie  Pretender's  eldest 
son  is  about  to  make  to  us,  if  he  has  not  already  made 
it"  These  words  aptly  express  the  situation.  The  "  pro- 
found tranquillity"  had  succeeded  a  period  of  well-founded 
apprehension  of  war  and  invasion.  In  1744,  the  French 
Government  were  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Stewart  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  led  by  the  illustrious  Marischal  Saxe.  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stewart,  who  had  reached  Paris  on 
the  2oth  January,  sailed  with  the  expedition  in  the 
same  vessel  with  its  commander.  The  transport  fleet 
was  partly  broken  up  by  stonns,  and  partly  dispersed  or 
captured  by  Sir  John  Norris.    The  French  Government 
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abandoned  the  project,  finding  a  more  hopeful  field  of 
wariike  enterprise  in  Germany  and  Flanders. 

So  all  seemed  over;  and  British  statesmen,  relieved,  felt 
that  the  country  was  in  easy  security.  So  flax  as  the  abso- 
lute safety  of  the  parliamentary  settlement  of  the  throne 
and  the  constitution  was  concerned,  the  statesmen  were 
right  Mere  mischief  they  did  not  contemplate,  and  did 
not  prepare  to  meet  Of  the  elements  whence  such  mis- 
chief could  be  worked  they  were  tmaware,  and  it  was  only 
when  too  late  to  obviate  great  calamities  that  these  were 
seen. 

The  claims  of  the  house  of  Stewart  were  never  forgotten 
by  France  as  an  element  of  strength  in  any  quarrel  with 
Britain.  To  keep  it  alive,  French  statesmen  assisted  the 
priesthood  in  fostering  belief  in  the  divine  law  of  lineal 
descent  as  destined  ever  to  prevail.  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and  it  was  in  many  wa3rs  expe- 
dient to  the  house  of  Bourbon  that  it  should  be  a  creed 
of  the  house  of  Stewart  It  was  imbibed  in  all  its  purity 
by  young  Charles  Edward.  He  believed  that  if  he  could 
but  set  his  foot  on  British  soil,  he  would  stand  there  as 
Prince  of  Wales  and  heir  to  the  throne.  It  happened  that 
in  the  part  of  the  country  where  landing  was  safe  to  him, 
there  lived  a  peculiar  people  prepared  to  give  practical 
support  to  his  creed.  The  Highlanders,  feeling,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  pressure  of  Saxon  order  and  industrial 
civilisation,  were  ready  to  rise  against  the  Govenmient 
They  were  armed  and  trained  in  their  peculiar  mode  of 
warfare.  The  chiefs,  who  made  common  cause  with  them 
against  the  Saxon  rule,  were  not  only  their  patriarchs  and 
commanders  by  Highland  sentiment  and  tradition,  but  had 
their  hands  effectively  strengthened  for  despotic  govern- 
ment over  their  followers  by  the  feudal  jurisdiction  abo- 
lished after  the  mischief  had  been  done.  Here  were  at 
hand  the  elements,  here  were  the  materials,  of  an  insur- 
rectionary centre;  around  it  might  gather  whatever  de- 
ments of  Jacobitism  and  discontent  existed  elsewhere. 

To  the  Prince,  whose  suspicious  birth  accelerated  if  it 
did  not  cause  the  Revolution,  there  were  bom  two  sons : 
the  elder,  Charles  Edward  Louis  Casimir,  was  bom  at 
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Rome  on  the  31st  of  December  1720,  and  so  was  twenty- 
four  years  old  when  his  adventurous  career  began.  When 
the  fragments  of  Saxe's  expedition  returned  to  France,  he 
dropped,  from  a  prince  escorted  to  his  fathef  s  dominions 
by  an  avenging  army,  to  be  a  lurking  fugitive.  When  he 
was  no  longer  to  be  used  as  an  effective  force  in  war,  to 
treat  him  as  a  prince  would  have  been  an  act  of  gratui- 
tous hostility  that  might  occasion  serious  reprisals ;  and 
as  he  remained  in  Paris,  determined  if  possible  to  find  his 
way  to  the  Highlands,  he  had  to  live  in  secrecy  and 
disguise. 

When  the  Prince  was  expected  as  the  companion  of 
an  invading  host,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  men,  it 
was  a  time  for  the  Jacobites  of  Scotla*id  generally — 
Highland  and  Lowland — to  discuss  the  matter  and  adopt 
a  policy. 

In  1742  they  sent  an  ambassador — Drummond  of  £al- 
haldie — with  an  accoimt  of  the  strength  of  the  party  in 
Scotland,  and  a  commission  to  represent  their  views  and 
wishes,  both  to  their  "King"  and  Cardinal  Fleury.  John 
Muiray  of  Broughton,  infamous  as  the  betrayer  of  his 
fellow-insurrectionists,  appears  to  have  taken  the  man- 
agement of  the  arrangements  into  his  skilful  hands ;  and 
what  is  now  known  regarding  them  is  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  his  evidence  against  Lovat  He  professed  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  the  Prince  from  his  rash  project. 
This  is  contradicted  both  by  the  testimony  of  the  more 
honest  victims  of  the  affair,  and  by  the  events.  Yet 
there  may  have  been  a  shade  of  truUi  in  this  plea.  He 
had  pushed  himself  so  far  in  the  front  when  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  be  a  great  European  game  for  a  kingdom,  that 
he  could  not  fall  back  when  it  had  shrank  to  what  it 
became,  and  when  it  went  he  must  needs  go  with  it 
When  Uie  Prince  had  resolved  to  sail,  Murray  was  sent 
to  intimate  the  event  to  the  Scots  Jacobites.  He  found 
even  the  most  ardent  of  them  applied  by  the  news,  and 
they  made  an  effectual  attempt  to  get  Murray  to  watch 
his  arrival  and  send  him  bacL 

The  Prince  succeeded  in  borrowing  about  a  hundred 
and   eighty  thousand  livres — a  sum  between  seven  and 
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eight  thousand  pounds.  He  seemed  fortunate  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  a  privateer  vessel,  the  Elizabeth^ 
commissioned  to  cruise  in  the  Scots  seas — the  property^ 
apparently,  of  British  refugees.  He  accompanied  this 
vessel  in  a  small  aimed  fast -sailing  brig,  named  the 
Doutelle.  The  arms  which  his  small  fun(£  enabled  him 
to  embark,  amounted  to  1500  firelocks  and  1800  broad- 
swords ;  but  he  was  destined  to  land  only  a  small  portion 
of  them  in  his  kingdom.  After  many  difficult  and  com- 
plicated arrangements,  he  embarked,  on  the  2  2d  of  June,^ 
at  St  Nizaire,  on  the  Loire,  with  his  little  band  of  followers. 
These  numbered  seven, — the  titular  Duke  of  Athole, 
commonly  known  as  Tullibardine,  from  the  title  enjoyed 
by  him  when  he  was  implicated  in  the  previous  RebeUion; 
iEneas  MacDonald,  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Kinloch- 
Moidart;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  Prince's  Irish  tutor; 
Sir  John  MacDonald;  (^Sullivan,  an  Irish  refugee;  Mr 
Kelly,  an  English  clergyman,  involved  in  the  affiiir  of 
Atterbury;  and  Francis  Stricldand,  an  English  Jacobite 
squire.  The  voyage  was  a  tedious  and  of  course  an 
anxious  one.  On  the  9th  of  July  the  two  vessels  were 
sighted  near  the  Lizard  Point  by  the  Lion  man-of-war, 
under  Captain  Brett,  a  tried  commander.  He  of  course 
at  once  gave  battle,  though  against  great  inequality  of 
metal,  for  he  had  but  fifty-eight  guns,  while  the  laiger 
Frenchman  carried  sixty-seven.  After  a  tough  fight  bodi 
vessels  required  to  return  to  home  ports.  The  Doutelle 
took  immediate  advantage  of  her  sailing  powers,  and  got 
clear  off.  It  was  on  the  23d  that  the  Prince  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  landed  at  the  remote  island  of  Eriskay, 
between  Barra  and  South  Uist^ 

Spots  more  dreary  or  disheartening  than  these  small 
western  isles,  it  seldom  fshs  to  the  lot  of  man  to  see. 

^  Second  of  July  in  modem  style. 

'  Sir  ^neas  MacDonald's  NarratiTe— Jacobite  Memoirs,  8.  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  the  English  vessel  must  have  been  the  fint 
to  depart,  as  it  appears  that  the  Doutelle  sailed  round  the  Elizabeth, 
so  that  the  two  commanders  conferred  together  on  their  next  course. 
The  commander  of  the  Elizabeth  desired  to  proceed;  but  the  other 
recommended  him  to  put  back. 
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The  first  few  hours  after  the  Prince's  landing  were  passed 
in  drizzling,  drenching  nun,  and  the  whole  party  had  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  tacksman  or  chief  man 
of  the  district  It  was  larger  than  the  hovels  of  the 
common  people,  but  enjoyed  their  common  peculiarity  of 
retaining  the  peat-smoke  circling  through  it  as  a  pheno- 
menon necessary  to  warmtL  Occasionally  gasping  for 
breath  within,  he  refreshed  himself  by  standing  outside  in 
the  drizzling  rain.^  So  passed  hour  after  hour,  without 
the  approadi  of  a  visitor,  or  any  other  incident  to  vary 
the  scene.  One  in  such  utter  contrast  with  sunny  Italy 
and  her  smokeless  marble  mansions,  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive ;  and  in  that  relying  fatalism  that  led 
him  on,  we  must  find  the  resources  which  made  the  Prince 
contented,  good-humoured,  and  hopeful,  in  the  Eriskay 
hovel. 

Matters  did  not  cheer  up  as  time  passed..  Some  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  were  sent  for,  but  did  not  appear: 
they  were  accidentally  from  home,  or  suspected  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  message — ^for  purposeless  strangers 
were  not  accustomed  to  land  at  Eriskay.  The  first  person 
who  obeyed  the  summons  was  Alexander  MacDonald  of 
Boisdale,  brother  of  the  chief  of  Clanranald.  He  at  once 
frankly  condemned  the  project  as  impracticable,  and  ad- 
vised an  immediate  return.  The  Prince  answered  with 
that  hopeful  fatalism  which  was  proof  against  all  such 
petty  discouragements,  that  he  would  rely  on  the  fidelity 
of  his  Highlanders.  He  was  desired  to  mention  any 
chiefs  of  note  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  his  interest. 
He  named  Sir  Alexander  MaoDonald  of  Sleat,  and  the 
Laird  of  MacLeod,  the  two  chiefs  who  reigned  in  Skye ; 
but  Boisdale,  with  something  like  a  sneer,  assured  him 
that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  if  these  potentates  acted, 
it  would  be  on  the  other  side.  But  in  MacDonald's  in- 
stance it  was  easily  ascertainable ;  he  was  near  at  hand, 
and  might  be  sent  for. 

^  Angos  MacDonald,  the  owner  of  the  house,  is  said  to  have 
grumbl^  out  ^in  Gaelic,  it  is  to  be  presumed),  **  What  a  plague  is 
the  matter  with  that  fellow,  that  he  can  neither  sit  nor  stand  still,  and 
neither  keep  within  nor  without  doors." — Jacobite  Memoirs,  11. 
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The  landing  in  the  island  of  Eriskay  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  an  appearance  of  suspicious  sails.  After  a 
time  it  was  deemed  safe  to  return  to  the  more  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  Doutelle,  and  steer  for  the  mainland  of  the 
Highlands.  Anchoring  in  a  small  loch  called  Na  Nuagh, 
the  Prince  was  told  that  he  was  within  easy  reach  of  die 
garrison  of  Fort  William — but  he  relied  on  destiny,  not 
information;  so  he  smiled,  and  said  it  was  of  no  moment 
He  had  not  yet  enlisted  a  single  man — ^had  no  more  fol- 
lowing than  die  seven  originally  brought  over,  yet  he  was 
as  confident  as  when  afterwards  he  ghttered  in  Hol3rrood 
Palace.  Even  on  Boisdale,  who  accompanied  him,  he 
continued  to  pour  his  eloquence  in  vain.  The  obdurate 
Highlander  at  last  took  boat  and  left  him,  baffled  in  his 
first  attempt  to  win  a  follower.  The  next  was  scarcely 
more  promising.  On  the  deck  of  the  Doutelle,  in  an  awn- 
ing with  a  becoming  repast  spread  beneath  it,  he  received 
young  Clanranald  himself,  believed  to  be  thoroughly 
devoted  to  him.  Yet  this  reputed  Jacobite  professed 
himself  bluntly  against  the  project  as  preposterous,  and 
he  was  joined  by  his  influential  fiiend  MacDonald  of 
Kinloch-Moidart,  then  present  The  Prince  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  imdisturbed  by  their  unremitting  cata- 
logue of  objections.  He  talked  to  them  with  the  fluent 
confidence  of  one  who  was  entitled  to  success,  and  who 
chose  that  they  should  not  deprive  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  partaking  in  it,  rather  than  as  one  who  pleaded 
for  their  aid  to  support  a  cause  which  might  otherwise  fail. 
He  was  in  the  end  successfiil  with  them,  as  those  who 
speak  from  such  confident  promptings  sometimes  are. 
Home  tells  a  litde  story  about  the  removal  of  their  last 
scruples,  which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  influence  of  this  confident  princely  manner.  A 
brother  of  Kinloch-Moidart,  Ranald  MacDonald,  stood 
by,  fully  equipped,  as  the  Prince  and  the  two  Highland 
gendemen  walked  up  and  down  the  pavilion.  As  he 
confidendy  exhorted,  and  they  hesitated,  Ranald  showed, 
by  his  shifting  colour  and  glistening  eyes,  the  intense 
interest  he  felt  The  Prince  turned  to  him,  as  if  by  way 
of  reproach,   saying,    "Will   you  not  assist  roe?"     He 
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received  an  immediate  offer  of  entire  devotion,  and  the 
deep  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  pronoimced  is  said  to 
have  dissipated  the  last  scruples  of  the  hitherto  dubious 
ckie& 

This  was  but  the  acquisition  of  two  men,  with  a  con- 
siderable district  of  mountain  possession,  and  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  armed  followers ;  but  it  proved  afterwards  to  be 
the  unseen  inoculation  of  the  Highlands  with  a  moral 
epidemic. 

The  Prince  landed  in  the  Clanranald  country,  and  the 
chief  set  a  portion  of  his  men  about  him  as  a  body-guard. 
An  attempt  was  now  made  to  gain  over  MacDonald  of 
Sleat  and  the  Laird  of  MacLeod,  but  these  chiefs  were 
still  obdurate.  It  was  their  good  fortune,  as  the  first 
appealed  to,  to  have  taken  up  this  position,  for  they  were 
perseveringly  kept  to  it  by  President  Forbes,  who,  learn- 
ing their  prudent  decision,  thought  that  no  exertion  should 
be  spared  in  supporting  it  Had  they  been  appealed  to 
in  the  flush  of  tiie  Prince's  rising  fortunes,  Uiey  might 
have  been  less  circumspect ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  diat 
these  two  island  potentates,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  of 
their  neighbours  and  relations,  handed  their  estates  down 
to  their  descendants,  who  retained  them  for  a  century,  and 
until  they  were  doomed  to  part  with  them,  from  causes 
of  a  totally  different  social  character,  long  after  Jacobite 
insurrections  had  become  a  thing  of  history. 

The  obduracy  of  these  poweiSil  chiefs  had  its  dishear- 
tening influence  on  the  two  Highlanders  who  had  reluc- 
tantly given  in  their  adherence.  Even  the  seven  original 
followers  of  the  Prince,  chilled  by  the  physical  and  moral 
coldness  of  everjrthing  around  them,  grew  disheartened. 
Of  all  die  little  duster  nestling  beneath  the  grim  moun- 
tains of  Borodale,  the  Prince  alone  was  full  of  heart  and 
hope,  for  he  had  yet  seen  nothing  to  make  him  doubt  his 
destiny  or  believe  that  his  star  had  deserted  him.  The 
first  of  the  long-expected  gleams  of  hope  that  came  was  a 
visit  from  Donald  Cameron,  generally  called  young  Ix)ch- 
iel.  He  was  a  man  in  middle  age  ;  but,  the  grandson  of 
that  chief  whose  name  occurs  in  Claverhouse*s  Highland 
campaign,  he  belonged  to  a  race  of  long  livers.     Yet 
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even  he,  though  an  old  adherent,  came  to  recommend  an 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  There  are  dubious  little 
dramatic  conditions  about  the  Prince's  fisiscinating  appeals 
to  the  three  now  around  him — the  important  fact  is  that 
they  consented  to  make  the  attempt  Messengers  were 
accordingly  sent  across  the  mountains  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  dans  expected  to  co-operate,  while  the  adven- 
turer sailed  towards  the  house  of  Elinloch-Moidart,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Murray  his  secretary,  and  thence  went 
to  Glenaladale,  where  he  received  a  recruit  of  a  different 
kind  in  old  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  whose  last  service  to 
the  cause  had  been  in  vain  efiforts  to  prevail  on  Mar  to 
defend  Perth  in  17 16.  It  was  arranged  that  the  general 
gathering  should  be  concentrated  at  Glenfinnan,  a  narrow 
valley  near  the  western  extremity  of  Loch  EiL  The  19th 
of  August  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  momentous  ceremony ; 
but  the  Prince's  faith  in  his  destiny  was  again  tried,  for 
when  he  arrived  the  glen  was  silent  and  deserted,  save 
by  the  ragged  children  of  the  hamlet,  who  glared  with 
wondering  eyes  on  the  mysterious  strangers.  After  some 
hours  thus  spent,  the  welcome  sound  of  a  distant  bagpipe 
was  heard,  and  the  Camerons,  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  strong,  appeared  on  the  sky-line  of  the  hilL 
Before  the  group  dispersed  in  the  evening,  the  number 
assembled  amounted  to  1500  men.  The  post  of  honour 
on  the  occasion  was  given  to  the  old  Marquis  of  TuUibar- 
dine,  who,  like  his  young  master,  had  come  to  "  regain  his 
own."  He  was  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Athole,  which  he 
forfeited  after  the  afiair  of  17 15 ;  and  his  persevering  con- 
nection with  every  subsequent  Jacobite  design  rendered 
his  restoration  hopeless  had  he  desired  it  His  father  had 
adopted,  at  least  nominally,  the  Hanover  succession,  and 
as  it  was  of  moment  to  buy  the  alliance  of  a  house  that 
could  bring  1500  men  into  the  field,  the  forfeiture  was 
limited  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  second  became  Duke  of 
Athole.  As  the  old  man,  supported  by  two  assistants, 
held  the  standard,  various  State  papers  were  proclaimed. 
The  first  was  a  declaration,  in  the  name  of  James  VIII., 
dated  at  Rome  on  the  23d  of  December  1743,  and  pro- 
mising a  redress  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation 
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groaned  from  the  rule  of  the  usurper.  This  was  followed 
by  a  commission  to  Charles  as  Prince  Regent.  In  this 
capacity  the  Prince  next  proclaimed  an  indemnity  for  all 
past  treasons  committed  against  his  house  by  those  who 
should  now  take  arms  to  restore  him,  while  he  engaged  to 
retain  in  their  several  offices  those  who  thenceforth  per- 
formed their  functions  in  his  name,  and  to  pay  up  arrears 
to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  joining  his  banner. 

The  spot  adopted  for  the  gathering  was  easily  acces- 
sible to  all  the  garrisons  of  the  Highland  forts.  It  was 
not  above  twenty  miles  distant  from  Fort  William,  and 
almost  visible  from  the  ramparts.  But  when  a  general 
gathering  in  force  was  intended,  the  presence  of  the 
forts — ^well  adapted,  as  they  were,  to  keep  down  petty 
attempts — ^was  no  impediment  to  it  At  the  same  time, 
the  garrisons  were  found  inefficient  for  that  service  on 
which  the  Government  placed  so  much  reliance — sending 
warnings  of  any  coming  danger.  Though  able  to  sup- 
press partial  outrages,  diey  were  utterly  incompetent  to 
fathom  the  secret  operations  of  their  subtle  neighbours. 
From  their  condition,  as  an  imarmed  and  docile  pea- 
santry, the  Highlanders  at  once  metamorphosed  them- 
selves into  an  army ;  and  none  were  more  taken  by 
surprise  in  this  rapid  operation,  than  those  who,  quartered 
in  the  centre  of  their  district,  believed  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  all  their  motions  and  intentions.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  a  skirmish  occuired  on  the  road 
between  two  of  the  forts,  that  their  commanders  appear 
to  have  known  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  gathering 
army.  It  had  been  thought  expedient  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  of  Fort  William  with  two  small  companies  from 
Perth.  After  having  halted  at  Eort  Augustus,  they  had 
proceeded  about  twenty  miles  along  General  Wade's  road, 
when  a  party  of  Highlanders  were  seen  in  possession  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Spean,  called  by  the  English  engineers 
who  built  it,  "High  Bridge."  The  party,  to  whom  the 
phenomenon  was  totally  unexpected,  were  unable  to  esti- 
mate the  numbers  in  possession  of  the  bridge,  who  were 
indeed  only  some  ten  or  twelve  MacDonalds.  The  com- 
mander thought  it  prudent  to  draw  back  his  men,  who 
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were  raw  recruits ;  but  it  was  too  late — ^he  had  brought 
them  into  the  midst  of  the  gathering.  The  MacDonalds^ 
scrambling  along  the  steep  wooded  bank  rising  from  the 
road,  galled  the  party  with  their  firing  as  it  retreated. 
Seeing  another  body  approaching  in  front,  the  commander 
turned  to  find  cover  in  Inveigarry  Castle ;  but  here  he  was 
rushing  into  the  lion's  month,  for  its  owner,  Glengany, 
confronted  him  with  his  contribution  to  the  gathering,  and 
the  commander  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  August  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
Duncan  Forbes  wrote  his  letter  of  apprehension.  On  the 
9th,  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  Government  in  Scotland  had  to  deal  with  the  fact 
that  "  the  Pretender's  son  "  had  arrived,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  a  Highland  army.  The  few  troops  in  Scotland 
were  under  the  command  of  a  respectable  disciplinarian, 
Sir  John  Cope,  who,  instead  of  passing  to  oblivion  with 
the  crowd  of  well-connected  men  who  have  risen  in  their 
order,  and  earned  the  title  of  distinguished  officer  on  their 
tombstones,  was  destined  by  his  ludicrous  failure  in  an 
emergency  to  a  wide  but  unenvied  notoriety.  The  whole 
force  in  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  between  two  and 
three  thousand  men,  though  they  were  ranked  as  two 
regiments  of  dragoons,  two  of  ordinary  foot,  and  fourteen 
odd  companies.  While  a  portion  occupied  the  Highland 
forts,  the  remainder  were  dispersed  through  various  parts 
of  the  Lowlands.  When  Cope  prepared  to  march  north- 
wards, he  had  but  1400  men  at  his  command,  for  the 
dragoons  were  left  behind.  To  penetrate  with  such  a 
force  a  mountain  district  inhabited  by  a  large  body  of 
hostile  armed  men,  seemed  a  project  bordering  on  in- 
sanity ;  but  the  vain  expectation  was  entertained,  that  the 
well-afiected  clans  would  flock  to  his  standard. 

Cope,  in  fact,  was  impatient  to  march  and  win  laurels 
by  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  revolt.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  20th  of  August  that  he  left  Stirling  on 
his  mardi  northwards.  He  had  only  reached  Crie£f  when 
he  found  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  anticipated  auxili* 
aries.  He  there  met  the  Duke  of  Athole,  and  Lord 
Glenorchy,  the  son  of  Lord  Breadalbane.    Neither  of  them 
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could  promise  effective  aid.  Whether  Athole  could  have 
brought  out  any  considerable  body  of  his  dan  was,  in- 
deed^  doubtful,  for  he  was  deemed  a  usurper  like  his  king, 
and  probably  believed  that  the  clan  would  follow  their 
old  favourite  his  brother.  Cope  reached  Dalnacaidoch, 
in  the  solitudes  of  Drumouchter,  on  the  35th.  Here  he 
obtained  information  of  the  quick  increase  of  the  enemy 
from  Captain  Sweetenham,  who,  passing  alone  on  the 
road  to  Fort  William,  had  been  the  first  captive  made  by 
those  who  were  gathering  towards  the  Prince's  army,  and 
had  been  dismissed  with  one  of  the  manifestoes.  At  Dal- 
whinnie  the  road  forks,  the  left  branch  taking  the  zigzag 
route  over  the  great  mountain-chain  of  Corriaraic,  the 
other  less  abrupdy  winding  onward  to  Inverness.  It  was 
known  that  if  the  ascent  of  Corriaraic  were  attempted, 
the  Highlanders  would  be  met  there,  and  the  war  begun. 
Cope  belonged  to  a  crop  of  military  pedants  created  by 
the  minute  and  compUcated  manusd  exercise  of  the  age, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  despise  enemies  who  had  not 
been  under  the  same  training.  He  thought  his  men  were 
as  much  above  the  Highlanders  in  battle  as  they  unques- 
tionably were  on  parade.  Had  he  attempted  the  ascent, 
it  would  have  shown  bad  management  in  the  Highlanders 
to  have  permitted  one  man  to  escape.  Hence  the  first 
conspicuous  service  of  Wade's  military  roads,  was  to  enable 
a  Jacobite  anny  to  march  from  the  Highlands  to  the  Low- 
lands without  meeting  an  enemy.  Wi&  all  his  confidence, 
Cope  paused  in  the  deep  valley  below  the  mountain  and 
hesitated  to  fight  a  superior  force  on  such  ground.  A 
council  of  war  was  held,  where  a  retreat  to  Perth  or 
Stirling  was  discussed.  The  plan  adopted  was  a  march 
to  Inverness.  Hence  the  troops  went  to  a  place  where 
there  was  no  enemy,  and  left  the  valuable  low  country  of 
Scotland  unguarded. 

The  Prince's  army  amounted  to  about  1800  men  when 
he  reached  Corriaraic  The  coU,  or  summit  of  the  pass, 
was  immediately  occupied  by  an  advanced  detachment, 
to  hold  it  until  the  main  body  came  up.  It  is  said  that 
the  Highlanders  uttered  shouts  of  exultation  when  they 
learned  the  evasion  of  Cope.     Yet  it  was  the  escape  of  an 
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enemy  certain,  if  he  ascended  the  hill,  to  fall  into  theii 
hands.  The  question  with  them  was,  whether  to  pursue 
him  or  march  to  the  low  country ;  and  they  sagaciously 
took  the  latter  course. 

The  army,  which  had  begun  its  march  with  auguries  of 
success,  swelled  as  it  went,  receiving  Cluny  MacPherson 
and  some  minor  allies.  The  Duke  of  Athole  fled  from 
his  castle  at  Blair,  and  it  was  immediately  occupied  by 
Tullibardine,  who  assumed  the  title  of  the  head  of  the 
house.  He  issued  his  commands  to  the  feudatories  and 
tenantry  of  the  estates  to  rally  round  his  banner;  and 
when  many  of  them,  who  were  too  near  the  Lowlands  to 
preserve  in  its  purity  the  creed  of  old  Highland  allegiance, 
demurred  to  leave  their  small  feus  and  crofts,  with  the 
chance  of  never  returning  to  them,  the  new  duke  threatened 
them  with  vengeance  for  their  unnatural  disobedience, 
and  directed  that  military  parties  might  be  sent  to  bring 
them  out,  or  bum  and  destroy  their  houses  if  they  proved 
obstinate.* 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  insurgent  army  entered 
Perth,  of  which  they  obtained  undisputed  possession,  the 
chief  magistrate  retiring  from  the  scene.  The  Prince 
occupied  the  house  of  Lord  Stormont,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  rising  barrister,  William  Murray.  The  family  had 
compromised  themselves  by  acts  of  partiality  to  the  ex- 
iled house,  in  a  manner  that  enabled  Chatham  to  make 
his  great  rival,  Mansfleld,  wince  under  ominous  allusions. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  the  head  of  the  house  pru- 
dently absented  himself,  limiting  his  services  to  a  hospi- 
table provision  for  the  stranger's  entertainment. 

The  Prince  now  entered  on  a  totally  new  field,  which 
his  character  and  attainments  appear  to  have  well  adapted 
him  to  occupy.  They  were,  at  all  events,  very  difierent 
from  those  which  his  father  had  shown  on  the  same  spot 

^  See  many  instances  in  the  'Jacobite  Correspondence  of  the 
Athole  Family.'  One  emissaiy  says :  '*  I  went  to  Dunkeld,  but  to 
no  purpose,  for  I  plainly  see  that  the  whole  inhabitants  there  are 
quite  degenerate  from  their  ancestors,  and  not  one  spark  of  lojralty 
among  them,  and,  as  the  bearer  can  inform  your  grace,  not  one  of 
them  will  stir  without  force." — P.  16. 
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nearly  thirty  years  earlier.  He  was  as  remarkable  for 
geniadity,  condescension,  and  love  of  popularity,  as  his 
&ther  had  been  for  arid  reserve  and  sluggish  passiveness. 
It  was  the  sunshine  instead  of  the  frost  of  royalty.  His 
popular  afifability,  and  partiality  for  the  display  of  his 
agreeable  person,  were  more  like  th<s  characteristics  of  his 
father's  cousin  Monmouth,  than  those  of  the  legitimate 
Stewarts.  An  object,  of  course,  of  intense  interest  wher- 
ever he  went,  the  sight-seers,  who  are  the  majority  of 
mankind,  thronged  around  him.  They  were  highly  grati- 
fied by  his  condescension  and  brilliant  appearance,  and 
his  foreign  education  naturally  induced  him  to  mistake  the 
excitement  of  curiosity,  and  the  superficial  satisfaction 
difiused  through  a  crowd  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
agreeable  object,  for  those  deeper  feelings  which,  in  this 
country,  supply  men  with  the  soim:es  of  political  action. 
There  was  a  curious  and  attractive  spectacle  in  so  large 
and  well-disciplined  a  body  of  the  party-coloured  moun- 
taineers. It  was  still  more  interesting  to  see  the  foreign 
descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  decorating  his  person 
with  the  mountain  garb,  so  adjusted  to  the  ordinary 
costume  of  high  rank  and  decorated  with  gold  lace  as  it 
had  never  before  been  known  to  be.  But  such  dramatic 
superficialities  were  not  calculated  to  secure  the  allegiance 
of  the  sagacious  Scots  Lowlanders.  Deeply  as  they  might 
be  dissatisfied  with  England,  it  was  not  in  the  dubious 
elements  of  this  gaudy  apparition  of  the  foreign  Popish 
Prince  and  his  mountain  followers,  that  they  were  disposed 
to  seek  the  sources  of  national  regeneration  and  pros- 
perity. Amid  the  general  clamour  and  excitement,  the 
men  of  the  Lowlands  able  to  bear  arms  held  doggedly 
aloof,  and  the  Prince  seems  never  to  have  had  above  a 
thousand  of  them  under  his  banner.  Thus  the  continued 
accumulation  of  his  army  fix>m  the  waysides,  as  he  passed 
along,  ceased  after  he  had  crossed  the  Grampians,  though 
still  accessions  continued  to  arrive  fipom  the  Highland 
clans. 

It  is  said  that  the  Prince  had  just  a  guinea  in  his  pocket 
when  he  entered  Perth.  He,  of  course,  speedily  obtained 
an  exchequer  by  levying  contributions  around     The  sum 
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which  he  drew  from  Perth  was  not  oppressively  large, — it 
did  not  exceed  ;£^5oo.  Among  the  other  leaders  who 
joined  him  at  Perth,  two  were  conspicuous  men.  The 
one  was  Drummond,  the  representative  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor who  was  exiled  at  the  Revolution ;  the  other,  Lord 
George  Murray,  brother  of  the  two  claimants  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Athole.  Lord  George  was  the  ablest  leader  in 
that  expedition;  and  we  may  count  him  one  of  those 
whose  capacity  has  scarcely  received  historical  justice. 

He  was  forty  years  old  when  he  joined  the  insurrection. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  acquired  his  know- 
ledge of  military  tactics.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  commissariat,  stud3ring  the  habits  of 
the  men.  Thus  he  provided  meal-pocks  for  carrying  their 
frugal  provisions,  while  he  adjusted  an  oiganisation  for  their 
movements  in  clan  battalions,  such  as  Claverhouse  had 
adopted  in  his  short  Highland  campai^.  Lord  George's 
capacity  in  suggestion,  and  activity  m  execution,  made 
him  for  some  time  the  virtual  commander-in-chief  of  the 
force,  though  he  only  held,  along  with  Drummond,  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  We  have  seen  in  reference  to 
the  career  of  Montrose  and  Claverhouse,  that  the  chiefs 
would  not  submit  to  supreme  command  by  one  of  them- 
selves, and  that  there  were  reasons  in  Highland  politics 
why  they  should  not  Though  a  member*  of  a  great  High- 
land house,  the  chiefs  accepted  Murra/s  command;  but 
then  he  was  not  a  chief  either  by  Hanoverian  or  Jacobite 
sanction.  It  was  scarcely  possible,  however,  to  avoid 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings,  when  the  only  one  cap- 
able of  entire  leadership  shared  the  command  of  an  array 
with  others  who  were  incapable. 

The  army  remained  at  Perth  increasing  its  force  and 
coming  into  its  peculiar  discipline,  until  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  march  southward  was  recommenced. 
Instead  of  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
or  of  Stirling  Bridge  commanded  by  the  castle,  it  took  the 
direction  of  the  fords  of  Frew,  eight  miles  westward. 
This  was  the  Rubicon  of  the  expedition,  marking  it  as 
a  struggle  for  possession  of  the  seat  of  Government  in 
Scotland.  Passing  Callander  House,  near  Falkirk,  the 
Prince  received  his  first  conspicuous  Lowland  accession 
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in  Lord  Kilmamock,  whose  presence  was  of  little  service 
to  the  cause,  and  calamitous  to  himself.  He  fought  under 
his  £Either's  banner  for  the  Hanover  succession  in  17 15, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  whom  poverty  and  discontent  had 
driven  desperate ;  and  the  young  Pnnce,  with  his  motley 
army,  opened  to  him  a  career  of  adventures  and  chances 
not  to  be  resisted.  On  the  17th  the  aimy  reached  Corstor- 
phine,  four  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  it  became  an  im- 
mediate question  whether  the  capital  was  to  remain  a  loyal 
city  or  be  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

The  inexplicable  march  of  Cope  left  the  country  south 
of  the  Forth  utterly  helpless.  Gardiner's  dragoons  were 
ridiculed  as  having  advanced  to  dispute  the  fords  of  Frew, 
and  ignominiously  retreated;  but  this  trifling  force^  unless 
it  had  been  led  by  a  commander  who  desired  to  see  it  ex- 
terminated, could  do  nothing  but  watch  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  fall  back.  Cope  managed  to  send  a  mes- 
senger tlux>ugh  the  Highlands  for  transports  from  Leith 
to  receive  his  troops  at  Aberdeen;  and  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  watched  the  direction  of  the  wind  with  uneasy 
anxiety.  Already,  however,  their  confidence  in  Cope's 
capacity  and  common-sense  had  sunk,  and  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  impatient  contempt  even  before  his  great  disaster. 

Nothing  in  the  capital  was  in  readiness  to  meet  an 
enemy  but  the  casde.  It  was  to  the  zealous  attention  of 
General  Wade  that  Government  owed  the  tenable  condi- 
tion of  this  fortress ;  for  he  mentions  that  he  found  the 
parapet  wall  so  ruinous  that  the  soldiers,  after  the  closing 
of  the  gates,  could  pass  out  and  in  with  ease ;  and  to  try 
the  accessibUity  of  diis,  the  chief  national  fortress,  he  got 
a  party  of  men,  with  their  accoutrements,  to  scramble  from 
the  street  up  the  rock  and  get  within  the  rampart  in  five 
minutes.^  The  fortress  had  been  repaired ;  but  there  were 
other  defects  in  the  defensibility  of  the  capital  which 
could  not  be  thus  easily  remedied. 

.  It  became  the  policy  of  the  existing  chief  magistrate, 
named  Stewart,  to  coimteract  that  of  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  who  was  George  Drummond,  a  zealous  loyal- 
ist, and  one  of  the  most  valuable  among  the  many  valuable 


1  Letter  to  the  king,  18th  December  1727,  MS.  Brit  Mus. 
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municipal  chiefs  whom  Edinburgh  has  possessed.  Pro- 
vost Stewart  discountenanced,  and  even  counteracted,  the 
efforts  made  by  th«  party  of  his  rival  to  protect  the  city, 
and  he  incurred  suspicions  of  disaffection  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  neglect  of  duty.  The 
real  cause  of  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been,  however, 
not  so  much  national  as  corporate  factiousness,  and  a 
desire  not  so  much  to  see  a  Stewart  on  the  throne, 
as  to  keep  his  own  particular  branch  of  the  ^unily  of 
Stewart  at  the  head  of  the  Edinburgh  municipality. 

Of  the  state  of  Edinbuigh  at  this  nervous  juncture, 
there  is  an  abundant  accoimt  in  the  long  inquiries  oon- 
nected  with  the  provost's  trial  In  its  very  confusion  it 
reflects  a  community  organised  only  for  municipal  peace, 
but  distracted  by  internal  contest,  and  paralysed  in  all 
attempts  to  improvise  a  military  organisation  in  the  hour 
of  danger  from  an  invading  force.  What  the  citizens 
required,  but  had  not,  were  some  companies  of  regular 
in^try  with  a  few  gunners,  or  a  volunteer  force  in  good 
training  and  under  a  competent  commander.  The  efforts 
to  provide  any  equivalent  to  these  requisites  were  sadly 
unavailing.  The  provost  was  no  soldier :  he  was  nomin- 
ally the  commander  of  the  city-guard,  and  of  the  trained- 
bands,  or  old  burghal  force ;  but  it  was  rather  as  the  person 
who  was  to  indicate,  like  a  secretary  at  war,  the  manner 
of  their  emplo3rment,  than  as  the  leader  who  was  to  com- 
mand on  duty.  He  was  to  be  colonel  of  the  volunteer 
force  if  it  were  raised,  in  a  similar  character.  When  die 
provost  could  not  effectually  act  the  soldier,  people  looked 
equally  ineffectually  to  the  chief  resident  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  as 
persons  who  were  believed,  with  their  other  high  functions, 
to  possess  a  latent  military  authority  and  capacity. 

The  provost  appears  fix)m  the  commencement  to  have 
had  a  very  ample  consciousness  of  his  incapacity  to  act 
effectively.  Towards  the  end  of  August  the  more  zeal- 
ous citizens  had  proposed  to  raise  a  thousand  men  as  a 
volunteer  corps,  to  be  supported  by  subscription ;  but  he 
doubted  the  constitution^  legality  of  such  a  body.  When 
this  objection  was  overcome  by  an  authority  under  the  sign- 
manual  he  gave  them  little  encouragement,  and  hinted 
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that  they  would  be  the  cause  of  more  contemptuous  jests 
than  valiant  deeds.  When  Drummond  proposed  the  adop- 
tion of  a  badge,  he  said  he  feared  it  would  expose  them 
all;  to  which  his  zealous  rival  answered,  that  when  the 
volunteers  had  mounted  their  badge  no  man  should  dare 
to  insult  it,  be  his  character  what  it  might 

There  was  a  marked  zeal  among  the  Seceders  to  help 
in  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  they  embodied  180  men 
of  their  own  peisuasion.  The  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  cleigy,  and  other  men  of  peacefid  pursuits,  were 
among  the  most  zealous,  and  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
offered  out  of  their  stipends  to  provide  the  pay  of  zoo  men. 
In  all,  it  appears  that,  by  the  middle  of  September,  the 
number  of  men  available  for  defence,  includmg  contin- 
gents fix>m  neighbouring  towns,  was  1118,  besides  the 
trained-bands,  whom,  however,  it  was  deemed  imprudent 
to  embody,  as  they  were  burgesses  not  selected  on  politi- 
cal grounds,  and  there  were  (Usaffected  men  among  them. 
In  &e  body  at  large,  there  appear  to  have  been  only  336 
trained  soldiers,  including  the  town-guard.^ 

The  first  object  of  the  loyal  party  was,  of  course,  to 
make  the  city  walls  defensible.  This  ancient  bulwark, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  commanded  by  surburban  houses, 
was  little  better  than  a  high  stone  fence  of  rough  and  frail 
masonry.  It  had  been  ^ective  a  century  or  two  earlier 
in  protecting  the  slumbering  citizens  from  night  incursions 
of  the  lawless  barons  with  their  predatory  followers,  and 
in  later  times  had  been  a  barrier  against  smuggling.  But 
it  could  have  done  little  to  keep  a  compact  body  of  men 
from  breaking  through  the  enclosure,  even  though  they 
had  not  a  single  field-piece.  There  was  too  much  truth 
in  the  provost's  remark  when  he  surveyed  the  wall,  **  that 
if  a  thousand  men  had  a  mind  to  get  into  this  town,  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  hinder  them." 

The  celebrated  Colin  MacLaurin  was  supposed,  from 
his  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  to  know  more  about 
the  Vauban  system  of  fortification  than  any  other  citizen. 
Apparently  not  indisposed  to  act  as  the  Archimedes  of  the 
siege,  he  was,  rather  by  acclamation  than  any  regular  com- 

^  See  Drummond's  Evidence,  State  Trials,  xvili.  964. 
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mission,  appointed  superintending  engineer  of  the  defences. 
It  does  not  appear  that  it  would  have  been  practicable  to 
work  artillery.  On  the  screen  or  continuous  wall  it  was 
avowedly  impossible.  There  were,  however,  towers  which 
might  supply  the  purposes  of  flanking  bastions  at  the 
angles.  These  appear  to  have  been  choked  with  rubbish ; 
but  when  some  of  them  were  cleared  out,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  no  rampart  sufficiently  broad  for  serving  gans, 
and  temporary  scaffolds  were  erected  for  the  purpose. 
MacLaurin  complained  that  the  men  who  should  have 
been  employed  in  restoring  the  fortifications,  were  en- 
grossed by  a  contested  election  of  trades'  deacons ;  and 
that  he  found  a  dozen  or  two  lounging  about,  instc^  of 
the  hundreds  that  should  have  been  at  work.  The  hope- 
ful manner  in  which  the  operations  went  on  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  characteristic  incident, — that  a  ditch,  ordered 
to  be  cut  beside  the  North  Loch,  in  the  area  of  the  present 
Princes  Street  Gardens, "  had  been  carried  on  right  for  some 
time,  but  was  afterwards,  by  some  mistake  or  bad  advice, 
cast  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  dyke."^  Some  cannon 
were  brought  up  from  Leith  and  placed  on  the  wall; 
but  among  the  negligences  attributed  to  the  provost,  was 
his  not  employing  sailors  to  work  them.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  thought  that  naval  gunnery  on  the  city  walls  was 
something  peculiarly  incongruous,  and  calculated  to  throw 
ridicule  on  his  magistracy,  for  he  swore  very  vehemently 
that  no  sailors  should  man  the  city  walls  while  he  ruled. 
Among  other  projects,  on  the  discovery  of  some  old  hand- 
grenades  in  a  box  in  the  council-chamber,  it  was  rdcom- 
mended  that  a  portion  of  the  volunteers  should  forthwith 
be  trained  in  the  exercise  of  grenade-throwing.  Some 
guns  were,  however,  at  last  placed  on  the  flanking  towers, 
especially  those  which  commanded  the  gates,  and  loaded 
with  grape  to  rake  the  approaches;  but  it  appears  that 
some  of  them  were  left  there  without  men  who  professed 
to  work  them,  and  even  without  a  single  sentinel.  Such 
were  the  preparations  in  Edinburgh  for  standing  a  siege. 


*  MacLaurin*8  Diary,  cited  in  Stewart's  Trial ;  State  Trials,  xviii 
885. 
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It  was  oil  Sunday  the  15th  that  the  first  call  to  anns 
was  made  in  the  most  unpropidous  of  shapes.  Edinbuigh 
had  horn  time  to  time  been  devastated  with  great  fir^, 
which,  once  seizing  on  any  of  the  vast  piled-up  fabrics  in 
the  main  streets,  would  go  on  devouring  them  for  days, 
unquenchable  until  the  flames  reached  a  natural  barrier  by 
a  break  in  the  street  It  was  the  toll  of  the  same  fire-bell 
which  used  to  arouse  them  to  these  terrible  visitations, 
that  now  reached  the  citizens  assembled  in  their  several 
churches  at  divine  worship.  It  was  found  to  be  a  signal 
for  a  general  muster  on  the  news  that  the  Highland  army 
was  near  the  city.  The  first  question  was,  Who  should 
command?  for  no  fidd-ofiicer  had  been  appointed  over 
the  volunteers,  and  they  acted  in  independent  companies. 
Hamilton's  dragoons  were  called  up  fix>m  Leith  to  join 
Gardiner's  at  Corstorphine.  It  was  now  a  question 
whether  the  volunteers,  with  these  regiments,  and  the 
small  number  of  regular  troops  aheady  mentioned — ^an 
army  of  about  1500— should  go  forth  to  fight  the  enemy, 
rumoured  to  be  8000  strong.  Any  military  commander, 
looking,  not  to  the  exaggerated  rumours,  but  to  the  bare 
facts  of  the  case,  would  have  at  once  prohibited  a  move- 
ment by  a  body  of  raw  new  levies,  had  he  even  directed 
the  dragoons  to  advance  and  reconnoitre.  In  the  absence 
of  a  proper  authority,  a  portion  of  the  volunteers  rashly 
proposed  to  march ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  because 
they  were  in  the  end  dissuaded  fix)m  that  insane  move- 
ment, that  a  ludicrous  picture  has  been  drawn  of  their 
gradual  dropping  away  and  final  disappearance  from  the 
marching  party.  The  town-guard  marched  with  Hamil- 
ton's dragoons  to  Corstorphine,  where  they  joined  Gar- 
diner's, and  formed  a  reconnoitring  party. 

During  that  night  the  walls  were  manned  by  about  700 
men ;  and  the  engineer  records  that  the  "  all's  well "  made 
a  nearly  r^;ular  circuit,  but  no  sufficient  service  seems  to 
have  been  supplied  for  the  guns  at  the  flanking  towers. 
Next  day  a  writer  to  the  signet,  named  Alves,  brought 
firom  the  Prince  an  intimation  that  his  leniency  to  the 
town  would  depend  on  the  abandonment  of  resistance. 
The  formidable  document  circulated  among  groups  at  the 

VOL.  VIII.  2  r 
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cross,  and  a  recommendation  to  surrender,  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  Jacobites,  was  supported  by  a  considerable 
number  of  citizens.  The  diagoons  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
retired  dose  to  the  town.  They  sent  a  small  reconnoi- 
tring party  to  Coltbridge,  two  miles  westward,  who,  coming 
unexpectedly  on  a  party  of  Highlanders,  turned  and  fled 
with  disgraceful  precipitancy,  bringing  of  course  new  ter- 
rors to  &e  citizens  who  saw  their  flight.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  provost  held  a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  High  Church,  avowedly  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  surrendering.  It  was  called  by  the  tolling  of  the 
fire-bell ;  and  as  this  was  the  method  of  assembling  the 
volunteers  for  service,  it  was  observed  that  they  would  be 
absent  from  the  meeting;  and  the  provost's  enemies  main- 
tained that  it  was  so  plajined.  The  meeting  was  tumultu- 
ous and  noisy,  and  it  is  said  that  the  only  persons  who  at- 
tended with  a  distinct  object  were  Jacobites.  While  a  con- 
fused clatter  of  tongues  went  on,  the  cry  of  ''  surrender  ^ 
predominating  over  others,  there  came  to  be  handed  about 
in  the  meeting,  no  one  knew  how,  a  formal  proclamation 
for  surrender  from  the  Prince.  This  strengthened  the 
hands  and  the  clamour  of  those  advocating  a  surrender. 
The  provost  chose  to  count  it  the  decision  of  the  meeting, 
that  he  should  ofier  terms  of  capitulation,  and  he  sent  a 
deputation  with  that  view  to  the  Prince.  The  volunteers 
and  the  other  corps,  in  the  mean  time,  retired  to  their  old 
posts,  but  even  the  imperfect  directions  under  which  they 
had  acted  now  ceased.  They  consulted  together,  and,  see 
ing  that  the  municipal  authorities  were  determined  to  sub- 
mit, the  greater  part  of  them  resolved  to  disperse,  and  de- 
livered their  arms  into  the  castle.  The  deputation  sent  to 
treat  returned  with  a  demand  of  unconditional  surrender. 
In  the  mean  time  a  rumour  came  that  Cope's  transports 
were  at  Dunbar,  and  would  presently  land  his  army  at 
Leith.  On  the  foundation  of  the  hopes  so  raised,  another 
deputation  was  sent  at  two  o'clock  of  the  morning  to  ask 
delay,  and  returned  unsuccessful  Nine  hundred  men 
were  now  detached  from  the  Prince's  army,  under  Lochiel, 
to  blow  up  one  of  the  gates,  and  force  an  entrance.  The 
operation  was  unnecessary.    A  small  party,  stationed  with- 
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out  the  Nether  Bow  Port,  beheld  it  deliberately  opened  to 
allow  exit  to  the  suburb  for  the  hackney-coach  which  had 
conveyed  the  unsuccessful  deputation,  and  finding  the 
gate  entirely  unprotected,  they  rushed  in.  The  communi- 
cation was  thus  opened.  The  guards  at  the  gates  were 
quietly  relieved  by  the  Highlanders,  and  the  city  was  in 
their  hands. 

Next  morning  the  Prince  and  the  main  body  of  the  in- 
surgents, guided  behind  the  rising  grounds  which  surmount 
Edmburgh  so  as  to  be  covered  from  the  guns  of  the  castle, 
reached  the  open  meadows  which  bring  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood  close  on  a  tract  of  mountain  scenery  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  it  touches  a  dense  suburb  of  the 
city.  When  the  handsome  and  gaily-attired  youth,  whose 
progress  hitherto  had  been  a  succession  of  bloodless 
triumphs,  entered  the  palace  untenanted  by  his  race  for 
sixty  years,  the  believers  in  the  divine  continuation  of 
royal  goiealogies  might  be  excused  if  they  saw  their  subtle 
creed  confirmed  by  an  almost  miraculous  interposition. 
Instantaneous  arrangements  were  made  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  King  James  at  the  old  Cross  of  Edinbuigh.  There 
the  declaration  and  other  documents  which  had  been  read 
at  Glenfinnan  and  Perth,  were  for  a  third  time  proclaimed, 
with  more  heraldic  splendour,  to  a  larger  crowd.  The 
army  remained  three  days  in  Edinburgh,  enjoying  rest  and 
receiving  recruits,  when  they  were  c^ed  to  the  memor- 
able field  of  Prestonpans. 

Cope's  transports  had  reached  Dunbar,  and  a  debarka- 
tion began,  which  was  not  completed  untU  the  18th.  He 
was  then  joined  by  the  grave  Colonel  Gardiner,  depressed 
at  heart  by  the  spiritless  conduct  of  the  dragoons  whom 
he  brought  to  increase  the  anny.  The  camp  was  sought 
by  a  still  less  serviceable  class,  in  the  judges  and  other 
official  men  who  had  deserted  Edinbuigh.  There  seems 
generally  something  reprehensible  in  trusted  public  fimc- 
tionaries  deserting  their  post ;  yet  for  these  gentlemen  it 
must  be  said,  that,  however  available  their  presence  might 
have  been  in  some  internal  and  local  convulsion,  it  must 
have  been  utterly  useless  to  a  capital  in  possession  of  an 
invading  force. 
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Cope's  army,  inarching  westward,  had  reached  the  old 
village  of  Preston,  when  they  learned,  on  the  21st,  that 
the  Prince  was  on  his  way  to  meet  them.  The  ground 
seemed  suitable,  and  the  general  resolved  [to  abide  an 
attack  there.  The  character  of  the  country,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  coast,  is,  to  one  coming  from 
the  interior,  first  a  moderate  continuous  ridge  of  hills, 
then  a  depression  scarcely  to  be  called  a  valley,  and 
nearer  the  sea  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  re- 
ascent,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  hilL  It  was  on 
this  lower  line  of  eminences  that  Cope  took  up  his  posi- 
tion. Lord  George  Murray,  fearing  that  his  adversary 
would  take  the  higher  ridge,  and  knowing  the  importance 
which  the  Highlanders  attributed  to  the  superiority  of 
ground,  led  them,  after  they  had  passed  through  Mussel- 
burgh, to  the  right,  across  the  muir,  where  they  reached  a 
part  of  the  upper  ridge,  well  known  in  the  earlier  warlike 
history  of  Scotland  as  Carberry  HilL  He  soon  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  and  slanted  down  towards  the  village 
of  Tranent,  a  strong  post,  from  the  steep  and  broken 
character  of  the  ground.  On  the  heights  behind,  the 
Highlanders  were  secure  from  attack.  But  it  was  found 
that  they  could  not  perform  their  usual  formidable  move- 
ment of  rushing  down  upon  the  foe.  Cope  had  the  com- 
mand of  houses  and  endosures,  by  which,  if  there  were  a 
deliberate  advance  to  attack  him,  he  might  efifectively 
fortify  himself.  But  there  was  a  more  serious  impediment 
in  a  morass,  cut  by  a  deep  ditch,  in  the  depression  be- 
tween his  lower  elevation  and  the  higher  eminence  occu- 
pied by  the  Highlanders.  The  ground  was  accurately 
inspected  from  their  side,  but  pronounced  to  be  impas- 
sable, unless  with  the  risk  of  a  murderous  fire.  The 
aspect  of  the  countiy  has  undergone  a  mighty  change 
since  the  two  armies  looked  at  each  other.  The  morass 
has  given  place  to  fields,  but  they  retain  testimony  of  its 
original  impassable  character.  It  is  a  hollow  that  has 
been  drained  with  difficulty  by  a  ditch  that  removes,  but 
even  yet  imperfectly,  the  waters  that  had  formerly  made 
it  a  deep  bog. 

The  Highland  army  had  been  largely  increased  since 
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it  crossed  the  Forth,  by  bands  of  the  Grants  and  Mac- 
Lauchlans,  and  an  adcUtional  body  of  the  Athole  men, 
at  last  forced  unwillingly  to  declare  for  the  insurgents. 
The  army  now  numbered  about  3000  men.  Of  these, 
however^  many  were  wretched  stragglers  in  rags,  with  no 
better  arms  than  a  scythe,  or  any  other  avaUable  edge- 
tooL  Cope's  army  numbered  little  more  than  2000  men, 
and  this  small  body  included  a  few  not  very  serviceable 
volunteers.^  The  dragoons  were  posted  on  either  wing, 
— Gardiner's  on  the  right,  and  Hamilton's  on  the  left. 
The  foot  were  formed  in  two  lines.  The  army  faced 
towards  the  rising  ground  where  the  Highlanders  first 
appeared.  Its  right  was  in  the  direction  of  Edinburgh, 
and  its  left  was  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  was  subset 
quently  attacked.  Unsuspicious  of  any  movement  out  of 
the  usual  routine  of  his  accustomed  tactics,  the  English 
general  anticipated  a  night  of  security,  and  was  preparing 
himself  for  the  conflict  of  the  morrow. 

Next  to  a  sudden  attack  from  high  ground,  nothing 
could  better  suit  the  Highland  spirit  of  warfare  than  a 
night  march  and  a  surprise,  and  it  was  resolved,  after 
some  consultation,  to  make  the  attempt  It  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  considerable  circuit  At  Seton 
Castle,  about  a  mile  eastward  of  Tranent,  the  waters  of 
the  morass  gathering  in  a  stream  clattered  down  a  ravine, 
and  there  naturally  was  the  termination  of  the  broad 
swamp.  It  was  determined  that  this  passage  to  the  enemy 
should  be  adopted ;  and  Lord  Nairn,  who  had  been  sent 
eastward  along  the  heights  with  a  party  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  general,  was  rapidly  called  in. 
When  the  disposition  for  the  march  was  adopted,  the 
Prince  went  forward,  and  said  to  the  officers  near  him, — 


^  Any  estimate,  however,  of  the  numbers,  at  least  on  the  Highlan(f 
side,  is  but  a  balancing  against  each  other  of  exaggerated  statements. 
Each  army  seems  to  have  spoken  of  the  other  as  consisting  of  5000 
men ;  and  Cope,  on  his  trial,  or  rather  examination  before  the  Board 
of  General  Omcers,  made  that  the  number  of  the  Jacobites.  Several 
of  the  statements  on  this  matter  will  be  found  compared  with  each 
other  in  the  Notes  to  the  Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs.  22. 
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"  Follow  me,  gentlemen ;  by  the  assistance  of  God  I  will 
this  day  make  you  a  free  and  happy  people."  ^ 

A  gentleman,  named  Anderson,  who  is  said  to  have 
known  the  ground  as  a  sportsman,  led  the  way.  The 
habits  of  tiie  Highlanders  enabled  them  to  accomplish 
the  march  with  dead  silence  and  extreme  celerity.  *  The 
morning  dawned  in  dense  mist,  which  continued  still  to 
shroud  their  movements.  They  formed  after  crossing 
the  morass  or  stream  in  two  battalions :  the  right,  con- 
sisting of  the  several  MacDonald  tribes  and  a  few  Grants, 
was  commanded  by  Drummond  the  titular  Duke  of  Perth ; 
The  left,  containing  the  Camerons,  Stewarts,  and  Mao 
Gregors,  was  led  by  Lord  Geoige  Murray.  A  second 
line,  commanded  by  Lord  Nairn,  consisted  of  Athole 
men,  Robertsons,  MacLauchlans,  and  Drummonds,  with 
a  small  body  of  mounted  gentlemen.  With  this  line  the 
Prince,  who  unwillingly  consented  to  abandon  the  head 
of  the  army,  walked.  After  the  passage  of  the  morass  by 
the  Duke  of  Perth's  body,  they  tended  to  the  right  to  leave 
room  for  Lord  Geoige  Murra/s,  which  adjusted  its  move- 

^  This  saying,  with  the  other  prominent  erents  in  the  three  main 
battles  of  the  insurrection,  was  attested  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Prince's 
army,  Andrew  Lunisden,  a  Jacobite  scholi^,  who  retired  when  his 
canse  was  lost  to  Rome,  and  published  in  1797,  '  Remarks  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Rome  and  its  Environs.'  From  his  brief  but  very 
dear  narrative.  Home  took  manv  of  his  material  iucts.  It  is  now 
possessed  by  Mr  Gibson-Cndg,  who  has  kindly  lent  it  to  the  author. 

'  One  who  returned  to  the  camp  after  seeing  the  Athole  men  posted 
**  to  secure  the  enemy's  right  that  they  might  not  get  to  Edinburgh," 
says :  "  On  my  return  perhaps  about  twelve,  all  was  so  quiet  and 
stul,  that  bud  it  not  been  for  our  small  party  of  horse,  I  would  have 
had  difficulty  to  find  the  army,  though  tne  night  was  tolerably  dear. 
Along  the  lines  of  which  I  walked,  all  lay  dead  asleep  wrapped  in 
their  plaids,  and  I  was  shown  by  the  sentinels  where  the  rrince 
was.  The  army  started  up  and  were  in  motion  in  an  instant,  with 
the  greatest  silence  passed  the  bog,  going  through  which  the  Prince 
missed  one  of  the  stepping-stones,  and  one  of  his  legs  went  in  nearly 
to  the  knee." — Account  by  Laurence  Oliphant  in  'The  Taoobite 
Lairds  of  Cask,'  by  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant,  ill,  112.  Thecon- 
duding  inddent  (mentioned  also  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone)  sug- 
gests how  intricate  and  difficult  the  path  was,  and  how  easily  a  vigu- 
ant  general  could  have  broken  the  approaching  force,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection. 
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ments  so  as  to  sweep  the  edge  of  the  morassy  and  save 
itself  from  being  flanked.  The  regular  fonn  of  march 
was  in  open  columns  three  abreast,  which  permitted,  by 
a  single  movement,  the  formation  in  lines  three  deep. 
But  when  they  took  their  ground,  following  their  old 
practice,  they  direw  themselves  into  separate  dumps,  ac- 
cording to  their  clans,  and  their  method  of  forming  and 
fighting  was  exactly  as  it  had  been  nearly  sixty  years  ear- 
lier at  Killiecrankie. 

As  the  mass  moved  on  with  celerity  and  silence,  it  was 
at  last  recognised  by  the  obtuse  sentinels,  who  are  said  to 
have  observed  a  great  dark  body  in  motion  long  ere  they 
divined  that  it  must  be  the  Highland  army.  Cope  knew 
well  the  one  great  principle,  that  since  the  enemy  had 
changed  its  direction,  he  must  change  also  to  prevent  a 
flank  attack ;  and  the  operation  of  &cing  to  the  east  was 
leisurely  carried  out,  imtil  the  right  was  to  the  morass 
and  the  left  to  the  sea,  the  dragoons,  as  they  previously 
did,  occupying  each  flank.  It  became  a  feature  of  the  en- 
gagement that  the  high  enclosing  fences  of  Bankton,  poor 
Colonel  Gardiner's  mansion,  and  of  the  Preston  pleasure- 
grounds,  were  now  in  the  rear,  with  a  narrow  road  between 
Siem,  which  in  a  manner  pierced  a  long  line  of  walL 

The  operation  was  hardly  completed  when  the  High- 
landers aidvandng  close  up  with  a  sharp  trot  dischaiged 
their  pieces,  threw  them  away,  and  then  leaped  with  a 
yell  on  the  nearest  foe.  The  rout  and  ruin  were  com- 
plete, and  almost  instantaneous,  none  of  the  troops  show- 
ing steadiness  enough  to  make  the  battle  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive movements.  All  bore  back  according  to  the  order 
of  their  position  on  the  field,  before  the  advancing  torrent 
It  first  overwhelmed  the  men  in  charge  of  the  six  field- 
pieces  in  front  A  ^dse  reliance  had  been  placed  on  the 
Highlandor's  dread  of  what  he  called  "  the  musket's 
mother,"  and  the  field-battery  was  a  sham,  for  there  was 
but  one  old  artilleryman  in  the  army,  and  an  inefiiective 
efibrt  was  made  to  get  the  guns  served  by  sailors.  Some- 
how they  were  fired  ofi",  killing  one  man ;  but  whether  the 
Highlanders  knew  that  they  were  virtually  unserved  or 
not,  the  cannon,  being  in  front,  were  first  reached,  and 
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those  in  charge  of  them  were  the  first  to  flee.  Some 
battalions  had  fired  their  single  discharge  on  the  advan- 
cing foe^  but  it  was  before  they  had  begun  the  final 
charge.  After  that  scarcely  one  kept  its  form.  The 
high  enclosing  walls,  which  were,  the  day  before,  looked 
upon  as  the  fortification  of  Cope's  camp,  now  made  it  a 
slau^ter-pen.  The  inteiruption  compelled  the  broken 
ranks  to  flee  hither  and  thither,  a  few  escaping  by  the 
road,  and  others,  still  fewer,  by  embrasures  which  had  been 
cut  in  the  walls.  Many  of  the  dragoons,  as  they  rode 
along  these  walls  seeking  an  exit,  were  struck  down  by 
the  masses  of  Highlanders  rushing  on  them  in  flank ;  and 
the  infantry,  huddled  before  them  in  heaps,  were  still 
more  easily  slain. 

A  slaughter  of  a  firightful  kind  thus  commenced,  for  the 
latent  ferocity  of  the  victors  was  roused,  and  grew  hotter 
and  hotter  the  more  they  pursued  the  bloody  work.  To 
men  accustomed  to  the  war  of  the  musket  and  bayonet, 
the  sword-cut  slaughter  was  a  restoration  of  the  more 
savage-looking  battle-fields  of  old,  which  made  even  the 
victorious  leaders  shudder.  The  Prince,  to  his  credit, 
rode  up  to  the  scene,  and  called  on  the  Highlanders  to 
spare  his  father's  deluded  subjects;  and  Lord  George 
Murray,  with  the  other  leaders,  exerted  themselves  to 
quench  the  slaughter. 

One  death  on  this  dreadfiil  day  was  surrounded  by  a 
sad  and  peculiar  interest.  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  had 
steeped  his  religious  impressions  in  the  solemn  gloom 
peculiar  to  those  who  have  turned  suddenly  firom  the 
follies  and  offences  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  was  observed  to 
be  more  serious  than  usual,  and  to  act  as  one  who  had 
finally  prepared  himself  for  death.  But  he  did  not  neglect 
the  rigid  performance  of  his  duties.  When  his  troop  fled 
he  remained,  though  severely  wounded;  and  seeing  a 
body  of  infantry  who  seemed  inclined  to  struggle  on 
though  unofficered,  he  performed  the  noblest  service  of 
the  military  leader,  by  offering  himself  to  almost  certain 
death,  in  efforts  beyond  the  range  of  his  proper  duty, 
to  save  life  by  organising  the  helpless  crowd.  He  had 
scarcely  begun   his  act  of   humane  courage,   when  it 
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came  to  a  fatal  end.  Wounded,  first  as  it  was  said  by 
a  scythe,  and  again  by  a  Lochaber  axe,  he  fell  dose  to  his 
own  pleasant  mansion,  and  was  removed  by  fiiendly 
hands  to  die  in  peace  in  the  neighbouring  manse  of 
Tranent 

After  the  reverse  of  Fontenoy,  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  great  defeat  that  Britain  had  ever  encountered  from 
France,  there  arose  deep  alarm  about  the  soundness  of 
the  British  military  system  when  it  was  learned  that  on 
this  occasion  several  field-officers  had  fled  firom  the  High- 
land charge  without  looking  behind  them.  Cope  himself 
was  excelled  by  others  in  the  poltroonery  with  which  his 
name  is  ever  associated.  He  made  some  little  efforts 
among  the  stragglers  whom  he  found  far  away  from  the 
field  to  regulate  a  retreat,  but  others  seem  to  have  fled 
right  on ;  and  when  two  of  them,  Brigadier  Fowlks  and 
Colonel  Lasselles,  reached  Berwick,  the  old  General  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  said  to  them, ''  Good  God  1  I  have  seen  some 
battles,  heard  of  many,  but  never  of  the  first  news  of  de- 
feat being  brought  by  ^e  general  officers  before  1"^ 

Few  victories  have  been  more  complete.  It  is  said 
that  scarcely  two  hundred  of  the  infantry  escaped.  Though 
the  slaughter  had  gone  far  before  it  was  checked,  man^ 
prisoners  were  taken,  who  were  an  inconvenient  acquisi- 
tion to  the  insurgents.  They  were  sent  partly  to  Logie- 
rait,  in  the  Athole  territories,  and  partly  to  an  old  fortalice 
in  an  island  on  the  Loch  of  Clunie,  on  their  border. 
The  military  chest,  containing  ;;^2Soo,  afforded  a  season- 
able supply  to  the  Prince.  The  Highlanders  obtained  a 
glorious  booty  in  arms  and  clothes,  besides  self-moving 
watches  and  other  products  of  civilisation,  which  sur- 
prised and  puzzled  them.  Excited  by  such  acquisitions, 
a  considerable  number  could  not  resist  the  old  practice 
of  their  people,  returning  to  their  glens  to  decorate  their 
huts  with  their  spoil. 


^  Letters  from  Dr  Waugh,  2d  October  1745  >  Carlisle  in  1745,  p. 
27.  The  anecdote  was  afterwards  applied  to  Cope  himself ;  but  it 
is  likely  that  Waugh,  at  so  early  a  period,  had  an  accnxate  version 
of  it. 
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The  Prince,  spending  the  night  after  the  batde  ii& 
Pinkie  House,  entered  Edinbuigh  next  day  in  triumph. 
Some  lawless  excitement  was  shown  by  his  wild  followers, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  Highlanders  behaved  well ;  and 
it  is  among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  influence 
which  a  diange  in  surrounding  conditions  may  have  on 
a  people  signally  retentive  of  other  bad  practices,  that 
there  should  have  been  so  little  plunder  in  their  marches 
or  their  abode  in  the  towns.  This  may  be  accounted 
one  of  the  steps  in  a  moral  change  whidi  has  made  the 
Highlanders  of  the  present  day  remarkably  exempt  finom 
pr^tory  ofifences.  There  are  few  humble  people  among 
whom  property  is  more  safe  from  aggression,  than  the 
still  poor  descendants  of  the  Highland  thieves  of  old. 

The  young  hero  of  the  late  conflict  was  naturaUy  an 
object  of  greater  interest  than  ever.  All  the  Scots  ladies 
who  had  the  slightest  tinge  of  Jacobitism  in  their  opinions, 
gave  him  their  sympathy  and  prayers,  which  seemed  in- 
deed to  be  already  fulfilled  in  the  pomp  and  etiquette  of 
a  Court  at  Holyrood.  The  Prince  was  courteous  and 
afiable,  gave  balls,  touched  for  the  "  king's  evil,"  and  did 
all  things  that  befitted  his  heroically  romantic  position 
and  kingly  descent  He  issued  proclamations  from  time 
to  time,  prepared,  like  all  his  State  papers,  with  an  elo- 
quent vagueness.  They  were  more  popular  among  his 
friends  than  among  his  opponents.  He  tried  hard  to  get 
the  Presbyterian  deigy  to  perform  their  usual  services. 
One  of  the  ministers,  whose  place  of  worship  was  immedi- 
ately under  the  castle  guns,  appears  to  have  adopted  this 
opportunity  to  pray  '*  diat  the  young  man  come  among 
them  in  search  of  an  earthly  crown,  might  soon  receive  a 
crown  of  glory,"  and  to  discharge  other  missiles  of  a  like 
character,  drawn  from  his  own  clerical  resources.  The 
other  deigy  not  being  assured  of  free  permission  to  pray 
for  King  Geoige,  a  privilege  which  they  could  not  weU 
expect  to  be  conced^  to  them,  generaUy  suspended  their 
services.  The  Prince  was  not  more  successful  in  hia 
appeals  to  the  banking  companies  to  withdraw  their 
efiiects  from  the  castle,  whither  they  had  been  removed 
for  security.    All  accessible  public  moneys  were  seized, 
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and  warrants  were  issued  for  the  enforcement  of  all  Crown 
tlaims,  in  favour  of  King  James.  These  were,  of  course, 
obeyed  only  where  they  could  not  be  resisted  ;  but 
wherever  there  was  accessible  property,  it  was  subjected 
to  heavy  forced  contributions. 

From  the  ssd  of  September  to  the  31st  of  October, 
the  insurrectionary  army  remained  in  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  at  first  alarmingly  drained  by  the  defec- 
tion of  those  ^o  dispersed  with  their  booty,  but  the  at- 
tractive lustre  of  the  victory  brought  a  gathering  south- 
ward which  speedily  exceeded  the  defection.  Among 
the  leaders  who  now  rallied  round  the  adventurer  came 
old  Lord  Pitsligo,  with  a  following  of  iso  men,  from  the 
eastern  lowlands  of  Aberdeenshiik  The  collection  of 
so  considerable  a  force  showed  an  extent  of  personal  influ- 
ence not  usual  in  the  Lowlands,  which  must  be  attributed 
to  the  high  reputation  of  the  old  man.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  least  liable  to  suspicion  in  character  and  motive  among 
the  Prince's  adherents,  for  he  was  subject  to  none  of  the 
wayward  impulses  bearing  on  the  Highland  chiefs,  and 
his  fime  has  ever  been  pure  from  the  suspicion  of  inter- 
ested motives.  A  peculiarly  constituted  conscience  sent 
him  to  that  camp  where  his  advanced  age  and  his  charac- 
ter were  so  anomalous.  A  zealous  and  pious  Episcopalian 
of  the  nonjuring  class,  he  believed  in  his  heart  that  the 
Prince's  father  was  king  by  right  divine,  and  he  did  his 
duty  with  earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose  to  the 
Lorid's  anointed. 

The  Earl  of  Airlie's  son  brought  with  him  600  men, 
who,  though  collected  on  the  mountainous  Braes  of  Angus, 
must  be  considered  as  in  some  measure  of  Lowland  origin ; 
but  Pitsligo's  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  contingent 
brought  entirely  from  the  flat  firming  districts.  The 
Laird  of  Glenbucket  brought  400  men  from  the  north, 
along  with  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  whose  attempts  to  bring 
out  his  clan  without  the  direct  aid  of  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  were,  as  we  shall  find,  but  imperfectly  eflective. 
Thus  enlarged  by  instalments,  the  army,  ere  it  moved 
southwards,  was  nearly  6000  strong. 

Some  Lowland  gentlemen  of  importance  now  joined 
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the  Prince,  but  few  of  them  brought  any  following ;  and 
it  was  soon  visible  to  the  discerning,  that  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  project  was  to  be  in  those  Highland  chi^s 
whose  position  made  them  inimical  to  a  firm  established 
government,  and  loyal  to  any  principle  or  person  that 
embodied  the  elements  of  disorder.  Lord  Kilmarnock, 
who  already  had  given  his  personal  adherence,  desired  to 
offer  something  more.  He  had  seen  the  chiefs,  since  the 
Revolution,  ranging  their  followers  on  whatever  side  it 
was  their  own  inclination  to  adopt,  and  he  bethought  him 
of  attempting  the  same  practice  with  his  Lowland  ten- 
antry in  Ayrshire.  They  had  followed  him  in  defence  of 
the  Hanover  succession  in  1715,  and,  having  changed  his 
side,  he  now  desired  them  to  follow  him  to  the  Prince's 
camp.  But  the  Whig  crofters  and  weavers  of  the  west 
had  not  changed  their  opinions,  and  denied  that  their 
landlord  could  pledge  them  to  an^  cause  he  chose  to 
adopt  They  received  the  imperious  demand  with  a 
responding  contumely,  and  the  unfortunate  peer  could 
bring  no  following  to  the  banner  but  the  household  ser- 
vants, who,  in  his  extreme  poverty,  cannot  have  been 
numerous.  Some  other  recruits  of  a  like  character  joined 
the  Prince  in  Edinburgh, — Lord  Kellie ;  Arthur  Elphing- 
stone,  who  before  the  conclusion  of  the  insurrection  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  Lord  Balmerinoch ;  and  Sir  James 
Stewart  of  Goodtrees.  The  army  was  joined  by  two 
young  men  otherwise  known  to  fame,  but  of  little  note  in 
the  military  histoiy  of  the  insurrection, — ^^^^lliam  Hamilton 
of  Bangour,  the  poet — and  Strange,  the  great  engraver. 
But  the  recruits  from  the  citizens  were  few;  and  those 
who  crowded  round  the  Prince  in  curiosity  tinged  with 
sympathy,  declined  to  commit  themselves  by  mounting 
the  white  cockade. 

The  Prince,  while  he  remained  in  Edinbuigh,  was 
master  of  Scodand  excepting  the  few  fortifications  dotted 
here  and  there,  and  the  country  round  Inverness,  where 
Duncan  Forbes,  as  representative  of  the  Government, 
preserved  its  supremacy.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
a  blockade  of  the  castle ;  but  General  Guest  resolved  to 
keep  the  passage  open,  though  the  town  should  sufier  in 
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the  destmction  of  the  hostile  works.  The  safety  of  the 
town  depended  on  the  Prince  giving  up  the  investment, 
or  Genoal  Guest,  the  governor,  consenting  to  be  in- 
vested. They  must  be  remarkable  circumstances  indeed 
in  which  the  commander  of  a  fortress  agrees  to  be  block- 
aded, and  in  the  end  overcome,  because  his  guns  will 
commit  incidental  injury  through  the  demolition  of  the 
adverse  works.  The  Prmce  yidded  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  citizens,  denouncing  the  barbarity  of  the  Hanoverian 
commander,  and  proclaiming  his  own  clemency,  in  ab- 
staining from  reprisals  on  private  property,  and  from 
using  his  power  to  assail  his  enemy  without  considera- 
tion for  the  city. 

As  week  after  week  passed  on,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
template distinctly  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Prince's 
success  was  to  tend.  Few  men,  peihaps,  have  ever  been 
more  perplexed  by  success  than  Lord  George  Murray  and 
the  other  men  of  judgment  among  the  Prince's  advisers, 
during  their  sojourn  in  Edinburgh  Neither  the  rising  iii 
England  nor  the  expected  French  descent  had  occurred ; 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  left  rulers  of  Scot- 
land with  a  force  of  five  or  six  thousand  men.  Whatever 
doubts  disturbed  them,  however,  were  unknown  to  their 
Prince ; — ^he  was  flying  on  the  wings  of  his  destiny  to  the 
appointed  throne;  and  he  announced,  one  day,  to  his 
amazed  council,  that  he  intended  to  march  to  London 
and  take  possession.  Yet,  situated  as  they  were,  a  de- 
scent on  England  did  not  become  so  unreasonable  on  frill 
examination  as  it  at  first  appeared.  General  Wade  was 
approaching  with  a  considerable  force  along  the  east 
coast,  and  had  reached  Newcastle.  If  the  insurgents 
could  evade  him  by  keeping  the  defenceless  west  of  Eng- 
land, where  their  fiiends,  if  they  had  any,  were  to  be 
found,  they  would  protract  the  crisis,  and  give  room  for  all 
chances  in  their  favour  from  invasion  or  an  English  rising. 
The  plan  of  a  march  into  England  was  therefore  adopted. 

On  the  31st  of  October  the  camp  at  Edinburgh  was 
broken  up  and  the  march  begun.  The  Princess  army 
now  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  about  half  the  num- 
ber commanded  by  Mar  at   Perth  thirty  years  earlier. 


] 
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There  were  about  three  hundred  mounted  men,  either  as 
dragoons  or  regular  cavaby.  Thirteen  regiments  were 
classified  as  Highland,  because  they  were  separately 
commanded  by  their  diiefs  or  chieftains.  About  haU 
the  army  only  was  thus  distributed ;  yet  in  the  other  half^ 
formed  into  laiger  regiments,  and  called  Lowland,  be- 
cause they  were  not  immediately  under  patriarchal  lead- 
ers, the  greater  number  of  men  were  Highlanders.  The 
army  was  in  exceUent  heart  and  condition,  for  they  had 
not  been  six  weeks  in  possession  of  the  capital,  and  the 
richest  part  of  Scotland,  in  vain.  They  had  been  abund- 
antly fed,  and  possessed  clothes  and  arms,  with  even  a 
park  of  artillery.  The  commissariat  requisitions  were  so 
issued  as  to  incUcate  a  march  on  Wade's  forces  in  the  east, 
though  the  west  was  the  real  destination.  While  one 
division,  under  Lord  Geoige  Murray,  immediately  took 
the  western  route  by  Peebles  and  Mofi&t,  the  other,  with 
the  Prince  at  its  head,  professed  to  start  in  the  eastward 
direction,  but  turned  westward  through  Lauder  and  Kelsa 
It  joined  the  other  division  on  the  9th,  near  Reddings,  in 
Cumberland.  The  same  reluctance  to  cross  the  Border 
which  had  perplexed  Kenmure  and  his  friends  in  17 15, 
appeared,  though  in  a  mitigated  form ;  and  many  of  the 
Highlanders  silently  disappeared,  and  found  their  stealthy 
way  back  to  their  own  mountains. 

On  the  loth  the  army  surrounded  Carlisle,  which,  like 
Edinburgh,  possessed  dilapidated  fortifications  adapted 
to  the  age  when  England  and  Scotland  were  at  war,  but 
neglected  in  later  times.  Again  municipal  authority  was 
relied  on  for  warlike  protection,  and  proved  wanting. 
There  was  no  disaffection  in  the  town,  but  very  little 
capacity  to  defend  it  The  mayor,  publishing  to  the 
world  that  he  was  no  Scots  Patterson,  but  Pattison,  a 
loyal  Englishman,  ofiered  defiance.  The  main  body  of 
the  rebel  army  was  called  ofi*  by  an  expectation  of  en- 
countering Wade's  force  among  the  neighbouring  hills; 
but  the  movement  was  premature,  and  the  investment 
was  resumed  on  the  13th,  when  the  army  professed  to 
cut  approaching  works,  and  raise  a  battery. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Edinburgh  reached  the 
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north  of  England,  the  militia  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred,  were  raised, 
and  united  with  the  citizens  of  Carlisle — who,  it  was  said, 
should  have  mustered  four  himdred  fighting  men — in  the 
defence  of  the  town.  In  the  castle  there  were  some 
eighty  invalids,  whose  age  and  infirmity  justified  their 
tide.  There  were  two  old  artillerymen  among  them ;  and 
eighty  of  the  militia  were  appointed  to  act  as  gunners. 
The  few  small  guns  on  the  wklls  were  fired ;  but,  as  the 
improvised  artillerymen  saw,  with  little  effect,  and  to 
defend  the  town  was  at  once  seen  to  be  hopeless.  A 
deputation  was  sent  from  the  town  to  treat  They  brought 
back  the  unwelcome  answer  that  the  town  alone  would 
not  be  received  on  terms,  and  that,  unless  the  castle  were 
included,  there  would  be  a  general  pillage,  and  no  quarter. 
Colonel  Durand,  the  commander,  was  vexatiously  situated. 
Unaccustomed  to  civil  war,  the  citizens  had  no  idea  of 
submission  to  military  command.  He  was  resisted  in 
efforts  to  organise  the  force  within  the  city.  Even  the 
knocking  down  of  walls,  and  the  cutting  of  valuable 
hedges,  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  a  lodgment,  met  with 
resistance  and  murmurs.  The  militia  and  other  professed 
defenders,  indeed,  did  much  as  they  pleased ;  and  there  was 
so  little  uniformity  among  them  diat  their  pieces  were  of 
all  variety  of  bores,  and  could  not  be  supplied  with  bullets 
from  the  stores  in  the  castle.  Colonel  Durand  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  even  get  them  to  agree  to  an 
arrangement  that  no  drum  should  beat  without  tus  consent 
or  knowledge.  Some  volunteers  who  had  joined  him 
changed  their  views,  and  left  him  "  to  a  man."  To  de- 
fend a  great  range  of  dilapidated  works  with  the  eighty 
invalids  would  have  been  preposterous,  even  if  it  had  not 
endangered  the  dty;  and  Colonel  Durand  and  his  officers, 
assembled  in  council  of  war,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
''the  castle  being  not  tenable,  it  is  for  his  majesty's  service 
that  it  be  abandoned." 

He  was  tried  by  court-martial ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
he  had  done  everything  capable  of  being  done,  he  was 
honourably  acquitted. 

On  the  1 8th  the  Prince  entered  Carlisle  on  a  white 
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horse,  with  a  hundied  pipers  playing  before  him,  whose 
shrill  music  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  the  citizens  with 
confidence  in  their  grotesque  conquerors.  The  acquisition 
was  an  important  one ;  it  was  the  first  fortification  occupied 
by  the  insurgents,  and  it  had  long  been  known  as  the  key 
of  a  great  national  thorough&re.  A  considerable  amount 
of  property,  which  had  been  removed  into  the  castle  as  a 
place  of  security,  was  allowed  to  be  restored  to  its  owners. 
The  troops  acquired  some  valuable  arms,  and  it  will  easily 
be  understood  to  have  been  with  no  small  exultation  that 
the  Highlanders  found  in  the  arsenal  the  broadswords  and 
dirks  which  had  been  taken  firom  their  kinsmen  at  the 
surrender  of  Preston.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Prince 
required  a  subsidy  of  ;£'2o,ooo  to  relieve  the  city  firom 
pillage ;  but  this  is  doubted,  along  with  the  assertion  that 
he  created  Thomas  Cappock,  who  served  as  an  officer  in 
his  army.  Bishop  of  Carlisle.^ 

Leaving  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  hold  Carlisle  Castle, 
the  army  resumed  its  march  on  the  22d  It  canied  with 
it  elements  of  internal  discord  that  lost  to  it,  or  at  least 
crippled,  its  ablest  officer.  The  ostensible  rivalry  lay  be- 
tween Drummond  and  Lord  Geoige  Murray,  and  in  the 
end  each  resigned  his  command.  It  was  said  of  Murray 
that  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  value  of  his  sendees,  and 
showed  a  touch  of  arrogance  even  to  the  Prince.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Prince,  though  more 
genial  in  nature,  was  as  completely  possessed  with  the 
divinity  of  his  position  as  his  father  had  shown  himself  to 
be,  and  did  not  consider  the  value  of  a  good  general  as 
a  thing  to  weigh  against  it.  Murray  acted  in  the  end  with 
dignity.  By  a  sort  of  understanding  with  his  comrades  he 
gave  them  his  services  without  a  command ;  and  they  had 
substantial  benefit  firom  his  guidance  in  difficulties  and 
dangers. 

The  Highlanders  made  an  orderly  march.  The  peas 
antry  of  the  north  of  England,  at  first  alarmed,  found  they 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  flocked  to  see  the  procession  of 
men  in  strange  and  gaudy  attire.     But  there  came  no 


^  Curlisle  in  174  Si  p.  102. 
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recruits,  and  there  was  sometfaing  ominous  even  in  the 
undisturbed  march,  as  if  the  whole  were  a  vain  show. 
The  Cumbrian  and  Northumbrian  gentry  kept  aloof. 
Some  of  them,  remembering  the  loyalty  of  their  ancestors, 
had  a  kind  diought  for  &e  forlorn  descendant  of  the 
Charleses ;  but  they  had  not  enough  of  practical  Jacobit- 
ism  to  peril  for  it  all  that  was  dear  to  themselves  per- 
sonally, and  to  increase  the  chances  of  protracted  civil 
war  witih  a  Government  so  strong  as  that  of  Britain.  The 
ladies  of  such  families  could  not  help  feeling  a  warm  sym- 
pathy with  the  gallant  youth  and  his  forlorn  attempt 
When  he  occupied  the  house  of  one  of  them,  Mrs  War- 
wick, the  daughter  of  Howard  of  Castle  Corby,  he  was 
entertained  widi  all  state  and  kindness  in  the  "  oak  par- 
lour;" and  as  he  departed,  the  Tory  lady  of  Cavsilier 
descent  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  May  God  bless  him  1 "  ^ 
The  hospitality  and  the  good-natured  benediction  pretty 
well  expressed  the  fall  extent  of  Jacobite  feeling  through- 
out her  class. 

The  continued  direction  of  the  march  towards  London 
was  the  wish  of  the  Prince,  and  seems  to  have  been 
moodily  acquiesced  in  by  Lord  George  Murray.  It  pro- 
ceeded with  much  regularity  and  uniformity.  The  force 
which  left  Carlisle  was  4500.  It  was  divided  so  as  gener- 
ally to  keep  the  van  a  da3r's  journey  in  advance,  that  the 
rear  division,  with  which  the  Prince  marched,  might  occupy 
the  quarters  evacuated  by  their  comrades.  In  the  latter 
days  of  November — equivalent  to  the  earlier  days  of 
December  by  modem  style — they  were  naturally  exposed 
to  sufferings  from  cold.  They  generally,  however,  so 
arranged  their  double  march,  as  at  night  to  reach  one 
of  the  comfortable  old  English  market-towns.  They  re- 
tained their  character  for  honesty  and  discipline ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  some  devastation  in  hen-roosts, 
and  exaction  of  the  tempting  articles  displayed  in  shops. 
The  main  grievance,  however,  of  the  English  from  this 
strange  march,  appears  to  have  directed  itself  to  the  habits 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  risk 

^  Carlisle  in  I745>  P*  4^* 
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of  their  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  national  cutaneous  disease 
in  their  places  of  repose.^ 

On  the  2ist  the  advanced  division  of  the  anny  reached 
Penrith,  and  thence  passing  through  Shap,  Kendal,  Lan- 
caster, and  Garstang,  the  whole  force  was  concentrated 
on  the  a  7th  at  Preston,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
previous  rebellion.  Some  relics  of  the  old  Jacobite  spirit 
arose  here  to  cheer  the  adventurers,  whose  progress  smce 
they  left  Carlisle  had  been  through  a  people  utterly  un- 
susceptible to  their  cause,  if  not  resolutely  hostile.  Now 
the  bells  were  rung,  some  people  shouted  in  the  streets, 
and  they  received  their  first  English  adherent  of  consider- 
ation in  the  unfortunate  Major  Townley.  As  twice  be- 
fore a  Scots  force  had  been  mined  at  this  point,  there 
was  a  slight  presentiipent  among  the  imaginative  High- 
landers that  they  were  not  to  pass  the  barrier ;  but  &is 
was  overcome  by  Lord  Geoi^ge  Murray,  who  judiciously 
braved  it  by  at  once  quartering  a  portion  of  the  army  be- 
yond the  charmed  line.  The  march  was  resumed  on  the 
28th.  It  had  become  extremely  momentous,  for  Lan- 
caster was  still  the  centre  of  the  remains  of  Ei^lish  Jaco- 
bidsm.  Here,  if  anywhere,  they  were  to  be  strengthened; 
and  Lord  Geoige  Murray,  with  any  others  who  considered 
the  contest  as  an  afiair  of  this  world,  knew  that  they  were 
now  trying  that  last  chance,  after  which  despair  must 
look  them  in  the  face. 

On  the  sQth  the  army  reached  Manchester.  There 
the  town-crier  was  sent  round  to  warn  all  persons  ow- 
ing public  money,  by  arrears  of  taxes  or  otherwise,  that 
they  could  safely  make  payment  only  to  John  Murray, 
Esq.,  secretary  to  his  royal  highness.  An  order  more 
effective  was  issued  for  a  general  illumination  and  the 
ringing  of  bells.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  the 
invaders  found  divided  opinion  and  fiiends.  As  an  old 
capital  of  a  district,  the  Lancashire  gentry,  who  were 

^  There  is  an  ample  and  expressive  account  of  the  afflictions  of  the 
English  from  this  source,  in  a  curious  and  amusing  pamphlet  called 
'  A  journey  through  part  of  England  and  Scotland  along  with  the 
Army  under  the  command  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumbeiland.' 
410. 
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chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  still  had  their  town-houses  in  the 
borough ;  but  they  were  now  outbalanced  by  the  manu£EU> 
turing  interest,  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  and  thoroughly 
lo^al  in  opinion.  Here  the  Prince  obtained  a  subsidy  of 
^3000,  and  the  recruits  were  numerous  enough  to  form 
a  small  r^ment  numbering  less  than  two  hundred  men. 
To  see  this  as  the  dimax  oi  all  the  high  hopes  fh>m  the 
Jacobites  of  Lancaster,  must  have  been  almost  more  bitter 
than  the  obdurate  hostility  of  the  other  districts. 

The  anny  left  Manchester  on  the  ist  of  December, 
marching  straight  for  London.  Reaching  Macclesfield  in 
the  evening,  it  was  known  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  leift  London  on  the  25th  of  November,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force  in  Staffordshire.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  false  move  on  Congleton,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  him.  Lord  Geoxge  Murray  himself  under- 
took this  arduous  and  subordinate  operation.  It  was  of 
a  kind  for  which  Highland  troops,  with  their  fleet  unem- 
barrassed movements,  were  always  peculiarly  adapted, 
and  it  was  quite  successful.  On  the  3d,  Lord  George  left 
Congleton,  and  on  the  4th  the  whole  army  entered  Derby 
in  triumphant  display.  But  it  was  time  for  those  who  saw 
beyond  the  moment  to  view  seriously  their  position,  and 
consider  what  was  to  be  done.  Their  career  had  been  a 
romance.  They  had  marched  through  nearly  three  hun- 
dred mOes  of  hostile  territory,  had  eluded  two  armies,  and 
were  within  a  hundred  and  tiiirty  miles  of  London.  They 
might  reach  and  overpower  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire ;  and  if  human  lives  were  toys,  the  game  of  for- 
feits would  be  a  pleasant  and  exhilarating  one.  But  to 
men  like  Lord  George  Murray,  who  expected  no  miracles, 
and  deemed  the  interests  they  had  put  in  stake  serious, 
the  juncture  required  momentous  reflection. 

It  has  been  usual,  of  late,  to  speak  of  the  march  to 
Derby  as  an  enterprise  which,  had  it  been  continued,  was 
extremely  likely  to  overturn  the  Hanover  settlement,  and 
restore  die  Stewarts  to  the  throne.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  shut  himself  up  for  one 
whole  day,  and  was  accessible  to  no  one,  that  he  might 
deliberate  whether  or  not  he  would  transfer  his  allegiance 
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10  the  Pretender.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  king 
had  many  of  his  most  predoos  effects  embarked  in  barges 
at  the  Tower  quays,  in  preparation  for  momentary  fli^t 
But  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  of  these  statements, 
nor  a  particle  of  probability  in  them,  with  all  allowance 
for  the  Duke  of  Newcasde's  folly,  and  the  king's  reliance 
on  Hanover.  It  is  true  that  Fielding  said,  *^  When  the 
Highlanders,  by  a  most  incredible  march,  got  between  the 
duke's  army  and  the  metropolis,  they  struck  terror  into 
it  scarce  to  be  credited."  And  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  approach  of  five  or  six  thousand  savage  warriors  on 
an  open  dty  should  produce  consternation  enough,  with- 
out any  anticipation  that  it  could  effect  a  revolution. 

While  the  Highlanders  were  on  their  march,  the  chief 
tribulation  of  the  Government  came  out  of  a  demand 
why  they  permitted  an  occurrence  so  troublesome  and 
alarming.  Hence,  on  the  29th  of  October,  came  a  debate 
in  the  Commons,  on  a  motion  for  a  committee  '^  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  progress  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scot- 
land." The  motion,  involvmg  a  censure  on  the  Adminis- 
tration, was  lost  by  194  to  112 ;  but  the  debate  told  on  the 
public  mind.  Mr  Winnington,  in  defending  the  Govern- 
ment, asked  how  it  could  have  been  supposed  ^*  that  a 
few  Scots  Highlanders  would  be  so  mad  as  to  take  it  into 
their  heads,  that,  without  any  foreign  assistance,  they  could 
conquer  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  especially  after 
the  Parliament  and  the  whole  nation  had,  upon  occasion 
of  the  late  threatened  invasion,  so  unanimously  declared 
for  the  support  of  our  present  Government"  ^  But  the 
answer  was,  that  these  Highlanders  were  mad  enough  for 
such  an  attempt — ^that  they  had  been  long  known  to  be 
so,  and  that  no  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  the  madmen 
from  mischief,  at  a  time  when  the  land  forces  supported 
by  Britain  contributed  upwards  of  20,000  men  to  Flanders, 
to  conduct  a  war  in  which  the  country  had  no  interest* 

»  Pari.  Hist,  xiv.  1372. 

'  In  1744  the  estimates  were  for  21,358  effectiye  men  (ofhcen 
taduded),  to  be  employed  in  Flanders,  and  for  19,028  effectire  men 
for  guards,  garrisons,  and  other  services. 
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lliere  was  something,  however,  in  the  consideration  that  the 
war  in  Flanders  kept  France  from  attempting  an  invasion, 
and  adjouining  the  great  European  contest  to  British  soil. 

In  fact,  however,  immediately  on  the  news  of  Cope's 
defeat  reaching  London,  the  Government  had  become 
active.  The  king,  who  was  at  Hanover,  returned.  Three 
battalions  of  guards,  and  seven  regiments  of  infantiy, 
were  recalled  from  Flanders.  Six  thousand  Dutch  troops 
were  called  over.  They  could  be  spared  with  peculiar 
convenience,  for  they  were  part  of  the  garrisons  of  Tour- 
nay  and  Dendermonde,  which  had  capitvdated  under  terms 
not  to  serve  in  the  war  before  ist  January  1747 — a.  stipu- 
lation supposed  not  to  apply  to  the  suppression  of  an  in- 
ternal rebellion,  unless  Continental  troops  should  assist 
the  rebels.  The  forces  thus  available  were  put  under  the 
command  of  General  Wade,  and  were  the  first  army  which 
the  insuigents  had  evaded  in  their  march. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  king's 
second  son,  was  called  over  from  the  Low  Country  cam- 
paign, bringing  with  him  an  additional  body  of  troops, 
from  which,  with  recruits  in  England,  he  made  out  an 
effective  force  of  10,000  men.  This  was  the  second  army 
which  the  insuigents  had  evaded ;  so  that  there  were  two 
armies,  each  laiger  than  their  own,  between  them  and 
Scotland.  A  third,  to  defend  the  capital,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  king  himself,  an  experienced  leader  and 
thoroughly  brave,  was  to  have  the  aid  of  the  venerable 
Marshd  Stair,  the  first  British  general  of  that  age,  whose 
genius,  had  he  been  actively  engaged,  might  have  given  a 
different  aspect  to  the  civil  war.  Tlie  force  to  be  thus 
illustriously  directed  was  formed  in  camp  at  Finchley 
Common,  and  being  created  out  of  London  materials, 
was  not  viewed  with  great  respect  It  has  had  the  fortune 
to  be  immortalised  in  that  powerfiil  picture  by  Hogarth, 
in  which  he  rendered  gross  caricature  sublime,  and  carried 
to  its  utmost  the  propensity  of  the  Englishman  to  enjoy 
that  ridicule  of  his  own  military  attempts  which  he  can- 
not endure  from  any  other  nation. 

While  these  preparations  went  on  in  England,  the  con- 
dition of  Scotland,  whither  the  Highlanders  resumed  their 
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march,  was  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  left 
it    On  the  13th  of  November  the  judges  and  other  official 
people  returned  to  Edinburgh  amid  the  discharge  of  guns 
from  the  castle,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  music-bells. 
Gardiner's  and  Hamilton's  dragoons,  with  two  regiments 
of  foot,  were  quartered  in  the  town.     Parties  left  by  the 
insurgents  at  Perth  and  Dundee  were  endangered  by 
threatened  attacks  from  the  citizens.    Several  corps  of 
volunteers  were  formed,  among  which  Glasgow  gave  the 
largest  contingent    There  was  a  strong  feeling,  if  not 
quite  in  favour  of  the  Government,  yet  decidedly  against 
the  insurgents,  in  the  south-western  towns,  the  old  seat 
of  the  Covenant    Dumfries  had  sent  a  party  on  the  traces 
of  the  insurgent  army,  which  seized  their  tents  and  other 
valuable  baggage  at  Lockerby.     The  new  generation  of 
Cameronians,  who  still  possessed  their  Other's  broad- 
swords and  a  few  rusty  muskets,  embodied  themselves 
into  a  self-regulated  regiment,  stated  to  be  700  strong. 
According  to  their  usual  isolated  pertinacity,  they  would 
promise  no  allegiance  to  any  side  in  the  dispute ;  but 
though  the  Jacobites  still  entertained  some  hopes  from  their 
wrong-headedness,  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  they  found 
it  necessary,  they  would  have  fought  for  the  king,  uncove- 
nanted  as  he  was;  and  wherever  small  portions  of  their  body 
became  embroiled,  it  was  always  against  the  Jacobites. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Lord  President,  Duncan  Forbes, 
on  the  first  rumour  of  the  Prince's  landing,  repaired  to 
his  own  mansion  of  Culloden,  the  seat  at  once  of  danger 
and  of  usefulness.  A  statesman  and  a  man  of  business — 
yet,  from  the  position  of  his  paternal  estates  and  his  own 
habits,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Highland  social  S3rstem — ^no  other  person  was  so  well 
fitted  to  accomplish  what  moral  influence  could  do^  to 
restrain  the  chiefs  and  save  them  from  ruin.  He  knew 
this,  and  set  himself  to  the  task  with  the  more  resolution 
and  energy  that  he  was  bitterly  conscious  of  the  supine- 
ness  of  those  who  had  more  responsibility  for  the  peace 
of  the  country.  He  was  at  first  associated  with  Cope's 
force ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  glad  when  that  com- 
mander removed  fh)m  a  neighbourhood  where  his  ignor- 
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ince  of  Highland  warfare  exposed  him  to  annihilation, 
should  he  be  tempted  to  fight  the  main  army  of  the  in- 
surgents in  the  mountains.  The  President  received 
twenty  blank  commissions  to  form  independent  com- 
panies, under  the  chiefs  inclined  to  take  the  Government 
side.  In  the  letter  conve3ring  them,  he  was  told,  with  a 
thoughtlessness  productive  to  him  of  many  sad  misgiv- 
ings, that  the  Government  would  defray  whatever  cost  he 
incurred  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  as  if  the  fortune 
or  credit  of  a  private  gentleman  could  support  an  army. 
His  disposal  of  this  authority  required  extreme  delicacy 
and  tact ;  and  in  his  unsupported  solitude  he  conducted 
an  unremitting  correspondence  with  the  heads  of  clans. 
His  eflforts  are  believed  to  have  kept  ten  thousand  men 
out  of  the  insurrection.  The  two  important  chiefs  of 
Skye  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  secured  by  him  before 
they  had  the  temptation  of  example,  and,  somewhat  un- 
expectedly, continued  true.  He  had  a  &r  more  subtle 
diplomatist  to  deal  with  in  his  neighboiu-  and  occasional 
boon  companion^  Lovat  He  knew  well  the  nature  of 
the  treacherous  old  barbarian,  and  watched  him  with  such 
a  calm  but  sleepless  eye  as  a  political  resident  from  our 
Eastern  empire  may  have  kept  on  the  motions  of  some 
dangerous  Afghan  chief  or  Ameer  of  Scinde.  He  was  not 
to  throw  away  denunciations  or  suspicions,  but  discoursed 
matters  in  ordinary  courtesy  with  the  old  man,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  covering,  under  a  profusely  bland  and  exuber* 
antly  kind  exterior,  the  blackest  treachery. 

Lovat  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Prince  inunediately 
on  his  landing,  who  is  said  to  have  recommended  that 
the  first  step  should  be  to  secure  the  President,  alive  or 
dead.  The  evidence  for  this  is  little  better  than  tradi- 
tional; but  Lovafs  character  suffers  no  material  injury 
in  its  being  believed.  His  ardour  was  much  subdued  by 
the  absence  of  two  expected  documents,  which  the  Prince 
had,  accidentally  it  appears,  failed  to  bring  with  him — 
the  one  a  commission  to  Lovat  to  act  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces ;  the  other,  a  patent  creating  him  Duke 
of  Eraser.  Turning  in  the  other  direction,  he  clamorously 
demanded  arms  from  the  Government,  that  his  clan  might 
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defend  themselves  from  the  rebels,  and  take  the  field  for 
"  the  king,"— chuckling  no  doubt  internally  when  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  suspected  what  he  meant  by  the 
equivocal  title.  But  Forbes  had,  like  many  honest  men, 
a  deep  insight  into  character.  He  offered  Lovat  one  of 
the  blank  commissions ;  but  the  arms  he  had  not  to  give. 
He  did  not  wholly  despair  of  gaining  the  old  chief  by 
judicious  appeals  to  his  interest  Lovat  remained  in  a 
condition  of  painfid  uncertainty,  until  the  battle  of  Pres- 
ton made  him — ^viewing  the  matter  from  his  position  as  a 
Highland  chief — decide  that  the  Prince's  was  the  gain- 
ing cause. 

Still  he  desired  to  keep  a  firm  hold  of  both  sides,  and 
resolved  to  send  his  dan  to  the  Prince,  while  he  stayed  at 
home  professing  loyalty.  In  the  one  direction  he  sent  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Murray,  saying  that  he  had  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  his  king  and  country  his  eldest  son,  his  hope 
as  a  father,  and  the  darling  of  his  life,  who  wzls  to  march 
with  fifteen  hundred  men ;  while,  at  his  earliest  conveni- 
ence, he  wrote  to  the  President  bewailing  his  sad  lot  as 
the  parent  of  a  frantic  and  abandoned  son,  who,  defying 
all  his  exhortations,  entreaties,  and  threats,  had  madly 
resolved  to  raise  the  clan  in  wicked  rebellion  both  against 
the  best  of  kings,  and  that  heart-broken  pareQt  whose 
grey  hairs  he  was  bringing  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Forbes 
answered  that  the  rashness  of  the  youth  was  deeply  to 
be  regretted,  for  there  was  a  popular  belief,  not  easily  to 
be  shaken,  that  Lovat  had  great  influence  with  his  dan ; 
and  since  he  had  taken  them  from  the  ranks  of  the  rebds 
in  17 15,  and  made  them  fight  for  the  Hanover  succession, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  his  friends  to  convince  the 
Government  that  he  could  not  have  restrained  them  on 
this  occasion  had  he  pleased.  So  the  farce  went  on  until 
the  President  knew  that  he  was  in  danger,  and  fortified 
Culloden  House  in  time  to  protect  himself  from  seizure 
by  a  party  of  Frasers.  At  the  conclusion  of  November, 
young  Fraser  marched  southwards  with  the  clan.  Lovat 
was  seized  and  retained  as  a  hostage  in  Inverness,  whence 
he  soon  escaped.  The  retreat  from  Derby  came  to  dis- 
turb his  resolution,  and  he  endeavoured  to  call  back  his 
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son ;  but  the  young  man  disdained  desertion,  and  stood 
by  his  adopted  cause. 

Forbes  had,  in  his  later  operations,  the  aid  of  a  military 
coadjutor,  Lord  Loudoun,  an  able  and  honest  commander. 
The  independent  companies  to  be  put  imder  his  com- 
mand were  filled  up  by  the  two  great  chiefs  of  Skye,  by 
the  MacKenzies  of  Kintail,  Lord  Sutherland's  numerous 
clan,  the  MacKLays,  the  Rosses,  and  the  Grants.  This 
body  held  Inverness,  and  overawed  the  disaffected  in  the 
far  north. 

In  the  mean  time  the  insurrection  took  a  totally  new 
aspect  along  the  east  coast  of  the  northern  Lowlands, 
where  a  French  force  had  arrived.  Though  France  and 
Britain  had  mutually  declared  war  against  each  other  in 
1744,  it  was  in  conjunction  with  Continental  alliances  and 
combinations,  which  had  no  reference  to  a  divided  claim 
on  the  throne  of  Britain.  Ere  a  French  force  could  act  so 
as  to  count  one  portion  of  the  British  people  friendly  and 
the  other  hostile,  a  separate  diplomatic  arrangement  was 
formally  necessary.  A  treaty  was  arranged  on  the  23d  of 
October  between  the  Marquis  of  Aigenson  for  the  French 
Government,  and  Colonel  O'Brien  for  Prince  Charles,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  France  should  aid  the  enterprise 
by  defending  die  provinces  submitting  to  King  James,  and 
counting  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  friends  or  enemies  as 
they  aided  or  opposed  the  "  Prince-Regent"  As  an  in- 
stalment of  the  promised  aid,  a  thousand  men  sailed  from 
Dunkirk,  under  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  was  bom  in 
France,  and  a  French  subject  They  reached  Montrose 
at  the  end  of  November.  The  introduction  of  this  ele- 
ment into  the  war,  though  small  in  itself,  was  effective  in 
neutralising  a  large  portion  of  the  Government  force.  It 
enabled  the  French  to  demand  that  the  six  thousand  Dutch 
auxiliaries,  who  had  agreed  at  the  session  of  Toumay  not 
to  bear  arms  against  France,  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
active  force  in  the  war ;  and  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
Lord  John  sent  notice  to  their  commander.  Count  Nassau, 
that  he  required  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation. 

The  French  troops  allied  themselves  with  the  insurgents 
gathered  chiefly  under  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  in  the  norths 
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and  greatly  astonished  the  people  in  the  Braes  of  Angus 
and  the  interior  of  Aberdeenshire,  by  the  presence  in  their 
remote  hamlets  of  French  soldiers.  Lord  Lewis  expected 
to  bring  a  great  force  from  the  braes  and  lowlands  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff ;  but  he  was  encomitered  by  two  im- 
pediments. The  Highland  following  of  his  house  would 
not  move  without  a  hint  from  the  duke  himself  and  the 
duke  either  did  not  choose  or  did  not  dare  to  give  that 
hint,  so  that  they  stood  stilL  The  Lowland  peasantry,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
civil  wars  to  ndly  round  the  banner  of  the  house  of  Gor- 
don, claimed  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and 
disposing  of  their  allegiance  as  they  pleased.  Lord  Lewis 
found  an  active  coadjutor  in  the  zealous  Aberdeenshire 
laird,  Moir  of  ^tonywood  ;  but  their  efforts  to  raise  a  force 
met  with  little  success.  In  the  more  populous  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  they  were  counter- 
acted by  the  mob ;  in  other  places,  they  were  met  by  mere 
quiet  obstinacy.  Among  the  people  there  was  no  longer 
a  preponderance  of  Episcopacy.  The  Established  clergy, 
seated  among  them  in  quietness  during  a  whole  generation, 
infused  their  influence  through  them,  and  neutralised  the 
Jacobite  leaven.^ 

When  Lord  Lewis  and  his  coadjutor  saw  the  Highland 
chiefs  using  force  with  effect,  they  proposed  to  employ  the 
same  means.  Lord  Lewis  issued  a  proclamation  in  name 
of  the  Prince,  demanding  a  well-found  soldier  for  each 
;^ioo  of  valued  rent,  or  a  sum  of  j£s  ^  substitute-money; 
and  he  gave  instructions  that  where  neither  alternative  was 
adopted,  parties  were  to  bum  all  the  houses  and  grain  on 
the  lands.^  But,  finding  it  impossible  to  coerce  a  majority, 
he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  empty  threats,  and 
the  conclusion  that  he  and  his  coadjutor  had  undertaken  an 
unthankful  business,  and  had  "  to  deal  with  a  set  of  low- 
minded  grovelling  wretches,  who  prefer  their  own  interest 
to  the  good  of  their  country,  or  the  indispensable  duty  they 
owe  to  their  lawful  Prince." 

A   detachment   from   the   independent    companies  at 

'  Letters  to  the  Laird  of  Stoii3rwood — Spalding  Cluhi  403. 
*  Gent  Mag.,  1846,  29. 
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Inverness  was  sent  across  the  Spey  to  counteract  the 
exertions  of  Lord  Lewis.  They  were  cliiefly  MacLeod 
Highlanders,  and  Gordon  met  them  with  a  mixed  assem- 
blage from  Lord  John  Drummond's  French  auxiliaries, 
and  the  Lowlandezs  and  Highlanders  of  the  Gordon  coun- 
try. It  was  somewhat  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing  tone 
of  the  war  to  find  a  band  of  pure  Highlanders  from  the 
west  fighting  for  the  Government  against  this  motley 
assembly.  They  had  a  skirmish  at  Inverury,  on  the  Don, 
in  December.  It  was  not  bitterly  contested;  but  the  Mac- 
Leods, being  by  far  the  weaker  party,  retreated  to  Elgin.  ^ 

While  these  things  went  on,  the  Erasers  and  other  clans 
had  assembled  at  Perth  under  Lord  Strathallan,  and 
formed  an  army  of  reserve  for  the  Prince  on  his  return 
from  England. 

Such  was  the  general  situation  when,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobite  army  assembled  at 
Derby  sat  in  anxious  council  To  those  who  believed 
that  dieir  cause,  whether  it  were  divine  or  human,  required 
the  support  of  a  sufficient  military  force,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  a  retreat  back  to  Scotland.  The  order  for  this 
was  made  by  Lord  Geoi^e  Murray,  who,  in  this  act  of 
unwelcome  wisdom,  reached  the  climax  of  his  devoted 
services  to  the  cause  he  had  adopted.  He  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  rear,  with  a  great  preponderance  of  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  march,  and  performed  his 
duties  with  rigid  firmness. 

The  retreat  was  begun  with  so  much  secrecy  and  ra- 
pidity, that  the  army  had  been  two  days  on  the  march 
ere  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  knew  that  it  had  begun. 
He  now  procured  additional  horses,  and  employed  the 
dragoons,  and  all  the  other  available  mounted  men,  in 
pursuit  When  they  reached  Macclesfield  on  the  loth, 
the  Highlanders  were  two  days  ahead.  At  Preston,  the 
pursuers  were  reinforced  by  a  party  of  Wade's  horse, 
which,  sent  to  intercept  the  retreat,  had  arrived  too  late. 


^  See,  for  many  of  the  minute  particulars  of  the  subsidiary  opera- 
tions, the  Diary  of  the  Rer.  John  Bisset,  in  the  Miscellany  of  the 
Spalding  Club. 
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On  the  17  th,  when  the  Prince  and  the  van  were  far  ahead, 
Lord  George  Murray  had  been  detained  at  Shap  by  inci- 
dental impediments.  Early  next  morning,  horsemen  were 
seen  hovering  on  the  heights,  indicating  that  the  duke's 
army  was  overtaking  the  fugitives.  Lord  George,  true  to 
his  character,  desired  to  fight,  and  sent  forwud  to  the 
Prince  for  reinforcements.  They  were  refused,  and  Col- 
onel Roy  Stewart,  who  bore  the  request,  brought  back 
directions  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Murray,  however,  re- 
solved to  attempt  a  check  on  the  pursuit.  He  had  about 
a  thousan4  men,  consisting  of  Roy  Stewart's  regiment, 
MacPhersons,  and  Glengarry  MacDonalds.  He  posted 
himself  to  abide  an  attack  at  the  village  of  Clifton,  where 
there  was  a  hedge  on  one  side,  and  the  wall  of  the  Lons- 
dale enclosures  on  the  other.  The  dragoons  dismounted 
to  serve  in  their  proper  capacity  as  infantry.  Their  num- 
bers cannot  be  known,  but  the  Jacobite  writers  say  they 
amounted  to  4000.  The  moon  was  in  the  second  quar- 
ter, and  as  the  sky  was  cloudy,  there  were  intervals  of 
obscurity  and  bright  moonlight.  In  one  of  these.  Lord 
George  saw  from  his  covered  position  the  body  of  English 
troops  marching  towards  the  enclosures.  He  ordered  an 
instant  charge.  It  was  made  with  the  usual  Highland 
impetuosity,  and  the  dragoons  fell  back,  with  the  loss  of 
a  considerable  number  of  men.  The  Highlanders  then 
resumed  their  rapid  march,  and  pursued  it  unmolested. 

The  skirmish  at  Clifton  is  a  trifling  affair  if  we  look 
merely  to  the  contest  and  the  casualties.  But  the  ground 
where  it  occurred  is  interesting  as  showing  how  critical 
it  was,  as  a  narrow  escape.  One  can  believe  that  a  mat- 
ter of  half  an  hour's  delay  might  have  brought  the  de- 
struction of  the  Prince's  army,  and  anticipated  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  project  They  had  just  left  the  open  country, 
and  had  almost  but  not  quite  entered  a  strong  line  of 
defences.  The  safety  thus  reached  was  in  a  district 
distributed  in  strongly  fenced  and  timbered  enclosures, 
only  penetrated  by  roads  affording  here  and  there  high 
banks  on  either  side :  the  age  of  the  houses  marking  the 
boundary  of  these  roads,  shows  that,  save  in  the  growth  of 
the  plantations,  the  place  for  purposes  of  defence  has 
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been  little  altered  since  the  night  when  it  sheltered  the 
Highlanders. 

The  next  critical  stage  in  the  retreat  was  Carlisle, 
reached  on  the  19th.  Some  proposed  that  the  works 
should  be  blown  up,  but  the  Prince  adopted  an  arrange- 
ment more  miserably  destructive.  A  garrison  of  300  was 
left  behind,  consisting  chiefly  of  Townle/s  Manchester 
regiment  The  officers,  if  not  also  the  common  soldiers, 
who  accepted  this  service,  were,  in  the  eyes  of  all  rational 
beings,  deliberately  doomed  to  destruction.  Of  the  high- 
spirited  devotion  which  made  them  abide  this  fate  without 
a  murmur,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  For  the  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  who  left  them  to  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  better  excuse  than  that  egotistic  fanatidsm  which 
made  every  calamity  endured  by  his  followers  in  the  cause 
of  his  house  a  simple  incident  in  their  line  of  duty,  which 
it  was  not  fitting  diat  he  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  pre- 
vent, or  regret  sSter  it  had  occurred. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  force  invested  Carlisle  on 
the  2ist  Some  preparations  had  been  made  for  defence, 
and  as  the  duke  had  no  cannon,  he  could  not  accomplish 
an  immediate  capture.  Some  ship^ns  were  brought  up 
from  Whitehaven ;  and  on  the  29th  the  garrison  saw,  that 
when  the  batteries  opened,  the  mouldering  walls  would  be 
strewed  in  ruin,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to  capitulate. 
In  some  accounts  of  the  affair  it  is  recklessly  said  that 
the  duke  gave  terms  of  capitulation,  and  broke  them  by 
delivering  the  garrison  over  to  the  law.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  memory  has  its  own  load  of  obloquy,  but 
treachery  and  falsehood  have  no  share  in  it  It  is  true 
that  the  governor  called  the  duke's  answer  to  their  ap- 
peal "  terms  of  capitulation : "  but  in  this  document  he 
said,  with  candid  harshness,  in  words  equivalent  to  those 
used  by  Wills  to  their  predecessors  at  Preston — "All  the 
terms  his  royal  highness  will  or  can  grant  to  the  rebel 
garrison  at  Carlisle  are,  that  they  shall  not  be  put  to  the 
sword,  but  be  reserved  for  the  king's  pleasure."^ 

After  the  fall  of  Carlisle  the  duke  returned  to  London, 

^^mmt^mm^mmmmmatmma^  •  .1  i     ■  ■      -  ■    1  1    -    11  1     i-         _     _ 

^  Carlisle  in  1745,  p.  153. 
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where  rumours  of  invasion  rendered  his  presence  desir- 
able. Wade  continued  to  command  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, while  General  ELawley  led  an  army  into  Scotland. 

The  insurgents,  on  crossing  the  swollen  Esk,  held  a  sort 
of  jubilee  on  retouching  Scots  ground.  Passing  through 
Dumfries — ^where  they  retaliated  the  hostility  of  the  citi- 
zens by  levying  contributions — on  the  24th  of  December, 
exhausted  and  resentful,  they  reached  the  crowded  city  of 
Glasgow,  whose  citizens  had  well  earned  their  wrath,  and 
expected  their  vengeance  Of  all  the  conununities,  in- 
deed, which  suffered  from  the  unprotected  state  of  the 
country,  the  city  of  Glasgow,  rapidly  rising  in  importance, 
had  the  strongest  ground  of  complaint  A  small  body  of 
troops  stationed  among  them  had  been  removed  on  the 
1 2th  of  August  A  meeting  was  presendy  called  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  who  acted  with  spirit  and  unanimity. 
It  was  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  were 
ready  to  be  embodied  in  a  loyal  corps,  but  there  were  no 
arms  for  them.  The  Glasgow  people,  fh)m  old  habit, 
could  look  on  Highlanders  only  as  banditti,  whose  object 
would  be  the  plunder  of  their  warerooms ;  and  their  re- 
spectable provost  is  found  complaining  that  business 
stands  still — that  the  custom-house  is  shut,  though  there 
are  4000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  undischarged — ^that  the 
manufeictories  have  stopped,  and  the  confidence  between 
man  and  man,  which  kept  up  the  busy  wheels  of  com- 
merce, is  suspended,  —  all  the  doing  of  a  party  in  the 
country,  whose  collective  wealth  is  not  ten  thousand  a- 
year.^  The  Glasgow  people  well  represented  what  the 
rest  of  the  Lowlands  would  have  been,  had  prosperity 
been  general.  They  applied  for  authority  to  raise  volun- 
teers, and  at  last  received  a  sign-manual.  They  were  still 
without  arms,  however,  and  found  that  there  was  no  au- 
thority in  Scotland  with  power  to  supply  them.  Afterwards 
one  thousand  stand  were  sent  under  an  escort  of  dragoons. 
Lord  Home  was  commissioned  to  command  their  volun- 
teers; and  in  a  few  days  they  raised  one  corps  of  siy 
hundred  men,  who  with  a  provision  of  subsistence  money 

^  Cochrane  Correspoivlenoe^  31. 
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for  two  months,  were  sent  to  the  defence  of  Stirling;  and 
another  of  the  same  nmnber,  who  were  retained  for  the 
protection  of  the  city.  ^ 

Glasgow  had  already  suffered  from  alarms.  At  one 
point  in  their  march  southward  the  Highlanders  were 
nearer  to  Glasgow  than  to  Edinburgh.  A  subsidy  of 
;^i 5,000  was  demanded  from  the  city  in  the  name  of 
King  James,  but  the  corporation  negotiated  a  compromise, 
the  army  agreeing  to  accept  of  ^5500.^  It  was  useless 
to  plead  this  as  a  discharge  in  fuU,  when  the  Jacobite 
army  reached  Glasgow.  The  first  demand  was  for  six 
thousand  EKghland  coats,  twelve  thousand  linen  shirts, 
six  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  and  tartan  hose,  six  thousand 
bonnets,  and  a  sum  of  money.  When  the  community 
grumbled  about  the  harsh  exaction,  they  were  told  that 
diey  were  rebels,  and  must  suffer.  Despondent,  from  the 
decay  of  trade  and  the  exactions  already  borne,  they  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  submit,  and  with  heavy  hearts  draw 
deeper  on  the  resources  which  a  few  years  of  prosperous 
industry  had  acquired  for  them.  The  provost  complained 
that  the  authority  of  the  rebels  was  worse  than  a  French 
— and  could  only  be  compared  to  a  Turkish — despotism. 
The  feeling  of  such  a  commimity  towards  the  Prince  and 
his  followers  was  of  course  in  utter  contrast  with  his  re- 
ception among  the  Jacobite  gentry  in  the  country.  The 
very  ladies,  as  the  provost  exultingly  records,  would  not 
accept  a  ball  at  his  Court,  or  go  near  it ;  and  were  even  so 
loyal  as  to  pronounce  him  fax  firom  good-looking.^ 

In  the  end,  however,  the  losses  of  the  Glasgow  citizens, 
from  their  signal  extent,  were  not  allowed,  like  those  of 
many  other  people,  to  remain  entirely  unrecompensed. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  were  awarded  to  the  town  by  a 
special  vote  of  Parliament,  which  was  carried,  by  the  per- 
severance of  some  Scots  members,  against  strong  oppo- 
sition, in  which  it  was  maintained  that  other  places  had 


^  Cochrane  Correspondence,  82. 

*  Paid,  as  we  are  told,  "mostly  in  money  and  bills,  and  part  ip 
goods.'' — Cochrane  Correspondence,  21. 

*  Cochrane  Correspondence,  6y. 
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borne  their  shaxe  in  the  general  suffering,  yet  were  unlikely 
to  be  allowed,  and  indeed  were  not  seeking,  compensation 
for  merely  doing  their  duty. 

After  remaining  a  week  in  Glasgow  the  army  marched 
towards  Stirling,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  fortress. 
After  some  opposition  they  got  possession  of  the  town ; 
but  General  Blakeney,  resolving  to  keep  the  castle,  put 
them  at  defiance.  The  army  was  now  joined  by  the 
Highlanders  assembled  at  Perth,  and  by  the  small  parties 
who  had  been  landed  from  time  to  time  in  vessels  from 
France,  including  a  few  refugee  Irish  in  the  French  ser- 
vice. Among  the  foreigners,  one  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able rank,  the  Marquis  Boyer  D'Eguille,  who  was  treated 
with  much  deference,  as  if  he  were  to  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  an  ambassador  from  the  French  Court,  whose  pre- 
sence was  the  forerunner  of  the  great  promised  auxiliaiy 
expedition.  On  the  ground  of  the  assured  succours  from 
France,  the  Prince  had  nominally  raised  the  pay  of  his 
men  on  their  return  to  Scotland,  and  promised  them  ten 
guineas  each  in  two  instalments, — the  one  on  the  landing 
of  the  French — ^the  other,  on  "The  Restoration."^  For- 
tune seemed  again  to  smile  upon  him.  His  army  was  &r 
larger,  than  it  had  ever  previously  been,  and  numbered 
about  9000  men. 

While  they  were  preparing  to  beside  Stirling,  news 
came  of  the  approach  of  Hawle/s  force,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  give  him  battie.  He  had  8000  men  under 
his  command,  including  1300  horse ;  and  he  was  joined 
by  1000  Argyle  Highlanders  under  Colonel  CampbeU. 
Marching  from  Edinburgh  westward,  through  Linlithgow, 
they  readied  the  bleak  muirs  round  Falkirk  just  as  the 
Prince's  army  might  be  indistinctly  seen  on  the  Plean 
Muir,  seven  miles  distant  Hawley  was  a  rough  and 
almost  brutal  man — a  disciplinarian  to  the  utmost  rigid- 
ity, and  destitute  of  tlie  quiet  punctiliousness  that  made 
severity  less  odious  in  the  hands  of  those  who  followed 
it  as  a  painful  duty  rather  than  a  satisfactoiy  occupation. 

1  March  of  the  Highland  Army — Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Clob, 
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He  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  ''undisciplined  nibbles/' 
and  for  those  who,  like  Cope,  had  been  discomfited  by 
them ;  and  he  had  loudly  proclaimed  the  exterminating 
severity  with  which  he  was  to  retaliate  on  the  presumption 
of  the  insurgents.  His  unfounded  assurance  ojily  made 
the  fate  he  was  to  meet  more  agreeable  to  his  enemies, 
who  were  not  entirely  confined  to  the  insurgent  ranks. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  the  troops  were  at  dinner,  when 
it  became  suddenly  known  that  the  Highlanders,  by  one 
of  their  rapid  and  silent  movements,  concealed  from 
sight  by  intervening  elevations,  were  advancing  close  to 
the  bleak  upland  of  the  muir,  where  they  would  presently 
gain  the  higher  ground.  Hawley  had  gone  to  break- 
fast with  the  Lady  Kilmarnock  at  Callander  House ;  and, 
kept  in  pleasant  conversation,  had  not  returned.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  for  him;  and  becoming  conscious  of 
the  emergency,  he  was  seen  riding  rapidly  to  his  post 
uncovered,  his  grey  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  His  first 
object  was  to  compete  with  his  enemy  for  the  higher 
ground,  sending  on  dragoons  to  take  and  keep  it  if  possible. 
So  far  as  his  army  took  form  it  was  on  the  land  of  South 
Bantaskine,  the  right  occupying  ground  now  pierced  by 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  The  Highlanders  ran  to  fore- 
stall them,  seeking  speed  rather  than  arrangement,  so  that 
they  took  their  positions  as  they  reached  the  ground,  on 
the  west  side  of  a  bum  running  between  them  and  their 
enemy.  The  MacGregors  arriving  first,  took  their  place  on 
the  right ;  and  the  insurgent  force  seems  to  have  entirely 
outstripped  the  dragoons  in  the  competition,  though  in 
some  accounts  it  is  said  that  a  part  of  the  dragoons  first 
gained  the  height  The  disposition  of  the  whole  army 
was  ruled  by  the  incidents  of  the  race. 

The  Highlanders  occupied  the  front  line,  their  less 
nimble  Lowland  auxiliaries  taking  the  second,  while  the 
Prince  stood  on  an  eminence  in  the  rear.  Both  armies, 
about  equal  in  number,  were  without  artillery,  for  that  of 
the  insurgents  was  left  at»  Stirling,  and  Hawley's  had  been 
"  mired,"  as  it  is  termed,  in  attempts  to  bring  it  up.  What 
followed  Was  rather  a  scuffle  than  a  battle.  A  wild  storm 
of  drift  and  wind  had  blown  right  in  the  teeth  of  Hawley's 
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anny^  when  the  dragoons,  still  mounted,  were  sent  to 
charge  the  insurgents.  The  Highlanders  met  them  with 
their  usual  irregular  fire,  and  bore  the  charge,  mixing  with 
the  horses,  and  using  their  broadswords  and  dirks  in  close 
conflict  with  deadly  effect  The  dragoons  became  con- 
fused ;  and  finding  that  they  could  not  easily  regain  their 
position,  rode  along  the  front  of  the  Highland  line,  where 
they  were  assailed  with  a  deadly  fiisilade.  At  last  they 
fell  back,  and  the  insuigenls  rushing  down  after  them  in 
full  torrent,  the  mingled  mass  instantly  broke  through  the 
infantry,  blinded  and  peiplexed  by  the  wind  and  lain. 
There  was  a  considerable  body  of  Hawle/s  troops,  how- 
ever— consisting,  it  is  said,  of  three  regiments — ^who, 
outflanking  the  line  of  the  Highlanders,  poured  a  steady 
fire  on  them  as  they  pursued,  and  threatened,  if  they  con- 
tinued the  chase,  to  attack  their  rear.  They  paused,  and 
Hawley  was  enabled  to  carry  ofi*  his  army  eastward,  leav- 
ing between  two  and  three  hundred  men  dead.  He 
appears  to  have  been  utterly  confiised  by  the  unexpected 
reversal  of  his  confident  hopes,  for,  unpuisued,  and  with  a 
large  unbroken  rear,  he  might  have  taken  up  his  position 
at  Falkirk ;  but  he  moved  rapidly  away,  leaving  his  bag- 
gage and  guns.  His  retreat  seems  to  have  been  so  un- 
expected, that  a  part  of  the  Highland  army  had  dispersed 
in  the  notion  that  they  were  beaten. 

On  the  news  of  the  afbii  of  Falkirk,  the  Government 
committed  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  to  the  su- 
preme management  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  all  the  warlike  experiences  of  his  age 
he  had  studied  the  Highlanders  and  their  peculiar  chaige. 
He  adopted  the  conclusion  that  could  he  once  bring  his 
men  into  condition  for  receiving  that  charge  with  steadiness, 
the  impetuous  enemy  would  be  at  their  mercy.  Thus  a 
youth  of  four-and-twenty  deliberately  examined  and  re- 
moved the  snare  into  which  grey-haired  veterans,  rashly 
plunging,  were  caught  But  the  duke  w^js  no  common 
roan.  He  belonged  to  an  age  when  high  command  was 
in  a  great  measure  a  royal  science,  which  men  of  inferior 
rank  had  scanty  opportunities  of  studying.  He  was  con* 
nected  with  that  cluster  of  German  princes  among  whom, 
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afta:  the  entidng  example  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg, 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  was  deemed  a  good  specu- 
lation as  a  means  of  enlaiging  their  dominions  in  the 
tangled  contests  created  among  the  German  states  by 
every  European  war.  After  Frederick  himself  perhaps 
none  of  these  princes  would  have  been  so  capable  of  suc- 
cessful appropriations  of  territory  as  the  young  man  whose 
warlike  pursuits  were  thrown  into  a  different  channel  by 
his  connection  with  the  British  throne.  Though  the 
subject  of  a  constitutional  government,  however,  he  re- 
tained the  spirit  of  the  German  soldier-prince.  Military 
law  was  the  first  of  all  laws ;  and  to  mOitaiy  necessity 
everything  must  yield  He  followed  the  course  which, 
perhaps,  most  men  brought  up  in  his  school  would  have 
followed,  if  in  possession  of  the  same  power;  but  in  a 
constitutional  country  it  won  him  the  character  of  brutal 
severity ;  and  after  having,  as  he  deemed  it,  done  his  stem 
duty,  he  left  behind  him,  in  Scotland,  an  execrating  coun- 
try, to  find  on  returning  home  that  his  little  nephews  ran 
away  and  hid  themselves  in  terror  of  his  notorious  cruelty. 

The  duke  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  January, 
and  left  it  next  day,  marching  northwards  by  Linlith- 
gow and  Stirling.  His  force,  which  ultimately  amounted 
to  10,000  men,  with  a  train  of  artilleiy,  was  augmented  by  a 
party  of  Hessians,  who  arrived  at  Leith  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, under  the  Prince  of  Hesse  and  the  Earl  of  Craufurd. 

The  Highland  army  attacked  Stirling  Castle,  and  con- 
tinued the  vain  attempt  to  take  it  until  the  news  of 
Cumberland's  approach  made  a  retreat  so  urgent  that  the 
powder  deposited  in  the  church  of  St  Ninian's  had  to  be 
blown  up,  shattering  the  church  to  pieces.  They  reached 
Crie£f  on  the  2d  of  February,  and  were  thus  near  the 
protection  of  the  Highland  line.  Here  the  army  was 
severed,  and  one  division,  consisting  entirely  of  High- 
landers, commanded  by  the  Prince  himself  took  die 
Highland  road  by  Blair  Athole ;  while  the  other,  consist- 
ing in  some  measure  of  Lowlanders,  led  by  Lord  Geoige 
Murray,  took  the  coast-road  by  Montrose  and  Aberdeen. 
They  were  to  meet  at  Inverness.  In  their  rapid  move, 
ments  they  soon  £su:  outstripped  the  regular  troops  of  the 
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duke,  encumbered  by  all  the  conventional  anangements 
for  saving  the  health  of  the  men,  and  keeping  discipline 
in  a  winter  march  among  mountains. 

The  insurgents,  in  their  march  through  Inverness-shire, 
burned  the  fortified  barrack  of  Ruthven,  in  Badenoch. 
When  they  approached  Inverness,  the  Prince,  riding  on 
before  the  main  body  of  his  division  with  a  small  retinue, 
spent  a  night  at  Moy  House,  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  clan  Macintosh.  As  it  was  known  that  he  was  un- 
protected, a  party  of  the  MacLeods  were  sent  to  appre- 
hend him,  and  he  had  to  evade  capture  by  a  rapid  escape 
to  his  army.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  party  took  to  flight 
in  a  panic  terror  from  an  ambuscade  which  only  consisted 
of  the  blacksmith  of  Moy  and  five  followers ;  and  the  Jac- 
obites, who  were  quite  as  ready  to  see  cowardice  and  folly 
in  the  Highland  clan  MacLeod  as  in  the  English  soldiers, 
gave  it  a  place  in  their  traditions  as  the  "  Rout  of  Moy." 

Aberdeen  and  Inverness  were  now  the  headquarters 
of  the  two  armies.  They  waited  for  the  final  issue  until 
the  duke  should  think  it  time  to  move  westward.  Mean- 
while he  exacted  no  farther  service  firom  his  troops,  save 
the  detachment  of  occasional  parties  to  keep  the  country 
towards  the  Spey  clear  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's  followers 
and  their  French  allies — a  service  which  was  rather  a  pro- 
tection than  a  hardship  to  the  peasantry  in  those  districts. 

The  Prince's  army  was  far  more  active.  Lord  Lou- 
doun's small  force  of  independent  companies  passed 
northward  by  the  ferry  across  Moray  Firth,  and  the  Lord 
President,  who  saw  no  occasion  to  offer  himself  up  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  insurgents,  went  with  them.  The  fortifi- 
cations built  round  the  old  castie  of  Inverness  were,  bow- 
ever,  left  garrisoned  by  some  Grants  and  MacLeods  with 
eighty  r^;ular  soldiers,  and  well  victualled  But,  litde 
better  than  a  great  blockhouse,  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
the  fort  against  a  large  investing  force  possessed  of  any 
kind  of  artillery.  After  two  da3rs'  $iege,  it  was  yielded  on  the 
2d  of  February,  and  was  blown  up,  as  less  fikely  to  serve 
the  insurgents  than  to  be  employed  on  some  future  occa- 
sion against  them.  A  detachment  was  next  sent  to  take 
Fort  Augustus.  They  surprised  and  seized  an  external 
barrack  or  outwork,  and  began  regularly  to  besiege  the 
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fort — a  small  bastioned  square  work  with  glacis  and  ditch, 
mountiDg  twelve  six-pounders.  It  might  have  defied  the 
efforts  of  its  rude  assailants,  but  the  powder  magazine  was 
blown  up,  no  one  seems  to  have  known  how,  and  the 
garrison  surrendered.  The  detachment  marched  on  to 
reduce  the  more  important  Fort  William ;  but  there  they 
were  effectively  resisted,  until  they  were  called  away  to 
the  closing  scene  in  the  conflict 

In  devising  suitable  occupation  for  the  Highlanders 
during  the  cessation,  it  was  naturally  resolved  to  attack 
Lord  Loudoun  in  Ross-shire,  where  he  and  the  President 
kept  the  hesitating  Earl  of  Cromarty,  who  would  have 
served  both  sides  £f  he  could,  from  breaking  his  promises 
to  the  Government,  and  marching  with  his  men  to  join 
the  Prince.  As  they  advanced,  Lord  Loudoun  crossed 
the  Firth  of  Dornoch,  thus  placing  between  him  and  his 
pursuers  a  long  sinuous  arm  of  the  sea,  which  they  could 
not  have  headed  without  departing  far  from  their  main 
body,  while  they  had  no  visible  means  of  crossing  the 
Firth,  then  protected  by  a  ship  of  war.  Lord  George 
Miuray  was  sent  to  master  this  impediment,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Moir  of  Stonywood,  it  was  overcome  in  an  original 
and  effective  manner.  All  the  available  flshing-boats 
were  collected  by  scouring  the  coast  of  Moray,  and  when 
they  were  assembled  in  the  harbour  a  dense  mist  afforded 
them  their  opportunity,  and  the  diminutive  fleet  conveyed 
the  party  across.  They  immediately  met,  and  seized  a 
detachment  of  Loudoun's  men;  but  the  incident  gave 
warning  to  the  main  body,  who  pushed  westward,  and 
either  dispersed,  or  with  the  Lord  President  took  refuge 
in  the  friendly  island  of  Skye. 

Another  more  important  movement  has  to  be  described 
ere  we  turn  to  the  concluding  scene  of  the  conflict  In 
some  of  the  districts  nearest  to  the  Lowlands,  where  the 
chiefs  had  been  active  in  raising  the  men,  small  royalist 
parties  were  posted,  generally  consisting  of  Lowland  vol- 
unteers ajDd  militia,  with  a  few  regular  troops.  The  Jac- 
obites called  them  parties  for  wasting  the  country  and 
oppressing  its  inhabitants,  while  from  tibe  other  side  it  was 
held  that  they  protected  the  humble  tenantry  from  the 
oppression  of  the  chiefs  and  landlords  who  tried  to  coerce 
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them  into  rebellion.  It  is  certain  that  in  a  great  measure 
they  performed  this  function^  though  they  excited  much 
Jacobite  indignation  by  the  devastation  they  committed  on 
the  mansions  and  estates  of  those  who  had  ^  gone  out" 
It  b  difficult  to  keep  any  troops  from  insult  to  the  pro- 
perty of  those  in  arms  against  them,  and  the  loyalists 
conducted  themselves  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  insur- 
gents themselves,  who  slashed  the  Whig  royal  portraits  at 
Drumlanrig  House.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  of  t£e  humbler  people  protected  from  oppression 
through  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  these  parties. 

A  force  was  sent  up  early  in  February  to  the  Athole  coun- 
try, under  the  command  of  a  tough  veteran,  Colonel  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew.  He  selected  from  them  a  garrison  for  Blair 
Castle,  while  another  portion  of*  the  force,  under  Colonel 
Leighton,  occupied  the  neighbouring  tower  of  Menzies. 

Lord  George  Murray  resolved  to  march  a  detachment 
from  Inverness,  and  surprise  the  parties  thus  stationed  in 
the  Athole  country.  He  collected  a  force  of  700  men, 
pierced  with  them  the  succession  of  narrow  valleys,  formid- 
able even  in  summer,  which  form  the  minor  passes  between 
Strathspey  and  the  valley  of  the  Garry,  and  pounced  un- 
expectedly on  the  party  of  occupation.  He  executed  very 
adroitly  one  part  of  his  service — the  seizure  of  the  out- 
posts, or  small  parties  occupying  the  tenable  houses  of  the 
feuars  on  the  Athole  estates,  or  of  the  smaller  proprietors 
in  their  neighbourhood.  The  expedition  was  so  effectively 
arranged,  that  to  the  number  of  thirty  these  posts  were 
surprised  in  one  night  The  party  then  deliberately  be- 
gan the  siege  of  Blair  Castle.  But  to  a  mere  Highland 
force  without  artillery,  it  was  as  unassailable  as  it  had 
been  in  the  earlier  wars.  The  stubborn  old  Whig  who 
commanded  it  resolved  to  hold  it  to  the  last,  and  uttered 
sardonic  sarcasms  s^ainst  Lord  George's  insane  anxiety  to 
knock  down  his  brother's  house.  The  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  extreme  want,  and  time  would  soon  have  settled 
the  ownership  of  the  fortalice ;  but  after  investing,  it  until 
the  31st  of  Marchy  the  besiegers,  like  their  brethren  at 
Fort  William,  were  called  away  to  more  formidable  duties. 

At  the  commencement  of  April,  it  was  known  to  the 
aimy  at  Inverness  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
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resumed  his  leisurely  march,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of 
store-ships  winding  along  the  coast  parallel  to  his  army. 
At  the  same  time  the  Prince  received  information  that  he 
must  abandon  the  hope  of  bemg  supported  by  a  French 
force.  On  the  loth  the  duke  reached  Banff,  and  next 
day  he  approached  the  Spey.  The  first  question  in  the 
tactics  of  die  insurgents  was,  whether  diey  should  defend 
this  deep  and  rapid  river,  deemed  in  a  great  part  of  its 
course  the  frontier  of  the  Highlands.  Petty  works  were 
raised  to  keep  the  fords ;  but  unless  it  were  made  with  a 
general  effort,  resistance  at  this  stage  was  useless,  and  the 
small  parties  posted  on  this  duty  fell  back.  The  duke's 
aimy  spent  the  15th  at  Nairn,  sixteen  miles  from  the 
enemy.  On  the  same  day  the  Prince's  outposts  were 
called  in,  and  the  parties  straggling  through  the  country, 
or  resting  in  their  own  valleys,  were  summoned  back  to 
the  central  force.  His  army,  imperfectly  mustered,  took 
its  position  in  the  muirs  and  enclosures  near  CuUoden 
House,  four  miles  eastward  of  Inverness. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  sojourn  of  Cumberland's  army 
in  Nairn  was  devoted  to  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  anni- 
versary of  their  commander's  birthday,  and  it  was  thought 
that  their  next  night's  resting-place  would  afford  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  a  surprise.  The  resolution  to  attempt 
it  was  taken  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  there 
had  been  great  want  for  some  time  in  the  insurgent  camp, 
and  efforts  to  concentrate  the  army  were  impeded  by  the 
dispersal  of  many  of  the  Highlanders  in  search  of  food. 
About  eight  o'clock  they  set  off,  and  the  men  were  in- 
structed in  the  duty  expected  of  them.  They  were  to 
proceed  rapidly,  and  approach  the  camp  stealthily  at 
different  points.  They  were  not  to  use  firearms;  but, 
expecting  to  find  their  enemies  at  rest,  were  to  cut  the 
tent-ropes,  and  endeavour  to  upset  the  poles,  stabbing 
through  the  canvas  wherever  they  saw  it  bulge  fix)m  a 
pressure  within.  There  is  ground  to  believe  that  the 
duke  was  too  well  prepared  for  such  a  plan  being  effected, 
even  had  they  reached  his  camp. 

The  night  march  was  arranged  and  begun;  but  the 
poor  Highlanders,  debilitated  by  long  hunger,  had  to 
struggle,  in  crossing  a  pathless  muirland  country,  with  a 
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pitch-dark  night  Accomplished  as  they  were  in  the  art 
of  cross-marches  by  day  or  night,  they  failed  on  this  occa- 
sion. At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  van  had  only 
reached  Kilravock,  three  miles  from  Cumberland's  camp ; 
and  presently  the  dawn  preceding  the  spring  smirise 
would  disperse  the  darkness.  The  sound  of  a  drum  in 
Cumberland's  camp  was  at  the  same  time  audible.  Per- 
haps he  was  preparing  to  receive  the  attack,  and  aU 
things  conspired  to  prove  that  the  attempt  at  a  surprise 
must  be  absmdoned.  Lord  George  Murray,  who  led  the 
van,  took  the  disposal  of  the  expedition  into  his  own 
hands,  and  ordered  a  retreat  The  Prince,  who  was  far 
in  the  rear,  and  only  knew  of  this  order  when  it  was  in 
operation,  was  excited  to  high  irritation,  and  charged 
Lord  George  with  betraying  him.  But  the  cause  had  now 
reached  that  state  of  calamitous  confusion  when  he  did 
best  service  who  could  protract  the  final  catastrophe,  and 
immediate  safety  was  more  important  than  obedience. 
The  army  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  CuUoden 
House ;  and  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  find  food  foi 
the  famished  men.  Purve3ring  parties,  in  places  pre- 
viously overlooked,  had  succeeded  in  gathering  victuals, 
but  the  enemy  at  hand  demanded  more  immediate  atten- 
tion; and  the  food  thus  collected  was  not  destined  to 
refresh  and  strengthen  the  exhausted  mountaineers. 

The  approach  of  Cumberland  called  the  insurgent 
army  to  form  on  the  open  ground  beyond  the  enclosures 
round  Culloden  House,  csJled  sometimes  Drummossy 
Muir,  but  more  commonly  the  field  of  Culloden.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  on  this  waste,  with  the  few  green 
patches  still  marking  the  graves  where  the  slain  were 
covered  up  in  heaps,  without  a  feeling  of  compassion  for 
the  helplessness  of  a  Highland  army  in  such  a  place.  It 
is  a  wide  flat  muir,  with  scarcely  a  curve,  where  the 
mountaineers  had  nothing  to  aid  their  peculiar  warfare 
in  high  or  rugged  ground.  A  better  field  for  steady 
disciplined  troops  could  not  exist  They  could  see 
everywhere  around,  and  it  was  impossible  either  to  sur- 
prise them,  or  subject  them,  as  at  KUUecrankie  and  Fal- 
kirk, to  a  rush  from  the  higher  ground.    The  party  sent 
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to  the  siege  of  Fort  William,  with  othei^  who  had  been 
dispersed  to  their  own  valleys,  had  now  been  brought  in, 
and  the  Prince's  army  numbered  again  about  6000  men. 
But,  with  the  weariness  of  hunger,  they  were  dispersed 
resting  and  dozing  in  the  coppice-wood  between  Culloden 
House  and  the  muir,  and  the  covers  had  to  be  beaten  to 
bring  them  out  ^  News  of  a  coming  battle,  however,  was 
ever  a  welcome  intimation ;  and  throwing  off  their  listless- 
ness,  they  formed  with  much  spirit  on  the  western  end  of 
the  muir,  waiting  the  arrival  of  their  enemy. 

The  great  object  of  the  duke,  before  recommencing  his 
march,  had  been  to  prepare  his  men  for  a  firm  reception 
of  the  Highland  charge.  He  knew  that  on  this  all  de- 
pended, and  that  the  two  previous  disasters  had  been 
caused  by  the  men  not  being  rightly  disciplined  to  receive 
the  novd  mode  of  attacL  Some  writers  on  military 
tactics  had,  in  the  mean  time^  proposed  alterations  on  the 
complex  infantry  movements  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  Highlander's  taiget,  by  directing  the  bayonet 
against  his  right  breast  The  men  were  trained  during  the 
winter,  in  some  measure,  to  such  a  change  of  motion ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  rather  been  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  a  confidence  that  might  make  them  st^y,  than  from 
any  belief  in  die  absolute  efficacy  of  the  change. 

The  disposition  of  the  army  in  the  field  was  made  with 
the  view  of  giving  every  chance  of  steadiness  to  a  large 
body  encountering  a  small  force  of  a  formidable  character. 
The  principle  of  arrangement  was  to  be  prepared  for  and 
rem^y  a  broken  front  Accordingly  the  main  body  were 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  each  of  sixteen  battalions,  those 
of  the  second  line  having  a  free  front  in  the  wide  inter- 
stices between  those  of  the  first,  like  divisions  ranged  in 
echelon.  The  policy  of  this  adjustment  was,  that  if  the 
front  line  were  driven  back,  instead  of  breaking  on  the 
second  it  had  a  firee  passage  between  the  battalions,  while 
these  could  take  Uie  charging  enemy  in  flank.  The  front 
line  was  flanked  by  cavalry,  and  sixteen  cannon  were 
placed  in  the  intervals  between  the  battalions.  Behind 
was  a  third  line,  or  reserve,  of  four  battalions,  with  horse 
on  the  flanks. 
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This  conclusive  battle,  as  it  has  been  described  by 
Maxwell  of  Rirkconnel,  who  strips  it  of  secondary  detail, 
was  very  simple.  The  Prince's  army  was  drawn  up  in 
two  lines.  To  the  right  of  the  first  were  Lord  George 
Murra/s  Athole  men,  with,  in  succession  towards  the 
left,  the  Camerons,  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  Frasers, 
Macintoshes,  Farquharsons,  Chisholms,  the  Duke  of 
Perth's  Regiment,  Roy  Stewart's,  and  finally  the  Mac- 
Donalds  on  the  extreme  left.  This  distribution  is  said 
.to  have  given  mortal  ofience  to  this  clan,  who  claimed  to 
be  posted  on  the  right,  and  there  was  a  rapid  dispute 
about  the  arrangement,  but  events  followed  too  quickly 
to  let  it  be  distinctly  known  whether  their  Highland 
pride  was  so  deeply  mortified  that  they  would  risk  for  it 
the  general  cause.  The  second  line  of  the  army — an 
imperfect  reserve— consisted  chiefly  of  the  Lowlandeis 
and  the  French  auxiliaries.  There  was  professedly  a 
field-battery  on  either  wing,  but  at  the  general  muster  the 
gunners  belonging  to  the  battery  on  the  left  could  not 
be  found,  and  ordinaiy  men  were  detached  to  serve  them 
as  well  as  they  could.  The  Prince  placed  himself  behind 
the  first  line,  on  a  slight  elevation,  where  he  had  the 
whole  field  under  his  eye. 

After  returning  a  preliminary  shout  from  their  enemy, 
the  insurgents  opened  their  batteries;  but  the  guns  on 
the  left  were  immediately  abandoned,  for  the  men  found 
that  they  could  not  even  make  a  show  of  serving  them. 
Some  dragoons,  with  a  party  of  the  Campbells,  were  seen 
moving  from  the  duke's  left  towards  the  bank  of  the 
river.  As  it  seemed  their  design  to  turn  the  flank,  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  oppose  them;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Breaking  through  an  enclosure,  they  wheeled  round  and 
formed  in  the  rear;  and  Lord  George  Murray  required 
to  detach  a  party  to  face  them.  As  a  ravine  lay  between 
them,  the  two  parties  thus  in  the  rear  of  the  insuigents 
remained  motionless  opposite  to  each  other. 

Meanwhile  the  duke's  cannon  ploughed  the  insurgent 
ranks  with  deadly  furrows.  If  this  were  to  continue  as 
the  method  of  the  battle,  it  could  be  but  an  affair  of  time. 
The  Highlanders  were  madly  impatient  for  the  usual 
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rash,  which  with  them  always  settled  matters  in  one  way 
or  another.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  Lord  George 
Murray  should  be  loath  to  commit  that  critical  movement, 
which  probably  his  sagacity  fully  informed  him  must  be 
the  last ;  and  more  than  one  direction  to  advance  came 
from  the  Prince  ere  he  complied. 

When  the  command  was  issued,  it  was  so  instantane- 
ously  obeyed  from  the  right,  where  it  was  first  heard,  that, 
ere  the  left  had  moved,  those  on  the  right  were  running 
in  a  confused  race  forwards.  Their  line  thus,  so  far  as 
it  presented  a  r^ular  front,  slanted  from  a  point  near  the 
enemy's  left,  to  the  original  position  of  their  own  left. 
The  mass,  thus  obliquely  advancing,  was  flanked  and 
torn  up  by  a  lateral  freld-battery.  The  wind  was  against 
them;  a  full  voUey  of  musketry  and  grape  was  poured 
upon  them  in  front,  and  while  they  fell  in  heaps  above 
each  other,  the  warriors,  blinded  by  the  smoke,  could 
see  neither  friends  nor  foes.  The  right  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed ere  the  left  had  got  in  motion ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
came  the  accusation  against  the  MacDonalds,  of  having 
stood  inactive  in  their  wrath  about  the  question  of  pre- 
cedence. A  small  portion  of  the  Highlanders  broke 
through  the  intervals  in  the  first  line,  but  never  reached 
the  second ;  and  the  last  man  fell  by  the  fiisilade,  ere  that 
portion  of  the  royal  army  had  to  practise  the  new  bayonet 
motion  against  the  broadsword. 

The  battle  was  as  rapidly  over  as  the  oth^  Highland 
conflicts.  When  the  utter  ineflUcacy  of  the  chaige  was 
felt  by  the  first  line,  those  who  survived  fled  in  irretriev- 
able rout  The  second  line  showed  some  symptoms  of 
steadiness,  but  it  was  speedily  broken  by  the  fugitives ; 
and  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  first  charge, 
Culloden  Muir  was  clear  of  all  who  could  escape. 

The  nature  of  the  country  sent  the  fugitives  in  difierent 
directions.  One  body,  taking  the  open  roads  towards 
Inverness,  afforded  a  prominent  mark  for  pursuit,  and  was 
mercilessly  hunted  by  the  dragoons,  too  ready  to  wash 
out  old  contumelies  with  the  blood  of  the  defeated. 
Another  and  apparently  larger  party  crossed  the  Nairn, 
and,  less  hotly  pursued,  drew  together  at  Badenoch,  where, 
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finding  themselves  a  force  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand,  but  without  a  day's  provision,  they  dispersed 
among  the  hills. 

The  Prince,  with  a  few  followers,  fled  along  the  south' 
east  bank  of  Loch  Ness.  At  the  house  of  Gortuleg,  near 
the  Fall  of  Foyers,  they  found  Lovat,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  was  there  superintending  the  preparation  of  a 
feast  to  welcome  the  Prince  on  his  victorious  return  from 
the  field.  The  two  men  saw  each  other  for  the  first 
time,  and  a  more  unwelcome  visitant  to  the  hoary  in- 
triguer than  the  Prince — for  the  delight  of  beholding 
whose  sacred  countenance  he  professed  that  his  soul  had 
been  yearning — could  not  have  appeared.  It  has  been 
said  that,  in  die  bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  he  met 
the  poor  adventurer  with  angiy  reproaches.  But  he  was 
not  a  man  to  waste  his  energies  in  useless  words.  He 
was  the  onl^  one  among  the  paralysed  fugitives  who  could 
suggest  a  distinct  plan  for  breaking  the  force  of  the  blow. 
He  proposed  that  a  body  of  three  thousand  men  should 
be  collected  to  defend  tlie  Highlands,  until  the  Govern- 
ment should  find  it  their  interest  to  receive  them  on 
reasonable  terms;  but  the  suggestion  passed  unheeded. 

To  believe  that  this  victoiy  was  followed  by  much 
cruelty,  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  cruelty  was 
wanton.  We  may  be  assured  firom  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's character  that  he  was  led  by  a  sense  of  duty.  But 
that  duty  led  him  to  severity.  He  was  a  soldier,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  notions  of  a  soldier,  and  a  rebel  pro- 
vince was  a  conmiimity  to  be  subjected  to  martial  law. 
Many  of  the  insurgents,  attempting  to  escape  or  hide 
themselves,  when  detected  by  well-known  peculiarities, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  soldiery,  who,  even  when  they 
made  a  mistake  and  slew  the  wrong  man,  could  not  easOy 
be  punished.  The  duke,  brought  up  in  the  German 
military  school,  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  rebellion  suppressed  in  constitutional  Britain, 
where  all  men  are  supposed  to  be  irmocent  but  those 
proved  to  be  guilty, — ^and  a  revolted  German  province, 
where  every  accorded  grace  to  the  unfortunate  people 
proceeds  from  the  will  of  the  conqueror.    Thus  there  wai 
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a  propensity  to  subject  all  the  northern  districts  to  some- 
thing too  closely  resembling  military  law  or  licence. 

If  the  Highlanders  were  used  with  cruelty,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  other  districts  suffered  more  injustice.  In 
the  Highlands  every  glen  or  strath  was  specifically  loyal 
or  disaffected,  according  to  the  part  taken  by  the  chief. 
Among  the  clans  it  was  thus  easy  to  know  when  the 
troops  were  in  an  tntmys  country,  and  when  they  were 
in  a  friend's,  and  to  direct  their  conduct  accordingly. 
But  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Angus,  where  Jacobites  and 
loyalists  were  mixed  together,  the  people  complained  that, 
after  having  been  harassed  and  plundered  by  Jacobite 
parties,  they  were  now  harassed  and  plundered  by  the 
royal  troops  for  having  been  the  object  of  so  much 
Jacobite  attention.  Against  Hawley  and  some  officers 
of  inferior  rank  to  his,  so  many  charges  of  personal  rapaci- 
ousness  have  been  made,  that  there  must  have  been  some 
foundation  for  them. 

The  inferior  officers,  in  their  spoliations  and  oppres- 
sions, were  too  amply  justified  by  orders  fi-om  their  com- 
mander, which,  however  suitably  they  might  have  come 
from  a  royal  general  in  a  revolted  German  state,  were 
unconstitutional  in  Scotland,  and  called  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  civil  power  to  restrain  their  operation.  In- 
structions were  given  for  the  seizure  of  the  property  of 
the  rebels  by  armed  parties.^     It  was  contended  that, 

^  The  following  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  general  order  is  taken 
from  an  application!  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  by  the  Captain  Hamilton 
to  be  presently  mentioned,  preserved  in  the  *  Glendoig  Papers  :' — 

"After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  which  happened  on  the  i6th  of 
April  1746,  his  majesty's  troops  were  detached  into  the  several  parts 
of  that  country  from  whence  the  rebellion  chiefly  sprung,  in  pursuit 
of  the  rebels. 

"  It  was  given  in  orders  to  the  officers,  to  seize  the  persons,  the 
arms,  and  the  ammunition  of  the  rebels  ;  and  in  case  of  resistance, 
to  put  them  to  the  sword. 

"  It  was  also  given  in  orders,  that  the  goods,  their  cattle,  corns, 
&C.,  might  be  seized,  and  might  be  disposed  of,  and  the  price  divided 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers  according  to  their  pay ;  and  it's  be- 
lieved these  orders  were  put  in  execution  m  all  the  northern  counties, 
and  that  this  greatly  distressed  the  rebels,  and  made  the  soldiers  very 
alert  in  searching  for  and  in  apprehending  the  rel^els." 
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except  in  actual  battle,  soldiers  had  no  right  to  seize  pro- 
perty— ^that,  whether  it  belonged  to  rebels  or  not,  it  must 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  courts  of  law,  which  alone  could 
decide  if  it  were  l^ally  forfeited. 

The  question  was  tried  in  an  action  against  Captain 
Hamilton,  of  Cobham's  dragoons.  He  had  sold  some 
farm-stocking  on  an  estate,  distributing  the  price  received 
among  his  men ;  and  it  was  asserted  that,  while  a  part  of 
the  land  might  be  tenanted  by  a  rebel,  the  remainder  was 
not.  When  an  application  for  redress  was  made  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  Hamilton  treated  the  writs  of  the  Court 
with  contemptuous  silence,  until  a  wairant  was  issued  to 
seize  him  for  contumacy.  He  then  defended  himself  in 
the  usual  manner  as  a  litigant,  and  was  found  personally 
liable  to  a  claim  of  restitution.  In  the  course  of  the  liti- 
gation, his  counsel  pleaded  the  parliamentary  indenmity 
for  acts  done  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  But 
he,  at  the  same  time,  justified  his  client  in  terms  which 
created  high  indignation ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  gave  his  pleadings  their  ofifensive  tone  fully  as  much 
with  a  design  of  exposing  the  system,  as  of  vindicating  his 
client.  He  produced  letters  from  superior  officers — from 
Hawley,  among  others — ^whence  he  inferred  that  authority 
was  given  to  seize  the  property  of  rebels  as  lawful  spoij^ 
just  as  if  the  army  were  in  an  enemjr's  countiy.  In  a 
rebellious  district,  it  could  not  be  helped  if  the  property 
of  the  wrong  person  were  seized ;  it  was  the  fate  of  war. 
Had  the  officer  gone  to  Galloway,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  country  where  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  quarter 
troops,  he  might  have  been  responsible  for  exceeding  the 
orders  of  his  commander.  But  in  a  rebellious  district  it 
was  his  duty  and  privilege  to  pillage  the  enemy,  and  if 
others  suffered  in  cairying  out  this  Unction,  the  accident 
could  not  be  helped.^ 

^  See  the  pleadings  in  Elchies*s  Collection  of  Session  Papers,  Ad- 
vocates' Library.  One  of  the  letters  signed  by  Wolfe,  Hawlqr's 
aid-de-camp,  had  these  equivocal  expressions :  *'  Yon  know  the 
manner  of  treatingthe  houses  and  possessions  of  rebels  in  this  part 
of  die  country.  The  same  freedom  is  to  be  used  where  you  are,  as 
has  been  hitherto  practised  ;  that  is,  in  stcurhing  fir  them  and  < 
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To  feel  that,  even  at  such  a  juncture  as  the  suppression 
of  a  rebellion,  the  civil  courts  had  strength  enough  to  save 
the  country  from  the  practical  application  of  despotic 
doctrines,  was  eminently  satisfactory.  But  even  the  in- 
ferior and  local  civil  authorities,  when  they  were  provoked 
to  put  forth  their  strength,  found  themselves  more  power- 
ful than  they  thought  they  were,  from  the  risk  ever  in- 
curred in  this  country  by  the  soldier  who  attempts  to  over- 
awe or  resist  the  dvil  power.  Thus,  in  Aberdeen  the  oflRcer 
in  command  intimated  that  the  city  was  expected  to  make 
demonstrations  of  loyal  joy  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  The 
public  bells  were  rung,  but  the  magistrates  did  not  order 
an  illumination,  because  the  citizens  had  already  been  in- 
tolerably harassed  by  having  over  and  over  to  exhibit 
this  manifestation  of  public  joy,  ''every  time  the  rebels 
took  it  in  their  heads."  In  the  night  the  soldiers  went 
about  smashing  the  windows.  When  the  magistrates  de- 
manded a  military  inquiry,  they  were  told  by  the  com-* 
mander.  Lord  Ancrum,  that  they  were  themselves  the  pro- 
vokers of  the  mischief,  in  declining  to  order  an  illumination. 
But  they  tried  the  strength  of  the  civil  power,  by  charging 
one  of  the  officers  with  participating  in  the  destruction ; 
and  when  they  issued  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  it  was 
not  deemed  prudent  for  the  military  power  to  resist  it^ 

In  July  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  made  a  triumphant 
progress  to  the  capital,  hailed  at  all  the  great  towns  as  the 
deliverer  of  his  country.  His  services  did  not  go  without 
substantial  requital;  for  while  President  Forbes  was  in 
vain  requesting  repayment  of  the  sums  expended  by  him 
in  keeping  insurrection  from  breaking  out,  the  royal  sol- 
dier who  had  put  it  down  with  an  exterminating  sword, 
received  by  parliamentary  vote  a  pension  of  j^2  5,000 

arms,  cattU  and  other  things  are  usually  found,^^  Another  letter  bore : 
'*  General  Hawley  bade  me  tell  you,  tiiat  when  any  seizures  are  made 
of  cattle  or  otherways  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  commanding 
officer  and  erery  person  concerned  have  shares  in  proportion  to  their 

^  Letter,  George  Burnet  of  Kemnay ;  Bisiet's  Memoirs  of  Sir  A. 
Mitchell,  29. 
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a-year,  in  addition  to  his  previous  income  as  a  prince  of 
the  blood. 

The  slaughter  of  the  field  was  not  long  over  ere  the 
scaffold  was  prepared.  The  Government,  which  had  so 
signally  neglected  to  protect  the  country  fix>m  insuirec- 
tion,  resolved  to  visit  those  who  had  disturbed  it  with  a 
sweeping  and  efifective  blow.  An  Act  was  passed  before 
the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  for  suspending  the  law 
which  required  all  bills  for  high  treason  to  be  found  in  die 
counties  where  the  crime  was  committed.  Captives  could 
thus  be  tried  wherever  it  was  deemed  most  expedient ;  and 
though  the  main  object  of  the  Act  did  not  appear  on  its 
face,  it  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  pri- 
soners from  Scotland  to  England,  where  they  would  be 
more  readily  convicted. 

The  judicial  labours  began  at  London  on  the  Z5th  of 
July,  with  the  trial  of  the  officers  taken  in  Carlisle.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  bring  sufficient  evidence  against  them : 
for  to  have  been  found  where  they  were  found,  when  Cum- 
berland beset  the  place,  in  itself  convicted  them.  Others 
followed,  and  the  courts  were  kept  at  work  in  the  metro- 
polis for  several  months.  The  greater  number  of  the 
ordinary  offenders  were,  however,  economically  brought 
no  farther  south  than  the  principal  Border  towns  of  Eng- 
land. There  were  382  prisoners  in  the  Castle  of  Carlisle, 
on  whom  a  commission  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  August 
The  official  and  judicial  labour  of  bringing  so,  large  a 
number  through  the  formal  ordeal  of  a  treason  trial, 
seemed  so  formidable,  that  a  method,  reminding  one  of 
barbarous  ages,  was  found  for  shortening  it  The  ordinary 
men  were  permitted  to  draw  lots  for  one  out  of  each 
twenty,  who  was  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  while  the  other 
nineteen  were  banished  by  their  own  consent  Between 
the  twentieth  thus  provided,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
persons  selected  as  victims,  bills  were  found  against  127 
men  at  Carlisle.  Thirty-six  were  acquitted,  and  several  were 
spared  after  conviction,  on  account  of  the  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances disclosed  at  their  trials.  The  number  y^o 
were  subjected  to  the  usual  brutal  punishment  of  treason, 
appears  to  have  been  thirty-three.    The  most  important  of 
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those  whose  names  appear  on  the  fatal  list  were  the 
two  MacDonalds  of  Kinloch-Moidart  and  Tyendrish,  and 
Buchanan  of  Amprior.^  Another  commission  sat  at  York, 
from  which,  at  different  periods  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, twenty-two  were  sent  for  execution. 

While  tihie  ordinary  judges  were  laboriously  occupied 
with  commoners,  an  august  spectacle  was  presented  in  the 
opening  of  the  Lord  High  Steward's  court  for  trying  the 
noble  captives  by  their  peers.  After  the  usual  formal  pre- 
liminaries, the  Lords  sat  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  28th 
of  July,  to  hear  the  charges  against  the  Lords  Balmerino, 
Kilmarnock,  and  Cromarty.  The  rugged  Balmerino  stood 
his  trial,  fought  for  his  life  in  an  unequal  contest  with  the 
Crown  lawyers,  and  frankly  resigned  the  contest  when  he 
found  it  was  useless.  He  bravely  supported  his  principles 
to  the  block,  and  his  last  words  were,  ''  God  bless  King 
James.''  This  attestation  to  the  sincerity  of  his  principles 
stood  in  noble  contrast  to  Kilmarnock,  who  became  a 
damning  witness  to  the  infamy  of  his  own  motives,  by 
admitting,  in  the  hour  6f  trial,  that  his  crime  was  of  too 
heinous  a  nature  to  be  vindicated.  He  pleaded  eagerly 
and  meanly  for  his  life,  but  it  was  not  granted.  Cromarty 
followed  his  example  in  a  modified  shape.  He  did  not  so 
abjectly  cringe,  and  he  had  more  to  say  in  his  defence,  for 
he  liad  long  hesitated  ere  he  had  committed  himself  to  the 
cause  of  insurrection,  and  only  yielded  at  last  to  the  solici- 
tations and  seductions  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He 
was  spared,  from  consideration  partly  of  his  inferior  guilt, 
and  partly  of  the  critical  condition  of  his  innocent  wife. 

These  lords  had  been  tried  on  bill  of  indictment  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Surrey.  Lovat,  the  last  victim,  was,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  his  case,  brought  before  the  House  by  the 
more  solemn  process  of  impeachment  As  he  had  not 
actually  drawn  the  sword,  his  trial  involved  greater  nicety, 
and  a  more  intricate  inquiry  into  the  springs  of  the  insurrec- 
tion.    It  was  memorable  by  the  appearance  of  Secretary 


^  Carlisle  in  1745,  p.  247  et  seq.  For  a  specific  enumeration  of  the 
conTictions,  &c.,  see  the  'History  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  and  1746,' 
extracted  from  the  '  Scots  Magazine.' 

VOL.  VIII.  2  I 
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Murray,  to  lay  down  in  that  august  assembly  the  treache^ 
ous  price  with  which  he  bought  his  life.  Lovat  himself, 
though  deeply  stained  in  crime,  seemed  a  hero  beside  die 
wretdi  in  the  witness-box,  whom  he  treated  with  a  scorn 
that  seemed  magnanimous.  The  old  traitor,  indeed,  after 
exhausting  all  his  ingenuity  in  a  subtle  defence,  met  his 
condenmation  with  the  stoicism  of  the  American  Indian, 
and  left  the  world  like  one  who,  sick  of  its  vanities,  had 
well  prepared  himself  for  the  imperishable  future.  The 
three  noble  victims  had  on  the  whole  but  meagre  claims  to 
pity ;  and  the  most  painfid  feature  in  the  history  of  the  re- 
tribution is  the  large  proportion  of  humble  people  among 
the  sufiferers.  They  pleaded  in  many  instances,  what  we 
know  they  could  say  with  ample  truth,  that  they  had  been 
forced  to  take  arms,  and  had  no  other  choice  before  theoL 
But  those  who  administered,  for  persons  living  in  the  High- 
land Regalities,  the  laws  made  for  the  citizens  of  London 
and  the  farmers  of  Essex,  could  only  receive  such  a  plea 
with  a  half-pitying,  half-contemptuous  smile,  and  remark 
that  in  this  free  country  no  one  could  plead  coercion  as  a 
justification  of  crime.  Found  a  second  time,  however, 
producing  efifects  so  alarming,  there  is  no  doubt  that  what 
the  judges  and  Crown  lawyers  heard  at  these  trials,  con- 
vinced them  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  immediately  re- 
moving the  coercive  power  of  the  Scots  aristocracy. 

A  list  of  forty-three  persons  who  were  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament  indi- 
cates the  large  proportion  of  persons  of  rank  who  escaped, 
and  shows  that  it  was  not  entirely  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government  that  the  list  of  important  victims  bore  so  small 
a  proportion  to  that  of  the  obscure. 

He  who  had  been  the  great  cause  of  all  this  calamitous 
history  had  also  escaped.  Perhaps  it  was  well,  for  with 
such  a  captive  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  deed.  The 
Government  of  the  day,  however,  must  have  thought  it  both 
practicable  and  desirable  to  deal  with  him,  since  vigilant 
arrangements  were  made  to  intercept  him  in  all  attempts  to 
escape.  He  did  not  go  unpunished ;  and  through  toilsome 
dejected  wanderings,  and  privations  to  the  utmost  endur- 
ance of  the  human  frame,  he  had  opportunities  for  reflect- 
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ing  whether  he  had,  in  unselfish  sincerity,  followed  the 
divine  law  by  which  he  professed  to  be  guided — and  in 
scattering  around  him  so  much  calamity  in  efforts  to  grasp 
a  crown,  had  been  truly  acting  as  representative  on  earth  of 
a  beneficent  Deity. 

When  he  left  Lovat  at  Gortuleg,  he  rode  hard  along 
General  Wade's  road  by  Fort  Augustus  to  the  Glengarry 
countiy,  thence  passed  westward  to  Lochiel's  country  and 
Loch  Morar,  and  halted  for  a  time  in  comparative  safety 
at  the  remote  forest  of  Glenboisdale.  On  the  24th  he 
sailed  in  a  boat  with  a  small  cluster  of  attendants  from 
Lodi  Na  Nuach,  the  bay  where  he  had  first  landed 
After  encountering  a  storm  which,  if  it  subjected  them 
to  hardships,  reduced  their  risk  of  capture,  they  next  day 
reached  the  wild  island  or  isolated  rode  of  Benbecula.  In 
the  beginning  of  June  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Lewis,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  vessel  at  Stomoway,  but  was 
baffled,  and  widi  difficulty  escaped  fix>m  the  island.  Re- 
turning to  the  solitudes  of  Benbecula,  he  narrowly  escaped 
capture  by  a  man-of-war.  He  removed  to  a  safer  retreat 
in  South  Uist,  where  he  remained  for  some  weeks.  Not 
yet  entirely  abandoning  all  hope,  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  mainland  to  Lochiel  and  Secretary  Murray,  who  were 
hiding  at  Loch  Arkaig,  but  the  return  he  received  was  as 
discouraging  as  the  despair  of  the  chief  and  the  nascent 
treachery  of  the  secretary  could  make  it  In  the  middle 
of  June,  South  Uist  became  an  unsafe  resting-place,  for 
ships  of  war  were  hovering  about  at  sea,  and  parties  of 
the  independent  companies  who  had  got  scent  of  the 
direction  of  his  escape  were  seeking  him  on  land.  In 
his  extremity  he  had  to  abandon  his  few  faithful  attend- 
ants, and  skulk  alone  among  the  mountains.  But  he  was 
fortunate,  about  the  20th  of  June,  in  accidentaUy  meeting 
with  the  young  Highland  lady  Flora  MacDonald,  whose 
name  became  justly  celebrated  for  a  series  of  humane 
services  in  whidi  she  combined  the  hardihood  of  a  strong 
and  brave  man  with  the  tenderness  of  a  gentle  and  culti- 
vated woman. 

To  the  political  sect  who  believed  in  his  divine  right 
this  story  was  enhaloed  by  a  far  more  solemn  lustre.    It 
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was  the  counterpart  of  martyrdom  endured  by  the  most 
dignified  and  illustrious  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  old  The 
parallel  was  exhibited  in  the  idolatry  of  rdic- worship. 
The  enshrined  object  might  be  a  piece  of  a  shoe  that  the 
Prince  had  worn  in  his  wanderings;  a  shred  fit>m  his 
pUddj  a  book  that  he  had  read.  If  things  so  nearly 
associated  with  the  sacred  person  could  not  be  obtained, 
then  a  chip  from  the  boat  in  which  he  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  Isle  of  Skye — a  stone  from  a  cave  in  which  he  had 
hiddeii,  must  suffice.  It  was  among  a  select  few  only 
that  such  memorials,  even  the  more  indirect  kind,  could 
be  distributed ;  but  those  who  possessed  no  such  precious 
morsel,  could  record  in  some  fiunily  register,  intended  for 
their  posterity,  the  fact  of  their  having,  at  such  a  given 
place  and  time,  touched  a  piece  of  the  sanctified  vestment 
that  had  shielded  the  sacred  person  of  the  wanderer. 

The  story  of  his  wanderings  made  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  romance  of  real  life  ever  told ;  and  wherever  it 
went,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  honourable  national 
characteristic,  that  passing  through  the  liands  of  fiiends 
and  of  foes,  of  reputable  gentleman  and  of  robbers,  not 
one  of  the  thousands  who  knew  where  to  find  him  clauned 
the  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  be  earned  by  a  revelation 
of  that  knowledge.  A  people  imaginative,  national,  and 
gifted  with  song,  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  any  stxay 
hero,  and  when  they  find  him  they  have  a  curious  setf- 
deceptive  aptitude  for  discovering  that  he  is  the  hero  of 
their  own  cause.  Nothing  could  be  more  antagonistic  to 
Scots  political  life  and  the  tenor  of  the  national  histoiy 
than  the  divine  right  that  hedged  the  later  Stewart  kings ; 
yet  the  name  of  the  last  representative  of  their  race  and 
cause  found  its  way  into  the  company  of  Wallace,  Bnice, 
the  Douglases,  and  other  champions  of  freedom ;  while 
Bums  glorified  it  in  song,  and  sent  a  gift  of  carronades  to 
the  French  Convention.  Even  before  the  romance  of 
Waverley  burst  on  the  world,  and  obscured  by  its  brilli- 
ancy the  lesser  lights,  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie"  had  a 
romance  and  ballad  literature  of  his  own ;  and  there  are 
those  still  living  who  remember  the  intense  love  of  peas- 
antry and  schoolboys  for  the  historical  romance  that  pa^ 
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alleled  his  adventures  with  the  fabulous  career  of  the  son 
of  iEneas.^ 

He  found  refuge  in  Skye  and  Rasay,  but  on  the  4th 
of  July  retired  to  the  mainland,  and  was  hidden  in  the 
wild  cUstrict  between  Loch  Houm  and  Loch  Shiel.  His 
presence  there  was  so  far  suspected  that  a  chain  of  sentinels 
was  kept  up  between  the  heads  of  the  two  lochs.  But  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  guide,  to  descend 
unperceived  a  corrie  close  to  the  point  where  two  sentinels 
of  the  cordon  had  just  met  each  other  and  were  walking 
back.  For  some  time  afterwards  in  Badenoch  he  lived  with 
a  band  of  reivers,  and  fed  on  the  produce  of  their  plunder. 
It  was  not  imtil  the  20th  of  September,  after  wandering 
upwards  of  five  months,  that  he  was  conveyed  on  board 
a  French  vessel  which  had  hovered  on  the  coast  to  rescue 
him,  and  received  him  in  Loch  Na  Nuach,  thus  rendered 
a  third  time  memorable  to  him.  He  went  to  experience 
in  France  a  blaze  of  popularity  such  as  might  greet  a 
fisivourite  actor.  But  the  popularity  passed  away  from  him 
with  better  things — with  fortitude,  temperance,  and  the 
renmants  of  the  other  virtues.  He  became  subjected  to 
humiliation  after  humiliation ;  until,  refusing  to  leave  Paris, 
whence  Britain  required  his  dismissal,  he  was  seized  and 
boimd  with  pieces  of  ribbon,  substituted  for  chains,  as  a 
mocking  homage  to  his  rank. 

From  the  cessation  of  the  Rebellion  down  to  the  end 
of  the  session  of  1748,  Parliament  was  occupied  in  finding 

^  *  Ascanius,  or  the  Young  Adventurer.'  The  title  of  a  French 
translation  before  me  is,  '  Asoinius  ou  le  Jeune  Avanturier.  Histoire 
veritable,  contenant  un  r^it  trb-circonstanci^  de  toutce  qui  est  arrive 
de  plus  secret  &de  plus  remarquableau  Prince  Charles-Edouard  Stuart, 
dans  le  Nord  de  TEcosse,  depuis  la  BataiUe  de  CuUoden  donn^  le 
^  Avril  1746,  jusau'k  son  embarquement  arriy^  le  )§  Septembre  de 
la  m^me  annee.  Traduite  de  T^Ajiglais,  et  augment^  d'un  grand 
nombre  de  remarques  historiques.'  There  have  been  many  personal 
narratives  of  the  Prince's  wanderings  and  escapes  by  people  who 
took  their  share  in  some  portions  of  his  adventures,  and  of  tnese  the 
last  that  has  come  to  light  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  is  called 
'*A  True  and  Real  State  of  Prince  Charles  Stewart's  miraculous  Es- 
cape after  the  Batle  of  Cnllodden/'  written  by  one  of  his  Companions 
It  is  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  October  1873. 
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remedies  for  those  social  and  legal  conditions  whence  the 
Rebellion  had  been  fed.  That  they  were  all  to  be  found  in 
Scotland  was  proved  by  demonstrative  experiments ;  for 
after  being  created  there,  the  process  of  rebellion  was 
brought  over  in  fidl  life  to  England,  and  there  it  died.  It 
is  observable  in  the  measures  adopted  that  instead  of 
flinging  into  Scotland  some  fragment  of  English  law  with 
all  its  tough  technicalities,  Scots  advice  was  taken,  and 
the  new  legislation  was  fitted  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  proceeded 
in  harmony  with  the  law  and  the  established  tribunals  of 
Scotland,  instead  of  being  vested  in  commissioners  who 
were  strangers  to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
first  step  in  the  wider  remedial  legislation  was  for  the 
House  of  Lords  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  preparing  measures  for  remedjdng  the  great 
evil  of  the  hereditary  or  heritable  jurisdictions.  The 
Court  represented  that  in  performing  this  task  they  were 
bound  to  consider  that  in  the  Act  of  Union  these  jurisdic- 
tions were  reserved  as  private  rights ;  that  they  were  actual 
sources  of  emolument,  and  that  they  could  not  propose 
as  ministers  of  justice  to  dispose  of  them  otherwise  than 
by  a  national  purchase  of  the  dangerous  privileges  for  the 
Crown  as  representing  the  public 

They  represented  fiirther,  that,  anomalous  as  they  might 
be  in  a  firee  country,  there  were  deficiencies  supplied  in 
their  own  rough  way  by  those  local  courts  scattered 
throughout  the  distant  solitudes  of  Scotland,  which  must  be 
otherwise  provided  for  on  their  abolition.  Into  the  High- 
lands especially,  the  arm  of  central  justice  was  seldom 
strong  enough  to  enter.  The  Government  had  taken  the 
careless  plan  of  letting  him  who  was  strongest  on  the  spot 
administer  the  law.  The  system  had  been  abused  for  all 
conceivable  purposes  of  mischief ;  but,  ere  deciding  that 
it  should  be  swept  away,  the  Government  must  be  pre- 
pared with  a  substitute,  otherwise  the  remote  regions  would 
be  left  not  only  without  law,  but  without  even  such  con- 
trol as  the  rude  old  system  imposed  on  the  inhabitants. 
At  the  head  of  the  arrangements  for  carrying  justice 
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throughout  the  land,  the  system  begun  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  XL,  for  sending  the  royal  courts  at  fixed 
intervals  through  the  provinces,  was  adopted.  Nomi- 
nally there  had  been  circuits  or  justice^yres,  but  they 
were  not  systematically  held,  either  at  stated  intervals  of 
time,  or  so  as  to  bring  up  before  them  the  revisal  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  all  the  districts.  This,  indeed, 
was  impossible  while  the^hereditary  jurisdictions  remained; 
but  now  regular  circuits  were  to  be  made,  and  courts  held 
twice  each  year,  and  the  country  was  so  partitioned  into 
districts,  that  Uie  higher  ofifences  were  Sjrstematicall^ 
brought  up  from  the  most  remote  provinces  for  adjudi- 
cation. 

The  exceptional  hereditary  jurisdictions,  such  as  the 
R^;alities,  were  abolished,  and  the  smaller  authority 
exercised  in  baronial  courts  was  restricted  to  trifling 
matters.  The  Sheriff- courts,  locally  commensurate  in 
their  authority  with  the  boundaries  of  the  counties,  were 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  local  tribunals, 
presided  over  by  responsible  judges.  Those  which  were 
hereditary  were  to  be  jdelded  to  the  Crown;  and  ever 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  sheriff  of  each  county 
has  been  appointed,  like  the  other  judges,  for  life,  re- 
movable only  for  misconduct 

Provision  was  made  for  the  Court  of  Session  fixing  the 
sums  to  be  paid,  as  the  price  of  the  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions, on  the  application  of  the  owners.  This  would  not, 
of  course,  extend  to  those  convicted  or  attainted,  whose 
jurisdictions  would  be  forfeited,  with  their  other  property, 
to  the  Crown. 

The  price  given  for  the  jurisdictions  thus  purchased, 
was,  in  round  numbers,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  exclusive  of  a  few  trifling  sums  paid  to  the  holders 
for  life  of  some  petty  local  offices.  The  distribution  of 
such  a  sum  among  the  gentry  was  not  only  well  suited  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  departure  of  their  invidious  privi- 
leges, but  it  immediately  converted  the  instrument  of 
oppression  and  extortion,  which  cast  a  blight  around  it, 
into  a  fountain  of  expenditure  and  employment  Small 
as  the  sum  was,  in  comparison  with  the  wealth  of  Britain, 
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there  is  little  doubt  that  it  had  a  material  share  in  giving 
to  agriculture  the  immediate  impulse  caught  by  it  in  the 
middUe  of  the  century,  by  enabling  some  landowners  to 
improve  their  property,  and  give  liberal  terms  to  their 
tenants.  The  Aigyle  family  obtained  the  largest  indivi- 
dual share  in  the  distribution.  It  amounted  to  ^21,000 ; 
but  it  bought  up  their  old  right  of  justiciary,  which  had 
been  reserved  to  them  when  that  supreme  judicature, 
through  the  rest  of  the  country,  was  vested  in  the  Crown. 
It  involved  the  whole  administration  of  supreme  criminal 
justice  in  Aigyle  and  the  Western  Isles,  and  brought  the 
house  of  Aigyle  a  considerable  revenue.  The  other  sums 
graduated  from  ^6621,  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Queensbeny 
for  the  hereditary  sherifiship  of  Dumfriesshire  and  the 
lordship  of  Dalgamo,  down  to  ^65,  19s.  pd.,  awarded  to 
Sir  James  Lockhart  for  the  regality  of  Carstairs. 

A  special  Act  was  passed  for  abolishing  the  military 
tenure  called  "  wardholding."  By  this  relic  of  ancient 
feudality,  military  service  had  remained  down  to  that 
juncture  the  condition  under  which  lands  were  held  by 
one  subject  from  another.  Efforts  were  of  course  made 
to  bring  land  into  commerce,  by  substituting  pecuniary 
arrangements  for  such  services;  but  the  ''wardholding" 
was  so  essentially  the  proper  feudal  usage,  that  the  lawyers 
held  it  to  be  always  understood,  if  some  other  arrange- 
ments were  not  very  specifically  settled.  It  had  become 
the  means  of  very  oppressive  exactions  or  "  casualties/' 
arising  out  of  those  conditions — such  as  minority — ^where 
the  imlitary  service  could  not  be  performed.  But,  by  the 
Act  of  1746,  arrangements  were  devised  for  converting  all 
the  superior's  privileges  into  reasonable  pecuniary  claims. 

At  die  conclusion  of  the  session  of  1746,  in  which  this 
Act  was  carried,  a  general  indemnity  was  passed  for  poli- 
tical offences  in  the  Rebellion.  The  only  Act  which  met 
much  resistance  in  Parliament,  was  one  of  those  intended 
to  exclude  Episcopal  clergymen  who  received  their  letters 
of  orders  from  the  representatives  of  the  old  Scots  Epis- 
copal Church,  fix)m  the  toleration  extended  to  those  or- 
dained in  England  or  Ireland,  and  qualifying  in  Scotland. 
Doubts  having  arisen  whether  an  Act  passed  in  1747  had 
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been  so  diawn  as  to  exclude  those  who  had  qualified 
before  the  date  of  its  operation,  another  Act  was  passed 
in  1748,  with  retroactive  eflfect  This  measure  was  op- 
posed in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  narrowly  escaped  after 
a  tough  contest  Though  it  inferred  homage  to  the  Church 
of  England,  the  bishops  mustered  against  it  The  spirit 
of  their  opposition  was  put  briefly  and  clearly  by  Seeker: 
"It  seems,  in  my  opinion,  to  arrogate  to  the  civil  authority 
a  power  to  determine  whether  a  priest  has  been  duly  and 
regularly  ordained,  or  a  bishop  consecrated,  which  is  a 
question  no  true  member  of  the  Church  of  England  will 
allow  the  civil  authority  to  have  anything  to  do  witL"  ^ 
This  was  the  last  blow  administered  in  the  legislative  war 
from  the  Revolution  downward,  against  the  Church  that 
had  been  forced  on  Scotland  by  the  Restoration  Govern- 
ment^ These  penal  laws  remained  on  the  statute-book 
down  to  the  last  year  of  the  century.  The  passage  of  the 
Scots  Episcopal  Church  from  harassed  obscurity  to  favour 
has  been  attributed  to  a  curious  and  interesting  occasion. 
When  an  episcopate  of  pure  apostolic  succession  was  de- 
sired for  the  United  States,  there  was  the  perplexing  alter- 
native to  the  Church  of  England  of  refrising  the  gift,  or 
imparting  it  to  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  their 
sovereign.  The  difiEiculty  was  solved  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  as  potent  as  its  mighty  neighbour  in 
all  spiritual  gifts  and  powers. 

^  Grab,  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv.  38. 
'  See  the  latter  part  of  chap.  xci. 
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THE  POVERTY  OP  THS  COUNTRY — IMPERFECT  AGRICULTURE — NARROW 
TRADE  —  IMPULSE  OF  THE  UNION  ONLY  BEGINNING  —  ESPECIAL 
POVERTY  OF  THE  GENTRY— ACCOMPANIED  BY  DANGEROUS  POWERS- 
HEREDITARY  JURISDICTIONS— KIDNAPPING— THE  HIGHLANDERS  AS 
A  DISTINCT  RACE— THE  HIGHLAND  GARB— PERFECTED  BY  AN  ENG- 
LISHMAN—CONDITION OF  INTELLECTUAL  CULTURE  IN  THE  LOW- 
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STRANGE— DECAY  OF  NATIONAL  ARCHITECTURE— WILLIAM  BRUCE— 
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THE  RESUSCITATION  OF  LITERATURE. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  class  of  matters  treated  in 
this  concluding  chapter,  that  the  more  scanty  the  mate- 
rials at  handy  the  more  full  and  complete  is  the  account 
rendered  of  what  they  supply.  When  we  deal  with  the 
social,  political,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  ages  of 
chivalry  and  feudalism,  every  scrap  of  knowledge  becomes 
precious  for  its  aid  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture.  But 
when  the  historian  comes  to  the  period  of  more  affluent 
knowledge,  he  also  comes  to  the  period  when  the  extent  of 
that  knowledge  is  due  to  the  condition  that  a  great  part  of 
what  he  finds  is  still  known  in  practice,  and  must  be  sur- 
rendered by  the  historian  of  the  past  to  the  political  and 
social  expounder  of  the  present  Hence  each  century 
contributes  less  than  its  predecessor  to  the  history  of 
social  progress,  by  casting  off  the  portions  that  survive, 
and  retaining  only  those  that  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
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practical  difference  between  the  period  under  examina- 
tion and  the  present  generation. 

The  Englishman  who  had  to  cross  the  Border  in  the 
earlier  part  of  last  century  expressed  a  shuddering  sense 
of  uneasiness  and  disgust,  which,  though  accompanied 
with  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  bred  of  national  preju- 
dice, represented  his  feelings  with  but  too  much  sincerity. 
The  general  poverty,  the  bad  fare,  the  tedious,  laborious, 
and  dsmgerous  travelling,  the  filth  of  the  inns  and  of  the 
city  streets,  the  impossibility  of  procuring  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  commerce  requisites  sold  in  every 
market-town  in  England, — have  been  amply  and  feelingly 
recorded  by  many  of  those  whom  official  duty  or  zealous 
curiosity  led  northwards.  Their  sensations,  perhaps,  have 
their  closest  parallel  in  those  of  the  Englishman  or  Scots- 
man of  the  present  day  when  he  first  sets  foot  in  the  south 
of  Ireland. 

When  the  traveller  inquired  into  the  causes  of  this 
poverty,  and  the  listlessness  ever  attending  on  poverty,  he 
might  have  been  told  that  it  was  the  result  of  ihe  Union ; 
that  Scotland  was  a  thriving,  a  happy,  and  contented 
nation  in  the  old  days  when  ^e  was  governed  by  her  own 
people ;  but  all  this  had  departed,  and  the  natural  riches 
of  the  country  were  absorbed  by  her  bloated  consort 
This  was  not  true;  but  things  do  not  always  require  to  be 
true  to  be  believed  Undoubtedly  there  had  been  a  gen- 
eral progress  onward ;  but,  far  firom  resembling  the  rapid 
advance  of  later  times,  it  was  so  imperceptible  that  its 
existence  might  with  sincerity  be  denied.  Even  some  of 
the  most  loudly  denounced  grievances  were  symptomatic 
of  progress  in  wealth ;  and  among  these  may  be  found  the 
consumption  of  tea,  which  drove  Duncan  Forbes  and 
many  other  zealous  statesmen  fiantic,  in  the  belief  that, 
superseding  the  culture  of  grain  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  national  liquor,  it  would  abolish  the  scanty  agricul- 
tural enterprise  which  the  country  possessed. 

Glasgow  was  the  only  place  where  there  was  the  same 
kind  of  visible  progress  in  the  early  half  of  the  century 
as  the  rest  of  the  country  developed  in  the  latter  half;  and 
Glasgow  being  prosperous  was  loyaL     The  Union  revived 
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the  shipping  trade,  which  had  been  paralysed  by  the  Navi- 
gat'on  Act ;  but  it  was  not  until  1716  that  the  first  honest 
vessel  in  the  West  India  trade  crossed  the  Atlantic  from 
the  western  capital^  In  1735,  Glasgow  possessed  sixty- 
seven  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  5600.  Of  these  forty- 
seven  were  foreign  traders,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  This,  small  as  it  may  seem,  con- 
stituted nearly  half  the  shipping  of  Scotland,  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  which  is  believed  not  to  have  exceeded  12,342, 
while  that  of  England  was  estimated  at  476,^41.^ 

The  country  was  doubtless  preparing  for  its  marvellous 
start  forward,  but  nothing  had  yet  appeared  which  out- 
wardly balanced  the  decay  of  the  gentry,  and  the  loss  of 
retail  traffic.    The  magnificent  system  of  scientific  hus- 
bandry, which  has  been  the  just  glory  of  the  country,  had 
not  appeared    Its  era,  indeed,  was  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  it  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  fix>m  the  ashes  of 
the  Rebellion.    Before  that  event,  it  seems  to  have  been 
inferior  to  the  English  agriculture  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, of  which  every  well-educated  reader  has  made  ac- 
quaintance in  die  pages  of  Macaulay.    The  amount  of 
land  brought  into  cultivation  bore,  indeed,  a  less  propor- 
tion to  the  waste  than  England  showed  at  die  Revolution, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Scotland  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  irreclaimable  wilderness.     Though 
the  chief  agricultural  wealth  of  the  farmer  was  in  cattle, 
green  crops  and  stall-feeding  were  unknown.    There  were 
QC  artificial  grasses,  and  the  rank  herbage  growing  in  moist 
places,  and  rejected  by  the  cattle  in  summer,  would  be  cat 
and  dried  to  afford  them  sustenance  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow.     The  hay-meadow  was  a  marsh  where 
rank  natural  grasses  grew,  mixed  with  rushes  and  other 
aquatic  plants;  and  the  sour  wet  ground  not  only  re- 
mained undrained,  but  was  deemed  peculiarly  valuable 
firom  the  abundance  with  which  it  yielded  this  coarse 
fodder.* 

Throughout  those  districts  which  are  now  familiar  to 

^  Brown's  Hbtoiy  of  Glasgow,  330. 

*  Knox's  British  Empire,  xxxvi.  '  Sinclair's  Report,  tl  3. 
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the  traveller's  eye  as  containing  the  cleanest  and  most 
systematic  cultivation  in  the  world — ^through  Roxburgh, 
the  Lothians,  and  the  lower  district  of  Lanarkshire — ^there 
was  little  to  be  seen  but  arid  stony  moor  and  quaking 
bog.  The  deep  clays  of  the  carse  lands,  where  they  were 
not  buried  under  moss,  were  deemed  inestimable,  from 
the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  brought  under  the 
plough.  Elsewhere  the  arable  land  ran  in  narrow  sUps ; 
and  one  who  had  good  means  of  knowledge  has  said  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  com  produced  in  the  countiy  was  raised 
within  five  miles  of  the  coast^ 

In  the  scanty  soil,  mixed  with  stones,  which  covered 
the  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  the  crofter  thought 
himself  fortunate  where  he  could  plough  a  stripe  here  and 
there,  leaving  stony  wastes  between,  like  the  moraines  of 
a  glacier.  In  the  more  genial  and  tractable  soil  of  the 
south,  two-thirds  of  the  surface  were  wasted  by  the  inter- 
vals between  the  ridges,  which  were  hard  unturned  soil, 
strewed  with  the  stones  removed  from  the  travelled  earth 
between ;  and  on  that  earth,  thrown  up  on  either  side  of 
the  ridge,  the  meagre  harvest  grew.  The  system,  when 
better  methods  prevailed  over  it,  was  called  "ribbing,"  or 
"  rice  baulking.''  ^  The  scanty  manure  was  conveyed  to 
the  field  by  manual  labour;  and  the  unpleasant  scene  has 
often  been  attested  by  English  travellers,  of  the  crofter's 
wife  canying  the  unseemly  burden  on  her  back.  Three 
or  four  returns  was  deemed  a  good  grain  crop.  Carts 
were  little  known ;  nor,  had  they  existed,  would  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  have  permitted  their  extensive  use ; 
and  the  crop  was  carried  to  the  market-town  on  pack- 
horses,  or  even  by  the  crofter's  family.* 

^  Consideratioiis  on  the  Present  State  of  Scotland— attribnted  to 
President  Forbes-— 14. 

'  Smdair's  General  Report,  i.  350. 

'  "  A  century  ago,  where  the  land  was  reclaimed,  it  was  generally 
cultivated  upon  the  system  termed  outfield  and  infield,  and  some  of  it 
even  on  what  is  termed  common  field  and  alternate  field,  the  latter 
extending  even  to  proprietorship.  The  properties  were  often  sepa- 
rated by  '  marches  of  stones,  or,  still  more  commonly,  by  stripes  of 
grass.  The  little  manure  that  was  made  upon  the  farm  was  always 
applied  to  the  infield  land :  the  outfield  land  was  cropped  till  the  pro- 
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A^thin  the  Highland  line,  the  condition  of  agricolture 
was  still  more  sordid  It  has  been  shown  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  wretched  people  often  bled  their  cattle  to  feed 
upon  the  coagulated  blood,  alone,  or  mixed  with  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nearly  exhausted  grain.  There  was  not  a 
blade  of  wheat  grown  bejrond  die  Lowlands ;  and  none 
north  of  the  FoiQi,  save  an  occasional  eicperimental  field 
in  the  Carses,  or  the  rich  flat  lands  of  Moray.  The  Hi^ 
landers  ground  their  grain  with  the  old-fiEishioned  hand- 
quern  ;  and,  as  in  Scriptural  times,  two  women  might  be 
found  grinding  at  a  mill  So  imminently  was  the  grow- 
ing grain  often  anticipated  by  the  wants  of  the  people,  that 
the  ears  were  plucked  like  fruit  when  they  npened,  and 
often  they  were  scorched  when  green,  and  submitted  to 
the  quern  to  be  squeezed  into  an  unwholesome  pulp 
Iron  tools  were  then  almost  unknown.  The  plough  was 
a  bit  of  wood  that  scratched  the  earth ;  and  sometimes  a 
wooden  spade  was  justly  deemed  as  effective  an  instru- 
ment Near  Inverness  a  few  small  carts  were  used,  with 
wheels  made  of  boards,  which  wore  with  the  grain,  and 
soon  ceased  to  be  circular.  Yet  even  vehicles  such  as 
these  were  not  &r  behind  the  Lowland  cart  with  its  wooden 
axle,  and  the  wheel  affixed  to  it ;  and  wretched  as  is  the 

dace  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  quantity  sown,  and  was  then  allowed 
to  lie  waste  tul  it  became  sufficiently  recraited  to  undergo  the  same 
course  of  cropping.  Upon  the  infield  land  there  were  little  or  no  ar- 
tificial grasses  sown,  nor  any  attention  paid  to  a  mtem  of  alteraatioo. 
Peas  and  beans  were  generally  cnltiYated  broaacast,  and  the  cereal 
crops  were  grown  as  long  as  the  land  yielded  almost  any  return.  Even 
up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  upon  some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
country,  the  tenants  were  bound  not  to  sow  less  than  two  white  crops 
in  succession — wheat  to  be  followed  by  barley.  The  ridges  were 
either  straight  or  crooked,  genenilly  twenty  to  thirtr  feet  wide,  and 
ndsed  up  in  the  middle  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  furrow. 
Some  ofthese  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Binning  work.  .  .  .  Turnip 
husbandry,  which  has  since  entirely  changed  the  whole  systems  off 
cultivation  throughout  the  country,  was  then  unknown.     A  few  were 

Srown  on  some  nrms,  but  they  were  sown  broadcast,  and  were  sel- 
om  larger  in  size  than  an  apple.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar, 
firom  Uie  huge  supply  of  sea-weed,  a  greater  breadth  was  nown  than 
in  any  odier  distnct,  but  still  broadcast." — Paper  on  "  Agriculture 
in  East  Lothian  in  last  Century,"  Scotsman  Newspaper,  17th  May 
i8$i. 
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character  of  the  agriculture  preserved  to  us  by  Burt  and 
other  early  travellers  in  the  Highlands,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  Invemess-shire  had  not  accomplished  nearly  so 
great  a  change  between  1745  and  the  end  of  the  century, 
as  the  Lothians  and  the  other  agricultural  counties. 

From  an  early  period  after  the  Union,  the  patriotic 
gentry  published  treatises  on  a^cultural  improvement, 
and  followed  them  up  by  expermients.  Lord  Belhaven, 
and  his  neighbour  Lord  Haddington,  called  attention  to 
enclosing  and  planting:  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  carried  a 
Scots  niniwright  to  Holland,  where,  in  1700,  he  learned 
bow  to  make  fanners.  Much  to  the  wonder,  but  little  to 
the  profit,  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  winnowing-machine 
was  established  at  Saltoun,  where  the  grain  cleaned  by  it, 
looked  on  with  some  superstitious  suspicion'as  procured  by 
artificially  created  wind,  was  called  Saltoun  barley.^  It 
was  not  until  1737,  that,  in  the  neighbouring  shire  of  Rox- 
burgh, the  machine  was  established  as  an  actual  means  of 
farming  operations.' 

In  1723  arose  **  The  Society  of  Improvers  in  the  Know- 
ledge of  Agriculture  in  Scotland"  Their  Transactions  are 
still  read  with  interest  by  the  scientific  agriculturist ;  and 
for  twenty  years  they  seemed  to  have  struggled  earnestly 
for  a  practical  and  effective  reform  in  the  wretched  system 
around  them.  It  was  destined,  however,  that  undl  the 
next  national  convulsion  should  come  and  pass  away, 
every  appeal  should  be  vain.  They  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced merely  isolated  local  efforts,  which  may  perhaps 
have  propagated  the  national  movement  of  the  ensuing 
age.  Some  instances  occurred  under  their  auspices,  just 
before  the  Rebellion,  of  draining,  enclosing,  summer- 
lowing,  and  sowing  turnips  and  grass-seeds,  in  Rox- 
burghshire ;  but  there  was  no  general  system,  and  they 
were  rather  the  curious  experiments  of  improvers,  than 
regular  operations  from  which  specific  profit  was  to  arise. 
The  growing  of  potatoes  was  introduced  in  the  west  in 
1740 ;  and  the  root,  through  that  rapid  but  insecure  facility 
of  production  which  has  since  made  it  so  calamitous,  soon 

^  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  ii.  491.  '  Ibid.,  ii.  243. 
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became  popular.^  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  die 
Rebellion  diat  it  became  an  element  of  systematic  field- 
tillage  j  nor  indeed  did  the  system  of  the  driU-ploughy  turnip 
husbandry,  rotation  of  cropping,  and  chemical  combina- 
tions with  the  soil,  exist  even  in  the  fiivoared  southern 
counties  until  the  middle  of  the  century. 

The  small  local  attempts  at  improvement  indeed,  occur- 
ring before  the  Rebellion,  were  accompanied  by  signally 
unfortunate  coincidents,  which  made  agricultural  advance- 
ment seem  but  a  new  calamity.  In  Nithsdale  and  GaUo- 
way,  some  attempts  were  made,  in  1725,  to  enclose  land, 
preceded  by  the  ejection  of  several  crofters,  and  the  en- 
actment, on  a  small  scale,  of  what  has  since  been  seen  in 
Ireland  on  a  great  The  district  owned  many  Cameroni- 
ans,  not  the  most  placable  or  reasonable  of  men,  and  the 
people  rose  in  embodied  resistance ;  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  level  enclosures ;  and  a  sort  of  agrarian  paiiia- 
ment  was  held  at  Kirkcudbright,  where  the  people  were 
invited  to  state  their  grievances.* 

The  sufferers  appealed  to  the  world,  admitting  that 
they  had  destroyed  the  enclosures,  raised  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  under  dire  oppression,  manifested 
in  driving  the  poor  from  house  and  sustenance,  to  in- 
crease the  luxiuies,  the  pomp,  and  the  pleasnres  of  the 
ridi.  They  put  forth  a  strong  case  of  inhumanity,  assert- 
ing that  in  several  instances  fifty  or  sixty  families  in  a 
parish  had  been  abruptly  driven  from  their  homes,  to  wan- 
der helpless  and  hopeless  through  the  country;  and  they 
reminded  the  Government  that  these  were  of  die  peasantiy 
who  had  been  truest  to  their  cause  in  the  Rebellion,  and 

were  least  tainted  with  disaffection.*    Such  an  event  was 



^  Brown's  Histoiy  of  Glasgow,  168. 

*  Wodrow's  Analecta,  iii.  52,  157,  21a 

*  '  An  Account  of  the  Reasons  of  some  People  in  CSallowmy,  tbeir 
Meetings  anent  Pablic  Grievances  through  Indosnres.'  It  is  hen 
said :  "  And  when  complaints  of  this  usage  have  been  made  to  some 
of  them  [the  landlords]  they  answered,  'Drive  them  into  the  sea,  or 
let  them  go  abroad  into  the  plantations,  or  else  go  to  heD.' "  Among 
the  other  pamphlets  appropriate  to  the  question,  was  printed  '  The 
Opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
concerning  Inclosures.' 
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calculated  to  chill  the  spirit  of  improvement ;  but  it  was 
not  repeated  when  subsequent  wider  efforts  were  made, 
for  they  were  welcomed  by  the  common  people  as  well  as 
the  gentry,  and  looked  to  as  the  sources  of  general  pros- 
perity. There  are  few  symptoms  of  so  wide  and  heathy 
a  change  in  the  character  of  a  people,  as  may  be  found  in 
comparing  such  incidents  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
which,  in  the  subsequent  and  more  fortunate  generation, 
aided  and  advanced,  instead  of  interrupting  and  embar« 
rassingy  agricultural  improvement 

The  vast  manufacturing  enterprise  which  has  distin* 
guished  Scotland,  was  as  unseen  and  as  unanticipated  in 
tiie  early  part  of  the  century  as  her  agricultural  progress. 
All  who  interested  themselves  in  this  element  of  pros- 
perity, of  course  sought  for  it  Government  encourage- 
ment and  protection.  According  to  the  received  political 
economy  of  the  day,  they  endeavoured  to  discover  a 
staple  trade  for  which  the  country  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess peculiar  facilities,  so  that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  as 
the  main  article  of  produce  for  exportation;  while  the 
other  productions,  which  neighbouring  countries  could  iiir* 
nish  as  well  or  better,  should  be  discouraged.  The  manu- 
facture fixed  on  was  that  of  linen,  and  it  thus  received  early 
adventitious  aid  from  the  British  legislature. 

Great  expectations  were  sometimes  founded  on  the  clause 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union  which  required  that  the  propor- 
tion of  new  taxation  in  Scotland  which  went  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  of  the  old  debts  of  £ngland,  should  be 
employed  in  '' encouraging  and  promoting  tiie  fisheries, 
and  such  other  manufactures  and  improvements  in  Scot- 
land as  might  most  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  the 
United  Kingdom/'  There  were  frequent  demands,  espe- 
cially from  the  royal  burghs,  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
stipulation ;  but  there  was  a  preliminary  impediment  in 
the  complicated  character  of  the  national  accounts.  In 
1 7 18,  an  Act  of  Parliament  proclaimed  that  insuperable 
difficulties  had  been  found  in  adjusting  the  proportion  out 
of  the  new  taxation  which  would  be  paid  by  Scotland  for 
the  old  debts  of  England,  and  ought  to  be  expended  foi 

VOL.  VIII.  3  K 
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the  benefit  of  Scotland  in  terms  of  the  treaty.^  It  was 
arranged  that  two  funds  should  be  fixed — the  one  of  ten 
thousand,  the  other  of  two  thousand  a-year,  which  should 
stand  as  a  commutation  or  fixed  adjustment  of  the  fluctuat- 
ing equivalent  The  former  was  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  the  old  debts  of  Scotland,  and  some  other  c^ms, 
while  the  smaller  sum  was  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  fishery  and  manufsxtures ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  it  accumulated  as  a  fimd  for  that  purpose.'  In 
the  offensive  Malt-Tax  Act  of  1725,  it  was  provided  that 
whatever  the  duty  produced  above  twenty  thousand  pounds 
was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fishery  and  manu£Eu:tures.  The  arrangement  was 
completed  in  1 7  26.  Statutory  regulations  were  then  enacted 
for  the  linen  trade,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  for 
its  regulation,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  funds  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry  which  had  heretofore  lain  dor- 
mant Thus  was  created  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
encouragement  and  improvement  of  manufactures,  which 
still  exists.*  It  arose  out  of  some  earnest  appeals  by  the 
royal  buighs,  and  their  activity  was  of  itself  probably 
productive  of  more  genuine  prosperity  than  the  Govern- 
ment board  which  it  immediately  obtained.  The  symp- 
toms of  attempted  resuscitation  at  this  period  are  shown 
by  the  establishment,  in  1726,  of  the  Royal  Bank,  in  com- 

^^  5  ^^*  L»  c.  20.  The  Act  makes  itself  a  very  happy  echo  of  the 
difficulties  encoontered,  by  an  effort  to  describe  Uiem  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, which  fills  twelve  aosely-printed  pages. 

*  The  amount  of  Scots  debts  had,  by  running  several  years  in  arrear, 
amounted  from  the  round  sum  of  j£'z6o,ooo,  at  which  they  were  esti- 
mated at  the  Union,  to  f  230,308,  9s.  lofd.  Along  with  this  was  set 
forth,  in  the  Act  of  17 18,  the  sum  assigned  by  Parliament  to  Patenon, 
;fi8,24i,  los.  lofd.,  the  whole  amounting  to  £248, 550,  os.  9id.— the 
funded  ^ital  on  which  the  ;f  zo,ooo  a-year  was  to  provide  the  in- 
terest Tnat  Paterson,  if  he  was  then  aUve,  ever  received  any  por- 
tion of  the  fund  so  reserved  to  liquidate  his  claims,  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  doubtful. 

'  See  Lindsay's  '  Interest  of  Scotland  Considered,'  1733  ;  '  Memo* 
rial  from  the  Linen-dealers,  &c.,  of  ForfBirshire  ;'  and  the  Report  oa 
the  Board,  by  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  1847.  It  appears  that  in  I743t 
the  whole  linen  stamped  did  not  exceed  ^^30^000  in  value,  and  yet  was 
supposed  to  amount  to  half  the  manufeictnre  of  Scotland. 
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petition  with  the  Bank  of  Scotland  The  two  enjoyed  the 
banking  business  of  Scotland  down  to  the  year  1746,  when 
the  third  of  the  three  great  Scots  banks  was  chartered 
It  had  existed  at  an  earlier  date  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
the  linen  trade,  and  hence  it  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
**  The  British  Linen  Company  of  Scotland." 

The  manufacturing  enterprise  of  the  country,  though  it 
had  shown  some  vitality  before  the  insurrection,  was  still, 
like  the  agricultural,  faint  and  partial  Causes  of  future 
doubt  and  distrust  seemed  stiU  to  hover  overmen's  minds ; 
and  the  air  had  to  be  cleared  of  mischief  ere  they  could  set 
freely  and  heartily  to  the  great  function  of  national  industrial 
progress.  It  did  not  serve  to  neutralise  the  evil  influence 
of  tiiis  depression,  that  it  extended  upwards  from  the 
middle  classes  and  common  people.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
main  direct  causes  of  the  Rebellion  was  the  poverty  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  especially  of  the  Highland  chiefe.  The 
intensity  of  this  poverty  is  scarcely  conceivable  in  the 
present  condition  of  society.  Men  enjoying  a  semi-regal 
power,  who,  if  they  were  visited  in  their  Highland  fort- 
alices,  were  found  in  the  midst  of  a  mob  of  retainers,  and 
could,  by  a  stretch  of  the  feudal  right  of  purveyance,  place 
before  the  stranger  an  abundant  meal,  would  be  found  un- 
able to  command  a  few  shillings  in  money.  When  living 
among  their  followers,  they  might  manage,  by  a  mixture  of 
parsimony  and  greedy  tyranny,  to  support  their  families ; 
but  they  could  not  appear  in  Edinbui^h,  far  less  in  Lon- 
don, with  external  attributes  placing  them  in  the  rank  even 
of  the  humble  citizen.  The  conventional  reluctance  to  seek 
a  living  in  useful  occupations  defeated  itself,  and  many  of 
the  proudest  scions  of  ancient  races  had,  in  the  end,  at  once 
to  descend  into  occupations  of  the  humblest  kind,  and  some- 
times to  pass  below  the  stratum  of  decency  and  respect- 
ability. While  the  middle  order  of  gentry  were  scorning 
the  drudgery  of  the  counting-room,  a  noble  family  was 
found  claiming  the  right  to  keep  a  gambling-house  in 
London  by  privilege ;  and  a  peer,  more  fortunate  in  his 
choice,  was  attending,  in  humble  respectability,  a  glovei^s 
shop  in  Ayr.  Balmerino  talked,  with  his  usual  frank 
recklessness,  of  his  utterly  desperate  fortunes,  which  could 
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not  be  worse.  Kilmarnock,  if  we  may  credit  Walpok's 
contemporary  notices,  used  to  prowl  about  London  like 
the  victim  of  dissipation  in  the  modem  novel,  hopmg 
to  extract  from  some  humble  friend  a  semi-charitaUe 
dinner. 

What  rendered  this  poverty  so  formidable,  was  the 
power  with  which  it  was  allied.  ^'  Poor  twelve  thousand 
a-year,**  said  Pennant,  in  the  spirit  of  an  English  squire, 
'*  nearly  subverted  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms." 
Had  the  revenue  been  ten  times  as  great,  it  might  have 
afforded  little  more  power — it  would  have  withdrawn  the 
main  temptation  to  perpetrate  this  feat  The  greatness  of 
this  power  arose  from  the  feudal  jurisdictions,  unfortu- 
nately reserved,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Treaty  of  Union. 
The  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county  was  frequently  vested 
by  hereditary  right  in  some  important  landowner.  He 
was,  it  is  true,  but  a  subordinate  judge ;  and  recourse  lay, 
in  grave  questions,  from  his  judgments  to  the  supreme 
courts.  But  his  power,  if  the  supreme  court  were  not  called 
to  intervene  in  the  proper  form,  was  of  the  most  fonnid- 
able  kind.  He  could  not  transport,  because  his  authority 
did  not  reach  beyond  his  county — and  transportation, 
in  the  modem  fashion,  was  scarcely  then  in  use ;  but  he 
could  hang.  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  the  occasional 
petty  tyranny  of  English  justices  of  peace  in  modem  days 
would  be  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  despotism  which  a  landed 
proprietor,  invested  with  these  high  judicial  attributes, 
could  inflict  on  the  people  of  remote  and  unknown  dis- 
tricts. But  besides  these  sheriffs,  many  of  the  great  land- 
lords were  Lords  of  Regality  within  their  own  estates. 
The  Regality,  like  a  Palatinate,  was  a  separate  little  kingdom 
carved  out  of  the  realm,  where  a  great  man  was  indulged 
with  a  gift  of  supreme  authority.  The  lord  of  regality, 
unlike  the  lower  grade  of  hereditary  judges,  exerciseid  the 
power  of  the  regal  courts  within  his  bounds.  The  judicial 
records  of  Scotland  preserve  an  interminable  series  of  con- 
tests between  the  central  ministers  of  the  law  and  these 
lords  of  regality,  ever  endeavouring  to  shield  some  follower 
from  justice  by  '*  reclaiming  him,"  to  be  dealt  with  in  their 
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own  courts;  or  attempting,  with  their  irresponsible  powers, 
to  perpetrate  some  act  of  feudal  vengeance  under  the 
form  of  justice.  Gradually  the  powers  of  these  little 
tyrants  had  been  reduced  from  their  old  fiagrancy ;  and 
when  a  criminal  belonging  to  a  regality  was  put  on  trial 
before  the  supreme  court,  the  lord  of  regality's  represen- 
tative might  sit  on  the  bench  along  with  die  king's  judge, 
but  he  was  not  to  claim  the  criminal  as  his  own,  and  cany 
him  off  to  be  dealt  with  as  his  chief  and  kindred  might  de- 
termine. Thus  the  law,  in  some  measure,  deprived  these 
potentates  of  the  power  to  shield  those  who  were  seized  for 
acts  of  feudal  vengeance  or  depredation  on  their  neigh- 
bours; but  the  law  did  not  yet  deprive  the  lord  of  regality 
of  his  power  to  punish  any  one  within  his  own  territory 
whom  he  might  single  out  for  vengeance. 

His  power  was  coextensive  not  only  with  the  estate 
in  his  actual  possession,  but  with  his  feudal  superiority, 
as  it  was  called,  which,  by  the  system  of  Scotland,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  England,  permitted  the  seignorial  or 
freehold  right  to  be  retained  while  the  land  was  substan- 
tially in  the  possession  of  another.  Thus  the  owner  of 
an  estate,  however  extensive,  if  it  were  held  of  a  superior 
who  owned  a  regality,  would  have  to  acknowledge  in  his 
next  neighbour  his  supreme  judge,  with  power  over  him 
of  imprisonment  and  death.  Two  ominous  ensigns  of 
power  desecrated  the  territory  of  the  regality — the  "  Pit," 
or  prison,  and  [the  Gallows ;  and  it  was  sometimes  the 
lord's  despotic  pleasure  to  place  the  offensive  instrument 
of  ignominious  death  so  that  it  overshadowed  the  lands 
of  some  neighbour  offensive  to  him,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  hold  of  him  by  feudal  tenure.^ 

In  the  regality  there  were  many  municipal  and  social 

1  **  I  was  once  consulted,"  says  Sir  George  MacKenziei  "  whether 
a  lord  of  regality  might  place  a  gallows  upon  any  part  of  his  vassal*! 
land  lying  within  his  regality;  and  at  first  it  seemed  that  he  might." 
Yet  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  limits  to  the  choice.  **  If  there  were 
any  apparent  design  of  affronting  the  vassal,  I  believe  he  could  not 
use  this  privilege,  as  if  he  did  offer  to  place  the  gallows  at  his  vas* 
tal's  gate,  or  at  his  garden  door." — Laws  and  Customs,  410. 
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powers ;  and  the  Bailie,  or  representative  of  the  lord,  was 
in  the  same  position  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  town, 
save  that  he  was  delegated  by  an  autocrat,  instead  ol 
being  elected  by  a  municipal  community.  There  were  many 
instruments  of  vexation  and  petty  tyranny  to  keep  the 
district  enslaved  to  the  superior,  in  the  assessing  and  levy- 
ing of  tolls  and  customs,  and  the  r^ulation  of  markets, 
weights,  measures,  and  the  like.  Among  other  conditions 
which  co-operated  with  these  powers  in  the  depression  of 
the  humbler  agricultural  class,  the  consideration  which  the 
tenant  gave  for  his  farm,  instead  of  rent,  was  some  relic 
of  old  feudal  exactions,  such  as  those  which  afterwards 
roused  the  peasantry  of  France  to  frenzy.  There  were 
many  payments  in  produce  or  in  services,  which  were 
never  so  distinctly  defined  but  that  there  was  room  for 
the  exercise  of  oppressive  exaction  when  a  landlord  was 
tyrannical.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  exactions 
from  the  tenant  class  were  direct  feudal  servitudes,  and 
were  so  called.  They  were  not  rendered  to  the  landlord 
as  owner  of  the  ground,  but  to  the  superior,  in  token  of 
vassalage.  Common  thus  to  the  whole  country  was 
'Hhirlage,''  as  it  was  termed,  to  a  particular  null  for 
grinding  the  tenant's  grain,  subjecting  him  to  pay  custom- 
ary duties  to  the  feudal  superior;  and  in  more  rare  in- 
stances there  was  a  similar  obligation  to  bring  the  grain 
for  malting  to  a  feudal  mill. 

The  correspondence  of  the  period  and  other  contem- 
porary indications  of  the  state  of  the  country,  contain 
profuse  evidence  of  the  grinding  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
various  classes  of  hereditary  judges.  It  might  be  that, 
near  the  seat  of  justice,  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  and 
the  supreme  court,  taught  in  the  English  school  of  central 
and  responsible  judicature,  ref^trained  acts  of  flagrant  in- 
justice or  cruelty.  But  in  the  remote  Highlands  this  aim 
was  utterly  paralysed;  and  one  who,  to  the  patriarchal 
power  of  the  chief,  added  that  of  the  feudal  lonl  and  the 
supreme  judge,  exercised  a  despotism  as  irresponsible  as 
any  Turkish  pasha  or  French  seigneur  of  the  old  mon- 
archy. That  such  a  system  should  have  been  tolerated 
into  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  Somers^ 
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Hardwicke,  and  Forbes  had  occupied  the  bench,  may 
seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true. 

The  casual  stranger  from  England,  who  found  his  way 
into  the  Highlands  as  an  officer  of  the  disarming  com- 
panies or  an  engineer  of  Wade's  roads,  contemplated  the 
system  with  a  kind  of  shuddering  surprise.  He  viewed  it 
with  that  imperfect  and  dubious  sense  of  personal  secu- 
rity with  which  the  traveller  of  later  times  has  witnessed 
the  execution  of  quick  justice  at  the  courts  of  a  Mehemet 
Ali  or  Rimjeet  Singh.  The  Englishman  is  exempt  from 
the  terrors  of  their  despotism  by  the  privileges  conceded 
to  his  powerful  nation ;  but  in  the  presence  of  capricious 
power,  there  is  the  uneasiness  of  one  who  plays  with  a 
tamed  tiger,  on  which  there  is  no  reliance.  And  so  some- 
times felt  the  stranger  in  the  Highlands.  If  well  accre- 
dited, he  met  profuse  hospitality,  and  was  allowed,  in  the 
courtesy  due  to  a  stranger,  the  temporary  use  of  the  patri- 
archal power,  as  a  slaveowner  might  put  his  property  at  the 
service  of  his  guest  If  he  had  any  wrong  to  complain  of,  the 
courteous  chief  would  at  once  avenge  it,  and  promise  him 
the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  seeing  the  oiOfender  hanging 
in  front  of  his  bedroom  window  when  he  rose  next  morn- 
ing, unless  he  would  prefer  a  present  of  the  head  as  a  me- 
morial of  Highland  courtesy.  Such  savage  favours  were 
apt  to  engender  uneasy  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  stranger, 
remembering  how  far  he  was  from  the  hand  of  the  law, 
especially  when  he  found  that  not  only  the  native  follow- 
ers of  the  chief^  but  all  who  entered  his  teiritory,  were 
subject  to  his  patriarchal  justice. 

Burt,  the  English  officer  who  has  preserved  so  many 
curious  notices  of  the  Highlands,  found  a  fellow-country- 
man, an  English  footman,  enslaved  by  one  of  these  potent 
chie&.  He  had  been  wiled  by  tempting  promises  from 
the  pleasant  pastures,  the  social  happiness,  and  the  free^ 
dom  of  his  native  land,  to  that  grim  wilderness  with  its 
dungeon  and  gallows — ^and  return  was  hopeless.  The 
visitor,  like  a  prudent  man,  felt  that  he  durst  not  inter- 
fere, and  thought  it  unwise  that  he  should  be  seen  talking 
to  the  desponding  Saxon,  while  the  chief,  in  all  his  tartan 
glory,  and  with  broadsword  and  pbtols,  was  parading  up 
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and  down,  and  casting  around  him  suspicious  and  dreaded 
glances.  There  existed  indeed,  at  that  time,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  practical  slavery  in  Scotland — Lowland  as 
well  as  Highland.  Two  classes  of  workmen  were  actual 
predial  serfs— colliers  and  salt-makers ;  and  the  law  autho- 
rities of  the  day  talk  of  their  serfdom  as  a  necessary 
though  unfortunate  condition  of  the  existence  of  society 
— as  the  impressing  of  seamen  and  American  slavery  have 
been  spoken  of  in  later  times.  The  powers  which  the 
law  gave  for  the  interpretation  of  bargains  with  ordi- 
naiy  servants,  and  the  retention  of  their  unwilling  ser- 
vices, were  very  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  A  lord  of  re- 
gality,  or  the  ^end  of  such  a  person,  could  of  course  do 
what  he  liked  in  such  a  matter— could  make  the  bargain 
and  the  law  to  suit  his  views  and  interests.  The  only 
recourse  of  the  poor  servant,  like  that  of  the  slave  in 
slave-holding  countries, was  in  flight;  and  advertisements, 
offering  rewards  for  the  capture  of  runaway  servants,  were 
common  in  that  age  in  Scotland. 

Still  the  law  professed  to  abhor  abstract  slavery.  To* 
wards  the  end  of  the  preceding  century  even,  the  courts 
of  law  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  property 
in  the  owner  of  ''a  dancing  lassy;''  and  some  proceedings 
in  the  supreme  courts,  soon  after  the  Rebellion,  showeid 
a  disposition  to  deny  the  claim  of  ownership  over  negroes 
brought  to  Scodand.  Whatever  amount  of  personal  op- 
pression there  might  be,  there  was  no  means  of  making 
money  by  it  in  traffic  within  Scotland.  But  there  was 
a  means  elsewhere,  and  it  was  not  overlooked  by  the 
owners  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  turning  their 
valuable  powers  to  the  best  pecuniary  account  We  have 
already  come  across  the  young  men  to  be  sent  as  slaves 
to  the  plantations,  while  yet  the  great  AMcan  source 
of  supply  for  labour  in  tropical  climates  was  but  in  itf 
infancy. 

Kidnapping  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  in- 
creased with  the  increasing  value  of  the  South  Ainerican 
plantations.  Our  system  of  transportation  to  penal  col- 
onies had  its  rise  in  the  supply  of  this  labour-market  On 
conviction  for  secondary  crimes,  sentence  of  death  was 
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commuted  for  self-exile  to  a  plantation.  Thus  statesmen 
congratulated  themselves  on  what  they  vainly  deemed  the 
easy  solution  of  one  of  the  toughest  social  knots — the  best 
system  of  penal  justice ;  they  saw  the  country  rid  of  its 
moral  curses,  whUe  the  planters  obtained  the  compulsory 
labour  so  much  desired.  The  Highland  lairds,  widi  their 
hereditary  jurisdictions,  found  it  extremely  convenient  to 
follow  the  example  thus  set  Their  authority  did  not  en- 
able them  to  transport  convicts;  but  when  the  gallows 
was  in  the  background,  they  had  little  difficulty  in  per- 
suading those  who  came  under  their  wrath,  that  it  woidd 
be  well  not  to  be  clamorous,  but  submit  at  once  to  the 
alternative  of  entering  as  an  ''  apprentice  **  in  one  of  the 
American  plantations.  Some  of  die  Highland  potentates 
increased  dieir  scanty  incomes  by  prudently  turning  their 
judicial  powers  in  this  profitable  direction.  It  laid,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  tax  on  the  skill  of  the  speculator,  for 
if  not  judiciously  used,  it  might  produce  disagreeable  con- 
sequences. The  chief  was  the  father  of  his  own  clan. 
He  might,  as  representative  of  the  aggregate  voices  of  the 
clan,  or  at  least  of  the  soldier-class,  who  alone  were  lis- 
tened to,  be  severe  to  any  individual  member.  But  he 
would  find  it  unsafe  to  do  anything  that  might  excite  the 
fears  and  wrath  of  the  clan  against  him  as  a  general  op- 
pressor, and  a  betrayer  of  his  people  into  the  hands  of  the 
alien.  On  the  oth€t  hand,  eveiy  man  belonging  to  a  rival 
clan  seized  and  sold,  was  of  course  an  injury  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Thus  those  who  entered  on  die  kidnapping 
business,  required  to  be  circumspect ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  victims  were  generally  those  men  of  broken  clans, 
who  had  no  chief  to  stand  surety  for  them  in  their  diffi- 
culties, and  organise  them  for  service ;  and  who,  living  by 
miscellaneous  plunder,  were  the  most  easily  caught  and 
disposed  ol} 

This  trade  came  suddenly  to  an  end  when,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  insurrection,  the  hereditary  jurisdictions 
were  abolished;  and  there  would  have  remained  no  traces 

^  Among  the  other  abundant  evidence  on  this  practice,  much  will 
be  found  throughout  the  CuUoden  Papexi. — See  p.  Ii8  asu^. 
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of  its  existence  in  Scotland,  save  a  few  fugitive  notices  in 
letters  and  memoirs,  that  might  have  been  explained 
away,  had  not  one  of  the  victims  returned  to  the  country 
in  the  days  of  a  stricter  administration  of  justice,  and  told 
his  story.  His  name  was  Peter  Williamson.  He  had 
been  kidnapped  in  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  when  a  boy 
about  ten  years  old,  and  sold  to  an  American  planter 
three  or  fours  years  before  the  Rebellion.  He  had  many 
adventures.  In  shifting  of  ownership  he  found  himselif 
at  one  time  treated  with  harshness  as  a  mere  slave — at 
another  with  indulgence  as  a  clever  assistant  He  was 
taken  by  the  Indians,  and  lived  among  them,  holding  rank 
in  one  of  their  nations.  Finally,  he  found  himself  among 
the  revolutions  of  his  fortune,  again  in  his  native  country, 
with  the  necessity  of  discovering  a  means  of  living. 

In  his  extremity  he  sought  to  turn  his  calamities  and 
adventures  to  profit  He  printed  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures, and  passed  from  town  to  town  selling  his  book, 
and  acting  over  some  scenes  in  his  career  to  those  who 
paid  a  trifling  sum  to  see  them.  Thus  passing  from 
place  to  place,  he  reached  his  native  city  of  Aberdeen 
about  the  year  1765.  Times  had  greatly  changed;  and 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  rendered  it 
not  only  impossible  to  commit  such  crimes  as  Peter 
Williamson  had  suffered  by,  but  very  necessary  that  all 
trace  of  their  ever  having  been  perpetrated  should  be 
obliterated.  The  appearance  of  the  adventurous  exile, 
who  had  to  tell  so  dramatic  a  personal  history,  firom  the 
time  when,  playing  a  careless  boy  on  the  pier  of  Aber- 
deen, he  was  kidnapped  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  and 
committed  to  the  common  jail,  to  wait  till  he  could  be 
safely  exported,  spread  consternation  through  influential 
circles.  On  considering  what  should  be  done  with  Wil- 
liamson, it  was  insanely  resolved  to  take  the  h^h  hand, 
and  prosecute  him  before  the  local  court  for  defamation, 
with  the  belief  that  his  oppressors  had  still  local  influence 
enough  to  get  him  punished. 

There  were  then  at  the  Scots  bar  some  men  of  high 
spirit,  whose  views  of  civil  freedom  were  as  bold  as 
Fletcher's,  and  far  more  distinct  and  consistent    They 
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thought  that  the  history  of  this  man — ^kidnapped  in  a 
British  town — sold  into  American  slavery — ^and  finally 
committed  to  prison  for  telling  his  hardships,  by  the  men 
who  had  inflicted  them — ^pointed  at  conduct  scandalous 
to  British  and  Scots  liberty,  which  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated and  exposed.  The  result  of  the  investigation  was 
to  open  a  frightful  view  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
upper  towards  the  humbler  classes,  before  the  Rebel- 
lion and  the  extinction  of  those  hereditary  jurisdictions 
which  conferred  so  much  irresponsible  local  power.  It 
was  proved  that  the  kidnapping  system  dispersed  terror 
among  the  parents  of  healthy  likely  boys  throughout 
wide  districts  round  the  seaports — that  there  were  innu- 
merable domestic  legends  of  boys  who,  straying  somewhat 
^  afield,  had  been  met  by  some  gang  of  kidnappers, 
and  were  never  again  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  by  the  sor- 
rowing parents,  who  wondered  if  they  had  been  haplv 
lost  at  sea,  or  were  hoemg  the  sugar-cane,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  ^driver's  lash,  beneath  the  blazing  sun  of 
Jamaica  or  Virginia.^ 

But  the  most  emphatic  of  all  the  social  peculiarities  of 
Scotland  was  exhibited  to  the  world  on  the  appearance  of 
that  army — strange,  uncouth,  and  utterly  foreign,  as  if  it 
had  come  out  of  Central  Asia — ^which  marched  into  the 
cultivated  plains  and  through  the  growing  cities  of  Eng- 
land, and  then  marched  back  as  mysteriously  as  it  had 
gone  thither.  The  strangeness  of  this  people  —  their 
gaudy,  un-British,  and  almost  un-£uropean  costume — 
their  traditional  military  tactics,  as  different  from  those  of 
ordinary  troops  as  the  discipline  of  the  janissaries — the 
preponderance  of  dark,  oriental  complexion — their  foreign 
tongue — ^must  have  all  told  of  an  sJienation  in  race,  cus- 
toms, and  common  feeling,  which  lay  deep  at  the  root  of 
the  outbreak,  and  should  have  taught  the  country  not  to 
feel  safe  with  so  many  natural  enemies  within  the  cincture 
of  its  ocean  boundary.     But  strange  as  the  sight  itself  was 

^  See  a  volume  of  law  papers,  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  on  the 
case  of  Peter  Williamson.  Extensive  reference  wiU  be  found  to  the 
contents  of  these  papers  in  an  article  on  Peter  Williamson  in  Blade- 
wood's  Magazine  for  May  1848. 


\ 
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to  Englaod,  and  the  news  of  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
was  yet  a  stranger  thing  to  know  that  in  Scotland  it  was 
a  foreign  element ;  that  there  could  not  be  found  to  set 
ajgainst  the  Highlander  any  people  that  in  social  condi- 
tion, temperament,  and  appearance,  as  he  walked  abroad, 
stood  more  thoroughly  in  contrast  with  him  than  his 
Lowland  neighbours. 

A  great  part  of  this  histoiy  has  been  written  in  vain,  if 
it  has  not  supplied  what  is  known  about  the  relations 
between  the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders,  fix>m  the 
days  when  the  wanderers  crossed  over  from  Ireland,  and 
came  under  the  religious  authority  of  St  Columba,  down- 
wards. What  is  most  emphatic  about  the  condition  of 
the  Celt  thirteen  hundred  years  later,  is  the  slightness 
of  his  departure  from  the  condition  in  which  he  is  first 
known,  while  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island 
where  he  lived  have  passed  through  a  course  of  never- 
resting  variation. 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  untamed  Highlander  by  his 
subdued  descendant.  Putting  aside  the  exaggeration  of 
city  romancers,  it  is  natural  in  itself,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant historical  evidence  to  show,  that  the  Highland  com- 
batant of  old  was  nearly  as  much  superior  to  the  client  of 
Relief  Committees  in  the  present  day,  as  the  decorated 
Indian  chief  to  the  wretch  who  skulks  through  the  Ame- 
rican city  in  a  tattered  blanket  The  eminence,  however, 
was  evidently  only  in  a  class ;  the  humblest  grade  cannot 
be  more  depressed  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  High- 
land pomp  and  heroism.  It  has  created  perplexity  to 
find  some  contemporary  memorials  of  the  Highlander 
speaking  of  his  great  strength  and  warlike  skUl,  while 
others  refer  to  his  sordid,  scantily-fed,  and  listless  servile 
existence,  on  the  perpetual  borders  of  starvation.  Both 
accounts  are  substantially  correct,  but  they  refer  to  dil^ 
ferent  classes.  The  gentlemen  of  the  clan,  like  the  Indian 
'^  braves,"  were  carefully  nurtured  in  all  that  was  necessary 
to  make  them  effective  warriors.  They  were  athletes,  and 
cultivated  the  games  which  convey  strength  and  activity 
to  the  fiume ;  but  they  never  sullied  their  hands  or  bent 
their  backs  by  any  toil  that  was  not  connected  with  war. 
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The  women  and  inferior  persons  ministered  to  these 
dignitaries  of  the  clan,  whose  martial  step  and  haughty 
bearing,  in  all  their  gaudy  tartans,  was  like  that  of  the 
contemporary  janissaries  among  the  rayahs,  or  the  mame- 
lukes  among  the  fellahs.  It  was  among  these  favourites, 
who  enjoyed  whatever  luxuries  the  clan  possessed,  and 
were  ever  ministered  to,  that  men  of  marvellous  strength 
and  agility  were  produced,  who  gave  their  countrymen  a 
wide  renown  in  the  annals  of  physical  triumph.  So  com- 
pletely was  their  position  towards  the  humble  commons 
of  the  dan  that  of  a  superior  caste,  that  ethnologists  have 
carried  out  the  theory  of  races  to  this  distinction,  and 
have  maintained  that  all  the  Highland  gentry  were  of 
a  Gothic  race,  commanding  respect;  while  the  humbler 
people  were  of  the  Celtic  race,  whose  fate,  like  that  ot 
the  pariah  and  the  negro,  it  was  to  serve  and  suffer.  But 
whatever  may  be  attributed  to  this  influence,  becomes 
mixed  with  that  of  the  great  contest  between  the  two 
razees,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger. 
It  would  even  appear  that  in  very  early  times,  when  they 
conducted  their  depredations  more  systematically  and 
extensively,  the  humbler  followers  were  better  of!  than 
we  find  them  from  the  Revolution  downwards. 

By  the  humble  classes  all  the  necessary  labour  was  ac- 
complished It  was  as  little  as  it  possibly  could  be,  for 
labour  and  trade  were  looked  upon  by  the  whole  race 
with  a  dislike  that  amounted  to  loathing.  They  could 
allow  no  wealth  or  vastness  of  transactions  to  extinguish 
this  d^;radation.  Such  attributes  rather  increas^  it, 
since  they  showed  that  the  revolting  occupation  was  not 
forced  on  the  perpetrator  as  on  their  own  helots,  but  was 
voluntarily  adopted  by  him  for  the  basest  of  motives. 
In  their  nomenclature,  a  merchant  was  a  pedlar,  a  silver- 
smith or  jeweller  a  tinker,  while  the  profession  of  a  tailor 
extracted  from  good  breeding  an  apology  for  the  necessity 
of  alluding  to  it  On  the  other  hand,  the  labours  that  pro- 
vided for  war  were  dignified.  The  gunsmith  or  armourer 
was  a  very  great  man — sometimes  the  head  of  a  dynasty; 
so  was  the  piper,  who  took  his  licence  from  a  college  of 
his  own  peculiar  kind  of  music. 
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We  have  seen,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  an  inefiectua] 
attempt  ^^to  plant"  the  Lewis.     More  than  a  centuiy 
later,  an  English  trader,  believing  that  the  Highlands, 
Scorn  the  unapplied  natural  productions,  the  lowness  of 
wages,  and  various  other  features,  which  would  have  been 
of  unquestionable  value  could  he  have  found  them  in 
Yorkshire,  would  afford  a  valuable  opening  for  an  enter- 
prising speculator,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  so  obvi- 
ous an  opportunity,  and  created  a  company  to  cany  out 
his  project      His  chief  design  was  to  establish  iron- 
smelting  works  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  forests  which 
then  clothed  the  mountains  of  the  Glengarry  country. 
He  established  himself  at  Invergarry,  on  Loch  Oich,  from 
the  western  extremity  of  which  a  short  canal  affordol  him 
communication  with  the  sea.      Besides  conducting  his 
iron-works,  he  set  about  the  general  improvement  of  the 
district  in  agriculture  and  domestic  economy;  but  it  was 
a  vain  attempt     His  grain  was  trodden  down,  his  fences 
destroyed,  his  bam  and  his  dwelling-house  were  bumedy 
just  as  they  might  have  been  in  Ireland  at  a  later  time; 
and  to  complete  the  parallel,  he  felt  himself  in  personal 
danger,  and  narrowly  escaped  from  at  least  one  attempt 
on  his  life.    The  plaice  he  had  selected  was  well  chosen 
for  his  projects,  if  forcible  aid  could  have  carried  them 
through,  as  it  was  on  the  new  military  road  between  Fort 
WiUiam  and  Fort  Augustus ;  but  he  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  and  rid  the  country  of  the  hated 
presence  of  the  intruder.^    The  social  antagonism  between 
Highlander  and  Lowlander  will  help  us  over  the  anomalies 
in  such  a  career  as  Rob  Roy's.    We  find  him  sought  by 
the  law  as  a  farmer  and  grazier  who  has  got  into  cUffical- 
ties  and  has  committed  fraudulent  bankruptcy.    The  hue 
and  cry  becomes  laden  with  the  heavier  charges  of  theft 
and  robbery.    Presently  he  crosses  the  stage  as  a  military 
commander  and  a  statesmarL    The  one  set  of  character- 
istics was  imputed  to  him  in  the  plains  below  the  pass— 
the  other  was  conceded  to  him  in  the  heights  above.    We 
find  him  on  one  occasion  taking  the  measure  generally  d 

^  See  Burt's  Letters,  L  264. 
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his  social  condition.  He  haxi  seized  the  deputy  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Dumbarton.  When  writs  were  out  against  him 
for  this  outrage,  he  wrote  to  the  Sheriff— the  Duke  of 
Montrose — su^esting  a  meeting  and  an  amicable  confer^ 
ence  on  all  the  points  in  dispute  between  them. 

That  the  Highlanders,  though  they  had  scarcely  enjoyed 
the  use  of  arms  in  any  gregarious  conflict  for  thirty  years, 
should  have  retained  the  perfect  command  of  them,  and 
should  have  fearlessly  counted  like  trained  soldiers  on  the 
result  of  a  battle,  shows  how  entirely  their  hearts  lay  in 
war  and  their  education  was  that  of  the  soldier.  A  new 
generation  must  have  been  silently  trained  in  arms  after 
the  disarming  Act,  and  around  die  garrisons  supposed 
to  be  keeping  the  district  in  peaceful  awe.  Here,  as  in 
other  features,  they  showed  a  propensity  utterly  unlike  that 
of  the  Lowland  or  English  peasant,  who,  however  brave 
he  be,  and  however  formidable  he  can  be  made,  keeps  up 
no  innate  spirit  of  warfare ;  but  after  a  few  years  of  peace, 
is  found  to  have  turned  his  sword  into  a  pruning-hook, 
and  to  require  complete  re-drilling.  In  later  times,  and 
with  the  more  effective  measures  taken  to  break  his  spirit, 
the  Highlander's  indolence  became  that  of  the  hopeless 
burden  of  the  earth ;  but  during  the  thirty  years  interven- 
ing between  the  two  Rebellions,  it  was  that  of  the  haughty 
soldier  who  is  prepared  for  the  coming  though  long-de- 
layed strife,  and  scorns  to  defile  his  hands  with  sordid 
labour. 

In  the  notice  of  those  peculiarities  which  severed  the 
Highlanders  from  their  nearest  neighbours,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  omit  that  peculiar  dothmg  called  the 
Highland  "costume"  or  "garb."  There  have  been,  and 
perhaps  there  still  live,  inquirers  who  would  have  given 
diis  matter  an  earlier  place  in  the  history  of  Scotland — 
would  have  perhaps  produced  to  us  Galgacus  all  plaided 
and  plumed  in  his  tartan  array,  as  he  delivered  his  cele- 
brated speech  before  the  battle  of  the  Grampians ;  but  I 
place  it  where  it  is  for  the  reasons  that  follow. 

I  find  the  earlier  accounts  pointing  to  a  different  kind  of 
dress,  consisting  chiefly  of  skins,  with  linen  instead  of 
woollen,  and  sometimes  the  saf&on-dyed  shirt,  like  that  at- 
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tributed  to  the  Irish.  They  frequently  mention  bright 
trasted  colours  as  a  passion  of  the  people,  but  certainly 
indicate  no  specific  form  assumed  by  it,  or  heraldic  charac- 
ter in  the  adjustment  of  patterns.^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  checkered  plaid,  shawl,  or 
blanket  came  into  use  in  the  Highlands  almost  as  soon  as 
woollen  cloth  became  a  staple  manufacture  of  Scotland. 
A  large  blanket,  as  the  sole  covering  by  day  and  nig^t,  is 
among  the  first  resources  of  an  uncivUised  race,  when  a 
textile  fabric  supersedes  the  skin  of  wild  beasts.  Through- 
out Scotland,  the  woollen  manufacture  obtained  an  es^y 
celebrity,  and  was  fostered  with  great  jealousy.  The 
country  was  especially  famous  for  the  production  of 
large  plaids  and  loose  mantles.  The  women  wore  becom- 
ingly over  their  heads  shawls  or  **  screens,"  sometimes  of 
one  bright  colour,  such  as  red  or  green,  and  occasionally 
wrought  in  a  check-pattern  like  the  modem  tartan,  but 
without  any  reference  to  clanship  in  the  disposal  of  the 
colours.  In  all  parts  of  Scotland — as,  indeed,  throughout 
many  parts  of  Europe — ^the  large  heavy  plaid  or  "  maud" 
was  used  as  a  convenient  loose  mantle,  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  the  dwellers  among  storm  and  mist  The  Low- 
lander's  plaid  was  generally  of  plain  light  and  dark  squares ; 
the  Highlander,  indulging  the  natural  taste  of  a  lower  civil- 
isation, delighted  in  more  gaudy  colours.  Dififerent  dis- 
tricts seem  to  have  maintained  each  its  prevailing  pattern, 
in  so  far  that  it  might  be  known  by  the  general  hue  of  his 
garment  whether  a  man  came  from  Argyleshire  or  Bade- 
noch ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  rigid  division 
into  clan-checks  now  attributed  to  the  tartan  could  have 
existed  and  remained  unnoticed.^ 

^  The  most  remarkable  passages  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the 
older  writers  will  be  found  collected  together  by  Dr  William  Skene^ 
in  '*  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,"  published  by  the  lona  Clab^ 
25,  52.  This  collection  has  the  merit — ^very  rare,  in  connectioQ  with 
its  subject — that  its  accuracy  and  genuineness  can  be  relied  on. 

*  The  earliest  notice  of  different  patterns  in  different  districts^ 
appears  to  be  that  of  Martin,  in  his  Account  of  the  Western  Islcs^ 
wntten  at  the  commencement  of  last  century :  **  The  plad,  wore 
only  by  the  men,  is  made  of  fine  wool,  the  thriead  as  fine  as  can  be 
made  of  that  kind.    It  consists  of  divers  coloors^  and  there  is  a  great 
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In  the  absence  of  all  distinct  knowledge  on  the  subject^ 
it  may  possibly  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  to 
remember  that  events  in  the  seventeenth  century  made 
a  material  difference  in  the  costume  of  clans  important. 
In  the  wars  of  Montrose  and  Claverhouse,  when  they  were 
brought  together  in  clusters  of  separate  companies  or  bat- 
talions, the  same  convenience  which  suggested  regimental 
facings  and  badges,  would  suggest  a  difference  in  the 
pattern  of  the  tartan.  If  the  clan  distinctions  began  gradu- 
ally to  arise,  which  perhaps  they  did  at  an  earlier  age,  it  is 
possible  that  the  great  convenience  of  such  distinctions, 
and  the  opportunities  which  the  several  groups  possessed 
of  comparing  each  other's  patterns  of  tartan  in  these  great 
warlike  gatherings,  may  have  led  to  the  stringent  classifi- 
cations of  later  times. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  same  class  of  events  that  we  owe 
the  expansion  of  the  many-coloured  blanket  of  the  moun- 
tain savage  until  it  became  the  richly  decorated  garb  of 
the  Highland  chie^  and  finally  swelled  in  grandeur  and 
estimation  until  it  became  the  uniform  of  a  prince  at  th^ 
head  of  an  army.  Neither  in  the  representations  nor  the 
descriptions  of  the  great  Highland  leaders  of  early  times, 

. .. • 

deal  of  ingenuity  required  in  sorting  the  colours,  so  as  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  nicest  fancy.  For  this  reason  the  women  are  at  great  pains, 
first  to  give  an  exact  pattern  of  the  plade  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  hav- 
ing the  number  of  every  thread  of  the  stripe  on  it.  The  length  of  it 
is  commonly  seven  double  ells.  The  one  end  hangs  by  the  middle 
over  the  left  arm — the  other,  going  round  the  bod^,  hangs  by  the  end 
over  the  left  arm  also.  The  right  hand  above  it  is  to  be  at  liberty  to 
do  anything  upon  occasion.  Every  isle  differs  from  each  other  in 
their  fimcy  of^  making  plaids,  as  to  their  stripes  in  breadths  and 
colours.  This  humour  is  as  different  through  the  mainland  of  the 
Highlands,  in  so  far  that  they  who  have  seen  those  places  are  able,  at 
the  first  view  of  a  man's  plaid,  to  guess  the  place  of  his  residence." — 
P.  207. 

In  the  pamphlet  called  '  The  Conduct  of  the  Well-Affected  in  the 
North,'  a  clan  in  one  pattern  of  tartan  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  by  no 
means  a  necessary  rule  in  171 5.  Of  Brigadier  Grant,  it  is  said  that 
"  his  men  were  orderly  paid  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a-da^,  well  armed 
and  clothed,  ordinarily  in  one  livery  of  tartan,  and  furnished  with  all 
other  necessaries  to  defend  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  season."  In 
Lady  Grain's  account  of  her  capture,  she  says  the  ruffians  were  in 
Lovat's  "  livery,"  which  has  been  interpreted  as  his  tartan. 

VOL.  VIII.  a  L 
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do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  modem  Highland  dress.  At 
the  time  when  there  are  indications  of  its  use  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  its  ruder  form,  it  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  out  of  the  question  as  a  dress  for  the  great  man,  than 
the  concrete  of  glutinous  rags  now  forming  the  national 
costume  of  the  Irish  peasant  would  be  as  the  dress  of  his 
landlord. 

It  may  be  safely  pronounced  that  no  genuine  picture  of 
a  chief  or  gentleman  dressed  in  tartan  is  producible  of 
so  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  Highland 
gentry  of  whom  we  possess  representations — even  3ie  old 
marauder,  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  Lochiel — ^are  all  attired 
in  the  fashionable  costume  of  the  period.^ 

In  the  many  effigies  on  the  tombstones  of  lona,  and  in 
other  burial-places  of  the  heads  of  Highland  houses,  from 
the  fourteenth  century  downwards,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  great  glory  of  the  survivors  to  represent  the  departed 
hero  in  the  costume  of  a  Norman  or  English  knight  At 
whatever  time  it  may  have  come  into  use  as  an  undress 
worn  by  the  chief  in  hunting,  or  when  at  ease  in  his  High- 
land home,  it  certainly  did  not  become,  until  a  late  period, 
a  dress  in  which  a  man  of  rank  could  appear  in  public.' 

^  For  mstance,  in  the  '  Black-Book  of  Breadalbane,'  which  contuiiB 
a  series  of  coloured  full-length  portraits  of  the  chiefe  of  that  house, 
painted  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  tartan. 

*  Looking  back  to  the  earliest  material  for  practical  conclusions, 
there  is  a  notice  of  the  Highland  costume  in  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  Queen  Mary's  reign — ^brief,  but  curiously  (tistinct  in  show- 
ing that  people  of  rank  wore  the  costume  when  they  went  among  the 
Highlanders,  and  that  it  was  capable  of  adaptation  even  to  royal 
nmk.  In  1568,  the  queen  projects  a  royal  progress  in  Aigyle,  uxl 
Randolph  the  English  resident  writes  of  it  to  Cecil,  saying :  "  As 
many  as  take  their  journey  into  Argyle  are  preparing  their  Highland 
apparel  whidi  the  queen  has  ready — ^marvellously  fair,  presentra  unto 
her  bv  James  Macconnel's  wife."  Macconnel  was  an  Irish  chie(  hut 
his  wife  belonged  to  the  family  of  Argyle.  Randolph  "  framed  him- 
self as  near  as  he  could  in  outer  shape,  to  have  been  like  unto  the 
lest;"  but  he  anticipates  returning  home,  and  this  prospect  does  him 
more  good  than  any  pleasure  he  could  have,  *'  either  in  a  safBron 
shirt  or  an  Highland  plaid." — Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign, 

1563.  P-  399- 
Of  persons  of  rank  wearing  the  Highland  costume  there  is  a  detailed 

account  in  the  lively  description  by  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  of  a  hunt- 
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It  would  seem,  however,  that  when  the  wearers  of  the 
many-coloured  blankets  were  employed  in  extensive  war- 
fare, it  was  necessary  to  impart,  as  far  as  it  was  practi* 
cable,  some  constructive  uniformity  to  their  costume,  as 

ii^  party  in  the  wilds  of  Bnemar,  in  which  he  participated,  in  the 
year  1618.  The  passage  is  remarkable  from  the  costume  being  as  en<* 
tirely  a  pecnliarity  of  the  tinchel,  or  great  hunting  gatherin^^  as  the 
skull-cap,  red  coat,  and  cords,  are  of  the  hunting-field  at  the  present 
day ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  Taylor's  narrative,  that  he  at 
least  believed  that  the  Highland  potentates  whom  he  saw  around  him 
wore  the  dress  on  such  occasions  and  on  no  other .- — 

"  There  did  I  find  [giving  a  long  list  of  names]  all  and  every  man 
in  general  in  one  habit,  as  u  Lycurgus  had  been  there  and  made  laws 
of  equality.  For  once  in  the  year,  which  is  in  the  whole  month  of 
August,  and  sometimes  part  of  September,  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  for  their  pleasure,  do  come  into  these 
Higmand  countries  to  hunt,  where  they  do  conform  themselves  to  the 
habits  of  the  H^hland  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  speak  nothine 
but  Irish — and  in  former  time  were  those  people  whicn  were  called 
the  ^ai  shanks.  Their  habit  '^n  shoes,  with  but  one  sole  a'  piece ; 
stockings,  which  they  call  shor'.  hose,  made  of  a  warm  stuff  of  divers 
colours,  which  they  call  tartane.  As  for  breeches,  many  of  them  nor 
their  forefathers  never  wore  any,  but  a  jerkin  of  the  same  stuff  that 
their  hose  is  of;  their  garters  bieing  bands  or  wreaths  of  hay  or  straw, 
with  a  plaid  about  their  shoulders,  which  is  a  mantle  of  divers  colouxi, 
mudi  finer  and  lighter  stuff  than  their  hose,  with  blue  flat  caps  on 
their  heads,  a  handkerchief  knit  with  two  knots  about  their  neck ; 
and  thus  are  they  attired.  Now  their  weapons  are  long  bows  and 
forked  arrows,  swords,  and  targets,  harquebusses,  mui&ets,  durks, 
and  Loquhaber  axes.  With  these  arms  I  found  many  of  them  armed 
for  the  bunting.  As  for  their  attire,  any  man  of  wliat  degree  soever 
that  comes  amongst  them  must  not  disdain  to  wear  it ;  for  if  they  do» 
then  tiiey  will  d^ain  to  hunt,  or  willingly  to  bring  in  thdr  dogs ; 
but  if  men  be  kind  unto  them  and  be  in  meir  habits,  then  they  are 
conquered  with  kindness,  and  the  sport  will  be  plentifuL  This  was 
the  reason  why  I  found  so  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  those 
shapes.  My  good  Lord  Mar  having  put  me  in  that  shape,''  &c — 
Taylor's  Works ;  Tiansactions  of  the  lona  Club,  p.  40.  Among  other 
scraps  of  information  we  have  in  the  Hudibras  of  the  Highland  host 
in  Charles  II. 's  time — those 

"  Who  led  the  ▼»!!,  and  drove  the  rear. 
Were  right  well  mounted  of  their  gear. 
With  brognea,  tiewa,  and  pimie  plaids, 
With  good  blue  bonnets  on  thar  neada. 
Wliich  on  the  one  side  had  a  flipe 
Adorned  with  a  tobacco-pipe; 
With  durk  and  snap — ^work  and  snuff-mill 
And  bag  which  they  with  onions  fill* 
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well  as  to  make  its  variations  in  colour  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  several  clans  or  battalions.  When  the  dress 
was  once  established  as  a  militaiy  costume,  analogy  with 
the  system  of  a  national  uniform  required  that  the  com- 
manders should  wear  it  as  well  as  the  men ;  for  it  would 
have  been  incongruous  that  the  officers  should  be  dressed 
in  civil  raiment,  or  in  a  military  uniform  more  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  enemy  than  of  their  own  troops.^ 


And  as  their  strict  observers  say 
A  tupe  horn  filled  with  usquebay^ 
Asusht  cat  coat  beneath  her  jiiaxAm, 
A  taagfi  of  timber  nails  and  hides, 
With  a  lonff  two-handed  sword. 
As  good's  tne  country  can  afford." 

— *'  A  Mock  Poem  upon  the  Expedition  of  the  Midland  host " — 
"Collection  of  several  Poems  and  Verses,  by  William  Qdand,"  p.  12. 

'  In  a  voyage  to  S.  Columb-kill  in  the  year  1688/  the  writer  (qd- 
known  to  me),  in  passing  through  Tobermory,  says :  "The  nsnal  out- 
ward habit  of  both  sexes  is  the  plaid— the  women's  much  finer,  the 
colours  more  lively,  and  the  squares  laxger  than  the  men's, — and  pot 
me  in  mind  of  the  ancient  Picts.  This  serves  them  for  a  veil,  and 
covers  both  head  and  body.  The  men  wear  theirs  after  another 
manner ;  espedally  when  designed  for  ornament  it  b  loose  and  flov- 
ing,  like  the  mantles  our  painters  give  their  heroes.  Their  thighs  are 
bare,  with  brawny  muscles.  Nature  has  drawn  all  her  strokes  boM 
and  masterly,  what  is  covered  b  only  adapted  to  necessity — a  this 
brogue  on  the  foot,  a  short  buskin  of  various  colours  on  the  leg,  tied 
above  the  odf  with  a  striped  pair  of  &;arters."  After  telling  tibst 
there  b  '^  a  large  shut  pouch,  on  each  side  of  which  hangs  a  pistol  and 
a  dagger,"  he  says  in  conclusion :  "A  round  target  on  their  backs,  a 
blew  bonnet  on  their  heads,  in  one  hand  a  broadsword,  and  a  mnsqnet 
in  the  other.  Perhaps  no  nation  goes  better  armed,  and  I  assure  yoa 
they  will  handle  them  with  bravery  and  dexterity,  espedally  the  sword 
and  target,  as  our  veterane  regiments  found  to  their  cost  at  Gille  Cran- 
kee."— Appended  to  '  An  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,'  by  William 
Sacheverell,  1703. 

^  The  present  uniform  of  the  officers  of  the  British,  and  of  some 
other  European,  armies,  has  had  a  history  not  unlike  thiSb  The 
colour  of  the  uniform  of  soldiers  had  its  origin  in  that  distinguishing 
garb  of  fyoDjly  retainers,  which  has  its  representative  at  present  in 
servants'  liveries.  In  the  army,  the  royal  livery — the  nd — super- 
seded, in  general,  that  of  private  families.  There  are  still  some 
features  -marking  the  common  oriein  of  garbs  so  differently  applied ; 
and  at  thb  day  me  epaulette  which  marks  the  command  of  the  field- 
officer,  comes  from  the  same  origin  as  the  shoulder-knot,  which  indi- 
cates the  servitude  of  hb  footman. 


J 
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If  this  be  but  coi^jecture,  it  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit 
of  professing  no  higher  claim  to  credit,  and  of  occupying 
much  more  modest  limits  than  many  other  statements 
equally  conjectural,  which  have  been  boldly  proclaimed 
as  &cts. 

The  humbler  people  continued  to  wear  the  primitive 
blanket  or  belted  plaid;  and  perhaps,  after  the  partial 
suppression  of  depredation,  it  was  reduced  to  a  more 
sordid  garment  than  it  had  been  on  the  persons  of  their 
ancestors,  who,  if  they  had  benefited  nothing,  had  suf- 
fered nothing,  from  advancing  Lowland  civilisation.  A 
chief  or  gentleman-follower  in  his  full  dress,  had  now, 
however,  become  a  very  imposing  and  picturesque  object, 
which  could  even  elicit  a  compliment  from  the  saturnine 
Burt^    While  the  pariah  in  the  tattered  blanket  elicited 

^  Probably  the  most  accurate  representations  of  Highland  costume 
are  to  be  found  in  the  coarse  engravings  attached  to  the  old  edition 
of  Burt's  letters.  A  few  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  plates  of 
Slezer's  Theatrmn — the  most  accurate  apparently  are  in  his  represen- 
tation of  Dunkeld  Cathedral ;  some  of  the  others  have  a  tendency  to 
idealism.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
modem  pictures  of  Highland  costume  got  up  for  the  London  market. 
A  traveller  in  the  middle  of  the  earlier  halt  of  the  century  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  frequenters  of  a  Highland  fair  at  Criefi* : 
"  The  Highland  gentlemen  were  mighty  dvu  —  dressed  in  their 
slashed  short  westcoats — a  trowsin^  (which  is  breeches  and  stock- 
ings of  onepiece  of  striped  stuff),  with  a  plaid  for  a  doak,  and  a  blue 
bonnet  They  have  a  ponjrard  knife  and  fork  in  one  sheath  hanging 
at  one  side  of  their  belt,  their  pistol  at  the  other,  and  their  snuff-miU 
before,  with  a  great  broadsword  by  their  side.  Their  attendance 
were  very  numerous,  all  in  belted  plaids,  girt  like  women's  petticoats 
down  to  the  knee — their  thighs  and  half  of  the  leg  all  bare.  They 
had  also  each  their  broadsword  and  ponyard,  and  spake  all  Irish — an 
unintelligible  language  to  the  English.** — 'Journey  through  Scot- 
land,* by  the  Author  of  the  'Journey  through  England '  (1723),  194. 
This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  description  of  John  Major — a  pretty 
accurate  observer  of  local  customs — whose  short  but  curious  history 
was  written  very  early  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  He  states  that  from  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  to  the  foot  they  have  no  covering,  having  a  mantle 
(chlamys)  for  an  upper  garment,  and  a  shirt  dyed  with  crocus  or 
saffron.  In  war  they  cover  the  whole  body  with  a  lorica  of  iron 
rinfl;s  or  chun  malL  He  describes  the  more  ordinary  Highlanders  as 
rushing  into  battle  in  a  garment  of  linen  manifoldly  sewed  (in  panno 
lineo  multiplidter  intersuto)  and  daubed  with  pitch,  and  a  deer-skin 
covering.— P.  34. 
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compassion,  a  portion  of  S3anpathy  was  bestowed  on  the 
sufferings  of  his  superior,  from  the  enormous  mass  of  his 
clothing,  and  his  heavy  arms.  Everything  about  him  was 
bulky  and  flowing,  save  the  simple  bonnet  on  the  head : 
and  he  exhibited  as  great  a  contrast  as  the  form  of  cloth- 
ing can  afbrd  to  the  modem  soldier  of  a  Highland  regi- 
ment, with  whom  everything  is  scant,  flat,  and  anguljff, 
save  the  vast  uneasy  plume  of  ostrich-feathers  waving 
from  his  head. 

The  first  step  in  its  reduction  to  this  unpicturesque 
guise  was  a  decomposition  of  the  earlier  unity  of  the 
costume.     Its  original  element,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
primitive  plaid  or  loose  mantle — a  piece  of  cloth  some- 
times extending  to  dimensions  which  would  astonish  an 
army  contractor  of  the  present  day.    The  himiible  com- 
mons had  often  litde,  sometimes  nothing  else,  as  their 
covering  by  day  and  night    The  chiefs  and  gendemen 
among  them  generally  wore  a  jacket  or  jerkin,  and  some- 
times trews  or  hose  pantaloons ;  yet  their  plaids  seem  to 
have  been  of  no  less  dimensions.    Though  the  man  who 
had  no  other  clothing  wore  the  plaid  with  more  close 
economic  adjustment  over  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
than  he  to  whom  it  was  a  decoration,  all  were  alike  in  the 
manner  of  adjustment  to  the  limbs.    A  certain  part  of  the 
large  mass  of  cloth  was  wrapped  round  the  thighs,  heavily 
adjusted  in  plaits,  and  was  secured  to  its  position,  by  a 
belt,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Israelite  girded  up  his 
loins.    This  operation  must  have  been  at  all  times  tedious 
and  complicated ;  and  to  the  Highland  warrior,  who  had 
a  leaven  of  foppery  in  him,  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  as 
serious  a  matter  as  the  war  paindng  of  the  American  Indian. 
This  cumbrous  arrangement  subsequently  received,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  modem  innovation,  the  name  of  the 
belted  plaid.     One  who  had  noticed  the  cumbrous  incon- 
venience of  the  belted  plaid,  su^ested  the  happy  idea  of 
cutting  away  the  part  wound  round  the  loins  from  the  rest 
of  the  plaid,  and  forming  it  into  a  permanent  tunic,  while 
the  other  part  became  a  shawl  or  plaid  adjustable  at 
pleasure.    This  idea  having  the  simplicity  of  tme  genius, 
was  so  decided  and  unquestionable  an  improvement^  that 
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it  took  general  root.  The  belted  plaid  became  speedily 
obsolete,  and  the  Highland  costume,  as  it  is  known  in 
later  times,  was  perfected  in  the  plaid  and  the  kilt,  other- 
wise called  the  philabeg.  The  most  likely  date  assigned 
to  this  revolution  is  half  way  between  the  two  rebellions, 
when  Wade  was  lajdng  down  his  roads.  The  merit  of  the 
invention  is  attributed  to  Thomas  Rawlinson,  an  English 
Quaker,  well  known  in  his  day  for  worth,  ability,  and  en- 
terprise. He  appears  to  have  been  either  the  projector 
or  the  manager  of  the  company  that  undertook  the 
smelting  of  iron  at  Invergarry.^ 

The  remedial  legislation  following  the  insurrection  de- 
creed the  annihilation  of  the  Highland  garb.  It  was  enacted 
that  none  but  soldiers  in  the  regular  army  should  wear  the 
articles  of  clothing  defined  as  *'  the  plaid,  philabeg  or  little 
kilt,  trews,  and  shoulder-belts."  The  use  of  tartan  was  at 
the  same  time  prohibited  for  ''  great  coats  or  upper  coats." 

The  legislation  that  is  ineffective  for  suppression  some- 


^  The  Culloden  Papers,  289.  In  some  recent  operations  by  the 
owner  of  the  domain,  large  pieces  of  cast  iron  were  found  marked 
with  Rawlinson's  initials. 

On  Kawlinson*s  inyention  we  have  the  testimony  of  Eyan  Baillie 
of  Aberiachan,  in  Inverness-shire,  who  says  :  **  He  had  a  throng  of 
HigUanders  employed  in  the  service,  and  became  veiy  fond  of  the 
Highland  dress,  and  wore  it  in  the  neatest  form,  which  I  can  aver,  as 
I  became  personally  acquainted  with  him  above  forty  years  ago.  He 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  quick  parts,  and  thought  it  no  great  stretch 
of  invention  to  abridge  the  dress,  and  make  it  handy  and  convenient 
for  his  workmen ;  and  accordingly  directed  the  using  of  the  lower 
part  plaited  of  what  is  called  theyW/>  or  >b//,  as  above,  and  the  upper 
part  was  set  aside ;  and  this  piece  of  dress  so  modelled  as  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  former,  was  in  the  Gaelic  termed  /eiie  b(g  (beg  in  their 
tongue  signifies  /itt&f),  and  in  our  Scots  termed  little^;  and  it  was 
found  so  handy  and  convenient,  that  in  Uie  shortest  space  the  use  of 
it  became  frequent  in  all  the  Highland  countries,  and  m  many  of  our 
northern  low  countries  also."  Surely  a  Quaker  in  Highland  costume 
would  be  an  exceptional  phenomenon,  even  in  the  age  of  the  restoration 
of  "the  garb  of  old  GauL"  The  writer  briefly  describes  the  old  belted 
plaid  9S  **  buckled  round  by  a  belt,  and  the  lower  part  plaited,  and 
the  upper  loose  about  the  shoulders.''  He  says,  too,  that  **  it  was  a 
cumb!^some  unwieldy  habit  to  wear  at  work  or  travelling  in  a  hurry." — 
Letter,  dated  22d March  176S,  printed  in  'Edinburgh  Magadne '  for 
1785,  p.  235- 
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times  proves  effective  as  an  advertiscmenL  la  thb  io- 
stance  the  stamp  of  political  importance  was  put  on  cufr 
toms  that  m^ht  have  died  off  like  the  saffron  shin  ot 
Ireland.  We  may  attribute  it  in  great  part  to  this  Act, 
that  in  the  present  generation  "  the  garb  of  old  Gaul "  has 
burst  forth  with  a  brighter  bloom  than  ever,  and  has  shown 
itself  over  the  world  to  the  arousing  of  an  admiratioD 
highly  flavoured  with  ridicule. 

In  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  achievements  in  literature  and 
ait  throughout  Scotland  during  the  period  embraced  by 
this  history,  art  obtains  the  precedence,  on  account  of  the 
distinct  and  narrow  limits  which  it  at  once  presents  to  the 
eye.  National  art  was  in  a  miserable  condition.  Then 
were  artists  who  were  Scotsmen,  and  works  of  art  wee 
brought  into  Scotland ;  but,  taken  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
works  produced  by  Scotsmen  for  a  Scots  public,  National 
Art  is  nearly  a  blank  from  the  Revolution  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  have  seen  the  isolated  career  of  George  Jamesont^ 
"  The  Scots  Vandyke,"  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeen^ 
century.  He  is  recalled  here  only  to  note  how  barren 
was  the  field  on  which  an  artist  was  thus  chance  thrown. 
He  had  no  followers.  The  &me  and  honours  acquired 
by  liim  died  with  him,  and  left  among  his  countrymen  of 
the  young  generation  no  love  of  artist  life,  and  no  ambi- 
tion to  excel  or  rival  the  first  portrait-painter  that  Britain 
had  owned.  One  person  only  seems  to  have  been  imbued 
from  this  source  with  the  artist  spirit — his  grandson,  John 
Alexander.  He  studied  some  time  in  Italy.  He  is  said 
to  have  painted  portraits,  and  even  historical  pictures,  now 
unknown,  though  some  engravings  by  him  are  sought  bf 
the  curious. 

The  wealthy  &milies  of  Scotland  of  course  gave  some 
patronage  to  portrait  -  painting  in  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
but  it  did  not  further  native  art  De  Witt,  a  Dutch  artist, 
brought  over  to  paint  the  imaginary  portraits  of  many  of 
those  imaginary  persons  who  hang  as  the  Scots  kings  in 
Holyrood  House,  had  some  employment  of  this  kind 
Sir  John  Medina  found  so  much  to  do  in  Scotland  that 
he  became  domesticated  in  the  country.     He  had  a  son 
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«rho  seems  to  have  become  a  naturalised  Scotsman, 
and  who  adopted  the  paternal  profession.  Some  por- 
traits by  him  are  believed  to  exist,  but  he  spent  too 
much  time  with  the  young  bloods  drinking  claret  in 
the  oyster  -  cellars  to  acquire  steady  eminence ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  chiefly  obtained  his  livelihood  by 
painting  for  the  dealers  genuine  likenesses  of  Queen 
Mary. 

Two  painters  of  Scots  origin,  however,  arose  in  that 
age  to  vindicate  it  from  the  charge  of  artistic  barrenness. 
WiUiam  Aikman,  a  Forfarshire  laird,  seized  by  what  his 
neighbours  deemed  a  sad  insanity,  sold  his  estate  when 
he  was  still  in  his  improvable  youth,  and  went  to  Rome 
to  devote  himself  to  art.  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
become  a  fisiahionable  London  portrait-painter,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington  and  other  rich  patri- 
cians, to  decorate  their  mansions  with  large  family  groups 
and  royal  likenesses.  But  he  appears  never  to  have  given 
his  native  country  the  opportunity  of  boasting  that  she 
possessed  in  him  an  artist 

Allan  Ramsay,  the  son  of  the  poet,  did  not  so  entirely 
sever  his  fame  from  his  native  country,  though  he  too 
studied  at  Rome,  lived  chiefly  in  England,  and  became 
a  fashionable  portrait-painter.  In  later  life  he  acquired 
great  reputation  for  the  success  with  which  he  brought 
out  the  immaculate  1^  of  Lord  Bute ;  and  his  portrait 
of  George  III.  in  his  youth  was  very  successful.  The 
temptation  to  the  artist  whose  £sime  has  reached  the  ears 
of  royalty,  to  paint  state  pictures,  must  always  be  great, 
and  the  world  loses  the  higher  art  for  the  manipulation  of 
velvet  and  ermine.  Ramsay,  however,  was  a  high  artist 
as  well  as  a  court  painter.  He  had  a  fine  taste  for  natural 
beauty.  It  is  visible  in  many  of  his  pictures ;  and  few  artists 
have  produced  a  sweeter  representation  of  youth,  inno- 
cence, and  beauty,  than  his  portrait  of  the  blooming 
daughter  of  Lyndsay  of  Eyvelidi,  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife — a  picture  so  much  lauded  by  Wilkie  that  he  re- 
commended an  eminent  artist  to  go  to  Edinbuigh  that  he 
might  see  it  With  Ramsay  ends  the  scanty  list  of  Scots 
painters.    There  is  no  other  worthy  of  notice,  until  the 
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rugged  grandeur  of  Runciman  breaks  in  on  the  blank 
monotony,  long  after  the  period  of  this  history. 

Scotland,  however,  produced  within  our  period  an 
engraver,  whose  mastery  of  the  ancillary  art  gave  it  in 
his  person  more  dignity  than  the  higher  plastic  arts  have 
achieved  in  ordinary  hands.  Sir  Robert  Strange's  works 
are  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  art  There  wiU  ever  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  his  exact  place  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  no  one  denies  that  it  is  very  high.  In  the 
opinion,  indeed,  of  many  critics,  he  is  totally  unapproacfacd 
by  any  other  engraver,  in  his  happy  union  of  clearness, 
richness,  and  decision;  in  the  pliant  smoothness  of  his 
flesh,  the  rich  softness  of  his  drapery,  and  the  picturesque 
but  clear  depth  of  his  shadows.  It  is  part  of  his  merit 
that  for  the  exercise  of  that  art  which  has  so  much  influ- 
ence in  disseminating  beautiful  forms,  he  selected  the 
noblest  pictures  in  the  world  He  produced  in  one  or 
two  instances  such  effects  as  the  breezy  sky,  active  group- 
ing, and  cheerfiil  landscape  of  Wouvermans,  to  show  as 
it  were  what  he  could  do.  But  his  passion  for  art^  and 
his  masterships,  were  in  the  forms  of  scarce  earthly  beauty 
which  he  bdield  in  the  immortal  paintings  of  Raphael, 
Correggio,  Guido,  Titian,  and  Guercino.  He  was  an 
Orkney  youth,  who  came  unfriended  to  Edinburgh  a  little 
before  the  Forty-flve,  and  worked  in  the  office  of  an 
engraver  who  can  scarcely  have  set  before  him  any  higher 
achievements  than  shop-bills  and  coats  of  arms  for  bo(dc- 
plates.  He  joined  the  Rebellion — perhaps  a  fortunate 
incident^  for  probably  finding  himself  uneasy  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  tempted  him  to  go  to  Italy,  where  he  found 
scope  for  his  genius.  It  had  shown  its  powerful  growth 
even  in  his  barren  native  soil,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
remarkable  possessors  of  the  artistic  faculty  whose  genius, 
if  they  get  but  the  barest  opportunities  of  study,  arises  in 
luxuriant  growth. 

The  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  science  for  the  chemi- 
cal triumphs  that  now  repeat  the  forms  of  the  great  masten 
along  widi  many  others.  But  the  study  of  the  engravings 
of  Strange,  either  in  the  presence  or  the  full  remembrance 
of  the  great  paintings  they  render,  will  at  once  show  that 
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m  eDgraving  there  are  resources  that  no  repetition  of 
forms  by  merely  chemical  or  mechanical  means  can 
supply.  It  has  been  said  of  Strange  that  his  drawing  is 
sometimes  defective.  That  could  not  be  said  of  photo- 
graphic or  other  chemical  transfers  of  forms  from  one  flat 
surface  to  another.  But  one  sees  on  a  close  examination 
that  Strange  'Uook  liberties/'  as  it  is  called,  with  his 
original,  and  that  he  knew  and  used  secrets  in  his  art 
which  produced  their  own  effect,  without  a  slavish  imi- 
tation of  every  line  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  painted 
canvas. 

What  the  notions  of  his  countrymen  about  engraving 
were,  we  may  conceive  from  the  views  of  the  towns  and 
principal  buildings  executed  by  Captain  Sletzer,  a  Dutch 
engineer,  whose  productions  were  deemed  an  important 
national  work  at  the  period  of  the  Union.  The  work  has 
been  revived  in  the  present  century,  because  it  gives 
some  data  for  knowing  the  extent  of  the  towns  in 
that  age,  and  the  nature  of  many  buildings  which  have 
wholly  or  partially  disappeared.  But  this  purpose  is 
but  imperfectly  served,  owing  to  the  utter  incapacity 
of  the  artist  to  represent  distinctly  what  he  saw  before 
him ;  and  the  resuscitation  of  his  representations  of 
ancient  buildings  is  at  the  same  time  a  resuscitation 
of  the  miserable  notions  entertained  of  success  even  in, 
the  simplest  style  of  art  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  Scotland. 

The  department  of  sculpture  in  the  period  here  em- 
braced b  an  entire  blank.  It  is  not  known  that  any  one 
professed  to  practise  it  as  an  art,  though  the  stone-mason 
sometimes  undertook  decorative  work.  Its  nature  may 
be  chiefly  ascertained  by  meditations  among  the  tombs  in 
old  churchyards,  where  bob-wigged  angels  greatly  pre- 
dominate, and  are  executed  with  much  the  same  amount 
of  sculptural  skill  as  Captain  Cook  found  among  the  New 
Zealanders.  In  this  department  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  attempt  to  separate  the  artist  from  the  workman ; 
and  in  the  generation  which  succeeded  the  period  here 
embraced,  an  Edinburgh  citizen,  who  developed  a  won- 
derful genius  for  intaglio  cutting,  was  deemed  merely  a 
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phenomenon  among  workmen,  and  found  that  he  need 
not  seek  a  position  above  their  rank.^ 

Perhaps  in  architecture,  more  than  in  other  arts,  can 
we  specifically  decide  whether  a  nation  has  made  progress 
or  degenerated.  People  need  not  possess  paintings  or 
sculpture,  but  all  communities  who  have  risen  above  bar- 
barism must  have  houses  constructed  with  more  or  less 
taste.  Taken  by  this  criterion,  Scotland  had  decidedly 
fallen  back  in  the  eighteenth  century  from  the  architec- 
tural capacities  or  demands  of  an  earlier  period.  The 
adaptation  from  foreign  sources,  of  systems,  both  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  baronial  departments,  which  made 
a  remarkable  Scots  school  of  architecture,  has  already 
been  examined.  We  have  seen  that,  while  the  depressed 
form  of  Gothic  lingered  in  England,  the  "flamboyant" 
school  brought  from  France  to  Scotland  was  checked  sud- 
denly at  the  Reformation,  and  was  succeeded  by  no  other.* 

The  Episcopalians,  after  the  Revolution,  sought  oma- 
ment  in  the  interior  of  their  churches,  so  far  as  thdr 
humble  means  permitted.  Their  ecclesiastical  historians 
say  that  their  handsomest  edifices  were  destroyed  by  the 
troops  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  But  in 
those  that  survived  there  was  observable  a  decided  e£foit 
to  achieve  interior  decoration ;  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
all  that,  as  external  and  conspicuous,  might  excite  hos- 
tility. Of  a  plain  exterior  removed  from  sight  and  a  rath^ 
brilliant  interior,  a  curious  specimen  might  have  been 
seen  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century  in  the 
chapel  of  St  Paul's  in  the  old  Gallowgate  of  Aberdeen, 
with  its  painted  apse  and  its  double  colonnade  of  fluted 
Ionic  columns.  Humble  as  such  efiforts  were,  thej 
marked  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  the  feeling    prevalent 

^  This  was  William  Berr^,  who  executed  a  few  intaglio  portialts 
and  groups,  so  high  in  their  own  class  of  art  that  critics  have  pro* 
nounced  them  unexcelled.     Though  a  laborious  man,  however,  his 

f>roductions  of  this  kind  were  very  few,  and  he  found  he  could  onlj 
ive  by  cutting  coats  of  arms,  which  his  skill  enabled  him  to  quartet 
with  marvellous  minuteness,  preserving  throughout  the  proper  hcr« 
aldic  indications  of  the  colours  and  metals. 
"  Chapters  xL  and  Ixxvi. 
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among  the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
nOing  spirit  there  appears  to  have  been,  not  only  that 
the  temple  of  worship  should  be  totally  undecorated,  but 
that  it  should  be  endowed  with  a  signal  degree  of  ugliness, 
as  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  opposite  tendency.^ 
The  site  was  sometimes  ingeniously  chosen  to  bring  out 
the  predominant  character  of  the  building;  and  so,  in 
contrast  to  the  £nglish  village  church,  with  its  mullioned 
windows  and  venerable  spire  or  belfiy- tower,  nestling 
among  ancient  yew-trees,  the  traveller  saw,  on  a  bare, 
windy  muir,  the  square,  rough  stone  building,  with  its  small 
rectangular  windows  scarce  sufficient  for  light,  squatting 
under  a  spreading  mass  of  cold,  grey,  slated  roo£  When 
the  Dissenters  began  to  build,  they  would  have  made  their 
churches,  if  possible,  more  ugly ;  but  the  power  of  retro- 
gression had  exhausted  itself,  and  could  go  no  farther. 
Such  are  the  soiuxes  and  character  of  a  practice  which 
tended  to  depress  a  great  branch  of  the  architectural  art 
of  Scotland.  To  understand  its  true  nature,  so  that  the 
reaction  fortunately  now  in  progress  may  have  a  dear 
field  of  operation,  it  is  necessary  completely  to  separate 
the  aesthetic  phenomenon  from  religious  opinion,  and  to 
remember  that  it  is  to  the  accident  of  historical  antagon- 
ism that  the  depression  must  be  attributed. 

The  civil  and  baronial  architecture,  as  exhibited  in 
the  streets  of  the  towns  and  the  mansions  of  the  gentry, 

^  If  we  may  believe  what  is  told  in  the  lamentation  of  a  zealous 
Nonjuror,  this  antagonism  took  a  mor^  positive  form  in  the  secular- 
isation of  churches.  He  says  of  the  Churdi  of  Fintray,  built  by  Sir 
William  Forbes  of  Craigievar  in  1703  :  "  This  new  church  has  an 
aisle  for  this  family,  wherein  there  is  also  a  room  for  their  use ;  and 
again  within  it  a  hearth,  cupboard,  Sec,  so  that  people  may  eat  and 
drink  and  even  smoke  in  it  if  they  will — a  profaneness  unheard  of 
through  all  antiquity,  and  worthy  of  the  age  wherein  we  live ;  for, 
since  the  Revolution,  the  like  uberty  has  been  taken  in  several 

churches  in  the  south,  as  particularly  Newbattle  and ." — (View  of 

the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen,  Spalding  Club,  245.)  The  indignant  writer 
was  unable  to  remember  ms  other  instance  in  the  soum ;  and  the 
practices  he  complains  of  were  more  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
northern  lairds,  who,  at  heart  Episcopalians,  would  readily  show 
disrespect  to  the  Presbyterian  worship.  The  reader  will  be  reminded 
of  the  Captain  of  Knodcdunder  in  '  The  Heart  of  Mid  •Lothian.' 
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scarcely  redeemed  the  barrenness  of  the  ecciesiastical 
The  cities  had  not  yet  taken  their  impulse  of  rapid  en* 
laigement  which  in  the  present  day  divides  them  generally 
into  a  new  and  old  town, — the  one,  wide  and  airy,  spread- 
ing over  the  plain,  with  broad  interstices  —  the  other, 
heaped  house  over  house  in  vast  masses,  precluding  ven- 
tilation and  defying  purification.  In  the  baronial  resi- 
dences, the  old  style,  with  its  clustered  turrets  rising  in 
oriental-looking  variety,  disappeared  long  before  the  Re- 
volution. In  some  instances  the  heads  of  the  great 
aristocratic  families  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
introduce  something  resembling  the  English  baronial  fort- 
ress with  its  flanking  towers  and  Gothic  screen.  A  char- 
acteristic instance  of  this  may  be  seen  at  Inverary,  where 
the  clumsy  bulk  and  tawdiy  decorations  are  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as,  if  we  .may  believe  a  curious  old  print,' the 
unsightly  pile  must  have  displaced  a  predecessor  which, 
in  the  beautiful  variety  of  turrets  and  decorated  chimneys 
crowning  the  massive  cluster  of  square  and  round  towers 
built  into  each  other  at  different  ages  below,  probably 
excelled  Glammis  and  the  finest  specimens  of  this  pecu- 
liar architecture  in  the  north. 

A  few  of  the  gentry,  not  ambitious  of  possessing  fort- 
resses, built  houses  in  the  square  compact  style  adopted 
in  English  villa  architecture ;  the  decorations,  where  ^ere 
were  any,  being  generally  thin  pilasters,  or  rather  perpen- 
dicular mouldings.  Probably  the  plans  were  mainly  sup- 
plied by  English  architects ;  but  Sir  William  Bruce  may 
have  contributed  a  few  of  them,  along  with  the  father  of 
the  two  Adams,  who  was  an  amateur  follower  of  the  art 
in  which  they  became  afterwards  celebrated.  The  elder 
Adam  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  the  architect  of  the 
old  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh — a  building  with  a 
certain  degree  of  florid  dignity,  and  dear  characteristics 
of  the  later  French  school.  Scotland  at  that  time  counted 
among  her  sons  one  great  architect,  though  his  labours 
were  not  to  decorate  his  native  land.  The  church  of  St 
Martin's-in-the-Fields  —  which,  brought  to  light  by  the 
clearings  at  the  extremity  of  the  Strand,  relieves  Trafalgar 
Square  firom  the  chaige  of  architectural  poverty  and  bar- 
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baiism — was  the  work  of  James  Gibbs,  the  son  of  a  bur- 
gess of  Aberdeen.  It  was  received  with  an  outbreak  of 
professional  censure  as  an  architectural  heresy,  since  it 
raised  the  taper  spire — originally  peculiar  to  tht  Gothic 
style,  and  transferred  from  it  among  other  barbarisms  to 
the  Renaissance — ^above  a  pure  Corinthian  portico.  But 
what  shocked  the  pedants,  was  by  others  deemed  the 
boldness  of  true  genius ;  and  this  church  has  had  advo- 
cates who  have  maintained  its  superiority  in  chaste  beauty 
to  eveiy  other  ecclesiastical  building  in  London.  The 
patronage  of  Gibbs  was  one  good  deed  done  to  the  world 
by  a  man  who  wrought  much  evil  in  his  day — the  rebel 
Eiarl  of  Mar.  The  artist,  befriended  by  a  secretary  of 
state,  obtained  that  opportunity  of  showing  the  frill  de- 
velopment of  his  powers  of  which  men  in  his  profession  so 
often  lament  the  absence.  He  built  the  Radcliffe  Library 
at  Oxford,  and  the  Senate-house  at  Cambridge.  But,  as 
if  emphatically  to  show  that  the  fruits  of  his  genius  were 
entirely  to  be  withdrawn  from  his  own  countrymen,  the 
only  building  in  Scotland  known  to  have  been  planned  by 
him  is  the  West  Church  in  his  native  city  of  Aberdeen,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  it  combines  whatever  could  be 
derived  of  gloomy  and  cumbrous  from  the  character  of 
the  Gothic  architecture,  with  whatever  could  be  found  of 
cold  and  rigid  in  the  details  of  the  Classic. 

The  development  of  pure  literature  in  Scotland  had, 
for  half  a  century  after  the  Revolution,  to  struggle  with  a 
peculiar  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  tenor  of  the  national 
history.  The  languages  of  England  and  of  Lowland  Scot- 
land, speaking  of  both  in  a  general  sense,  were  as  entirely 
taken  from  a  northern  Teutonic  stock  common  to  both, 
as  the  languages  of  Essex  and  Yorkshire.  But,  Hke 
other  national  characteristics,  the  language  of  Scotland 
took  a  direction  severing  itself  from  that  of  England  after 
the  war  of  independence.  Centuries  elapsed,  however, 
ere  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  each  had  gone  far  in 
its  own  direction,  and  away  from  the  other.  The  earliest 
material  change  was  in  the  language  of  England  by  the 
infrision  of  the  Norman,  while  Scotland  kept  closer  to  the 
old  Saxon  stock.     Thus  it  is  that  Scots  writers  of  the 
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age  of  Gower  and  Chaucer — such  as  Barbour  the  saxh- 
deacon  of  Aberdeen,  and  Wyntoun  the  monk  of  Lochlevea 
— ^wrote  a  language  more  intelligible  to  the  present  age 
than  that  of  their  English  contemporaries,  because  it  is 
not  so  sensibly  tinged  with  Gallicisms.^ 

We  have  seen  &e  high  place  held  by  Scotsmen  among 
the  scholars  of  £iux)pe  when  all  used  one  language.  Bat 
Latin  was  dying  away  as  the  common  language  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  Each  great  nation  was  forming  its  own 
literary  tongue.  The  revolution  was  completed  within 
the  time  embraced  in  this  history.  But  Scotland  had  not 
kept  an  independent  literary  language  of  her  own,  nor 
was  she  sufficiently  expert  in  the  use  of  that  which  bad 
been  created  in  England.  Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  we 
can  distinctly  account  for  the  literary  barreimess  of  the 
country.  The  men  may  have  existed,  but  they  had  not 
the  tools.  An  acquaintance  with  the  correspondence  of 
Scotsmen  for  the  first  half-century  after  the  Revolution, 
shows  the  extreme  difficulty  which  even  those  who  were 


1  Perhapi,  of  the  complete  alienation  between  the  Teutonic  Low- 
land and  tne  Celtic  Highland  race,  the  most  signal  evidence  is  found 
in  the  language  of  Lowland  Scotland.  Like  the  English  lai^tn^ 
it  has  enriched  the  parent  Saxon  with  spoils  from  the  Latin  and  ttie 
French— in  some  measure  even  from  the  Greek — ^but  it  has  taken 
nothing  from  the  Celtic,  though  at  its  own  door.  Where  ihe  dialect 
of  some  Scots  districts  differs  from  the  literary  language  of  the 
British  empire,  the  divergence  will  be  found  to  have  come  from  Den- 
mark, Holland,  High  Germany,  or  France--perhaps  to  be  a  better- 
kept  remnant  of  Anglo-Saxon ;  it  is  never  Celtic.  A  few  words,  of 
course,  expressive  of  things  existing  in  the  Highlands,  are  used  bf 
the  Lowlanderwhen  he  speaks  of  them, — as  gilly,  claymore,  pibroch, 
and  the  like.  But  these  are  no  more  Incorporated  into  the  language 
than  such  words  as  candelabrum  or  gladiua.  The  language  S  the 
Lowland  people  has  not  taken  even  a  tinge  from  that  of  ue  High- 
landers living  under  the  same  Government  with  themselves  ever  since 
it  was  a  Government.  For  an  inquiry  into  the  differences  between 
English  and  Scots  An|:lo  -  Saxon,  brin|;ing  out  conclusions  mate 
numerous  than  it  is  possible  to  compress  mto  a  comer  of  history,  see 
'  The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  its  Prononda- 
tion.  Grammar,  and  Historical  Relations ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
present  Limits  of  the  Gaelic  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  the  Dialectical 
divisions  of  the  Lowland  Tongue,'  by  James  A.  H«  Murray,  F.E.LS. ; 
published  for  die  Philological  Society,  1873. 
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high  in  rank  and  well  educated  felt  in  conveying  their 
thoughts  through  a  dialect  imperfectly  resembling  the 
language  of  The  Spectator. 

Any  attempt  to  keep  up  a  Scots  literary  language 
had  been  abandoned  in  prose  before  the  Revolution.  In 
verse,  incidental  causes  made  it  seem  as  if  the  struggle 
were  still  continued.  The  old  Scots  melodies,  so 
mysterious  as  we  have  seen  in  their  origin,  never  ceased 
to  have  the  charm  of  musical  association  for  the  people. 
A  verbal  companionship  was  from  time  to  time  demanded 
for  them  in  lyrical  compositions  adapted  to  their  measiure, 
and  applying  the  old  tunes  to  the  current  feelings  and 
interests  of  the  day.  Many  very  humble  productions  of 
this  kind  were  written;  but  others,  such  as  Allan  Ramsay's 
own  songs,  and  those  which  he  published  in  the  'Tea- 
table  Miscellany,'  showed  high  genius.  Still  these  were 
avowedly  provincial  efforts,  like  the  Irish  or  Provengal 
songs  produced  as  interludes  in  theatrical  entertainments. 
They  professed  to  be  literary  curiosities  rather  than  to 
enter  the  great  republic  of  letters  and  take  an  independ- 
ent place  there.  Not  until  Bums  came  boldly  forth  and 
took  up  his  position  at  once  upon  his  peasant  rank  and 
his  national  tongue,  did  the  Scots  language  seem  to 
claim  an  independent  place  in  modem  literature.  Had 
one  of  his  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  hardy  genius 
appeared  sixty  years  earlier,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
near  Scotland  might  have  been  brought  to  a  separate 
national  literary  tongue.  But  he  took  up  the  language  at 
a  time  when  he  could  only  leave  a  great  monument  to  its 
power  and  sweetness;  for  his  contemporaries  had  long 
expressed  their  allegiance  to  £ngland,  and  would  have  felt 
it  more  difficult  to  resume  the  language  of  their  grand- 
fathers, than  to  remove  the  triffing  peculiarities  that  still 
stamped  them  with  provincialism. 

There  was,  however,  one  distinguished  man  who,  with- 
in the  period  under  present  consideration,  wrote  in  the 
Scots  language — Allan  Ramsay.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  his  great  pastoral  has  a  decidedly  city  tone, 
and  is  not  like  the  production  of  one  who  lived  the  life  he 
attempted  to  describe.     Yet  Ramsay  spent  his  early  days 
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in  the  solitudes  of  Craufiird  Muir,  and  must  have  imbibed 
the  full  spirit  of  pastoral  life  before  he  trod  the  Hi^ 
Street  The  reason  of  the  artificial  character  of  his 
drama  is  that  it  uses  words  in  their  Scots  form,  while  the 
general  structure  is  not  national  in  its  tone  and  character. 
Ramsay  was  ambitious  to  produce  legitimate  poetry. 
He  imitated  Pope,  but  found  that  he  could  not  handle 
the  English  idiom  with  sufficient  firmness  to  follow  so 
great  a  master.  He  accomplished  a  more  successfiil  work 
when,  keeping  still  to  Intimate  rules  of  arrangement  and 
composition,  he  used  the  Scots  language.  But  he  did 
so  avowedly  as  one  who  seeks  to  try  the  applicability  of 
its  peculiarities  to  legitimate  literature — ^not  as  one  to 
whom  Scots  literature,  both  in  its  form  and  spirit,  was 
natural,  while  that  of  England  was  foreign. 

The  form  in  which  another  man  of  high  genius  struggled 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  provincial  idiom,  was  equally  char- 
acteristic and  remarkable,  though  of  a  totally  distinct  char- 
acter. James  Thomson,  brought  up,  like  Ramsay,  among 
the  pastoral  muirlands,  resolved  to  shake  ofif  at  once  the 
impediments  of  provincialism,  and  compete  with  the  great 
poets  of  the  south.  But,  as  he  could  not  adopt  their  idiom 
so  rapidly  as  he  could  throw  off  his  own,  he  constructed 
forms  of  expression  for  his  own  use,  adapted  to  those  nice- 
ties of  language  which  idiom  alone  can  accomplish ;  and 
hence  came  that  neology  which  has  displeased  many  who 
cannot  help  admiring  the  wonderfully  expressive  and  de- 
scriptive power  with  which  he  handles  his  self-formed  instru- 
ment of  si>eech.  Ever,  apparently,  dreading  the  reproach 
of  provincialism,  he  not  only  stripped  his  thoughts  of  their 
natural  idiomatic  garb,  but  turned  them  into  channels  away 
from  his  own  country,  and  shook  ofif  by  degrees  home  as- 
sociations and  opinions,  until  he  became  the  most  charac- 
teristic poetic  painter  of  English  rural  life  and  scenery.^ 
But  he  had  not  accomplished  this  severance  when  he 

^  It  it  a  testimony  at  once  to  the  accnracy  and  the  pleasantness  ol 
his  descriptions  of  nual  Ufe,  that  they  have  been  so  often  interpreted 
to  the  eye  by  the  artist.  It  may  be  questioned  if^  of  the  works  oi 
any  other  British  poet,  there  are  so  many  "iUnatrated  editiODs*' 
as  we  can  find  of  the  '  Seasona.' 
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wrote  the  fiist  of  his  Seasons — Winter;  and  perhaps  it 
was  a  subject  on  which  his  own  country  supplied  more 
powerfully  emphatic  characteristics  than  England.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  native  origin  of  many  of  the  grand 
descriptions  of  gloom  and  storm  with  which  it  is  eloquent 

There  were  other  men  of  genius,  less  broadly  exhibiting 
the  tendencies  of  the  age,  whose  labours  mi^ht  have  to  be 
characterised  in  minor  groups,  were  this  a  history  of  litera- 
ture, instead  of  a  passing  sketch  of  its  connection  with  civil 
history  and  the  condition  of  the  public  mind.  Armstrong 
and  Mallet  transferred  their  abilities  entirely  to  England ; 
and  the  latter  changed  his  name  from  its  original  Perthshire 
Malloch,  to  sever  himself  more  effectually  from  his  own 
country.  Dr  Pennecuik,  Robertson  of  Strowan,  Meston 
called  the  Scots  Butler,  and  some  other  forgotten  men, 
wrote  poems  now  unread ;  while  the  sweet  and  melodious 
trifles  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  and  Blair's  '  Grave,'  have 
had  a  more  extended  £Eune. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  indications  of  a  dearth 
of  poetic  appreciation  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  best 
national  poems  of  that  age  having  been  received  with 
such  neglect,  that  no  one  thought  of  asking  about  the 
author,  until  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  rendered  it 
impossible  to  discover  him.  Scott  was  struck  by  the 
powerful  description,  pointed  out  to  him  by  Leyden,  in  a 
dingy  scrap  of  printed  poetry  accidentally  picked  up  at  a 
stall,  of  the  superstition  of  the  "  spectre  chase,"  when  the 
terrified  peasant  hears 

"The  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  by  throttling  dogs ;  the  shouts  of  men. 
And  noofs  diick  beating  on  the  hollow  MIL" 

It  occurred  in  a  poem  called  "  Albania."  Leyden  pub- 
lished this  curious  relic  of  a  forgotten  genius  in  his  volume 
of  *  Descriptive  Poems,'  itself  now  Httle  known.  Though 
the  poet's  countrymen  preserved  no  notice  of  his  individu- 
ality, the  poem  in  its  day  attracted  the  notice  of  Aaron 
Hill,  who  said  of  its  author — 

"Known,  though  unnamed,  since,  shunning  vulgar  piaise^ 
Thy  muse  would  shine,  and  yet  conceal  her  rays.'^ 
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The  commencement,  though  so  conmion  a  thing  as  an 
invocation,  is  expressed  with  so  much  beauty  and  power, 
that  had  there  been  a  feeling  to  appreciate  poetry,  it  must 
have  at  once  stood  prominently  forth  from  the  current 
literature  of  the  day. 

"O  loved  Albania  I  hardy  nurse  of  men, 
Holding  thy  silver  cross,  I  worship  thee 
On  this  thy  old  and  solemn  festival. 
Early,  ere  yet  the  wakeful  cock  has  crowed. 
Hear,  goddess,  hear  I  that  on  the  beryl  stood 
l^throned  of  old,  and  'mid  the  waters'  sound, 
Reign*st  far  and  wide  o'er  many  a  sea-girt  spot 
Oh  smile  I — whether  on  high  Dunedin  thon 
Gnardest  the  steep  and  iron-bolted  rock. 
Where,  trusted,  lie  the  monarchy's  last  gems— 
The  sceptre,  sword,  and  crown  that  ^ced  the  brows. 
Since  Father  Fergus,  of  a  hundred  lungs  : 
Or  if,  along  the  well-contested  ground 
The  warlike  border-land  thon  marchest  proad 
In  Teviotdale,  where  many  a  shepherd  awells. 
By  lovely  winding  Tweed  or  Cheviot  brown.'* 

The  most  curious  peculiarity  of  this  poem  perhaps  is, 
that,  with  patriotic  aspirations  and  picturesque  allusions 
to  the  wild  local  superstitions,  there  is  interwoven  a  kind 
of  inventory  of  the  material  productions  of  Scotland,  in 
which  the  author  handles  the  most  humble  domestic  el^ 
ments  with  a  beauty  that  reminds  one  of  the  lobsters  and 
flounders  in  the  Raphaelite  arabesques. 

"  And  hence  the  loving  sea  thy  eastern  coast 
Supplies  with  oysters  soft  and  lobsters  red. 
And  turbot,  far-requested  for  his  white 
And  mellow  flesh— sea-pheasant  often  named ; 
And  boirded  cod,  and  yellow  ling.     Nor  now 
Can  I  rehearse  the  kind  of  mackerel  streaked. 
Omen  of  dearth  if  too  abundant  found  ; 
Nor  angel-fish,  viviparous  and  broad. 
Hung  up  in  air  and  seasoned  with  the  wind ; 
Nor  perch,  whose  head  is  spangled  red  and  Uac^ 
Foreboding  woeful  wars,  as  fishers  swear; 
Nor  ravenous  seal,  that  snckleth  on  the  shore 
Her  hairy  young,  unawed  by  eye  of  man. 
Her  meeting  oft  at  sunset  on  the  coast 
Of  Angus,  fruitftd  land  of  vital  grain« 
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The  wanton  damsd  mocks,  and  childicB  join 
Insoltant  to  proYoke  with  rustic  names."  ^ 

Any  view  of  the  literal^  condition  of  Scotland,  howevei 
brief,  would  be  deficient  in  a  material  element  if  it  failed 
to  notice  the  blighting  intellectual  influence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical disputes  of  the  day.  We  have  seen  already  how 
little  and  how  poor  was  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the 
epoch  of  the  Revolution.  But  it  was  the  unhappy  char- 
acter of  the  conflicts  to  which  this  barrenness  may  be  at- 
tributed, to  exercise  a  desolating  influence  beyond  their 
own  natural  sphere,  though  in  a  very  peculiar  shape, 
light  literature  unfortunately  assumed  a  character  which 
deepened  any  prejudices  formed  against  it  by  the  more 
ardently  religious  portion  of  the  community,  instead  of 
reconciling  them  to  it  as  the  proclaimer  of  truth  and 
goodness,  civilisation  and  religion.  In  England,  licen- 
tious literature  had  been  a  reaction  against  Puritanism, 
and  the  two  forces  had  each  their  day  of  preponderance. 
In  Scotland  they  were  contemporary,  and  fought  hand  to 
hand  in  the  same  city,  in  the  same  street,  in  the  same 
family  circle.  The  part  of  Congreve,  Wycherley,  and  the 
other  dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  was  performed  in 
Scotland  by  their  imitator,  Dr  Archibald  Pitcaime,  a  man 
of  great  and  varied,  but  ill-directed  ability.  He  lashed  the 
characteristics  of  the  rigid  Presbyterians  with  a  sarcasm  so 
audacious  and  savage,  that  one  need  wonder  at  no  amount 
of  retaliation  invoked  by  it.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
limit  his  flagellation  to  those  peculiarities  in  which  he,  as 


^  The  unknown  author's  reference  to  the  use  of  coal  seems  to  inti- 
mate, by  his  reference  to  Devana,  oilen  used  as  the  classical  name  of 
Abadeen,  that  he  was  living  there  when  he  wrote. 

"  Watery  Linlhhgow'i  royml  Mat,  or  Perth, 
Whoie  erening  oells  the  roammg  Highlander 

lescendu 


Hean  tweet  tfioogfa  fiu^descending  Stenton  Hill ; 
Nor  Fife,  wdl  peopled  in  her  tea-towns,  tiled  1 
Snek  aU^w  SM  k^  Dnmma  bum, 
Glanong  in  marble  hearth." 

The  poem,  it  maybe  mentioned,  was  published  m  London  in  1737, 
m  the  work  of  a  deceased  cler]gyman. 
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belonging  to  another  Christian  Church,  might  be  the  op- 
ponent of  its  enemies ;  but,  in  his  eagerness  to  inflict  a 
deadly  stab,  would  handle  words  and  ideas  which  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  more  serious  purposes.  He  not  only  ridi- 
culed  the  cleigy,  but  seemed  to  ridicule  religion.  Nor 
was  this  all.  He  could  not  only  be  chained  with  blas- 
phemy and  profaneness,  but  with  indecency ;  and  if  the 
stage  were  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  act  such 
pieces  as  his  "  Assembly/'  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
corrupting  influence.  He  had  a  ceaseless  contest  with  the 
clergy,  which  assumed,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  fonn 
of  a  protracted  litigation  in  an  action  of  damages  which  he 
conducted  against  one  of  them  for  defamation.  They  be- 
lieved that  diere  was  no  wickedness  of  which  he  was  not 
capable,  and  seem  to  have  attributed  to  hira  an  amount  of 
vidousness  beyond  what  the  human  frame  could  endure 
along  with  the  extensive  professional  labours  and  hard 
study  with  which  it  was  united.^ 

But  Pitcaime  was  only  the  type  of  a  class — not  numer- 
ous, but  influential  from  rank  and  education.  There  has 
seldom  been  an  age  or  place  where  ability  has  been  so 
sadly  prostituted.  In  the  libraries  of  the  curious  will  be 
found  productions  of  Scots  talent  in  that  age  unfit  for 
the  light  in  any  tolerably  moral  community,  and  which 
society  at  the  present  day,  untrammelled  as  it  is  by 
external  restrictions,  would  of  its  own  accord  reject 
with  disgust  Among  the  writers  of  these  pieces  there 
were  young  men  of  high  promise  and  conspicuous  rank. 


^  Wodrow  says :  "  He  was  a  professed  deist,  and  by  many  said  to 
be  an  atheist,  though  he  has  frequently  professed  his  belief  in  a  God, 
and  said  he  could  not  deny  a  providence.  However,  be  was  a  great 
mocker  at  religion,  and  ridiculer  of  it  He  keeped  no  public  society 
for  worship,  and  on  the  Sabbath  had  his  set  meetings  for  ridiculing  of 
the  Scripture  and  sermons.  He  was  a  good  humanist,  and  very  cari- 
ous in  his  choice  of  books  and  libnury.  He  got  a  vast  income,  but 
spent  it  upon  drinking,  attd  was  twice  dntnk  every  day.  He  was  a  sort 
of  poet  There  goes  a  storv  of  an  apparition  he  had  frequently  seen, 
which  he  owned.  He  died  (1713)  not  very  rich ;  and  for  some  yean 
he  was  much  declined  in  his  business  and  health.  Some  say  he  had 
remorse  at  his  death ;  but  others,  that  he  continued  to  mock  at  reUgioB 
and  all  that  is  serious." — Analecta,  ii.  255. 
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The  class  of  wits,  for  common  safety,  clung  close  together. 
They  had  their  clubs,  where  they  pursued  their  vicious 
orgies  in  dead  secrecy,  and  to  these  were  confined  much 
of  the  literature  which  dared  not  see  the  light  Dread- 
ful tales  were  whispered  among  the  clergy  and  the  Pres- 
b3rterian  citizens  about  unhallowed  scenes  enacted  in 
these  condaves,  where  it  was  believed  that  the  enemy 
of  man  made  his  personal  appearance,  and  that  young 
rakes  signed  contracts  with  their  blood,  selling  their 
souls  to  perdition  for  a  surfeit  of  the  vicious  enjoyments 
of  this  world. 

It  shows  the  depth  of  the  antagonism  between  the  two 
classes,  that  while  these  clubs  of  vicious  men  were  meet- 
ing to  indulge  in  sallies  which  the  present  age  would  not 
tolerate,  Erskine  of  Grange  was  prowling  about  Allan 
Ramsa3r's  circulating  library,  trying  to  devise  some  legal 
method  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  perusal  of  the  light  litera- 
ture supplied  by  him  to  the  public.  The  zealous  judge 
could  not  effect  this  desirable  aim,  and  he  and  his  clerical 
friends  deeply  lamented  the  law  that  made  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  inoperative  to  civil  pun- 
ishment Ramsay  established  a  theatre,  which,  though 
meagre,  was  well  regulated,  and  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  drawing  into  a  more  healthy  current  the  habits 
of  the  pleasure-seekers  of  the  day.  It  was  viewed  for  some 
time  with  impotent  wrath;  but  when  the  licensing  act  was 
passed,  it  was  at  once  remorselessly  suppressed. 

In  such  a  social  dispute  virtue  and  reli^on  seemed  to 
be  ranked  on  one  side,  against  vice  and  wit  on  the  other. 
The  zealous  Presbyterian  party,  instead  of  cultivating, 
could  ill  tolerate  genius.  Thomson  was  brought  up  as  a 
clergyman,  but  he  found  the  flowery  rhetoric  in  which  he 
clothed  his  ex^etical  exercises  deemed  so  offensive,  that 
he  abandoned  the  profession  with  a  poet's  indignation, 
and  was  perhaps  prompted  by  the  recollection  of  his 
experience  within  it  to  draw  his  celebrated  picture  oi 
intolerance,  and  of 

•*  Cleric  pride, 
Whose  redd'ning  cheek  no  contradiction  bean  1 
And  holy  slander,  his  associate  firm. 
On  whom  the  lying  spirit  still  descends." 
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The  wits  readfly  accepted  the  fead ;  and  it  came  to  be 
considered  the  legitimate  use  of  genius,  to  turn  the  Pres- 
bjrterian  clei^  and  their  votaries  into  ridicule.  Sometimes 
an  attempt  was  made  to  retaliate  in  the  same  form,  but 
ridicule  was  a  weapon  not  to  be  effectively  used  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  was  impossible  that  a  hedthy  national 
literatiue  could  grow  out  of  conditions  in  which  the 
religious  system  so  much  revered  by  the  greater  portioii 
of  the  people  was  perpetually  lashed  with  sarcasm ;  and 
to  this  long-protracted  war  we  may  attribute  the  irregu> 
larities  that  blemished  the  genius,  first  of  Smollett,  and 
afterwards  of  Bums,  in  whose  social  grade  the  feud  had 
taken  refuge  after  its  departure,  or  at  least  its  modifica- 
tion, in  the  higher  and  educated  classes. 

In  the  graver  departments  of  intellectual  greatness 
Scotland  was  not  more  fortunate.  Whatever  was  achieved 
by  her  sons  seemed  not  to  be  destined  for  their  native 
land.  Among  scientific  men,  the  two  Keills — ^the  one 
eminent  in  anatomy,  the  other  in  mathematics — ^followed 
their  friend  Gregory  to  England.  Thither,  too,  to  reap 
the  rewards  of  their  science,  went  two  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric men  of  genius  in  their  day — Cheyne  and  Arbuthnot ; 
but  the  fame  of  the  latter  was  destined  to  be  of  another 
kind.  Scotland  contributed  to  the  great  focus  of  letters 
and  science  in  London  another  adept  in  medical  science, 
whose  services  have  been  revived  at  the  present  day.  Sir 
John  Pringle  rose  to  wealth  and  rank.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  he  deserved  all  he  gained;  and  the 
wits  of  the  day  sneered  at  him  for  sitting  "in  New- 
ton's chair  "  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  his 
services  have  been  re-examined,  and  more  amply  appre- 
ciated, in  the  present  day,  by  those  who  hold  that  it  is 
a  duty  of  science  not  only  to  cure  disease  when  it  comes, 
but  to  intercept  its  approach.  When  the  advocates  of 
sanitary  science — ^not  yet  forty  years  old — ^looked  back 
among  the  writings  of  physicians,  to  find  those  instances 
where  the  premonitory  causes  of  epidemics  and  other  gre- 
garious forms  of  disease  had  been  most  carefuUy  and  ^- 
fiilly  noticed,  they  found  them  in  the  collections  made 
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by  Sir  John  Fringle  from  his  experience  as  a  military 
surgeon. 

After  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  an  antiquary  and  naturalist 
of  moderate  abilities,  died,  about  the  year  171 2,  science 
in  Scotland  was  solely  represented  by  MacLaurin  the 
mathematician,  Simson  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  geo- 
metry, Alston  the  botanist,  and  Monro  the  anatomist,  who 
founded  the  medical  school  which,  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  became  so  famous.  Scholarship  had  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  barrenness  in  Ruddiman,  who 
printed  such  editions  of  the  classics  as  Scots  publishers 
do  not  undertake  in  the  present  day;  and  the  Foulises 
became  distinguished  in  the  still  more  bleak  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  Glasgow,  by  beginning  to  publish  their 
series  of  accurate  and  beautiful  contributions  to  Greek 
and  Roman  literature. 

In  other  branches  of  literature  in  which  Scotland  after- 
wards reaped  so  much  renown,  there  is  little  to  say  pro- 
perly applicable  to  this  period  The  most  eminent  his- 
torical writer  living  in  Scotland  was  Thomas  Blackwell,  the 
imitator  of  Shaftesbury.  Two  large  books  of  history  and 
biography  were  produced :  '  The  Martial  Achievements 
of  the  Scots  Nation,'  by  Patrick  Abercromby,  in  two 
volumes  folio;  and  'The  lives  and  Characters  of  the 
most  Eminent  Writers  of  the  Scots  Nation,'  by  Dr 
George  MacKenzie,  in  three.  These  books,  as  patriotic 
works,  took  a  prominent  place  on  the  shelves  of  those 
who  could  afford  to  have  libraries ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  of  them  contains  the  larger  number  of 
foolish  fiedsehoods,  and  shows  the  greater  evidence  of 
gross  ignorance. 

Scotibuid  owned,  however,  one  very  accomplished  archae- 
ologist of  the  early  part  of  the  century  in  James  Ander- 
son. His  collections  regardmg  Queen  Mary,  much  used 
in  this  History,  were  a  meritorious  service — ^but  he  worked 
in  a  higher  sphere.  He  was  the  greatest  roaster  yet  ap- 
pearing in  Britain  of  the  scholarship  that,  under  the  name  of 
*^  Diplomatique,"  had  recently  taken  rank  as  a  science 
through  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  French  Benedic- 
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tine  Mabfllon.  Its  purpose  was  the  knowledge  of  written 
documents  of  the  feudad  period,  and  their  interpretation 
as  affecting  history,  law,  and  social  conditions.  Anderaon 
not  only  bequeathed  to  his  country  a  noble  monument  ol 
art  and  learning,  in  his  *  Diplomata  Scotiae,'  but  earned 
and  obtained  the  gratitude  of  his  country  by  proving  and 
exposing  the  forgeries  of  the  Charters  of  Infeudation  to 
England,  so  often  mentioned  in  this  History.  His  brother 
Adam  was  the  author  of  a  *  History  of  Commerce,'  which 
has  also  helped  us  in  tracing  Paterson,  and  his  connection 
with  the  African  Company  and  the  Bamk  of  England. 

With  this  exception, — and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  James 
Anderson,  though  he  gave  forth  accomplished  work,  con- 
fined it  to  narrow  limits, — archaeology  and  history  were 
no  better  understood  in  Edinburgh  dian  they  had  been 
by  Fordoun  and  Wyntoun  nearly  four  centuries  earlier. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  that  '*  noble  wit  of  Scotland,"  as 
he  was  odled,  wrote  some  unpoetic  poetry,  and  certain 
essays,  of  which  the  very  titles  convey  a  premonition  of 
the  jejune  and  didactic,  as  ''  Solitude  preferred  to  Pubtic 
Employment,"  "  On  Moral  Gallantry,"  "  The  Virtuoso,  or 
Stoic,"  "  The  Moral  History  of  Frugality."  He  was  a  great 
practical  lawyer.  One  might  anticipate  that  the  studies 
that  lead  to  distinction  in  this  shape,  might  open  the  mind 
to  a  sense  of  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  history. 
But  Sir  G^rge  connected  the  two  with  a  totally  different 
purpose.  When  some  of  the  English  antiquaries  doubted 
the  existence  of  the  long  line  of  Scots  monarchs,  now 
known  to  be  fabulous.  Sir  George,  being  the  Lord  Advocate 
and  public  prosecutor,  proclaimed  that  had  this  disloyal 
curtailment  of  his  majesty's  ancestry  been  perpetrated  in 
Scotland,  he  would  have  found  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
offending  author  to  justice. 

It  is  rather  unexpected,  when  we  look  from  the  credulity 
of  die  practical  lawyer  to  the  first  in  that  age  to  open  up 
die  real  sources  of  Scots  history,  to  find  that  it  was  a 
Romish  priest  The  *  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  or  Scotland,'  has 
been  cited  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  History     Its  author. 
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Thomas  Innes,  however,  was  a  priest  in  the  Scots  college 
at  Paris,  seldom  seen  in  his  own  comitry. 

Bishop  Burnet,  a  mighty  pulpit  orator  and  a  lively  an- 
nalist, though  boTti  in  Scotland,  was  socially  an  English- 
man. It  serves  also  to  mark  how  barren  was  the  literary 
arena  of  Scotland,  to  find  how  completely  Arbuthnot, 
scarce  second  to  any  in  brilliancy  among  the  brilliant  wits 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  kept  his  intellectual  treasures, 
along  with  himself,  apart  from  his  own  country.  There 
were  other  men  who  seemed  to  see  that  they  must  go 
elsewhere  to  find  sunshine  to  nourish  their  literary  ambi- 
tion. There  was  Michael  Thomas  Ramsay,  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  Turenne  and  the  Travels  of  Cyrus,  who 
preferred  the  French  language  to  his  own.  Alexander 
Cunninghame  lived  abroad,  and  wrote  the  History  of 
Britain,  through  which  his  name  is  known,  in  Latin.  Of 
Alexander  Gordon  it  is  only  known  that  he  was  a  Scots- 
man, though  his  books  on  Roman  and  Egyptian  archaeo- 
logy, and  his  lives  of  the  Borgias,  took  a  high  place  in 
historical  literature. 

It  is  some  relief  firom  the  dreary  contemplation  of  this 
arid  surface,  before  bidding  farewell,  to  remember  that 
the  germs  of  a  noble  literature  were  arising  beneath  it 
Even  before  the  close  of  our  period,  David  Hume  had 
published  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  It  made  an 
epoch  in  metaph3rsical  philosophy.  Its  emphasis  was 
not  alone  in  its  own  originality,  profimdity,  and  lucid- 
ness  of  announcement  In  its  excitement  of  criticism 
and  controversy,  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  rise  of  two 
great  schools  —  that  of  the  Scots  philosophy  of  Reid, 
Stewart,  and  Brown  at  home,  and  the  synthetic  school  of 
metaphysics  inaugurated  by  Emanuel  Kant  in  Germany. 
Crowding  after  him  in  the  lists  of  famous  men  we  have 
the  two  Homes — Henry  the  Philosopher,  better  known 
as  Lord  Kames,  and  John,  the  author  of  Douglas — To- 
bias Smollett,  Adam  Smith,  William  Robertson,  John 
Gr^ory,  John  Hunter,  Thomas  Reid,  Joseph  Black,  Hugh 
Blair,  William  CuUen,  John  Skinner,  Moore  the  novelist, 
Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  Burnet  of  Monboddo,  Geoige 
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Campbell,  Robert  Heniy,  Adam  Ferguson,  Alexander 
Gerard,  Lord  Hailes,  James  Hutton,  John  Gr^oiy, 
and  James  Beatde. 

That  these  men  not  only  existed  at  the  dose  of  our 
period,  but  had  then  received  the  intellectual  nutriment 
that  was  presently  to  fit  them  for  their  eminent  services, 
proves  that,  barren  as  all  appeared  to  be,  there  were,  in 
the  institutions  of  the  coimtry  and  the  nature  of  the 
people,  the  stimulants  of  a  growth  that  was  to  ripen 
into  fiilness. 
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Ada,  aiater  of  William  the  Lion,  claim  of 
her  deacendanta  to  the  crown.  iL  197. 

Adam,  the  elder,  hia  worka,  yliL  549. 

Adamnan,  aee  St  Adamnan. 

Adamaon,  Arehbiahop  of  St  Andrewa,  on 
the  Uahopa,  y.  8z— «  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  z«89,  z88— prooeedinga 
of  the  Preabytezian  party  againat  him, 
909— eermon  befbre  the  king  on  occa- 
aion  of  Queen  Mary'a  death,  96z— hia 
lUL  MT'hia  recantation,  998. 

Admuany,  arrangementa  of  the  Union 
nwarding,  yiiL  Z98. 

Adrian  IVl,  auldagation  of  the  Iilah 
Church  by,  L  949. 

Adyoeatea,  aeoeaaion  o^  in  1678,  ylL  19* 
— -Vkeulfy  o^  Jacobite  medal  preaented 
to,  and  ita  efllBct,  yiiL  943. 

iBneaa  SyMua  (Piua  IL),  anecdote  of,  iL 
J36,  note— account  of  coal  in  Scotland 
from,  UL  446— hia  account  of  the  coun- 
try, 447- 

JEair.  the,  or  Scandinayian  goda,  L  998. 

Afflnity,  the  forbidden  degree  d;  iL  346 

<l  MQ.,  iiL  3Z4  (I  MO. 

Aflrican  Company  (uarien  achem^  the, 
Flatflgnon'a  connection  with  it,  viiL  19 
—ita  formation,  ex  — Act  paased  by 
the  Bcota  Parliament,  99— powers  con- 
ferred on  the  Company,  9^— tracts  and 
other  worka  regarding  it,  ih.,  note— 
Enc^iah  and  Bcota  directors,  93-^rBt 
reception  in  England,  96— addreaa  of 
Parliament  againat  it  ift.— answer  of 
the  Ung,  97— proceedmga  of  the  Com- 
mona  againat  tne  ?SngM«n  directors,  ib. 
— withamwid  of  the  English  share- 
hdlders,  98— motiyea  of  the  Boi^iah 
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oppoiltion  to  IL  iA.— the  Soots  sab- 
scnpUon  to  It,  {b,tt  og.— the  Glasgow 
•abecriptlon,  90— total  aabecripUon 
and  aouyBia  of  it»  31  <t  Mg.— abeenoe  of 
Jobbing  in  i1^  3a  —  ungaine.  eanpecta- 
tiona  tnroug^  the  coontj^.  3T^''^Com- 
mittee  of  Improvementa,*'  to.  —atten- 
tion paid  to  mana&ctuxes,  &&,  34— 
warehooMS  erected,  35 — their  syBtem 
of  book-keeping,  36,  note— attempt  to 
increase  thdr  capital  by  extension  of 
stock  abroad:  36  st  sig.— English  op- 
position to  tnem  there,  37— addresses 
to  the  Un^  and  his  reticence,  ib. — ^flnal 
answer  of  the  kln^  ^8  ti  sig.— history 
of  the  Darien  Expedition,  40  et  9aq. — 
second  expedition  sent  ont^  u— and 
third,  Kq^feeling  eansed  by  uie  con- 
duct or  England  and  the  king,  <&.— ex- 
pedition nnder  Campbell  of  Finab,  54 
—capitulation  to  the  Spaniards,  $7— 
the  failure  of  the  colony  the  praoucsl 
destruction  of  the  Company,  58— bank- 
ing business  started  b  v,  and  its  fidlure^ 
68— resolutions  re^puding  it  in  the  Es- 
tates of  Z709,  81— -discussions  between 
the  Union  commissioners  regarding  it» 
83— seizure  of  one  of  their  vessels  by 
the  East  India  Company,  105— retalia- 
tion on  the  Worcester,  zo6— terms  of 
the  Union  r^arding  it,  132— its  share- 
holders to  be  repaid  out  of  the  Equiva- 
lent»  Z33— the  debate  in  the  Scots  Par- 
liament on  it  z68  €t  Mg.— proportion 
of  the  Equivalent  allotted  to  it,  z88. 

AiHcan  Company,  the  English,  vliL  aa 

Agnew.  Sir  Andrew,  in  1745,  viii  486^ 

Agrloola.  his  invasion  of  Scotland,  L  z  si 
»tq. — tne  Forth  and  Clyde  chosen  as 
his  boundary,  4— his  invasion  of  the 
territory  noitn  of  this,  6— the  battle  of 
the  Mons  Orampius,  6— his  recall,  7— 
references  of  native  authors  to  nis 
camnaigna,  zz  —  the  site  of  his  great 
battle,  z3  si  $eq, — camps  assigned  to 
him,  az— no  coins  connected  with  his 
name  found,  ib. 

Agriculture,  state  o^  before  the  great 
war,  \L  Z07— state  of,  Z688-1748,  viiL  508. 

Ahmed  Ibor  Fozlan,  account  of  the  in- 
cremation of  a  Norse  chief  by,  L  Z09, 
note. 

Aidan,  King  of  Dalrlada,  L  aSS— l^eed 
from  tribute  to  Ireland,  389. 

Aidan,  St,  his  mission  to  Northnmbxla, 
and  foundation  of  Lindislkme,  L  397— 
see  St  Aidan. 

Aikenhead,  Thomas,  the  case  o^  and  his 
execution,  viiL  76  e<  seg. 

Aikmsn,  W.,  the  painter,  viiL  537. 

Aihred  of  Rievaulx,  the  Chronicle  off,  iiL 
4X9— account  of  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land and  battle  of  the  Standard  by,l 

Alios  Moss,  the  deftat  of  the  Covenanters 
at  tIL  S3& 


Airlie,  the  ICafter  0^  joins  the 

ViiL  459. 
Airlie  Castle,  the  burning  o^  tL 
Alava,  Spanish  ambassador  in 

communications  from,  regarding  mar> 

riage  between  Don  Carlos  and  Queen 

Mary,  iv.  97. 
Albania,  the  Scottish  DaUada  m  csSed 

L  907. 

the  poem  called,  viiL  547. 


Albano,  court  of  the  Pretender  st,  viO. 

Albany,  the  Duke  of,  brother  of  Bobert 
IIL,  IL  37»-his  inactivity  against  the 
En^lsh,  377^the  plot  against  the  Duk^ 
of  Rothesay,  and  his  death.  380— be- 
comes governor  of  the  kingdom,  3B1— 
army  collected  hy  him  to  aid  Peicy 
against  Henrv  Iv.,  38s— sapports  a 
supposed  Richard  II.,  383 — sttspeetsd 
of  collusion  in  the  capture  of  James  L, 

J 84— regent  after  the  death  of  Robert 
II.,  385— martvrdom  of  Reseby  nitda 
him,  386— wan&re  on  the  borden,  A. 
—the  battle  of  Harlaw,  399 — foionda- 
tion  of  University  of  St  Andrews,  and 
his  death,  394  d  seg*  —his  character, 

Albany,  the  Duke  of,  brother  of  JaaaB 
IIL,  iiL  ao — imprisonment  at  Edin* 
bui^  and  escape,  ax — the  process  el 
forfeiture  against  him,  ib.  —  alliaBce 
with  England,  6ui.,  ib. —reoondOed  u> 
his  brother,  his  treason,  and  fllgfat  to 
EnglancL  3&  99— the  Micdiael  aoid  to 
France  by  him,  n — his  position  fL 
France,  85  —  arrival  in  Scotland  as 
regent,  87— his  character,  &&,  ik^ 
hostilities  with  Angus,  89— exeentiOD 
of  Lord  Home,  and  his  return  to 
France,  9Z — ^measures  fbr  goveramcB^ 
Ac,  in  his  absence^  ib.  — anangei 
treaty  with  Franoe,  94  —  eflbcts  to 
bring  him  back  to  Scotland,  95— hii 
return  and  unpopularity,  96 — hia  ex- 
pulsion demanded  by  Henry  VIIL,  97 
— answer  of  the  Estates  to  this,  98— 
army  collected  under  him,  zoo — its 
movement  to  the  Border,  ib. — and  &il- 
ure^  zoz— his  return  to  France,  xo*— 
ogam  in  SooUand  with  French  auxili- 
aries, Z04— force  assembled  nnder  him, 
Z05— repulsed  before  Wark.  and  dis- 
persion of  his  force,  X07— his  final  de- 
parture, 108  St  lag. 

Alberoni,  Cardinal,  threatened  invaska 
by,  Z7X9,  viiL  34a 

Albln,  the  old  name  A>r  Sootland,  L  X9> 

Albinus,  his  overthrow  oy  Bevems,  L  j^ 

Alcluyd  or  Dumbarton,  see  Dumbutaa. 

Alcuin  or  Dumbarton,  the  capital  otf 
Strathdyde,  iL  sa. 

Ale.  proposed  duty  on,  and  reslstsBeatc 
i^  ViiL  353. 

Alexander  L,  accession  and  reign  o(  L 
387  —  formation  of  bishopito  of  8t 
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Aadzewi  by,  4z8~meanirM  ngaid- 
tng  it.  490  tt  mq.—idB  efforts  for  the 
Quholio  reviyal  of  the  Choroh,  434 
— found!  the  MoiiaBteiy  of  Inchcomi, 

4*5- 

Alexander  II.,  hie  accession,  and  war 

with  John  of  England,  iL  7— treaty 
with  Henry  IIL,  and  lands  assigned 
him  in  England,  8 — troubles  in  the 
nortli,  10— Billed  arrangement  by  him 
as  to  the  succession  of  Bruce,  la— in- 
vasion of  England,  z  7— treaty  of  New- 
castlcL  z8— his  death,  i!).— law  regard- 
ing tneft  under,  66  — statute  ol^  as 
showing  the  germ  of  Parliament,  81. 

Alexander  IIL,  accession  of;  iL  so— his 
coronation  at  Scone,  ax— his  marriage 
to  Maigarot  of  Kngland,  34— goyem- 
ment  during  his  minority,  as—the  in- 
vasion of  King  Haco.  and  its  defeaL  3a 
el  mq. — cession  of  tne  Hebrides,  sc, 
to  him,  36— marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  the  Prince  of  Norway,  37— aqjust- 
ment  of  Church  matters,  io.— birth  of 
a  son,  40— forged  entrv  of  alleged  hom- 
age to  England,  41— death  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  dangers  thence  arising.  4a — 
his  second  marriage  and  death,  ml  43. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  IIL,  ms 
birth,  iL  40— his  death,  43. 

Alexander.  Prince,  brother  of  James  V., 
his  deatn,  ilL  07. 

Alexander,  brotner  of  King  Robert,  the 
"Wolf  of  Badenoch,"  IL  390  e<  seg.— 
destroys  EMn  Cathedral,  £a,  {&. 

Alexander  of  Isla,  co-operates  with  the 
Irish  rebels,  iiL  155. 

Alexander,  John,  the  painter,  vllL  536. 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  see  Stirling, 
EarloC 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  interferes  on  be- 
half of  the  Scots  Church,  iL  4— his 
death.  6l 

Alford,  battle  of;  vL  373. 

Alfred,  laws,  &cl,  attributed  to,  IL  58. 

Alfrid,  Prince,  L  371. 

Allan  of  Galloway,  becomes  High  Con- 
— descent  of  Baliol  fh>m. 


Amboglanna,  mpposed  modem  name  oi; 
L  ao,  note. 

Ambrosins,  a  tadltlonal  British  prinosL 
L  Z69. 

Ameri6s,  the  French  colonies  fn,  vL  64. 

American  plantations,  the  "  apprentioe* 
ship  "  system  in  the,  vilL  7. 

Ammianus  Maroellinus,  notioes  of  the 
Soots  and  Picts  by,  i  45  st  stg. 

Amphibalus,  traditional  Bishop  of  the 
Isles.  L  391. 

Amnndesham,  Walter  de.  iL  135. 

AmviUe^  the  Marshal  a',  accomp«Dies 
Queen  Mazy  to  Scotland,  iv.  z8— an 
admirer  of  the  queen,  8^ 

Analysis,  true  province  o(  L  zzz,  and 
note. 

Ancrum,  battle  of;  UL  336— effect  of  it  00 
Honzy  VIIL,  a4a 

Anderson,  Adani.  the  "  Origin  of  Com- 
merce "  by,  viiL  zs,  note. 

Anderson,  James,  the  ArohnologlsL  viiL 
553  —  reftitation  of  the  superiority 
claim  by,  Z09— reward  voted  to  him, 
zza 

Anderson,  Josn»h,  instanee  of  increma- 
tion ftimished  by,  L  Z09. 

Anderson,  Patrick,  oenscffship  of  poems 
bv,  iv.  3az. 

Andreas*  Captain,  a  so-called  Indian 
chief,  vliL  46.  note. 

Aneurin,  the  Welsh  bard,  L  z8a 

Aziglesj,  name  o^  to  whom  applied,  iL  5z. 

Anglo-Saxons,  the,  their  esmbli^iment 
in  Britain,  L  z8z — ^their  Karbarism  as 
compared  with  the  Irish  Celts,  ag&— 
their  migrations  into  Scotland  on  the 
Conquest  373. 

Angus,  rise  of  the  house  o^  and  their 
hostility  to  the  elder  branch,  iL  439. 

Angus,  ttie  Earl  of  ("  BeU-tiie-Qiit  "L 
defeat  of  the  elder  Douc^ases  by,  iL 
499-^and  again.  43a— wounded  before 
Roxburgh  Castle,  4^5— heads  the  aiBdr 
at  Lauder  bridge,  IiL  37  sC  seg. 


zz- 


stablfl^  iL 

za& 
Allan  01  Fits  Allan,  the  fiunlly  name  of 

the  Stewards,  iL  344. 
AUectutf,  usurpation  of  the  empire  in 


Britain  by,  L  4z. 
jal  lefi 
Alnwid^  capture 


Alle^us,  Papal  lega 


gate,  IL 
of  Willi 


L446.. 


illiam  the  Lion  at» 


Alston  the  botanist,  vliL  553. 
Altachoylachan,  or  Olenlivet,  the  battle 

o^  V.  394. 
Alva,  the  Duke  of,  his  conference  with 

Catherine  at  Bayonne^  iv.  Z33  et  seo.— 

on  the  policy  of  Scotland  as  a  meniber 

of  the  league,  Z36. 
Alves,  negotiates  between  the  Pretender 

and  EdmbuTgh,  vliL  449. 
Amber,  ancient  ornaments  of;  L  la^. 


treaty  with  Henry  VIL ,  39. 
Angus,  the  Earl  of,  mamed  to  Queen 
Margaret,  iiL  85— flaud  with  Albany, 
and  nis  eecape  to  England,  89— effona 
of  for  supremacy,  94  —  defeat  of  the 
Hamiltons,  95— seises  Edinbuish,  ib. 
—takes  reflige  in  Prance^  zoj— hatnd 
of  the  queen,  and  policy  of  wolsey  m- 
sarding  him,  z  z8—  divoroed  fh>m  Queen 
Maigaret,  Z36— returns  to  Scotland, 
Z37— gets  possession  of  the  kin^  Z38— 
escape  of  the  latter,  and  his  Strugs^ 
with  Anan.  &cl,  Z39— his  defence  of 
Tantallon,  ib.  and  note— animosity  of 
the  king  to  him,  and  his  flight  to  Eng- 
land, Z40,  Z4Z— takes  part  in  Northum- 
berland's raid,  Z54— execution  of  his 
sister,  Lady  Glanmis,  z6c|h— restored  to 
Scotland,  and  his  fbrfUrare  reversed, 
Z9(>— obl^n^ons  under  which  he  came 
to  Henry  VIIL,  f&— dilBoalty  in  deal- 
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taw  wfth  hli  TunlB  in  rapport  of 
Kms  Hemy,  x9z— xeUtionB  of  Hemy 
YIIL  with  him,  and  efforts  to  bring 
him  to  terms,  ax6— «helters  Sadler  in 
Tsntallon,  994  —  Joins  the  national 
party.  396,  937— views  of  King  Henry 
regaroing  him,  «3z— his  lands  raTsged 
Ifj  Hertford,  «35— repnlsed  by  Erers 
and  Latonr,  936--4ereats  them.  ib. — 
attempt  of  the  qoeen- regent  to  get 
possession  of  Tantollon  from  him,  987 
— Damley's  descent  from  him.  It.  10& 

ingos,  the  Earl  of.  at  the  Raid  of  Ruth- 
ven,  y.  z86— banished  from  GonrL  9x4 
—retires  to  England,  9x6— Melville's 
character  of  him,  9x7  tt  Mg.— one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Spanish  blanks,  991. 

Angos,  Earl  of^  rsising  of  a  Gaioeronian 
regiment  nnder  him  anthorised,  viL 
997— its  embodiment,  395. 

Angus,  Kenneth,  seized  07  Jsmes  L,  iL 
40s. 

Angos,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  rebellion  o^  iii 
64. 

Angns  Oig;  selznie  of  DnnlTaig  Csstle 

by,  ▼•  4S7i  458. 

Angaa,  Episoopalian  deigymen  In,  after 
x688»TiL4ti^ 

Ai^on.  the  Duke  of,  proposed  as  husband 
to  Queen  Hary,  It.  96.  97,  ▼.  943— the 
negotiations  for  Elixafaeth's  marriage 
to  him,  ▼.  97— his  accession  as  Henry 
IIL,  ift.— aUeged  prqject  of  marriage  to 
Queen  Mary,  xoa. 

Anna  Trandson,  claims  BothweU  as  her 
hnsband  in  Denmark,  iv.  469. 

Annandale,  Lord,  Implicated  in  theHont- 
gomery  Plot,  yM  14^— his  examination 
m  comiection  with  it,  347— after  fiite, 
3«z — becomes  President  of  the  CSocn- 
cD,  TliL  80— Secretary  of  State  in  X705, 
xio— in  X7X5,  904. 

Annandale,  the,  its  seizure  by  the  East 
India  Company,  vUL  105. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  marriage  of  James  YL 
to,  y.  979  €t  seo.— birth  of  a  son,  996— 

Sroceedings  of  the  Presbyterian  oleivy 
>ward  her.  301,  sok— birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter, 30^— sketcn  of  her  character,  ex- 
tracts from  her  letters,  &&,  380  et  mq. 

Anne,  the  Princess,  afterwaras  Queen, 
her  relationship  to  the  Socoession,  vii. 
983— death  of  her  son,  viii  69,  78— her 
accession,  79— on  the  Union  question, 
8x — speech  on  the  Queensbeny  Plot, 
97— present  at  the  debate  on  the  Act  of 
Security,  xo9,  note— present  at  the  de- 
bate on  the  ilnlon,  X99— the  royal  as- 
sent ^  ven  to  ^e  Act,  X97— prosecutions 
of  Eplsoonalian  cleigymen  nnder,  9x7 
—her  deatn,  949. 

Anne,  Queen  of  France,  her  appeal  to 
James  IV.,  ill.  73. 

Annesl  v's,  the  snpper  at^  and  band  reoom- 
mendtng  BothweU  as  husband  to  the 
gnssB,  iv.  S14. 


Anointing  as  a  port  of  ooranatioB, 

9«— the  absence  of  it  alleged 

the  Soots  kings,  ttc 
Anselm,  Archmshop^  L  387. 
AnatruUier,  Captain,  donxig  ths  assi- 

sacre  of  St  Barthol<miew,  v.  91. 
Anstruther,  one  of  the  Anosda  a^  ▼. 

967« 
Ansns.  the,  a  boig^  privilege^  iL  8a. 
Antoninus  Pins,  reoonqnest  of  Attala 

under,  L  39— the  northern  waU  baflk 

tgr  hinL33  el  •».— tiie  Itineniy  oii;  59. 
Aodh  or  Hngh,  King,  L  331. 
Apocrypha,  the,  in  Scotland,  vL  X4»- 

of  it  m  Land  s  Servioe-book,  143. 
Apostles'  Creed,  the,  in  the  Book  of  ( 

mon  Order,  iv.  334U 
Appeals,  decisioosoi^  by  the  Lords  Andft- 

tora,  liL  393. 
Applecross,  settlement^  A&,  of  8t  Misd* 

mbha  at  L  963. 
Arbroath,  Lord,  at  the  battle  of  T^^^piiU 

iv.  373. 
Arbroath,  the  Abbey  of,  fbondod  by  WD- 

liam  the  Lion,  iL  6— its  domains  bs- 

stowed  on  the  Marquis  of  HaaittOB, 

ArbnddiB,  W..  a  subscriber  to  the  Dariea 

scheme,  viiL  39,  notCL 
Arch»ologists.  railure  of  their  attampts 

to  dasniy  the  stone^  bronze^  and  in» 

sffes,  L  X95  €t  mq. 
Arcnbishop,  earliest  traces  of  ono  in  800I- 

landy  L  396. 
Archbuhoprio  of  Glas^w,  creatioii  o(  ilL 

4x— of  St  Andnws,  its  creation,  i& 
Archery,  the  English,  their  deftat  at  Baa- 

nockimm,  iL  967->at  Homildon  wm 

Aitdiibald,  Earl  of  Angus  ("BeU-the. 
Cat"X  see  Angus. 

ArchibalcL  Earl  of  Douglas,  aftsrwsids 
Duke  of  Touroine,  iL  417. 

Architecture,  early  domestic,  iL  96  — 
its  state  in  Scotland  from  the  great 
war  to  the  Reformation.  UL  ^98  st 
•99.— its  progress  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, viL  loa  — state  of;  x688-x748; 
vilL  S4a 

Ardoch,  the  Roman  camp  at,  L  74— Its 
supposed  connection  with  the  battle  of 
the  Mons  Grampins,  X3. 

Aivenson,  the  Marquis  o^  treaty  with 
Charles  Edward,  vm  ^73. 

Argyle,  Mogieas  of  fiunily  nnder  Jszms 

Aigyle,  the  Earl  0^  ooUeagne  with  A»> 
gus,  iiL  X38— measures  Tor  pad:(yiBf 
uie  Highlands  under  James  V.,  147 
si  aeo.— disgraced,  X40— efToits  of  the 
English  Court  to  gain  nlm.  xsot. 

Aigylo,  the  Earl  o(  his  uwtxudtkBB 
regarding  the  Cathedral  of  Dimkcld, 
UL  354,  note  — attempts  to  modlats 
between  the  regent  and  the  BflAmo- 
ers^  356  — hia  pmdominaaea  te  the 
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WMt^hr.  47— latter  in  Soots  from  Qoeen 
Mary  to  aim,  59— Knox's  intaipoaition 
between  him  and  the  coonteaa,  6a~ 
alleged  conspiracy  for  seizure  of  the 
queen,  xax^restored  to  Ikvour,  x6»— 
the  diToroe  of  the  aueen  proposed  to 
him,  X70— Attends  Mary  to  Seton  after 
Damley  smurder,  208— ^meof  the  coun- 
cillors who  direct  Bothwell's  trial,  908 
—acts  as  justiciar  at  iL  aso— named 
one  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  370^ 
amnes^  granted  to,  aox  —  snciijected 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  339— Joins 
Queen  Hary  after  her  escape^  367,  377, 
note— commands  at  Langside^  373— 
hostUe  sathering  under  him,  v.  s— 
proposed  as  remnt  after  Lennox's 
death,  43— his  submission  to  the  Qov- 
emment,  XX4— Pariiamentanr  indem- 
^17  to,  z  17— quarrel  with  Morton  re- 
garaing  the  Crown  Jewels,  159— afTair 
of  Alister  MacCallum.  and  feud  with 
Athole,  ib.  ti  ae?.— needs  the  party 
against  Morton,  i6z— a  leader  against 
the  Buthvens,  aoo— one  of  the  Jury  on 
Gowrie,  saa— employedsgalnatHuntly, 
993  — his  defeat  994  —  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Huntly,  359— perse- 
cution of  the  MacQregors  oy,  tL  94— 
his  power,  37— adhesion  with  his  High- 
lanaers  to  the  Covenant,  905. 
Argyle,  Archibald,  Earl  of,  Joins  the  Cov- 
enanters,  vi  905,  910 — force  sent  to 
aid  the  Covenanters  in  Aberdeen,  930— 
accompanies  the  march  to  the  Border, 
96z— proceedings  against  the  Boyalists 
in  the  west»  339— his  cruelties,  393, 
note—indemnity  to  him,  394— in  the 
Parliament  of  1641.  ^96— created  mar- 

Suis,  397^the  feud  between  him  and 
[ontrose,  333— his  supposed  views  on 
the  throne,  m.— the  alteged  plot  for  his 
murder,  called  the  Incident,  334  tt  teq. 
—  movements  against  Montros^  ^67 
—his  territories  invaded,  and  his  uigkt, 
^60— defeated  at  Inverlochy,  370— com- 
missioner to  Westminster  Assembly, 
3 8x— opposes  the  Engafiement»  4x0— 
efeated  in  attack  on  Stirling  Caatle, 
tx3— heads  a  new  committee  of  Estates, 
k. — conferences  with  Cromwell,  4x4 
— ^hls  account  of  the  death  of  Mon- 
trose. viL  8,  note  —  coronation  of 
Charles  IL  by,  35— treaty  with  Crom- 
well, 48— his  truu  and  execution,  149 
ttteq. 
Argyle,  the  younger,  prqject  for  his  de- 
struction. viL  943— his  position  and 
power,  io. — arrested  and  condemned, 
out  escapes  to  Holland,  944— the  insur- 
reetUm  under  him,  and  ita  suppressiou, 
959  9t  Mg.— his  position  regarding  Mon- 
mooth,  959— his  aziest  axid  execution, 

Aisyle,  the  Duke  o^  one  of  the  Commis- 
Sauin  to  William  IIL,  viL  994— an- 


tboriaed  by  the  Convention  to  laias 


troops,  997— threatened  proceedings 
of  the  Estates  against  him,  335,  337— « 
subscriber  to  the  Daxien  scheme,  viiL 


30— Commissioner  in  Z705,  xzo— ex- 
cluded from  the  Union  Commission, 
xz7— charge  agalnat  Barley  by,  944— 
supports  mouon  for  dissolving  Uie 
Union.  948— Mar^a  Instructions  regard- 
ing attack  on,  961— commands  apunst 
the  rebels,  and  his  character,  87z  — 
measures  in  Scotland,  979— his  position 
at  Stirling  976— proclamation,  978— 
measures  for  aefenoe  of  Edinburgh,  987 
—attempt  on  Leith.  989— movements 
against  Mar,  3x4— battle  of  Sheiifflnuir, 
3x6  et  Mg.— increasing  strength  of  his 
army,  393— movementa  against  the  in- 
surgents, 394— approachea  Perth,  395 
— enters  i^  397— lUl  of.  and  indigna- 
tion it  excites  in  Scotland,  945— re- 
stored to  offloe,  346— opposes  the  For- 
feited Estates  Commission,  350  — 
position  taken  by  him  regarding  the 
Scots  Judges  dunng  the  investigation 
into  the  Porteous  Mob,  365,  366. 

Aigyle,  the  Countess  0^  present  with  the 
queen  during  the  murder  of  Bizzio,  iv. 
X45,  X46— on  the  night  of  Damley's 
murder,  x88— sutijected  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal disdpline,  399. 

Aigyle,  the  Countess  o^  Morton's  eflbrts 
to  recover  Crown  Jewels  from,  her,  v. 
X58. 

Ai:gyleshire,  the  sculptured  stones  of,  i. 
X59— sprMd  of  the  Scots  fh)m  Ireland 
over,  905— attempt  of  Alexander  IL  to 
subjugate,  IL  z8— and  of  the  Scots 
kings,  3a 

Aristocracy,  their  absorption  of  Church 
property,  vL  78. 

Aristocratic  privilege^  absence  oi^  in  Soot- 
land,  ilL  398  et  sig. 

Arkinhoim,  defeat  of  the  Donglsses  at, 

Aries,  the  Synod  of,  presenoe  of  British 
bisnops  at,  L  49. 

Armenians,  the  then  proposed  union 
with  the  African  <Darien>  Company, 
ViiL  38. 

Arminius,  the  German  leader,  L  30Z,  309. 

Annstro%  Andrew,  indicted  for  riot  at 
Holyrood,  Iv.  75— Dr,  viiL  547. 

Armstrongs,  the,  their  power  on  the  Bor- 
ders, ilL  X44— execution  of  their  chiefe, 
X45  ti  Mg.— its  eflbct,  Z46— their  alien- 
at{on  from  James  V.,  Z59. 

Arran.  the  Earl  of,  fleet  under  him  and 
its  feilure,  UL  71— as  regent,  X37— dls- 
placedby  Ans:u8, 138— appointed  regent 
on  the  death  of  James  Y.,  189 — his 
character,  id.— his  reception  of  oifer  of 
the  Princess  Elisabeth  for  his  son,  195 
<l  Mg.— his  account  to  Sadler  of  the  im- 
prisonment, ftc.,  of  Beaton,  9o»- 
flrms  the  treatias  with  England, 
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Joins  the  put7  of  the  cardina],  ih.^ 
hie  seaemf  vacUlatlon,  907— present  at 
deU  Deration  on  the  Engllsn  treaties,  290 

—  dismisses  the  Wngnwh  ambassador, 
aa5— Jo^ii^  hy  the  Assured  lords,  327 
~his  son  taken  in  St  Andrews  Castle 
by  the  conspirators  against  Beaton,  96^ 
—his  ftcili^  as  regards  the  proposed 
marriage  of  Queen  Mair  to  his  son,  977 
—deposed  from  the  Kegeney.  981 — 
eieated  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  983— 
negotiations  for  alUanoe  with  Eng- 
land, 349— abandons  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  358— the  younger,  his 
escape  from  France,  ib.  —  represents 
Sootiand  in  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  367 
—his  position  in  relation  to  the  Crown, 
It.  83  —  alleged  attempt  to  seise  the 
queen,  <&.— ^reconciliation  with  Both- 
well,  84— plot  between  them  against 
the  queen,  and  his  insanity,  85— ar- 
raigned by  the  Parliament  of  X569,  ▼.  9. 

\rran,  the  Earl  o^  his  accession  and 

lunacy,  t.  165. 
Arran,  Stewart,  Earl  of^  his  rise,  ▼.  176 

—  his  character,  177  —  proceedings 
against  Morton,  and  fall  or  the  latter, 
iOL  tt  aeg.— imprisoned  on  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  z86 — picture  of  him  by  the 
conspirators,  187— subjected  to  eccle- 
siastloal  discipline,  908— the  true  head 
of  the  party  against  the  Ruthvens, 
9X9— defeats  their  renewed  attempts, 
9x4— appearance  of  Melville  before  him. 
3x«— ^flnal  struggle  with  Ruthven,  and 
fiul  of  the  latter,  918  et  seg.— his  supre- 
maoT  at  Cour^  ib.— ^his  treachery  to- 
ward Gowrie,  2x9— one  of  the  luiy  at 
his  trial,  999  —  conference  with  Lord 
Hunsdon,  393  —  his  power  and  pre- 
tensions, 927— account  of  him  byDavi- 
Bon,  998— plot  against  him,  229— ac- 
cused of  conspiracy  on  the  Border,  930 
—banished  from  Court,  ib. — measures 
against  Maxwell,  935  — his  fidl  and 
flight,  936. 

Arnm,  Karl  of,  see  Boyd,  Thomas. 

Arran,  the  Earl  o^  proposal  for  the  re- 
call of  James  IL,  viL  984— implicated 
in  the  Montgomery  Plot^  347. 

Arran,  the  Countess  o^  nor  character, 

Ac,  ▼.  92& 

Arrow-heads,  flint,  beauty  of  their  con- 
struction, L  198. 

Arsohot,  the  Duchess  of,  correspondence 
of  Queen  Mary  wit^,  regarding  her 
marriage,  !▼•  96. 

Art,  works  of^  Roman,  remains  o^  L  55 — 
its  state  down  to  the  Reformation.  ilL 
497  <t  SM.— progress  in  Scotland  iiom 
the  Reformation,  tIL  zoo-4tate  of, 
1688-1748,  TiiL  536. 

Arth,  a  mar,  sermon  against  exoommnni- 
eation  by,  ilL  399. 

Arthur,  Prince,  married  to  Catherine  of 
Spain,  and  his  death,  liL  54,  561 


Arthur,  King,  tzaditioDal  rtwnmrtkm  of 
sculptured  stones  with,  L  143. 

Aithnrs  Con  or  Oven,  its  history,  &c .  L 
5  J  at  as^.— Seat,  Arthnrlee^  Ac,  oilgiB 
of  the  names,  Z7z. 

Arthurian  legends,  the^  L  169— age  ta 
which  they  belong,  170 — oonneetka 
with  Scotland,  172. 

"Articles  of  Grievances,"  the,  of  thi 
Scots  Estates,  vIL  999  at  aegi 

Arundel,  Lord,  a  member  of  the  oon- 
mission  on  Queen  Mary,  It.  431. 

Arundel,  the  Earl  ol^  the  oonrarenoes  te 
pacification  of  Berwick  held  in  his  ton^ 
vi.  967. 

Arville,  Nicholas  d',  topography  of  Scot- 
land by,  ilL  Z76  and  notSL 

"  AscaniiM,  or  the  Young  Adventonr,* 
vilL  50X,  note. 

Aaoetidism,  rigid,  under  St  Oolnmhs,  L 
253. 

Aser  of  the  Norse  mythology,  their  ehar> 
actezistics,  L  228. 

Aagard  of  the  Norsemen,  thcL  L  225. 

Assassination  Plot,  the^  its  influenos  on 
Scotland,  viL  24c 

Assembly  of  Divines,  the,  see  West- 
minster. 

Assizes  of  England,  their  origin,  L  36a. 

"  Association "  project,  the,  its  histCKTi 
&0.,  ▼.  195  at  mq. 

Assurance,  the  oath  of,  and  its  eflBct^ 
ViL  453— its  reception  by  diflteent 
partif^  454. 

"Assured  lords,"  the,  UL  190— their 
doubtftil  conduct  as  regards  supporting 
King  Henry,  9ox — and  as  to  the  Francb 
alliance,  Uk — their  doubtftil  conduct, 
Ac,  209— Sadler's  reports  about  them, 
9XX— their  peculiar  position,  2x9  ctavf. 
—they  evade  returning  to  ^igland,  9x3 
—^treatment  of  their  hostages  oyHeniy. 
2x5— their  double-dealing,  226— Join  the 
national  piuty,  227 — Hezuy's  mstrae> 
tions  regudins  them,  298. 

Assysthement,  the  law  of,  IL  6$. 

Aston,  Sir  Roger,  v.  38%. 

Athelstane,  allied  acknowledgmsnt  of 
his  supremacy  by  Scotland,  L  333— 
defeat  of  the  Scots  by,  334. 

Athole  fiamily,  their  double  eonneotioa 
yrlth  England  and  Scotland,  iL  |X9. 

Athole,  the  Lord  ol^  murdered  1^  the 
Byssets,  it  x6. 

Athole,  the  Earl  0^  executed  by  Edwazd 
L,  ii.  245. 

Athole,  the  Earl  o^  a  member  of  Bdwanl 
Baliol's  Parliament,  iL  3x9— his  defeat 
and  death,  393. 

Athole,  the  Earl  of,  the  earldom  of  Stimth- 
earn  transferred  to,  iL  406— one  of  tha 
conspirators  against  James  L,  407- 
executed  with  his  Krandaon,  4x3. 

Athole^  Lord,  a  memoer  of  tlie  Romssist 


party,  Iv.  xx— at  Queen  Mary's 
tiags,  Iv.  xsT— 4n  Holyrood  dnrlng  tbi 
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■nuder  of  Bhzio,  147— named  one  of 
tlae  Council  of  Begency.  079— accom- 
panies Horray  to  Locnleven,  a86— 
meeting  with  Seton,  Lethinoton,  kc, 
against  Murmy.  t.  7— fend  with  Aigyle^ 
and  Morton's  mteryention,  Z59— Joins 
with  Arayle  against  Morton,  x6z— be- 
comes Cnanoftllor,  163— sospected  poi- 
soning of  him,  165. 

^thole,  Lord,  Joins  Glencaim  for  Charles 
II..  Til  6& 

A.thoie,  the  Marquis  o^  a  candidate  fbr 
the  presidency  of  the  Convention,  yiL 
309  —  implicated  in  the  Montgomezy 
Plot,  348— his  position  during  daver- 
honse's  campaign,  373— fand  o^  with 
the  Frasers,  4x4— a  subscriber  to  the 
Daiien  scheme,  viii  30-— charged  by 
Lovat  with  JacobitisnL  95,  96— pro- 
posed levy  of  the  Higfalimders  under 
Aim  against  the  Union,  x6a  — the 
dhaige  of  bribery  against  Mm,  x8o— de- 
eUnes  oonenitence  in  the  proposed 
rising  of  X708,  X99— in  X745,  44a 

Athole»  the  Duke  of,  and  uie  Qlen  TQt 
case,  ii  7& 

ithole  men,  the»  at  the  rising  in  17x5, 
▼liL  857. 

Attaoottl,  th^  named  as  a  Scots  race, 
L  ^5— the  Scots  in  Scotland  so  called, 

Atwood,  W.,  revival  in  X70S  of  the  supe- 
riority claim,  viiL  X09. 

Aubiflne,  the  Lord  of^  afterwards  Duke 
of  Lennox,  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  v. 
X67.    See  Lennox. 

Anchendoun,  the  Laird  of,  defeats  of  the 
Forbeses  t^  him,  v.  60. 

Anchenshauch  Dedamtion,  the,  viiL  337, 
94a 

Auchincloich,  Roman  remains  near,  L 
64.  note. 

Auohterhouse,  the  Laird  oi;  in  17x5,  vUL 

AuSiy  or  Achaius,  King  of  the  Scots,  L 

Aude^  daughter  of  EetllFlatnef,  voysges 

of,  L  306. 
Auldbar,  the  Laird  oi;  in  X7X5,  viii  359^ 
Auldearn,  battle  of,  vL  371. 
Aumale^  the  Duke  of,  accompanies  Queen 

Mary  to  Scotland,  iv.  x8. 
Ausomus,  refiuence  to  the  Druids  by,  i. 

axs. 
Authorities,  earlv  local,  it  53  $t  seg. 
Ayr.  its  charter,  iL  88— Brereton's  sketch 

o^  viL  X08. 
Ayrshire,  the  Highland  host  in,   vii 

189. 
Aytoun,  Sir  Bobertk  his  poems,  viL  8z. 
Aytoun,  William,  the  architect  of  Heriofs 

Hospital,  vii  Z04,  not& 

Baixiii,  Lord,  his  speech  in  fiivour  of  the 
Union  prcjecL  v.  40&— <and  on  the  case 
of  tbepof^Kots  4x3. 


Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  a  member  of  the 
commission  on  Queen  Mary,  iv.  431. 

Basimond's  Boll,  its  origin  and  history, 
il  38eta0^ 

Bailey,  Chanes,  a  seeret  emissary  of  Les- 
lie's, V.  X05. 

Baillie,  Oeneral,  sent  sgslnst  Montrosi^ 
vi  37X— his  defeat  at  Alford,  37a— «Dd 
at  Kilsyth,  373. 

Baillie.  Bev.  &,  on  the  Introduction  of 
Laud's  Liturgy,  vi  X95,  note— his  ao- 
count  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  snd 
the  Service-book,  X57— of  the  Bishop 
of  QaUoway,  xyx — of  tne  crimes  chsiged 
against  the  bishops,  a3x  et  seg.— of  the 
march  to  the  Border,  959  <l  seg.  ada— 
and  of  the  camp  on  Dunse  Liaw,  364 
—  of  the  king's  demeanour  at  the 
conference,  907  —  accompanies  the 
march  into  England,  30X— «cconnt  of 
the  occupation,  Ac,  of  Newcastle,  307 
—on  Strafford's  arrMt,  3x8 — on  the  feel- 
ing against  Episcopacy,  &&,  1x9— his 
account  of  the  ''Incident,"  33^  note- 
commissioner  to  the  Westamnster  As 
sembly,  381— notices  from  him  of  it,  ift. 
38a  et  $eq.  390L  30X— on  the  metrical 
versions  of  the  realms,  399  tt  tag.  notes 
—one  of  the  commissioners  to  Charles 
IL,  vii  o— his  testimony  to  Cromwell's 
moderation,  3X — ^hls  escape  from  the 
decision  on  "the  causes  of  Ood's 
wrath,"  34~~^<^  ^®  debates  ss  to  em- 
ployixig  Midignants,  35 — on  Stradum 
and  the  Western  Whies,  30— account 
of  Cromwell's  dismissal  of  the  Assem- 
bly, 40— on  the  difficulties  regarding 
the  petition  sgainst  toleration,  69— his 
letten,  &c.,  78. 

Baillie,  David,  connected  with  the 
Queensberry  Plot,  viii  96,  97. 

Bi^e,  Bev.  Mr,  one  of  d^utation  to  the 
Court  in  X7XZ,  viii  aao. 

Baillie  of  Jervlswood,  trial  and  exeeailon 
of,  vii  847. 

Baillie  of  Jervlswood,  Joins  William  of 
Orange,  vii  369— viii  xoo-«  leader  of 
the  Squadrone,  xix. 

Balcanquall,  Rev.  W.,  attack  on  Lennox 
by,  V.  90s— disturbance  excited  in  Edin- 
burgh by,  3x0— his  conduct  regarding 
the  Qowrie  Conspiracy,  339— discussion 
with  the  king  on  it,  340— the  author  of 
the  '  Large  Declaration'  of  Charles  I., 
vi  978— denounced  by  the  Assembly,  4&. 
—excepted  from  indemnity  of  X64X,  399. 

Balcarras,  Lord,  seizure  of,  vii  364. 

Balder,  the  Norse  deity,  i  395— the  myth 
of  his  death,  aad 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  fellow-prisoner  with 
E^ox  in  France,  iii  368— his  after- 
character,  ib.  —draws  the  bond  Ibr 
Damley's  murder,  iv.  x8a— denounced 
in  the  placards  as  one  of  the  murderen^ 
zp6~the  marriage -contract  between 
toe  queen  and  Bothwell  drawn  up  by 
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him.  a96-4fl8erta  BothweU,  and  Kives 
up  Jfldinboii^  Cutle  to  the  coniede- 
nitei.  337— -removed  from  command  of 
Edinirargh  GastlSy  900— Horray'B  diffl- 

.  enlties  renrdlng  htm  in  connection 
with  Danuey's  morder,  358— arxested 
by  Momy,  ▼.  7— preaent  at  the  con- 
ference  between  Knox  and  Lethington, 
55,  59.  6z— aid  from  France  to  Kirk- 
caldy intercepted  by  him,  zz& 

BaUbnr,  Jamea,  his  oondnot  regarding 
the  Gowrie  Gonapiracy,  v.  339— discna- 
aion  with  the  king,  34a 

Balfour,  Sir  Jamea,  on  Kinff  Charles's 
rerocation,  tL  76--on  the  Commlasion 
of  Grieranoea,  ib.— on  the  Parliament 
of  1633,  89  ~  account  of  CSiarles  I/s 
coronation,  pz— account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Engaxren  by  him, 
4Z5,  note— his  account  of  tne  maaaacre 
of  Dundee  yiL  49,  note. 

Balfour,  Johia,  of  Burley,  vii.  909— one  of 
Sharp's  marderera,  9zo»  9Z9  st  mq. — 
alter  the  deed,  9Z9-— present  at  Drum- 
dog,  394. 

Balfour,  Robert,  the  owner  of  Klik-of- 
Field,  iv.  Z84. 

Balfour,  Oolonel,  viL  369  —  proclaims 
Jamea  VIII.  in  Z7Z5,  vlil  963. 

Baliol,  Bernard  de,  L  446-«t  the  battle 
of  the  Standard,  437. 

Baliol,  John,  chaisea  of  rebellion  brought 
against  Bruce,  u.  43.  note— supported 
by  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  'zz6— 
summoned  to  the  meeting  of  barons  at 
Norham,  ZZ7— accepta  Edward's  supe- 
riority, Z94— ground  of  his  claim  to  the 
crown,  Z98  el  ma, — arbiters  appointed 
between  him  and  Bruce,  Z39— decision 
in  his  fiiTour,  145  e^sig.— his  pleadings, 
Z48,  Z5Z — final  Judgment  fbr  him,  Z54 
--ma  InTeatiturej  156— hia  coronation 
at  Scone,  and  yielda  nomage  as  king  to 
Edward,  ib.— his  reception  as  king,  Z57 
— ^renounces  the  treaty  of  Brigham,  Z59 
—cited  to  appear  in  law  cases  before 
Edward,  z6»— hia  demeanour  there,  z6i 
—treaty  with  France  aeainst  England, 
Z65— ground  aasumed  oy  him,  166— 
renounces  his  vassalship,  Z7a 

Baliol,  Edward,  iL  998— his  position  as 
regarda  the  Soota  crown,  310— invades 
Scotland  with  the  disinhented  barons. 
315— yictory  at  Duplin,  il>.— beaieged 
m  Perth,  (b. — crowned  at  Scone,  ib.— 
yielda  auperiorlty  to  England,  3Z6.  3Z9 
— proceedinga  of  Parliament  unaer  1 
319— abandons  Scotland,  324— aasi 
DT  the  English,  330— fonnjd  surrender 
of  his  crown  to  Edward  IIL,  334— his 
French  estatea  forfUted,  ih. 

Ballada,  the  Scots,  viL  87  et  an. 

Ballot,  motion  for  the,  in  the  Soots  Par- 
liament, vliL  1Z3. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  Joins  the  Pretender, 
▼UL  460-^tiial  and  execution  at,  497. 


Bahnerlnooh,  Secretary  of  Btete.  tcMla 

connection  with  Jamea  TL'a  kttv  to 

the  PopsL  ▼.  353. 
Balmerinoch,  Lord,  reatoration  of  Ids 

estates,  ▼.  454-^lu*  ^^^  ^  oomHcna 

with  the  Supplication  of  1633,  vL  94  ^ 

•19.— condemned,  but  pardoned,  97. 
Balmerinoch,    Loid,    oommiaaiOBar   ta 

Weatminster  Aasemblv,  vL  381. 

Balnamoon,  the  Laird  oC  ii.  4^     ^ 

Balnamoon,  defeat  of  the  Bacl  of  ua«> 

ford  at,  il  498. 
B&lnaves,  Henry,  at  the  lionnalaeenaatm 

of  the  queen,  iv.  440^  note. 
Balthasar,  Don,  defeat  o^  by  tha 

coloniats,  viii.  57. 
Bancroft,  Aitxhbishop,  attack  by  M eMDe 

on  r 
Banff 
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on  him,  ▼.  438. 

inir,  Lord,  Tui  zto,  and  nota. 
Banished  lords,^  the,  15831,  r.  S14-- 
their  proceedings,  ftc,  in  wnglanJ,  art 


—ther are  outlawed, aas—thfflraar 
der  demanded,  934  —  ueir  rotan  ia 

Bank  of  £gland,  Pateraon'a  oooaeetiM 
with  itTvuL  z6-ita  eaUbUahmaift»  ■> 
—Peterson  a  director,  10,  note. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  its  foundatian,  viiL  67- 

Banking,  Peterson's  views  on,  viiL  17- 
system  of  Scotland,  foundation  of  it,  67. 

Bankruptcy,  Act  of  the  Scota  Parliamni 
regarding  it^  z^s,  viii  68— hiatocy  oi 
previous  legislaaon  on  it,  60  e<  asf. 

Bannatyne,  notice  of  John  HamiltoB  by 
him,  V.  97,  noto— his  account  of  the 
last  conierence  between  Knox  sad 
Lethington,  69,  note— hia  dbaxaetsrof 
Knox,  87. 

BtinnocK  Water,  the»  IL  963,  •64,  nota 

liannockbum,  circumstanoes  which  1b1 
to  it,  determined  its  site,  fta,  a6a  ths 
battle,  965  «t  aa^.— completeness  of  the 
defeat^  9A 

'  Banquet  of  Dun  na  N-Gedh,'  the,  nottoe 
of,  L  991,  nota 

Baptism,  directions  of  the  Book  of  Oobh 
mon  Order  regarding,  iv.  338. 

Barbour's  Bruce,  character  ox;  iL  954,  note 
— ita  date,  &c,  UL  4x3— noticeaof  Bbd- 
nockbum  flrom,  iL  966,  nota 

Barclay,  John,  hia  work  on  the  Qaakan» 
viL  97Z,  note— Captain,  hia  pedigree^  iL 
346.  nota 

Barhul  fort,  L  34,  nota 

Barlow,  Bngliah  reaident  in  Bootlaad,  liL 

Barlow,  Dr,  account  of  Jamea  YL  at  ttie 

Hampton  Court  oonferenoe  by,  v.  4«& 

499.  nota 
Barmxin  hill,  fbrt  on,  L  8s 
Barnard,  Sir  John,  orooaea  the  bill  for 

the  puniahment  of  fidinboq^  for  the 

Porteous  Mob,  viiL  3661 
Baron,  Robert,  vL  934— wrltea  in  fe.voar 

of  the  Service-book,  Z57. 
Baroneta  of  Nova  Scotia,  tiM»  vL  6> 


INDEX. 


BmobUI  aivliiteetan^  tti  itiita  in  Boot* 
land  to  the  BcAnmuitloii,  iiL  433  et  $eq. 
~fts  progroM  from  the  Reformation, 
vii  Z03. 

Berona,  the^  in  the  Fu-Uament  of  1640^ 
yL  383. 

Baxtmy,  huiKhs  or,  iL  85. 

Bunm,  Jamee,  It.  119. 

BaiTowB  or  tomoll,  attempt  to  claaaiiy, 
L  xio— contents  of,  136,  note. 

Bartholomew,  Roger,  lawaoit  appealed 
to  Edward  I.  by,  ii  158. 

BartoiL  Captain,  commands  Perldn  War- 
beck's  escort,  iiL  50— bis  naTal  exploits 
and  death,  joetMu. 

Barton,  W.,  metrical  Psalter  by.  tL  40a 

Basenbe,  the  Laird  of,  heads  the  insur- 
gent OoTenanters,  vlL  171. 

'Basilikon  Doron,'  th^  v.  387^-attack 
hy  the  dergr  on  it,  3x5. 

Bass  Rock,  Mdsed  ^r  the  Jacobites,  viL 
4x4— Its  siege,  4x5  et  aeg— its  sonender, 
4x7— fortress  dismantled.  4x8. 

Baaaendyne^  Kirk  cenaotanip  of  worka 
printed  hj  him,  !▼.  sax. 

Baaaet.  Ralph,  governor  of  Edinburgh 

Baatemn,  the^  the  Peukini  identified 
with.  L  X87,  note. 

Bestial  thtf  marriage  o<^  on  the  night  of 
Damley'a  murder.  It.  X89,  x9x  —  de- 
nounced aa  one  of  Damley'a  murder- 
era,  X96— leavea  the  country,  xpa 

Baatie,  the  Sienr  de  la,  hia  murder,  IiL 
9x«tMg. 

Beaton,  a  fdar,  hia  capture  at  Bannock- 
bum,  iL  ara 

Rat.wnan,  Mr,  tumuli  examined  by,  L 
X96,  not& 

Batha,  Roman,  auppoaod  remaina  of;  L 

BiSue,  the  wager  of,  iL  66^  67  al  aig. 
Beanaton,  the  Laird  ot.  It.  337. 
Beaton,  CSiancellor,  aivoree  of  Queen 


Margaret  from  Angua  by,  iiL  x^7. 

"IL  94--hi8  viewa 
and  policy,  xxi  <t  m?.— Wolae/a  at- 


Beaton,  Biahop  James,  iiL 


tempta  to  aecure  hia  person,  xts  et  ttq. 
—temporarily  imprisoned,  zi6--during 
the  negotiationa  for  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, X3S. 

Beaton,  Archbiahop  of  Glaagow,  one  or 
the  commiaaionera  to  France  on  Queen 
Mary'a  marriage,  IiL  aSo. 

Beaton,  David,  afterwaroa  Cardinal,  iil. 
ix»-Hdiaauaaea  the  king  from  viaiting 
Henry  YIIL,  163  —  negotiatea  the 
aecond  marriage  of  Jamea  V.,  x68— 
becomea  Archbiahop  of  St  Andrews, 
Z70— hia  chaneter,  fta,  ib.— attempt 
to  aecure  the  person  of  Queen  Mary  on 
her  fiither'a  death,  X89— his  imprison- 
ment and  charge  against  him,  xo8— hia 
liberation,  &o.,  aoo— ia  joined  vf  the 
Regent  Anan,  ao6— obdectiona  urged 
I7  him  t?  the  BogUah  treattai,  eao  $1 


aag.  aiTeat  and  exaoution  of  Wiahait' 
by  him,  053  U  aeg.— the  queation  aa  to 
the  compUoity  of  the  latter  in  the  plot 
againat  him,  357  ei  seg.— hia  profligacy, 
iv.  9o»  aa— hia  wealth,  35— the  plot  for 
hia  aaaaaaination,  iiL  358  al  aeg.— hia 
death,  363. 

Beaton,  Biahop,  communicationa  from, 
regarding  marriage  between  Don  Garloa 
and  Queen  Manr,  It.  97 — letter  from 
Maxy  to  him  after  Damley'a  murder, 
194 — and  froTD.  him,  ao6 — aent  by  the 
queen  and  Bothwell  aa  emiaaary  to  the 
governor  of  Edinbuivh  Caatle,  337— 
account  of  the  queen  a  extraordinary 
conduct  on  the  night  of  her  being 
brought  back  to  Edinburgh,  350 — 
menuoned  in  the  queen'a  State,  366, 
note  — Maxy'a  letter  to  him  on  the 
aaaaaaination  of  Murray,  ▼.  xo— appeal 
by  Lethington  through  him  to  fruice 
for  aid,  6c 

Beaton'a  Mul,  the  acene  of  the  death  of 
Jamea  IIL,  iiL  34,  note. 

Beaufort,  Jane,  marriage  of  Jamea  L  to, 

Beau^,  the  battle  of,  IL  398. 

Beaumont.  Henry  de^  one  of  the  diain- 
herited  barona,  iL  3x3— or  Bellmont, 
a  member  of  Edward  Baliol'a  Parlia- 
ment»  3x9— hoetility  to  Baliol,  331. 

Beaumont^  M.  de.  French  ambaaaador  to 
Queen  Mary,  Joina  her  after  her  eacape 
from  Lochleven,  iv.  368— hia  return  to 
France,  3961 

Beck,  Anuiony,  Biahop  of  Durham,  iL 
XX7— hia  flight  from  Scotland,  x8<— 
capture  of  the  Caatle  of  Dlrleton  By, 
X09— at  the  aiege  of  Gaerlaverock,  ax6. 

Beae,  notice  of  Bt  Ninlan  from,  L  43,  68 
—on  the  early  Britiah  Church.  xZo— 
notice  of  the  Pictiah  language  by,  x86 
—on  the  Eaater  controveray,  368— on 
St  Aldan,  369  —  hia  account  of  the 
Abbot  CeoUhd'a  letter  to  King  Naitan, 
373  —  notice  of  the  Picta  by.  384  — 
noticea  of  Aldan  from,  3o»— hia  teati- 
mony  to  the  Celtic  civUisation,  396— 
hia  aocount  of  King  Oswald  and  Aldan, 
ib.— the  Chronicle  of,  ita  value  to  Soota 
hiatory,  iiL  4x1. 

Bedford,  Lord,  English  ambaaaador  in 
France,  interviews  with  Queen  Maxj 
there,  iv.  X3— instructiona  of  Eliaabeth 
to  him  aa  regards  the  confederate 
lords,  X30 — coghlaant  of  the  intended 
murder  of  Rizzio,  143— hia  account  of 
It,  X45,  151,  note— account  of  Both- 
well'a  predominance,  X76— intimation 
to  him  of  the  intended  mairiage  to 
BothwelL  aoT. 

Bedford,  tne  Earl  oC  captured  at  the 
Raid  of  the  Redeawire.  v.  153. 

Bedford,  Counteas  of,  chief  mourner  a* 
the  ftmeral  of  Queen  Mary,  ▼.  a6a 

Bedrale,  deatroyed  by  the  BngUah,  ▼.  a* 
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Bdhaven,  Lord,  a  sabseriber  to  the 
Dulen  scheme,  viiL  ag — a  leader  of 
Oppositloii,  64— hie  speech  sgainst  the 
Umon.  Z50  et  xe^.— unprovementa  In 
snicoltaie  bj,  «ix. 

fiell  leader  of  the  attack  on  Stirling 
when  the  Begent  Lennox  is  killed,  v. 


bS, 


H.  G.,  his  'Life  of  Qoeen  Maxy/  It. 

B^iiSmlne,  Cardinal,  y.  3^3. 

Bellenden  on  King  DaTia's  Chnrch  en- 
dowments, L  442,  notei 

Bellenden,  Thomas^  report  from,  on  the 
views  of  James  v.  regarding  the 
Chnroh,  ii  x/a 

Bellenden,  Archdeacon,  on  the  internal 
state  of  the  Church,  ii  326,  note. 

Bellenden,  Jostioe-Clerk,  present  at  the 
Conncil  which  directs  Bothwell's  trial. 
It.  008. 

Bellenden,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Dunblane, 
blB  difficulties,  &CL,  ▼.  459  et  lag.— let- 
ter from  Laud  to,  vL  lox,  note. 

Bdlenden,  Sir  John,  at  the  coronation 
of  Jsmes  YI.,  iv.  aSc 

Bemulie,  the  Roman  fort  of,  i.  34,  35. 

Benoclde,  the  Maiden  Stone  at,  L  144. 

Beraen,  woman  claiming  to  be  Mamret 
of  Scotland  executed  at,  IL  1x3— land- 
ing of  Bothwell  at»  It.  ^64. 

Berkelqr,  David  de,  murder  ot  VL  sad 

Berry.  William,  the  intaglios  ot,  vlil  54a 

Berwlok,  the  Duke  0^  ^e  intended  com- 
mander of  invading  force,  viL  3». 

Berwick,  Arthurian  legend  regarding.  L 
171— Castle,  surrendered  to  the 
dsh,  448— its  early  importance  ii.  53 
—burgher  laws  in,  68— one  of  the  four 
buxghs,  90— changes  it  has  undergone, 
04— early  bridge  at.  05— siege  and  cap- 
ture of,  by  Edward  L,  x68  et  m^. —re- 
captured by  the  Scots,  X04— recaptured 
by  Bruce,  278— besieged  by  the  Bng- 
lish,  379  et  seo.— 4iege  and  captnre  of, 
by  Bdvnutl  IIL,  3x7  et  w^.— its  subse- 
ouent  history,  318— besieged  by  the 
Scots,  335— surrendered  by  Henry  VL 
to  Scotland,  ill  a— recaptured  by  the 
^iglish,  99— treaty  of,  between  Eliza- 
hetn  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion. 36^  et  mq. — reception  of  James 
VL  in,  V.  359 — the  naciflcation  of,  be- 
tween Charles  L  and  the  Covenanters, 
vL  367  flt  M9.— this  closes  the  contest 


in  the  north,  953. 


ed  by  the  English, 


embassador 


Berwickshire  ra^ 

ill  X53. 
B^thenconrt,  arrival  o^  as 

from  France,  iiL  348. 
Bevois.  H  de,  French  ambassador  to 

Scotland,  iiL  X55. 
Beza,  his  *  vindida  contra  Tyrannos,*  v. 

334,  notCL 
Bland,  the  Italian  poisoner,  v.  x68. 
Bible^  the  authorised,  in  the  vemaeolar 


in  Scotland,  iiL  337— the  aatlMXMea 
version,  its  origin,  &&,  ▼.  ^y  ^la 
never  formally  adopted  in  Scotland, 
vL  X07— versions  there  nsed,  Ol— the 
canonical,  as  fixed  by  the  Weatminstaff 
Assembly,  40X. 

Billeting  Act  the,  viL  163  si  aagi 

Binning,  LorcL  see  Hamilton,  SirTbonaa 

Birrens,  prooa  of  Roman  oeonpaB^  a^ 
L  6a. 

Bishop.  Thomas,  letter  from,  againal 
the  mtended  marriage  to  Bothwell, 
Iv  905. 

Bishops,  position,  Ac.,  o(  in  the  ttmecf 
St  Columba,  L  951— their  great  bob- 
ber.  Ac,  in  the  Irish  Church,  959— 
traoitioxial  list  of  early,  39  x — ^first  trast* 
worthy  noUce  ofl  in  the  Scots  Ghnrch, 
306— tneir  position  in  the  Golnmhits 
church,  4o>— titular,  retained  by  tbs 
Church,  as  first  organised,  ▼.  74— their 
position  in  it,  76— form  for  their  ek»> 
tion.  i5.— resolutions  of  Qeneiml  As- 
sembly regarding  them,  77 — ^their  posi- 
tion in  the  Eiric  to  1574,  X46— chsigH 
against  them  in  the  Assembly,  147' 
motive  of  these,  ia8— discnasions  as  te 
their  lawfblness,  Jui,  ib.  et  sag:— hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  Assembly  tovsrl 
them,  aox— proceedings  against  thaa, 
909— Act  enforcing  submission  to  the. 
93a  —  its  general  aocq;>tanoe  hf  ths 
cieigy,  933— restoration  of  them  ia 
Scotland,  v.  441— messozes  for  thdr 
due  consecraticai,  443 — their  peconisiy 
difficulties,  445  et  sbql— thetr  snhser 
vienoe  to  Laud,  vL  xox  et  aeg.— their 
position  in  connection  with  I^tod*! 
measures,  157 — their  removal  frtun  the 
Coundl  demanded  by  the  SuppUcants. 
X76— their  withdrawal,  177— ^thelr  trial 
by  the  Assembly  of  1638,  931  et  sif. 
—they  retire  to  England,  933— In  tht 
Convention  Parliament,  viL  431— difll- 
cultiea  of  the  Soota  Episcopal  Ghnrdi 
in  providing,  viiL  4x9. 

Blsaet,  Baldied,  envoy  to  the  Papal 
Court,  iL  ao8. 

Black,  Rev.  David,  v.  3oo-«ttack  oa 
Queen  Elisabeth  in  the  pulpit,  and  hii 
tzial  for  it,  309  et  $eq. 

"Black  Agnes"  of  Dunbar,  IL  39^ 

Black  Aida  or  Aldus,  the  storyo^  L  951. 

Black  or  Holy  Rood,  ita  seLsure  V 
Edward  I.,  iL  175  — its  restoratioo, 
3os~Higain  taken  at  NevfllsTa  Cross, 

Blafik  Csstle,  flight  of  Mary  from  Both- 
well  Castle  ta  iv.  935. 

"Black  Watch,^  the  embodying  o(  viiL 
375  — their  mutiny  and  IU|^t  fraa 
London,  376  et  tea. 

Blackadder,  Arohbuhop  of  OlasRonr,  per 
secution  of  the  Lollards  bj,  UL  43. 

Blackadder,  Captain,  his  acooont  of  the 
abduction  or  Queen  Mary.  Iv.  916- 
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Ooloinfil,  at  the  siege  of  Dunkeld,  viL 

390^  note— flerrices  of,  in  X7X5,  viiL  973. 
Buickfrian'  Monastery,  Pertn,  murder  of 

James  L  in  the,  ii  407— cLestroyed  by 

the  Befbnnttrs,  ill  351 — Bdixibiugh, 

attack  by  mob  on  it»  85a 
Blackness,  commencement  of  the  waJl  of 

Antonine  near,  L  34. 
BlackweU,  Prof,  one  of  deputation  to 

the  Gourt  In  X7zz,  yiii  333,  and  note. 
Blackwood.  Adam,  his  rcijection  of  the 

casket  letten  as  loiveries,  iv.  407,  nota 
Bladns,  traditional  Bishop  of  the  Isles, 

1  39*' 

Blaen,  Scotland  as  represented  in  his 
Atlas,  L  17,  note. 

Blair,  The  GraTC,  by,  vilL  547. 

Blair,  the  Laird  of,  captorod  by  C3aver- 
honse,  TiL  368. 

Blair,  bnrial  of  Glaverhoose  at,  viL  38a. 

Blair  Castle,  its  importance,  and  effoiis 
of  Mackay  to  secure  it  viL  ^71— and  of 
daverhonse,  3^— captnred  1^  Mackay, 
390— held  by  ihe  Royalists  in  1745, 
vUi  486. 

Blaithmac,  Abbot  of  lona,  mar^idora 
o^  L  076. 

Blakeney,  General,  in  1745,  vliL  48a 

Blakhal,  Gilbert,  vL  207,  notCk 

Blantyro,  Lord,  authonsed  by  the  (Con- 
vention to  raise  troops,  vii.  397. 

Bleking,  remarkable  Runic  stone  at,  L 
z4o^  notCL 

Blind  Harry's  Wal]ace,date,  &c,o^  1114x3. 

"  Blue  Ribbon"  of  the  Covenanters,  the, 
vL  348,  and  note. 

Boadicea,  questions  as  to  the  received 
histories  of;  L  X3. 

"  Board  of  Trastees,"  the,  viiL  5x4. 

Bochetel,  French  envoy  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  tv.  97. 

Body-guard,  want  of  one  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  iv.  33. 

Boece  Hector,  use  made  by  him  of  the 
Agricola  of  Tacitus,  L  iz  et  uq.—hiM 
account  of  Galgacus,  Caiactacus,  &a, 
X3 — and  of  the  Grampians,  16,  note — 
on  the  Roman  remaina  in  Scotland, 
5x,  note— on  Arthn/s  Oon,  53— on  the 
sculptured  stones,  155— his  account  of 
the  EMtttle  of  Luncarty,  330,  note— and 
of  the  murder  of  Kenneth  IIL,  ib., 
note— on  the  capture  of  Aberdeen,  IL 
356,  note  — flnt  Principal  of  King's 
dollege,  Aberdeen,  liL  404— character- 
istics of  his  History,  4x4. 

Bohun,  Sir  Heniy  de,  killed  at  Bannock- 
bum,  IL  966. 

Bolamund  de  Vied  or  Bagimond,  rating 
of  Church  lands  by,  iL  38. 

Bollngbroke,  his  accession  to  office,  viU. 
333  —  secretly  implicated  with  the 
Jacobites.  3^3— his  policy  on  the  chazge 
amlnst  Harley,  345. 

Bollon  Castle,  removal  of  Queen  Mary  to. 


Bondsmenor  thralls,  andent  laws  regards 
ing,  iL  73  et  aw.— buigh  regulations  re- 
gBidlng,  93  notci 

Bone,  andent  ornaments  o^  L  133. 

Book  of  Canons  and  Ordination  abolished 
try  Assemblv  of  X638,  vL  330— and 
again  by  that  of  X630,  373. 

Book  of  Conunon  Order,  the^  its  origin 
and  history,  iv.  33X— its  character,  333 
—differences  between  it  and  the  Stag- 
lish  Liturgy,  33>— directions  for  the 
ministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  335 
€t  aig.— maniage,  338— baptUm,  i&— 
variations  in  different  editions,  339— 
the  various  editions  of  it,  34X,  34a— 
directions  regarding  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  346  ti  Mg.— translation  of  it  into 
Gaelic,  348  at  aeg.  —  its  general  use, 
vL  XX5— enlaiged  version  of  it,  x6x8, 
zz6. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  English,  at 
ilrst  used  in  the  Scots  Kirk,  iv.  330— 
differences  between  it  and  the  Soots 
Book  of  Common  Order,  333. 

Book  of  Dlsdpline.  dissensions  between 
the  clergy  and  laity  regarding  it,  iv.  34 
al  «0o.— n^ected  I7  the  Stat^  v.  146— 
the  Second,  ao3  at  aa;.— it  r^eoted  by 
Parliament^  904. 

**  Book  of  Ordination,"  Laud's,  vL  105, 
note,  330^  37a. 

Boot,  the  torture  of  the,  viL  175. 

Borcovicus,  supposed  modem  name  o^  L 
acH  note. 

Border  laws,  repeal  ot  after  the  acces- 
alon  of  James  vL  to  the  English  throne, 
V.  409. 

Border  peels,  remains  of,  ilL  434. 

Borderers,  the,  proceedings  of  James  V. 
against,  liL  Z43  et  arg.— uieir  alienation 
from  James  v.,  z 53— their  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Ancrum,  237— tnifflckingB 
of  Henry  VIIL  with  them,  ib.  et  itq. 
— excommunication  or  curaing  o^  330 
et  aej.— expedition  of  Murray  against 
them,  iv.  46  —  measures  or  Murray 
against  them,  v.  8— shdter  the  fugitive 
leaders  of  the  northern  rebellion,  and 
invade  England,  33 — excepted  from 
truce  of  X573,  73. 

Borders,  position  of  aSUrs  on  the,  liL  33z 
— Bouiwell  created  warden,  iv.  X63— 
vigorous  measures  of  Murray  on,  356— 
troubles  on  the,  Z575,  v.  153— negotia- 
tions with  England  regardins them,  154 
— tooubles  on,  Z584, 339— and  on  Queen 
Mary's  execution,  363— disorders  on, 
and  their  repression,  vL  z8. 

Bore  Stone^  the,  at  Bannockbum,  11  364, 
note. 

Borough  or  buiB^  origin  of  name^  tt. 
66. 

Boroughs,  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  vL  388. 

Borthwick,  commander  of  ar^Jllery  at 
Flodden,  ilL  77* 
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Borthwlok,  Lord,  one  of  the  queen's 
party,  iy.  377,  nota 

Borthwlck  Oasile,  style  oi;  111  43^— flight 
of  the  qneen  and  BothweU  to,  iy.  33^— 
their  escape  ttom  It,  i6.— the  battoruig 
ot  by  Cromwell,  viL  45,  notei 

Boston,  Bey.  T.,  disooyery  of  '  The 
Harrow  of  Modern  Divinity'  by,  yiiL 
400— his  '  Fourfold  State,' 40X. 

Bothgowan,  the  scene  of  the  slaaghter  of 
King  Duncan,  L  343. 

BothweU,  Earl,  Joins  &ie  English,  IIL  150 
—arrest  of  Wishart  by,  953. 

BothweU,  Earl,  said  by  LesUe  to  have 
accompanied  Queen  Mary  from  France, 
iy.  z8,  note  — his  aUeged  plot  with 
Arran  for  the  seixure  of  the  queen,  8^ 
ft  «».— impeached  for  it,  85--hi8  trial 
for  tne  conspiracy  with  Anan,  zzo— 
Joins  the  queen  after  her  marriage,  195— 
notice  of  his  influence  by  Castemau,  129 
—his  marriage  to  Lady  Jane  Gordon, 
196,  Z38— increaains  fkyour  with  the 
queen,  1^0— in  Hol^rrood  during  the 
murder  of  Rizado,  147— his  escape  from 
the  palace,  t«>— the  queen's  flrtrt  indi- 
cation of  her  love  to  him,  z6a,  173— his 
position,  character,  &c.,  163 — estates 
and  offlces  conferred  on  him,  i5.  ei  ma. 
—his  personal  appearance^  174 — his 
rank  and  means,  io.— his  ancestry,  and 
their  connections  with  royalty,  ib.— 
his  seryices  to  the  queen,  175— ^is  pre- 
dominance at  Court,  id.— wounded  in  a 
Border  fray,  and  the  queen's  visit  to 
him,  tjtttmi. — on  the  proposed  divorce 
of  the  queen  from  Darnlev,  179 — super- 
intends the  baptism  of  the  prince,  181 
—his  movements  and  proceedings  on 
the  night  of  Damley's  murder,  188  et 
Mg. —informs  the  oueen  of  her  hus- 
band's death.  lox— nls  report  to  Mel- 
ville of  Daraley^  death,  io.,  note— his 
first  proceedings  after  the  murder,  194 
— ^the  ambassaaors  of  France,  Ac,  re- 
ftised  inspection  of  the  body,  ib. ---de- 
nounced in  the  placards  as  one  of  the 
murderers,  196 — ^the  feudal  superiority 
of  TxHth  conferred  on  him,  198— attends 
Mary  to  tieton,  109 — Uieir  amusements, 
&a ,  there,  ib. —denounced,  and  his  trial 
demanded  by  Lennox,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  queen,  aoa — his  arrogance  and  vio- 
lence, 903 — his  rapid  advancement,  and 
first  hints  of  the  marriage,  904 — ^his 
anger  against  the  remonstrants,  906— 
the  proceedings  on  his  trial,  908  €t  mq. 
its  results,  9x0  «i  aag.— challenge  by 
him  after  his  trial,  9xx— declaration  ob- 
tained by  him  ftx>m  Parliament  regard- 
ing the  Church,  9x9— emoluments  oon- 
fened  on  him,  9x3 — his  wealth  and 
power  at  this  time,  ■X4~the  band 
recommending  him  as  husband  to  the 
queen,  sz  5— carries  her  off  on  her  re- 
timi  from  Stirling, 


tlons  for  his  divorce^ 
it  pnmoonced,  iti— eommlasloii 
by  the  queen  regarding  It,  ss 
alleged  ground  of  conaangoinitj,  4k— 
the  alleged  dispensation,  S93,  aad  nols 
—Ms  return  to  Edinbnz;i^  aaj    the 
"  declaration  "  of  the  quAen'a  Uoestjt 
<b.— -created  Duke  of  OricneT,  <&— i 
parations  for  the  marriage.  tA.— ^noi 
mation  of  the  banns,  waa  oonaoet  of 
Craig  regarding  thia,  995— the  maniage- 
contract,  &c.  996— the  marriage^  jaj 
Sir  James  MeiviUe's  interview  with  tarn 
that  day,  ib.— the  scene  of  the  mar* 
riage,  998— their  early  mazried  Uflsi  A. 
—flight  to  Borthwiek  Castle,  934— bis 
escape  frt>m  it,  Is  Joined  by  the  qnees^ 
and  fleea  to  Dunbar,  <&^the  oonJbde* 
racy  against  him,  935— loses  Edlnboi^ 
Castle,  936— proclamation  of  the 
federates  against  him,  938— hJa 
against  them,  and  forces  raised, 
position  at  Carbeny  Hill,  S40 
Croc's  attempts  to  mediate,  94isI«|l 
— ^the  conferences  there,  945  <l  aif.— 
his  fli^t  and  surrender  of  the  qaeen, 
946— his  treatment  of  the  queen,  947— 
her  expressed  determination  to  edhen 
to  him,  95Z  9i  an.- the  caaket  lettei^ 
9S9  tt  Mg.— his  flight  to  Orkney.  463— 
his  escape  to  Denmark,  and  ultimate 
ikte  there,  464  et  aig.— nia  oonfoasioo, 
470— Professor  Schiem's  work  on  his 
residence  in  Denmark,  47^  note    Qnew 
Mary  agrees  to  divorce  nim,  435— ex- 
cited from  tmoe  of  x  m,  y.  73-^^o«a 
Jewels,  &CL,  ^ven  by  Mary  to  him,  zu 
— o  uestionablenees  of  the  mommy  sbm 
to  be  his  body,  47^ 

BothweU,  the  second  Earl  of,  his  paicnt- 
age^  &a,  v.  98z^'-his  flrst  attempt  to 
seise  the  king,  969— again  at  FalklaDd, 
ih.  —  and  a^n,  983  —  and  again  at 
Leith,  i&— his  after-Ufe,  ia— hia  popu- 
larity, 984— Engliah  rumonn  rmwlmg 
him,  Vb.  —  proceedings  of  Hontly 
Against  him,  989. 

Ek)thwell,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Drkney,  the 
marriage  ceremoi^  between  the  qoeea 
and  BothweU  performed  by,  iy.  997-" 
performs  the  anointing  at  ^e  oonrna* 
tion  of  James  VL,  984— deposed  for  his 
Iiart  in  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  397— 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  York,  4x7 
—at  the  formal  accnaationof  thequeen, 
4^  note— «  member  of  the  Parliament 
of  1589,  v.  z88. 

RothweU  Bridge,  the  battle  of;  viL  934. 

BothweU  Castle,  the  ruins  oi;  IL 
ture  of,  by  the  Boots,  394. 

Boundary  questioo,  commission  to  1 
It,ii.9^ 

Boumesel.  the  Lord  o(  his  emb—y  te 
Scotland,  U.  3«x 

Boutot,  M.,  D'ade  goveraor  of  OrivMf 
ULs86l 
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Boww,  Mooaiit  of  the  eonmatlon  of 
AUiTtiMliff  IIL  by,  a  9Xt  note  —  ao- 
ooont  of  the  martyTdom  of  Reaeby  by, 
3861 

Bower,  Latzd,  implicated  in  the  Oowiie 
OoDspincy,  ▼.  046^  4x6  tt  mq. 

Bower  or  Bowmaker,  Walter,  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Scotichronicon,  iiL  4x4. 

Bowes,  Sir  Robert^  raid  into  Scotland 
bj,  and  hla  defeat^  ill  i8»~dniing 
Hertford's  second  raid,  041— account 
of  the  straggle  for  possession  of  James 
VI..  ▼.  163  flt  SB}.— efforts  to  prevent 
dTU  war,  164  — sent  on  mission  to 
eonnteract  Aubign^  zyx  <I  ss;.— his 
reception,  173  §t  seg.— his  recall,  X75— 
efforts  to  saye  Morton,  X78— instruc- 
tloos  rwarding  the  king,  xSa— aeoonnt 
of  the  Donne  Castle  plot,  185— conver- 
sation with  Rnthven,  i&— sent  as  am- 
bassador after  the  Ruthven  Raid,  189 
€t  S07.— gifts  to  the  conspirators,  xpo— 
aooonnt  of  the  plots,  and  final  dismissal 
of  Lennox,  192  tt  ss^.-Hsoiions  conliBr- 
ences  with  the  Ung,  X93— the  associa- 
tion prqjeot,  195  et  ss;.— negotiations 
regarding  the  casket  letters,  198  — 
nunoors  sent  by  him  to  England,  X99, 
9oa 

Boyds,  rise  of  the,  under  James  III.,  IiL 
6— honours,  estates,  Ag.»  appropriated 
by,  7^their  tUl,  za; 

Boyd,  Sir  Alexander,  tutor  to  James  IIL, 
iiL  6~carries  off  the  king  to  Edinburgh, 
7^-^iis  ikU  and  execution,  13. 

Boyd,  Thomas,  created  Earl  of  Anan, 
and  married  to  the  king's  sister,  iiL  8— 
his  ikll  and  flight,  la — ^his  subsequent 
fate,  X3,  and  note. 

Boyd,  Lord.  iiL  6— guardian  of  the  Ung, 
&c,  T— his  fall  and  flighti  ta. 

Boyd,  Iford,  one  of  the  queen's  party,  iv. 
377,  note---one  of  Mary's  oommissioneni 
at  York,  4x5— commission  from  Queen 
Mary  to  sue  out  her  divorce  from  Both- 
well,  435— indemnity  to,  v.  1x7. 

Boyd,  George,  indicted  for  riot  at  Holy- 
rood,  Iv.  75. 

Boyd,  Wm.,  his  motives  and  views  in 
conforming  to  the  Establishment^  viL 

433- 

Bovd,  Zaohary,  his  metiical  version  of 
tne  Psalms,  vL  309. 

Boyer  d'Egville,  tne  Marqnis^  in  1745, 
viiL  48a 

Brabason,  Roger,  Chief  Justice  to  Ed- 
ward L,  IL  1x8. 

Bracelet,  gold,  ancient»  L,  xsa,  note. 

Braemar,  the  gathering  at»  in  X7X5,  vUL 
857  it  §n. 

BcMmar  Cutle,  vlU.  e6o,  note— destruc- 
tion of;  vlL  37X. 

BrahcL  Steen,  and  Bongen,  witnesses  to 
Botaweirs  confession,  iv.  47a. 

Bnind,  Rev.  John,  chatged  by  the  Pres- 
byterians with  defection,  v.  233. 


Brandubh,  legend  0^  L  as3i  notei 
Brandy,  importations  liito  the  Thames 

fitmi  Scotland,  and  their  selxuie^  viii. 

307— settlement  of  the  question,  90&, 
Brankstone  or  Flodden,  battle  oil  iii  77. 
Brantdme,  accompanies  Queen  Mary  to 

Scotland,    and   his   account  of  the 

voyage,  iv.  x8— his  account  of  Chate* 

lar,  86,88. 
Branxholm,  destroyed  by  the  T'^g"*^*,  v. 

24- 

Braun  on  the  name  Cnldee,  L  394,  not& 

Braxfleld,  Lord,  on  forest  laws,  U.  77, 
note. 

Bread,  old  regulations  regardln«b  IL  105. 

Breadalbane^  as  one  of  the  heacu  of  the 
Campbells,  vL  37. 

Breadalbane,  the  Earl  o^  implicated  in 
the  Montgomery  Plot,  vlL  348— hiH 
proposals  r^ardlng  the  Highlands,  395 
—his  n^otiations  with  the  chieb,  3^, 
M7— his  suspected  treachery,  398--tho 
Massacre  of  Olencoe,  403  el  9tq.  — 
charged  with  high  treason  for  the  mas- 
sacre, ^xo— his  policy  as  to  the  French 
descent  in  1708,  viU.  199— measures 
against,  X7X4,  a<a— his  conduct  in  17x5, 
907— sketch  of  him,  3x4,  note. 

Bre»dalbane  men,  the,  in  the  rising  of 
X7XS,  ViiL  957,  958. 

BrecluiL  the  abbot  of  the  Culdees  of,  L 
398— bishopric  of,  founded  by  David  1., 
44a— the  round  tower  at,  if.  zo4--an- 
cient  bridge  at,  xxo— Castle  of,  taken 
by  Edwara  L,  9x9  —  Cathedral,  the 
architecture  of,  iiL  431 — success  of  the 
king's  party  a^  v.  35— Bishop  of,  uses 
Laud's  Service-book,  vL  157— James 
VIIL  proclaiiiied  at,  vilL  aoi 

Bremeninm,  now  called  Hig^  Rochester, 
L  90^  note,  31. 

Brereton,  Sir  William,  his  sketch  of 
Edinbnigh,  viL  xo5~and  of  other 
towns  in  Scotland,  X07  et  ttq. 

Bretagne^  John  de^  appointed  Lieutenant 
of  Scotland,  IL  93X— driven  out  by  the 
Scots,  943. 

Bretsgne,  origin  of  the  province  of;  L 

Brete  and  Scots,  the  ancient  laws  of  the, 
iL  69— cancelled  by  Edwud  L,  93a. 

Brett,  Captain,  engagement  with  the 
Pretender's  force,  vilL  434. 

Breviaries,  various,  vL  4. 

Breviary,  the  Romish,  Uie  source  of  the 
Reformed  Liturgies,  iv.  399 — of  Aber- 
deen, the,  L  964,  and  note — printed  by 
Chepman,  iiL  435— -commemoration  of 
the  medieval  saints  and  their  miracles 
in,  ilL  339  <t  atq. 

Bribery,  the  chaige  of,  In  connection 
with  the  Union.  viiL  178  et  se9.^the 
parliamentary  investigation  into  it» 
x8a 

Bridge,  a  member  of  the  Westminstei 
Assembly,  vL  388. 
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Bridge  of  Dee,  the  aflUr  ofibe^  vL  asM- 

Bridges,  eeriy,  iL  zxa 

Brieone,  John  dei  Meond  hartMnd  of 
Maiy  de  Ooaey,  IL  •& 

Brigga,  Henxy,  on  NapieE'i  dleooTery, 
tB.  97. 

Brighun,  the  meeting  of  ibe  Scots 
Estates  at,  11  48— the  composition  of 
the  Estates  a^  8x— treaty  o(  xenonnced 
by  John  Baliol,  159— how  represented 
by  Edward  L,  9x4. 

Brlssot^  the  mnrder  oi^  y.  37. 

Britain,  flnt  notices  of  Christianity  in 
connection  with,  L  49 — changed  cnar- 
aoter  of  the  struggle  in,  43— the  Ro- 
manised inhabitant  of  the  south,  i5. 
—the  troops  ftiinished  by,  44— its  final 
ahandomuent,  47. 

Britannia,  first  appeaamee  of  figure  on 
coinage,  L  36. 

Britanmcus,  surname  aC  first  bestowed 
on  Hadrian.  L  36. 

British  American  colonies,  proclamation 
loj  them  against  the  Darien  colonists, 

BritishUnen  Company's  Bank,  the,  yllL 

Bntfih  constitution,  the  peculiarities  of 

its  growth,  liL  38& 
Britons,    the,    confined   to    OomwaU, 

Wales,  &a,  L  x8x— displaced  firom  the 

fimner,  x8»— their  custom  of  palntliig 

themselves  in  war,  X97— their  kingdom 

of  Stratholyde  and  its  nlstoxr,  S79  tt  M9. 
Brodie,  the  LAird  o^  one  of  ue  commis- 

sioners  to  Charles  IL,  yU.  9. 
Brodlr,  a  Norse  chie^  L  3x5. 
Broichan,  a  Magus,  contest  of  St  Co- 

lumba  with,  L  as 
"Broken  men'' 

iiL63. 

Bromley,  Thomas,  y.  X07. 
Bronze  unplements  found  in  Scotland,  L 

XX9  tt  teq. 
Brooches,  Ac.,  Boman,  L  sS—andent^ 

xsx 
Brosse,  the  Sieur  de  la,  ilL  396— aid 

brought  flrom  France  by,  a»x 
Broughty  Castle,  siege  and  capture  o^ 

by  the  Scots,  ilL  978. 
Broun,  John,  of  Wamphray,  viL  78. 
Brown,  Sir  A.,  mission  to  the  Borders, 

ilL  9I& 
Brown,  John,  of  Friestfield,  his  eanea- 

tion,  yiL  951  tt  teq. 
Brown,  the  founder  of  the  Brownlsts, 

and  his  sect,  vL  193. 
Brownlsts,  their  increase,  views,  &&,  vL 

387. 
Bruce.  Edward,  siege  of  Stirling  Castle 

by,  IL  96x,  97X— his  invasion  of  Ireland, 

and  death,  973.  974  et  teq, 
Bruce,  Maijory,  daughter  of  King  Robert, 

Brace^  nigel,  oaptnn  and  eoceoatlon  of, 
U.  S45 


.  93<X 

inth 


991. 

e  Highlands,  what» 


Braces  Robert  d^  at  the  battiA  of  the 
Standard,  L  437— alleged  anaoBsaMBt 
with  Alennder  IL  astohia  sneoeHte. 
IL  X3,  and  note— the  laoe  o^  13— Us 
claim  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  UL,  ^3— one  of  th0  Seols 
oommiasioners  as  Salisboiy,  47 — his 
first  proceedings  on  the  death  of  the 
Maid  of  Norway,  xx6-HrammoDed  to 
the  meeting  of  Barons  at  Noiliam,  1x7 
— «ccepta  King  Edward's  nnieriority, 
za»— nature  of  his  claim  to  the  orown, 
X99— the  alleged  settlement  by  Alex- 
ander IL,  130^  and  note— arUten  ap- 
pointed between  him  and  Baliol,  r33 
—decision  against  him,  145  §t  m§. — 1£ 
pleadings,  X48  tt  sm.— Uwsoit  appealed 
to  Edward  L  by  him,  x6»— hia  death. 
167. 

Bruce,  Robert,  his  policy  on  the  rising 
of  Wallace,  iL  x86  et  shl— aonaiden 
to  the  Ei^flish,  187— his  flight  torn 
the  English  Courts  333— his  parentage 
and  previous  Ufa,  334  et  aeg;— oami»> 
tition  with  Comvn,  336— league  wnh 
Lamberton,  337— his  danger  finom  tUa, 
and  flight,  338— meeting  with  the  Bed 
Comyn,  and  death  of  the  \AtMx,  939  d 
M9.— his  coronation,  3^  et  aeg.— ex- 
eommunicated,  343— defeated  at  lleth- 
ven,  347— and  by  John  of  Lam.  348— 
his  personal  prowess  in  the  last  oattle, 
951— defeats  Percy,  949— victory  at 
Loudon  Hill,  i5.— his  character  and 
habits,  950  c(  seg. — ^various  adventore^ 
959— escape  fiom  a  bloodhound,  fb.— 
joined  by  Lord  Jamea  Douglaa,  ass- 
defeats  the  Barl  of  Buchan,  955— cap- 
ture of  various  castles,  Stc,  356— 4nioe 
with  England,  357— adherence  of  the 
deigv  to  him,  to.— coeroed  iKunage 
by  him,  358,  note— disregard  hy  the 
Scota  of  the  truce,  36x  —  battle  of 
Bannockbnni,  963  et  sea.— hia  courtesy 
to  the  misoners,  39o--inoanions  into 
Englana,  and  efforts  fior  peaoe^  379— 
adjustment  of  the  succession,  373  iC 
ttq.  —proceedings  and  negotiations  with 
the  Pope,  375  et  sag.— oratore  of  Ber- 
wick, 378— its  deftnce  sainst  Uie  Bsf- 
lish,  379— invasions  and  sucoesaes  m 


lish,  370— I 

Enfi^d,  88x— truce  with  England,  eSe 
—renewed  negotiations  with  the  Pope: 
and  appeal  to  him,  ih.  et  iw.— renewal 
of  war,  988— invasion  by  Edward  IL. 
and  its  defeat;  389  et  aig.— Bnghma 
again  invaded,  390— secret  negotiiuions 
with  the  nortoem  English  barona,  991 
et  Mf.— final  truce  with  England.  994 
—mission  of  Randolph  to  the  Pope, 
and  its  success,  394  et  Mg.— treaty  with 
France,  306— renewal  of  war  with  Eng- 
land, ana  sucoessfhl  invasion,  39B  et 
an.— peace  concluded,  and  hia  title 
acknowledged,  3o3-^4naty  of  Hoitl^ 
ampton,  io.—oottspii«cy  against  him. 
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907— birth  of  a  ion,  Ol— hSa  death,  and 
toieratioD  with  whieh  resaided,  3o&— 
the  bnigbs  first  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment under  him,  00— endowment  of 
Melroae  Abbey  by.  ul.  43a 

Bnice^  Earl  of  Gamck,  iL  934— his  mar- 
riage, ib.,  note-^  member  of  the  Soots 
Ck>uncil,  a^^  and  note. 

Bmco,  Lord  Edward,  v.  ^53. 

Brace,  Dr,  his  work  on  the  Roman  wall, 
I  90^  97,  a8,  note. 

Bruce,  John,  his  edition  of  'Boiongh's 
Notes  of  the  Ripon  Treaty,'  &&,  tL 
094  note,  aos  note,  3x1  note. 

Brace,  Bev.  Robert,  aispate  with  James 
VL,  ▼.  980— his  conduct  regarding  the 
Gowrie  Oonspiracy,  939~4iscns8ions 
with  the  king  on  it,  340  et  aeg.— -his 
writings,  vii,  79. 

Bruce,  Isabella,  married  to  Erie  of  Nor- 
way, ii.  1x4,  notei 

Bruce,  Sir  William,  viiL  54s. 

Bnid,  King,  notices  of^  L  9x9,  990— 8t 
Columba  s  mission  to,  956,  960^  98x. 

Brunenbuigh,  the  battle  of;  L  335. 

BronstoncL  the  lAird  0^  a  leader  in  the 
plot  agamst  Beaton,  UL  958,  96a 

Bratos,  the  ihbulousconqufirorof  Britain, 

IL  9XX 

Buccaneers,  the  parallel  between  them 
and  the  Darien  colonists,  yiil  46  et 
teq. 

Bncdeuch,  the  Laird  of;  at  the  battle  of 
Ancrum,  lit  936— curious  interview  be- 
tween him  and  Wharton,  937 — saves 
Morton  during  the  attack  on  Stirling, 

v.  4X. 

Buchan,  the  Earl  of;  one  of  the  guardians 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  UL,  his 
death,  iL  4% 

Buchan.  the  Earl  of,  a  supporter  of  Ed- 
ward L  ,ii.  936,  note— defiBated  by  Bruce, 

Buchan,  the  Earl  of;  his  victory  at 
Beaug^,  iL  308. 

Buchan,  the  £arl  0^  in  the  secret  em- 
ployment of  Henry  VIL,  iiL  30^  31, 
note— his  lltb  spared,  37— a  p<uty  to 
plot  for  seizure  of  James  lY.,  39 

Buchan,  the  Countess  of,  coronation  of 
Bruce  by,  iL  94X — ^revenge  taken  by 
Edward  on  her,  249. 

Buchan,  General,  sent  to  command  the 
insursent  Highlanders  in  1690^  vlL 
390— nis  defeat  at  Cromdale,  391. 

Buchanan,  George,  his  History  of  Scot- 
land. L  XT.  note,  iiL  xoz,  note— account 
of  Albany'i  expedition  from,  xcu,  note 
—his  account  of  the  siege  of  werk, 
X07,  note— his  Epithalamium  for  Queen 
Maiy,  999— characteristics  of  his  His- 
to'Yt  4x5— its  political  influence  and 
importance,  4x6  et  seq.—hlM  account  of 
Biizio,  iv.  XXX— his  account  of  the  pro- 
posed divorce  of  Damlev,  xjo— his  pio- 
tors  of  tlie  house  at  Kirk-of-Fleld.  x86. 


note— aoooimt  of  the  state  of  Bdln^ 
\mxg^  after  Damley's  muxder,  197, 
notch— his  Interpretation  of  the  abdnol 
tion  of  the  QQcen,  8x7,  not^-his  ac^ 
count  of  Bouiwelrs  divorosL  999  and 
note— his  'Detection  of  the  Doings  of 
Queen  Haiy,'  publication  of  the  casket 
lettos  in,  953— arguments  against  his 
being  the  foraer  <^  the  casket  letters, 
and  general  chanuster  of  his  Detection, 
979  et  Mg.— its  exaggerations,  dca,  975 
—his  change  of  view  with  regard  to 
the  queen.  977— named  as  one  of  the 
censors  of  the  press,  399— first  "Mo- 
derator" of  the  Assembly,  396— present 
at  the  York  Commission,  494— his  ac- 
count of  Morton's  mission  to  London, 
xoo^  xox,  note— lampoon  on  Lethlng- 
ton  ascribed  to  him.  x3o»  and  note— as 
tutor  to  James  VL,  X35— Melville's 
character  of  him,  i5.— his  treatment  of 
the  young  kln^^  X36— his  character  as 
a  scholaiy  137— his  work  on  the  Rights 
of  the  Scots  Crown,  138  et  m^.— his 
Histoiy,  139— the  dedication  of  his 
tragedy  of  Baptlstes,  ib.,  note— dis- 
like 01  the  king  to  his  constitutional 
views,  X40— his  last  days  and  death, 
and  chancter  of  his  works,  9x0  et  seq. 
—his  HistoiT.  Its  completion  and  char- 
acter, 3xx— his  'De  tfure  Regni'  con- 
demned after  the  Restoration,  viL  z^6. 
Buchanan  of  Amprior,  executed,  vuL 

Buckingham,  the  Duke  0^  allowed  by 
the  Covenanters  to  attend  Charles  IL, 
viL  X4. 

Buddhism,  attempt  to  connect  the  sculp- 
tured stones  with,  L  X46 — and  the 
Norse  mythology,  93X. 

BuU,  Stephen,  defeated  by  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  liL  6get uq. 

Bulmer,  Sir  William,  letter  to  Wolsey 
r^arding  the  "erection''  of  James  Y., 
iiL  zoa 

Burgess.  Dr,  in  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, vL  386. 

Buxgesses,  laws  regulating  wager  of  battle 
among,  IL  68— in  the  Parliament  of 
1640^  vl  983. 

Burgh  or  borough,  origin  of  name,  IL  86. 

Burgh  franchise,  the  early,  IL  99. 

Bu^-on-the-Sands,  death  of  Edwaid  L 
at,  iL  246. 

Bur^ead,  attempts  to  Identify  the 
"Winged  Camp"  with,  L  69,  note- 
ancient  well  at.  <& 

Buivher  corporations,  the  ancient  cods 
of;  iL  65. 

Burgh-moor,  encampment  of  infteted  on 
it  during  the  plague,  v.  o,  note. 

Burghs,  or  so-called  Danish  towers,  the, 
L  9x  c<  «eg. 

Burghs,  royal,  iL  84— those  of  regality 
and  of  barony,  85— oarliest  charten, 
&c,  of;  88— their  first  representatiot 
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In  Firilanifliitk  89— their  aspect,  archi- 
tactnie,  ^,  before  the  great  war,  96— 
repeated  Imniinfls  o^  oT^represented 
in  the  treaty  or  BaUol  with  France, 
x6s— thfldr  early  representation  in  Par- 
liament, iiL  386. 

Bmsundy,  the  Dueheas  ot,  and  Perldn 
Tnirbeck,  iiL  45,  ao,  not& 

Burial,  does  ezactea  by  the  C9inroh  on, 
iiL  333  —  directions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Order  regarding,  It.  345  tt 

Banal  cairns  in  Scotland,  L  Z04— nms, 
Z05— their  probable  era,  xoS. 

Bnrleigb,  Lord,  eflTorts  to  detach  Soot- 
land  from  Uie  treaty  of  France,  iiL  998 
—plans  o^  for  aiding  the  Soots  uefonn- 
ers,  359— communications  with  Kirk- 
caldy of  Orange,  360— efforts  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  KnoiL  id.— his  diffl- 
eulties,  and  communications  between 
them,  361  «t  aw.  —  uiges  assistance 
being  given  to  the  Scots  Reformers, 
364— on  the  creation  of  Damler  King 
of  the  Scots,  iv.  xaz— instructions  to 
Throckmorton  from,  after  the  queen's 
abdication,  30Z— urges  the  danger  to 
Queen  Maiy  of  intervention,  304~vlewB 
as  to  the  restoration  of  Queen  Maiy, 
rro  et  M9.— his  perplexities  after  Marv^s 
flight  to  England,  and  paper  on  the 
sumect,  385— his  account  of  Lord  Her- 
riers  negotiations  on  behslf  of  Queen 
^fl^i  307— answer  to  Murray  and  the 
Scots  Council,  404— on  Mary's  with- 
holding all  resignation  of  the  crown  of 
Bngland,  410 — a  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  Queen  Mary.  4«x— letter 
from  him  condemninff  Kiikciildy's  pro- 
ceedings in  Edinburgh,  v.  46— motives 
of  his  policy  towaras  the  king's  and 
queen's  parties  during  the  civil  war, 
79-^ordeni  the  surrender  of  Kirkcaldy 
and  Lethington  to  Morton.  xa<— in- 
structions sent  regarding  Aubign^  X73. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  President  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1640,  vL  a8»— in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1641.  326. 

Buriey,  see  Balfour. 

Bume,  Niool,  his  controversial  works,  vL 
8,  and  note. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  his  account  of  Lord 
NIthsdale's  mission,  vL  77  —  on  the 
trial,  &C.,  of  Balmennoch,  08— on  the 
lukewarmness  of  the  Soots  lawyers  tat 
the  king,  198— account  of  alleged  agree- 
ment between  the  Parliamentarians 
and  the  Scots,  ao8  —  his  account  of 
Montrose's  defection,  339 — ^his  account 
of  the  Whigamores'  Raid,  41J,  note 
—his  account  of  the  battle  of  I>unbar. 
vtL  24,  note  —  character  of  Robert 
Douglas  by,  X35,  note— and  of  Sharp, 
Z40  —  his  account  of  lAuderdale  s 
policy,  179 — interview  with  Sharp,  soo 
—a  refogee  with  William  of  Qnuage, 


a6o— revelation  of  supposed  |iol  te^ 

viL  343— exempted  from  Jaoobtts  te- 

demni^,  347— during  the  dateta  aa 

the  Union  Act,  viiL  X93,'  z9f— liis  sb- 

nals,  555. 
"  Bnminff  of  Frendraoglit,''  tfaSL  vL  w^ 
Burning  tne  dead,  traces  of,  in  ^fnrflsiri. 

L  X05  tt  aeg.— denounced  bj  tha  Ctaxuck, 

X08  et  $eq.  — oeremonial  attending  it» 

Z09,  notei 
Burning  Bush,  the  symbol  of^ 

firom  the  Huguenot^  iv.  340. 
Bums,  Improvement  of  Soota 

vlL  OS. 
Burntisland,  riot  headed  bj  W( 

z6z5,  vL  z5^,  note. 
Burt,   Oaptiun,   engineer  officer 

Wade,  viiL  370^  37Z. 
Buahell,  Captam,  ue  case  of;  vliL  353  M 

legL— oondemned  but  pardooad,  356. 
Butchers,  old  regulations  reganmK,  iL 

zo6l 
Byng,  Sir  Oeoise,  foroe  under,  for  tatsr* 

cepting  the  French  descent  in  1707, 

viiL  fl03 — defeats  it^  S04. 
Byrthensack,  ancient  law  o(  IL  60. 
Byssets,  the  feud  oil  with  tha  £aid  of 

Athole,  iL  z6— theb  head  ^ipeals  ts 

the  English  king;  zy. 

Cadogsn,  General,  Joins  Aigyla  in  zyzs 

viiL  3*^ 
Cadomo,  Jdhannfls  de^  notarr  pubHe  at 

the  meeting  at  Nortuan,  iL  zz8  and 

note^  Z2I.  note. 
Caerlawock  Castle;  the  rains  of;  fi.  99 

—  its  siege  and  capture  by  Bdwara 

L,   SZ4  §i  9eq.  —death  of  Jamea  Y. 

ai^  IiL  Z83— sarrendered  to  HectiofdJ, 

Cnsar,  his  Invasion  of  Kngtond,  L  a— 
notices  by  him  of  tlie  Biltons  paintiiif 
themselves  for  war,  Z07— -Ua  refetamas 
to  the  Druids  and  Ihiddism,  azz— his 
account  of  the  ships  of  tha  Yeneti,  jd^ 
note. 

Caimbeth.  the  supposed  site  of  Ms^ 
beth's  death.  L  347:  note. 

Cairns,  burial,  in  Sootland,  L  Z04 — dban- 
bered,  zoz— attempta  to  clasaiiy  thssi, 
izo,  Z36,  note. 

Caithness,  prehistorie  renudns  in,  L  zzj 
—Norse  settlements  in,  3Z9— Irialiopik 
of;  founded  by  David  L,  ^9 — recep- 
tion of  King  Haoo  in,  il  ^  — tte 
Bishop  of,  appointed  by  Bdwaxd  L 
Lord  ChanoeUof;  zis— the  Biahop  oC 
under  James  VL,  ms  difflenlties,  v. 
455  tt  S09.— the  Eazl  oi;  a  member  ol 
the  Romanist  party,  iv.  zz— one  of  the 
councillors  who  direct  BothwalTa  tzisl, 
ao8— chancellor  of  the  Jury  at  it^  am— 
his  arbitrary  proceedings  towaid  the 
bishop,  V.  4C5. 

Cakemnir,  Sight  of  Mary  fttna  Bofthwlol 
to^  It.  ^35 
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Oibis,  ellbrti  of  WHalwiUi  for  nttoi*- 
tUm  of;  UL  997. 

Odamy,  on  the  Ohnrah  Etoouity  Ae/t, 
TflL  xoz. 

Gildar,  j$xoBt,  slaii^tar  of  tlie  Bcgont 
Lennox  by.  t.  40^ 

GBMervood,  vtM,  tU.  78--on  fhe  Kirk 
in  1595,  y.  997 — on  tae  Gowile  Oon- 
*piiMj,  333,  note  —  notioee  of  the 
Hempton  Oonit  oonl^renoe  from,  435 
—on  the  position  of  the  Uohope,  46Z—- 
on  ti&e  ezecntion  of  OoIlTie  the  Jesuit, 
vL  aa^HllsottStion  with  James  VL,  47 
— hli  sooonnt  of  the  psaslng  of  the 
FiTS  Articles  of  Perth,  53. 


« 


GUedonlans"  of  Tkdtos,  the,  L  <  — 
name  flzst  need  by  him,  17 —  their 
straggle  with  Agiioola,  <—tJie  battle 
of  the  Mons  Orampins,  m.— their  out- 
break under  Commodus,  36 — account 
of  them  by  Dion  GassiuB,  39— Tacitus 
on  them.  183  tt  mq. 

Oalendarlnm  Gtonealoglcum,'  notice  of 
WalUoe  in  the^  IL  sac  note^ 

Callander,  the so-oaUeaBoman camp at^ 
L  70^  notsi 

OaUainiah,  the  great  stone  diole  at,  L 
Z3Z  tt  ma.  punm,  137. 

GalTln,  Isner  from  Knox  to  him  on  the 
toleration  of  the  queen,  iv.  31  —  elr- 
^inatMiw  ft^i^iffli^fnif  hff  oi^snisation 

of  the  Ghoich  at  Oeneva,  333— his  at- 
tempt to  estabUsh  a  theocratio  rule 
there^  y.  143. 

Oalvin  or  OoiTffle,  Robert^  the  case  of 
the  jxMrtnoti  ori^pnated  with.  ▼.  4zx 

Gambria  or  Cumbzia,  early  application  of 
the  name,  L  437. 

Gambuakenneth,  the  Abbot  oi^  one  of 
James  VL's  tutors,  t.  Z35,  Z63. 

"  Ounbnslang  Wark,^'  the,  ?iiL  4Z3  tt  mo. 

Qimdsn,  dimendona  of  tae  Roman  wall 
in  his  time,  L  as— character  of  Kerr  of 
Femiehurst  by,  ▼.  a3z. 

Camekm,  the  Roman  town  of;  L  53,  note, 

03. 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  Joins  Glencaim  fbr 

Cauudes  II,  TiL  68. 
Cameron,  Richard,  issuing  of  the  Sanqn- 


bar  Deelamtion  by,  tIL  835— his  death, 
a37^par^  called  after  him,  Hb. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  counsels  o(  to  Qa- 
vartiouse  as  to  disciplining  the  Hi|B^- 
landers,  viL  360  — his  memoiiiL  ^z, 
note— loins  GlaTerhouse,  36a— at  Kil- 
UMmude,  379*  380— joins  the  Pre- 
tender in  Z745,  TuL  437— enters  Bdin- 
buig^  45a 

Gamerons  and  Orants,  ftod  between  the, 
TlL36a. 

Cameronian  Regiment^  raising  of  it 
sathoclsed  by  the  Oonvontion,  tU.  997. 

Cameronians,  ueir  defleat  at  Airds  Moss, 
▼U.  a37— their  Apologetical  Dedsia- 
tton,  948  —  measures  of  the  Conneil 
sgalnst  them,   aso  — the    abjuration 

INDEX. 


oath,  <fc— oontlnBed  MreiltiM  agalnit 
them  nnder  James  IL,  164- theh 
▼lewi  on  the  Indulgences^  87a  «(  sag. 
—  the  Uteiatore  of  the  peneeutions, 
874,  note  —  lemoral  to  the  planta> 
tions,  and  the  prisoners  at  Dunnottar, 
377  —  their  position  at  the  Rerola- 
tion,  3Z0  —  their  views  and  prin- 
ciples, 3ZZ  —  animosity  against  the 
Indulgence  and  those  who  aocepted  it, 
31a— influence  of  their  deza 
their  reUtiona  to  the  Pres 
Church,  ift.- their  want  of  cleigymen, 
3Z5  —  i^tempt  to  obtain  these  from 
abroad.  3z6— want  of  temporal  leaders, 
i&— tneir  oiganisatiaL  3Z7— resolu- 
tions as  to  co-operauon  with  the 
Dutch,  3Z7  —  opposition  to  Williun, 
3z8— conduct  toward  the  Bplscopallan 
^fBcgS,  3Z9— military  preparations^  390 
—arms  distributed  among  them,  3az— 
their  military  ozosnisation,  <5.— efltet 
of  the  alaim  as  to  invasion  frt>m  Ire* 
land,  Aa,  ih.  §t  seg.— disoossions  as  to 
proposed  embodiment  of  reglmenL  and 
conditions  flnalty  ananged,  383  ct  sag. 
—its  character  and  after  hlstozy,  385, 
386— their  discontent  with  the  Qoivem* 
ment  ss  nnooyenanted,  3a6-Hinestlon 
as  to  whether  they  ooold  address  the 
Parliament  M7— secession  of  their 
deigy  to  toe  Bstablished  Church,  387, 
398— their  after  history,  388— invest- 
ment of  Edinbuzgh  Castle  by  them, 
357— In  arms  after  KilUeorankle,  385— 
headed  by  Colonel  deland,  386— uie 
defiance  of  DunkeldL  387  et  seg.— Qnr»' 
presented  in  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, 4ao— their  views  as  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Church,  48^  and  note— 
their  dissatisfhctlan  at  tne  non-adop- 
tion of  the  Covenant^  43Z— their  nosl- 
tion  in  the  Church  as  finally  establish- 
^  433 — terms  of  the  admission  of 
their  leaders  into  the  Establishment^ 
note— their  dissatlsflietion  with 
e  Assembly  of  1600,  439— their  dls- 
satisfkMtion  with  the  Aot  admitting 
oonfozmlng  oleigy  to  the  Church,  457 
—their  declaration  against  the  Union, 
viiL  zt8,  Z57— ontlnriaak  at  Glasgow, 
Z59— their  organisation,  and  dugar 
from  them,  z6o— supposed  outbreak  at 
Dumfries,  z6z— attonpt  at  union  be- 
tween them  and  the  uljdilsnders,  z6a 
—Jacobite  expectations  from  them  in 
Z708,  aoz- and  the  oaths»  836— the 
Aucnenshauch  DeoUntion,  837  — 
their  reasons  finr  remaining  in  the 
Kirk,  838— their  seoession  from  it,  840 
—their  subsequent  subdivisions,  341 — 
present  state  of  their  church,  ia.— 
WOTks  reUtlng  to  their  history,  849, 
note— their  loyalty  in  xiis,  867— their 
seoession  from  the  Kirk,  379— their 
testimony  against  the  SeoediBca,  410-- 
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m  llM  * 

tbdr  loyilty  in  tj4%  47a 
GnipbeQ  of  Oddv,  Vi  37. 
Onupbdl  of  Ci  iiici  filr,  tail  md  acgntttad 

oi;TlL  S47. 
OnopbeiLBobflrtk  a*  tho  oanfutlon  of 

JamM  vL,  ir.  985. 
Onopbel],  Lady  Agnc^  tL  t6,  aotei 
Qmpbell,  Oaptain  OoUn,  his  •cconrt  of 

tlie  noaptlon  of  the  fliKltlfvs  firan 

Daifea  In  Jamaica,  tUL  5s,  note. 
GtaapbeU,  Sir  Oolin,  Iweonwa  anxetj  for 

the  ITDoDaUa.  tIL  4x3,  nota 
Ounpbail,  Oolooal,  In  Z745,  TiiL  48a 
Ounpbell,  DaTid,  of  Sliawfleld, 

OB,  by  a  mob.  TliL  354. 
OunpbeD,  J.  P.,  '  Popolar  TtJm  of  tho 

Weat  Hi^ilands'  by,  L  i76l 
GampbaD,  the  Froroat  of  Edinbmirii, 

maaauna  tar  iia  debnoa  in  17x5,  VnL 

987. 
Qmpball  of  AidflDttnni^  one  of  the 

Union  OommJaalonan,  tUL  1x7. 
Ompbell  of  Ftnab^  appointed  to  com- 
mand ezpedition  to  Darian,  tUL  54— 

defeat  of^the  Bpanlaida,  57. 
Gampbdl  of  Olanderale^  heada  the  Bread- 

albane  men  in  xrxs,  tUI-  258. 
Campbell  of  Olemiyon,  the  agent  in  the 


maaaarre  of  Qtoneoe,  tIL  403  u  ma. 
OuupbelTa  '  Ommpiana  Deaobta^'  £  x8, 

notei 
QnnpbellB,  their  inereaainff  power,  and 

branchea,  tL  ^— their  hMred  to  the 

Macrtonaida  of  Qlenooc^  tIL  403. 


nnpa,  Roman,  In  Scothmd,  L  70 «(  aeg. 
—their  epedal  fieatiuea,  jittmq, 

Q^fi^t*^^  Qua,  the,  L  43. 

Oaniafna,  the  Lazger  and  Shorter  Oate- 
ehiama  oC  tL  7. 

Gannon,  Colonel,  Iriah  anzHiaiiea  under, 
ai  KiUieeruikie,  tIL  380— takea  com- 
mand after  CUverhoose'a  death,  385 — 
fbroe  nnder  him,  and  hla  movemente, 
<(.•— morementa  againat  the  CSuner- 
oniana  at  Donkeld,  i87'-bla  lepolae 
there,  389— deiiMt  at  the  Hangna  of 
Cromdale,  399: 

CanoD  •  Frome,  the  eiege  ^  dnring  the 
Great  Bebelnon,  it  980,  notei 

Canona,  the  Book  cX,  aboliahed  br  As- 
aembly  of  1638,  tL  930— and  again  by 
that  of  1639,  979 — and  EcdeaUstieal 
Oooatitationa,  tne,  X04— Laud  the  true 
anthor  of  them,  xos—their  character, 
iii— impoaed  by  the  aole  authority  of 
the  kiiu,  xzx— «oarae  Intended  by  the 
Soota  buhopa,  zxa. 

Cant^  Andrew,  one  of  the  oommiaaionen 
to  Aberdeen.  tL  93% 

Ointerbary,  the  Arcnbiahop  o(  dalma 
anpremacy  over  Scotland.  L  ^x— hla 
policy  regarding  the  bianoprlc  of  St 
Andrewa,  ^  ct  eeg.  —  atragglea  be- 
tween, and  Tork  for  ecclesiaatica] 
anpremacy,  VL  4— Papal  boll  00  b<«- 


Imlf  of  SeoOaBd  Hrtt  toL  « 

tiea  of  hie  JomiMy  to  tta 

an^— >re¥enal  by  hSm  of 

ai ooMWiintcatioa  on  Hi 
Oanlyre^  tribute  ewaffted  by 

froan,  IL  3> 
Oumt^  hm   aHegi 

Scotand,  L  x\*- 
Ckpttala^  i«w-i  Ac,  tte  eaity,  IL  51. 
Oapitolinna, /nlitt^  the  wHuxj  oC  L  a 

andaotei 
Ctopoc^,  Thoma%  an  adhcTCni  of  ffai 

Retender,  viiL  464. 
OBactacna,  oneatioii  as  to  the  lowiiad 

hiatofy  o^  L  19. 
Caranaltta,  nanrpaticn  of  the  empfie  by, 

and  hla  orenhrow,  L  41  —  Aithvn 

Con  aaeribed  to  hiih,  5}--coln  oC  s& 
Garber  Biadha.  fDondar  of  the  ki]«dflm 

of  DahiadaTl  986. 
Otf  bcRT  Hill,  flie  poaltioB  of  the 

and  BothweD  al^ly.  940. 
Ghidroaa,  Lord,  ai  the  attack  ob 

held,  TiL  38a 
Carey,  Geoige^ 

Qimen  Ma^,  y. 
Caiey,  Sir  J<mn,  hla  report  rqgardtav*^ 

aeoond  Bothwell,  r.  985->aaTea  ftt 

two  yooqr  RnthTcna  at  Berwick,  344 
Carey,  Sir  fiobert,  oonyeys  to  JamaivL 

the  inteOigenee  of  hia  aeeeaaion,  T.  34 

—  hla  accoont  of  Chaxka  L  in  chul- 

hood,  38^ 
CugUl,  Donald,  tIL  934  — 

awiitBiioe  of  eoDoonunmncat 

king;  936— hU  capture  and 

9- 


on  the 


▼Ictoiy  of  the  Seota  a^  L  34a 
Oailiale,  alege  cX,  by  the  Seota,  IL  107, 
note— renwral  of  Qneen  Maiy  to^  it. 
38o-*neceaaity  of  her  removal  ihmi  it, 
39»— trials  of  rebela  after  xm  wX^  Yifi. 
336— captnred  by  the  Pniendei;  463 
—alleged  anbaidy  fhmi  tt»  464— leeq^ 
tore  o(  476— tziala  and  encatidna  at, 


Ga^c 


leithe  Bf  ahop  ot  in  1715,  viiL  jam, 
Garloa,  Don,  project  of  manying  Qoeea 

Maiy  to^  ir.  03  at  aig.~the  adieaM 

broken  throoffb,  94 
Cax^le,  Dr,  hia  accoont  of  the  ezsentioa 

of  WUaon,  yiiL  361,  note^ 
Cannlchael,  Lord,  comminaJoner  In  fha 

AaaemblT,  vlL  437,  436^ 
Gannichael,  Peter:  one  of  the  eoDraim- 

tora   against   Beaton,   eacapea  mm 

France,  iiL  967. 
Gannichael,  William,  hia  murder  intend- 
ed instead  of  Sharp'e,  tIL  907  H  aaq. 
Gannichael,  Soota  wardm  of  Uie  Boraei; 

at  the  Raid  of  the  Bedeswire,  y.  1  ca. 
Carnegie,  Sir  D.,  one  of  the  OctaTtaa% 

V.  999. 
Camwath,  the  Earl  o(  in  X71&  yiil.  99 

— riaing  of,  991,  995— hia  trlaTand  eaa> 


demnaaoD,  334— not 


Vfi^ 
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OteolliiiL  pnjaetod  euilgratioii  selMme 
to^  m  aic. 

CSupenter,  G«nenl,  morvmenta  agilast 
the  soatheni  Jacobites  In  17x5,  tUL 
898,  301— arrival  at  Pteston,  and  the 
capitnlatlon  there.  3xa 

Carprater,  Nathaniel,  TitL  ax 

CaiTawlraigh,  the  Roman  Frooolitla,  L 
90,  nota 

Canriok,  the  Eari  of,  hli  widow  the  an- 
cestor of  Brace,  iL  37,  nota 

Oarrick,  the  Conntess  ot  mairlage  of 
Brace's  fiither  tow  IL  954,  notei 

Carsewell,  John,  his  translation  of  the 
Boole  of  Common  Order  into  Gaelic, 
It.  349. 

Gantain,  Principal,  tortored,  tIL  C38 
— ^hls  character,  and  Inflnenoe  wiu 
William  III.,  306  c(  seg.— his  fiither, 
308.  note— his  intenrentlon  in  favonr 
of  Lord  Ross,  347^— his  alarm  as  to  col- 
lision with  Uie  clergy,  455 — his  con- 
duct on  this  ocoision,  4^6 — inltnence 
of  his  counsels  with  tne  Assembly 
daring  the  Union  agitation,  viiL  147— 
heads  deputation  to  the  Court  in  1711, 
-fiivoors  toleration  to  the  Bpisoo- 
004— attempt  by  him  to  mo- 
'  the  Horn  of  the  oath  for  the  (fleigy, 
998. 

Oarteret^  his  hostile  position  toward  8cot> 
Imd.  ytlL  365. 

Carvea  woodworic,  early,  in  Scotland,  iiL 

Carvet  Sir  John,  a  Romish  priest^  treat- 
ment Of^  iV.  XI7. 

Casket  letters,  the,  their  disoomr,  It. 
«<»— their  history,  9s>-4heir  publica- 
tion  by  Buchanan,  10.— summary  of 
their  contents,  954  »t  sag.— the  sonnets, 
a6x— the  assertion  that  th^  were  tam- 
pered with,  963— the  theoiy  of  their 
being  forged,  and  aiguments  against 
it»  964  —  their  authenticity  not  im- 
pugned at  the  meeting  of  the  Estates, 
ib.  and  note— their  alBuence  in  minute 
details  as  evidence  of  their  authenti- 
city, 905  et  9eq.  —  their  exact  coinci- 
dence, with  Ciauftird's  testimony,  966 
€t  teg.- their  genend  probability.  979— 
if  foiged,  who  was  the  forger  r  io.— im- 
probaDtll^  of  Buchanairs  being  so, 
973— they  are  treated  by  the  party  in 
power  as  genuine^  977— the  first  refbr- 
eooe  to  them  In  the  negotiations  with 
En^nd.  404 — reference  to  them  in 
Mary's  instructions  to  her  commis- 
sioners, 416  —  letter  of  the  Englisb 
commissioners  to  Elisabeth  on  l£em, 
498 — their  formal  production  before 
the  eommission,  ^— their  examina- 
tion hj  the  Conncu,  and  the  report  on 
this,  445— negotiations  in  1589  regard- 
ing them,  T.  xq8. 

OmsiUh,  the  Earl  of;  one  of  the  "  assured 
hmU.**  Ui    xgo— joint  the  nattonal 


party,  as6,  337— «  leader  in  the  plot 
^slnst  Beaton,  359  — Us  death  in 
Ranoe,  agx. 

Giasills,  the  Earl  of;  fraudulent  and  vio- 
lent acquisitioDs  of  Church  property 
a,  It.  38  cf  Mg:— Joins  Queen  Mary 
«r  her  escape^  367, 377  note— indem- 
nity to,  ▼.XXT. 

Cassiiis,  the  Esxl  ofl  commissioner  to 
Westminster  Assembly,  ▼!  381— one  of 
the  commissioners  from  the  Covenan- 
ters to  Charies  IL.  viL  9. 

Osstelnan,  couTersation  of  Queen  Mary 
with,  regarding  her  suitors,  iv.  96— 
sent  to  propose  her  marriage  to  the 
Duke  of  Ai^ou,  97— sent  as  ambassador 
to  Queen  Marr,  and  his  character,  197 
—interview  with  Mary,  i6.— statement 
fjpom  his  Memoirs  regarding  supposed 
danghter  of  Queen  Msxy's  by  Bothwell, 
Iv.  563,  not& 

Osstiuans,  the  par^  of  Orange  and  Leth- 
inffton  so  called,  v.  1x5. 

CasUecarr,  the  Roman  fort  at,  L  34,  35. 

Castlehill  ibrt,  L  3^  nota 

Castle  Ruthven,  sosuze  of  James  VI.  at, 
T.  x8& 

Castle  Sweln,  the  ruins  of;  IL  xoo,  nota 

Csstles,  baronial,  ftc,  in  Scotland,  iiL 

Catechisms,  the  Larger  snd  Shorter,  the 
Westminster  Assembly's,  vL  401. 


Caterans,  laws  against,  IL 

bo^  i.  84. 
Cathedral  cities,  origin  o^  ii,  8& 


Caterthun,  the  hill-fort  0: 


i^Tk 


Oatherine  of  Medid,  dubious  policy  of;  In 
Fkance,  iv.  68— her  antagoniam  to  the 
Ouises,  09— opposes  the  msrriage  of 
Queen  Mary  to  l>on  Carlos,  <&— project 
for  interview  with  Philip  II. ,  03— her 
duplicity,  94— continued  opposraon  to 
the  Siwnish  marriage,  97— withholda 
aid  from  Mary,  X97 — her  eonforenoe 
with  Alva,  and  formation  of  the  league, 
X39— her  enmity  to  Queen  Mary,  993, 
378— her  death,  ▼.  968. 

Catherine  of  Spain,  her  marriage  to  Prince 
Arthur,  iiL  54  — and  afterwards  to 
Henry  VlIL,^ 

Catholic  isagua  formation  of  the,  tv.  133 
—danger  to  England  fhnn  it,  v.  aad 

"  Oatrail,''  the,  an  ancient  wall  in  Scot- 
land, L  99^ 

'  Causes  of  the  Lord's  Wrath,'  the,  vlL  34 
ttseq. 

Oavaliers  of  the  north,  the^  eonnmenoe 
actual  hostilities,  vL  946  — march 
southward,  but  disperse^  «47^mareli 
of  Montrose  against  them,  ib. 

Oaves,  artifldal,  at  Hawthornden,  Aa,  L 
xox. 

Caw  Mms,  or  Edrington  Castle,  negotia- 
tions rerarding,  ill  1$$. 

Cecil,  see  Burleign- 

Cecil,  the  yonnger,  correspondence  with 
vL  regarding  the  a 
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T.  35S  <f  aM.~liis  veoeptlon  off  JamM 

VL  in  Th60lM]d%  369  «( tea 
GeoUk,  the  PxinoeM  of  Wnghmrt,  bo- 

trothed  to  James  lY.,  UL  i& 
Gelestlnei  Fop^  FallAdliu  sent  u  Uahop 

to  the  Boots  by,  L  938. 
Oelibsoy  not  adhered  to  among  the  Gnl- 


dee%L  qo& 

Celtio  dviQsatton  in  IieUmd,  the  earir, 
and  its  ohaxaeteitBtlos,  L  004— the  eazly 
Uteratare^  ape  —  xaoes,  Diuldism,  as 
their  snppoeed  reHgion,  axo— and  Ten- 
tonio  noes,  division  between,  in  Boot- 
land,  ii  389— laoes  of  Ireland,  their 
treaonent  and  character,  yL  y^ittrnq. 
— nssffes,  gradnal  dlsappeaxmnoe  o^  as 
regaros  government^  iL  57. 

Oel^  characteriBtlos  of  their  migrations 
and  settlemaits,  L  905— long  xetioanoe 
of  Norse  superstitions  among  them. 
■33— their  long  resistance  to  the  feudal 
aysteon.  361— their  readr  subservience 
to  the  Normans,  IL  i6—thelr  enmity  to 
the  Lowlanders,  34& 

Celts  or  hatchets,  stone,  L  ii6,  1x9^ 

Oensorship  of  the  press,  attempts  of  the 
Beformed  Churcn  to  establish,  iv.  391. 

GedlfrUL  Abbot  on  the  Umsure,  L  973— 
his  letter  to  lung  Naitan,  974. 

Oerbeil,  the  treaty  ol  ii  997. 

Oeremonies,  the  Millenary  petltioii 
against,  ▼.  493. 

ChtOmer,  James,  during  interview  with 
the  queen-resent^  ill  347. 

CSbahner^  Gelno  names  ox  rivers  from,  i. 
x88,  note— Oeltic  origin  given  to  names 
of  Fictidi  Icings.  199.  note— on  the  sup- 
posed aimorisl  oearings  of  William  the 
lion,  445,  note. 

Chambered  cairns  in  Bootland,  L  xoz  «( 
sBa— apparent  oonneotion  of  the 
"  Dmidical  **  stones  with  them.  137. 

Chamberlain,  the  Lord,  his  duties  with 
regard  to  the  corporations,  ii  87. 

Chambers,  David,  an  emissary  of  Qu 
Mary's,  iv.  xxa— Joins  the  queen  after 
her  marriage,  ia«j--denounced  in  the 
of  JDamlc 
\  o 
(m  him,  9X9. 


placards  as  one  of'Damley's  murderers. 
X96— rewards  conferred  by  Fazliament 
on  him.  9X9. 
Chunplam,  his  discoveries  in  America, 

Chanceiionhip,  th&  latterly  monopolised 


viSs 

"     " "_   *M 
by  Churchmen,  UL 


"  Chapter  of  Mitton,*^the,  ii  aBi. 

Charlemasne,  influence  of  his  wars  as  re- 
gards the  Norse  migrations,  i  303— 
capitulary  of,  against  ouming  the  dead, 
108,  and  note— Taws  attributed  to,  ii.  58. 

Charles  L,  his  birth,  v.  953— extracts 
from  his  early  lettinrs,  «&,  385 — his 
esrlv  life,  388  «t  seg.— created  Duke  of 
York,  390— his  accession  and  tone  of 
his  rei^  vi  73  et  909.— his  marriage, 
74— measures  for  resumption  of  Church 
revenues,  75  it  seg.— terms  of  his  "  Be> 


vocation,'*  ift.— efflbrta  to 
76— measures  against  TConaHBts^  80  tf 
itg:— the  final  anangementa^  t»— Us 
probable  ultimate  denma,  8^--lds  sob' 
sequent  vindication,  84— «t  tlM  Pn^ 
liament  of  1633, 87  at  mf. — the  "  Supiifr 
oation,"  and  nis  leceemaa  of  it,  88  <l 
flag.— visit  to  Bootlano,  90— ^hia  eonma- 
tion,  9x— measures  reguding  cleries] 
dressL  99— return  to  London,  93  tte 
Supplication  reftised,  and  trial  of  Bal* 
mmnoch,  9<  §t  sb^— Honnation  of  dio- 
cese of  Eombnii^  98 — Archbishop 
Bpottiswood  appointed  CbanoeHor,  09 
—the  Canons,  104— they  fmpooed  of 
his  sole  authority,  xxo-HBatfaering  eb- 
ments  of  hostility,  1x3— Land'aUbngy 
and  the  attempt  to  introdnoe  i^  195— 
the  prodamanon  enforcing  it^  144— 
oontfnued  attempta  to  enfiwoe  the  Ser- 
vice-book, X58  €i  mq. — proclamatkiBi 
against  the  Supplicants,  «&.  t64«(  aig. 
—instructions  to  the  Ooonoii  regsrding 
the  Supplication,  &a.  168— prodama- 
ti<m,  x75-^kesh  prochunation,  and  its 
reception,  178  et  sif.— the  Govensn^ 
X83  §t  flsg.— reftues  to  receive  the  Bo^ 


plication,  x88— Hamilton  seat  aa 
missioner,  189— terms  proposed  by  tiie 
latter,  193^— epiea  of  the  Covenantees  on 
him,  195— his  proclamation,  ij  ~ 


promiae  propoeed,  900— polior  revealed 
in  his  secret  instructions  to  HamiltoB, 
ib.  e(  fleg.  —  entire  surrender  of  th^ 
points  in  dispute,  909— ^ppointmsnt  of 
Hunt^  his  lieutenant,  915  — with- 
drawal of  his  commissioner  team  the 
Assembly,  999— first  actual  oasdUet  in 
the  war,  946— preparationa  against  the 
Covenanten,  955— want  of  reaooreei, 
956  aesombling  of  fbroea,  Aa,  957— 
proclamation,  whidh  the  anUMKnaes 
reftise  to  receive^  95^— proclamation  on 
the  march  to  the  Sorder,  963— hia  ad- 
vance to  the  Border,  96«— hia  position, 
ib.— attempts  at  medianon,  ih.  tt  an— 
his  attendance  at  the  oonAranoea  oflhe 
commissioners,  967^-the  padflcation  of 
Berwick.  968  it  fleg:— alleged  attempt  to 
kidnap  the  Covenanting  leaders,  969— 
his  duplidty  in  the  pacification,  sm 
et  seg.— documents  proving  his  dupn- 
dty  toward  the  Covenanters,  973  — 
his  Short  and  Large  Declantians,  and 
the  Assembly's  answer,  975  •!  sag:  — 
struggle  with  the  Parliament  of  1640^ 
980  et  flig.— hia  podtlon  with  regard  to 
It,  984  et  fleg.— 4iis  Large  DedanrtJon 
denounced  by  FarUsment^  987 — dis- 
ooven  the  negotlatlotta  of  the  Cove- 
nanten with  Fhuiq&  988— fdease  of 
Loudon,  903— the  "  Short  Farliaaent,* 
994— hosuUties  renewed,  w — agrees 
to  treaty  300— the  trea^  of  Rlpoei.  310 
el  fleg:— oonluiuation  of  his  Dedaraao^ 
3x0— proposes  transteiing  the 
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Mos  to  Toik,  3x5— it  ramofed  to 
doiL  316— the  impeftohmflnt  of  Stnf- 
tad,  3iS— conflhuion  of  the  treaty,  310 
U  fM.— Ua  visit  to  Bootlaad,  w— 
meetu^  of  FiuilAinent»  Hk  §i  aig.— Lis 
speech,  396— enrteillng  of  the  preroga- 
tfve  by  the  Parliament,  399— secret 
ootretpondenoe  of  Montrose  with  liim, 
33X— we  "Inddent^"  334  «t  sco.— the 
lebeUion  in  Ireland,  340— his  intended 
emploTment  of  Irish  against  the  Scots, 
«4^— his  savposed  commission  to  Sir 
Kellm  CVNefl,  344— commencement  of 
hostilities  with  ^English  Pariiament, 
35»— hostilities  resumed  hy  the  Boots, 
356— tiattlo  of  Marston  Moor,  361— sor^ 
renden  to  the  Scots,  ^— remoTcd  to 
Newcastla,  sad  his  disonssion  with 
HflDderson,  ib.  <t  sml— his  residence  in 
the  Soots  csmp.  ana  dlsmfssal  of  Mon- 
trose^ 4or-numTes  of  the  Scots  in  re- 
taining him,  408  —  drcomstances  of 
thsir  sonender  of  him,  <&.  §t  Mg.~his 
selsore  by  Joroe  on  behalf  of  the  army, 
409— the  "Enngement'' at  Newport^ 
ta— rising  of  the  Sngagecs  on  his  be- 
half sad  their  defeal^  4x0  «t  seg.— his 
exeeotion,  4x7— yiews  in  Scotland  on 
it^UK  itmq, 
Charles  IL  prodslmed  st  Edinboigh,  vL 
4x9— oxttes  on  Montrose  the  invasion  of 
Scotlaad,  vii.  4— commissioners  ftom 
the  OoTsnantexB  to  him,  and  treaty,  9 
cCaeo.— he  accepts  the  Covenant^  x^— 
landing  in  Scotland,  14— dealings  of  the 
Covenanting  leaders  with  him,  ijetm^. 
signs  their  dedaration,  x8— nday  of 
Cuting^  x9--removed  to  DanDBrmUns^ 
90— his  evasion  ftom  the  Covenanters, 
and  reoaptore^  3X— coronation  at  Scone, 
3»— again  sLms  the  Covenant^  33— his 
ii^t  fhnn  Worcester,  41— Glencaim's 
enedition  in  his  iiavoar,  68^hls  arxi- 
val  in  London,  and  reception,  xx9— re- 
Joidngs  in  Scotland,  ib,,  note— suppli- 
cation of  the  Covenanters  to  him,  xa3— 
causes  of  his  hatred  to  them,  xey— de- 
putation ftom  the  Scots  deigy,  xa8— 
tiie  Earl  of  Middleton  appointed  Hioh 
Commissioner,  X43— the  Act  Resds- 
sory,  i5.— restoration  of  Episcopacnr, 
X4«  §i  »tq.  creation  of  Privy  CouncU, 
X4a— execution  of  Argylei  warxiston, 
fta,  X49  et  teg.— the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity, X49  it  mq..  X57  et  ^^ '-  n^^i- 
soxes  soainst  the  Covenanters,  X58 
tt  seg.— the  Court  of  High  Comxnission, 
x6x  et  teg.— the  stmgRle  between  Mid- 
dleton snd  Lauderdale^  and  ftll  of  the 
fiyrmsr,  x69  tt  «g.— his  treatment  of  the 
Billeting  Act)  x66— the  rising  in  the 
west  and  its  suppression,  X70  tt  sag.— 
the  indulgenee^  X77— measures  of  re- 
pression, 187  tt  seg:— encroachments  on 
the  municipalities,  103— the  murder  of 
Sharpy  906  tt  seg.— tlie  Insnxreotfton  at 


London  Hill,  999  tt  eeg:— declaration  of 
the  CovenantexB  aoiinst  him,  93s--ex« 
communicated  bv  them,  936— Increased 
severities  in  Scotisnd,  938— the  Succes- 
sion and  Test  Acts,  941— the  Byehouse 
and  Assassination  plou,  945— hu  death, 
957. 

Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  XL,  the 
meeting  between,  ilL  170. 

Charles  IL  of  Spain,  intrigues  regarding 
the  succession  to^  viiL  4a 

Charlea  Y.  of  Fraxkoe^  emoas^  firom,  to 
8ootland|iL  35a 

Charles  UL,  suggested  marriage  o^  to 
Queen  Mary,  iv.  oa— at  the  coniiBrenoes 
between  his  mother  and  Alva,  x^s— ap- 
peal Ihnn  Queen  Mary  to  him  for  aid. 


harle 


Charles  ZIL  of  Sweden,  threatened  in- 
vasion by,  X7x6,  ViiL  339. 

Charles,  the  Archduke^  proposed  as  hus- 
band to  Queen  Mary,  Iv.  95,  96 

Charles  Edward,  the  first  rumours  re- 


garding his  landing,   viiL   49X— his 
'  iWB|  &c,  439— sai^  for  Scotland,  433 
anoi 


vie 

—landing,  43^— his  first  receptioi 
—on  the  malnlanii,  4^6  ^joined  t^ 
ClannuuUd,  Lochiel,  &e..  ^37  — the 
gathering  inGlenflnn«n,438— the  march 
to  the  Lowlands,  ^41  tt  teg.— enters 
Perth,  44»— contiast  to  hie  father,  ib. 


tt  aeg.— capture  of  Bdinbnxgh,  449  tt 
aeg.  —  at  Hdyrood,  45X  — march  to 
Prestonpans,  i&se— the  battle,  ^S3  't 
teq.  —  return  to  Edinburgh  anoiilii 
there^  458  aoceseions  of  force,  450— 
attempted  investment  of  the  castle^ 
460^  46X— the  march  to  England,  46X— 
hia  force,  469— capturea  Carlisle,  463— 


the  march  tovrard  London,  465  et  m9.— 
reception  at  Preston,  466--and  Man- 
chester, it).— arrival  at  Derbv,  467— the 


retreat,  475-Hreeapture  of  Carlisle,  477 
—contributions  levied  on  Dumfiies  sna 
Glasgow,  AjS  tt  aeg.— battie  of  Fklkirk, 
481  —  continued  retreat^  483— opera- 
tions at  Inverness,  fta,  484  tt  teq.— 
movement  toward  Cullodui,  487 — ^the 
battle,  489  tt  aeg.— his  fli^t,  490— his 
after  adventures  and  escape,  498  tt  ttq. 

Charterhouse  Monastery,  Perth,  destroy- 
ed by  the  Befonners,  uL  35^ 

Charters  of  the  Forest^  the^L  434— speci- 
alities of  early,  as  indicating  the  genn 
of  Parliament^  IL  89. 

Charticy*  Queen  Mary'a  removal  to^  and 
the  txap  laid  for  her  there,  v.  930  tt 
ttq. 

Chaales,  1£,  on  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Queen  Mairy,  iv.  969,  notei 

Chastellar  accompanies  Queen  Mary  to 
Scotlaad,  iv.  x8— BrantAmeTa  account 
of  him,  86  —  hla  attempta  on  Queen 
Mary,  87— hia  execution,  88. 

Ghatelheraalt)  dukedom  ai;  coiiforred  on 
Allan,  ilL  aS^ 
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Chntftlhf>molt»  the  I>ake  oi;  alleged  oon- 
■plncy  fbr  eelzare  of  the  queen,  Iv.  zsx 
---«t  nnt  Joins  the  oonnderates,  bat 
afterwmdB  withdraws,  xas— one  of  the 
Council  of  Regency  on  Mary's  abdica- 
tion, 379— his  position  as  regards  the 
snocession,  t.  9— his  retom  to  Soot* 
land  as  head  of  the  queen's  party,  ib. 
— ^aoed  under  restraint  by  Murray,  6— 
in  Bdlnbnzgh  OasUe,  a8— his  death,  and 
reversion  of  his  dukedom  to  France, 
X65.    See  also  Airan. 

Cihatsworth,  Queen  Mary's  Imprisonment 
at  ▼.  248. 

CSiauan,  the  dan,  deserUon  of  Hontiy 
by,  !▼.  50^ 

Chepman,  Walter,  the  first  Scots  printer, 

Chesain,  secret  emissary  of  Queen  Mary, 

!▼.  96,  xzs> 

Gbevy  Chase,  the  ballad  of,  IL  ^65. 

Ghiesly  of  Dairy,  murder  of  Eur  George 
Lockhart  by,  tu.  34a 

Chinese  seals,  number  ot,  in  Irdand,  L 
49,  note. 

Ohisholme,  William,  sent  to  France  on 
Queen  Mary's  marriage  to  Bothwell, 
and  her  instructions  to  him  regarding 
it,  iv.  939. 

Ghollerford^  the  Tyne  crossed  by  the 
Roman  wall  at»  L  ac 

Christian,  King  of  Denmark,  daim  of 
tribute  for  the  Western  Isles  by,  ilL 
8 — ^marriage  of  his  daughter  to  James 
III. ,  ift.~Orkney  and  Shetland  pledged 
for  ner  dowry,  9. 

Christian  KnowMdge  Propagation  So- 
ciety,  the  Scots,  viiL  499. 

Christianity,  first  notices  o^  in  oonneo- 
tion  ¥rith  Britain,  L  43 — absence  of 
relics  among  Roman  rnnains  in  Scot* 
land,  68— its  state  among  the  Roman- 
ised Britons,  179— the  strogKle  between 
It  and  paganism,  9x7— «arry,  In  Soot- 
land,  93^— that  under  the  Romans,  {b. 
—its  eninction,  aas—the  Scoto-Irish 
Church,  939  ^  «9-— St  Columba,  346  et 

S.  —  earqr  constitution,  &c.,  of  the 
urch,  350  et  mq.  —the  successors,  &c . 
of  St  Columba,  358 — character  of  that 
of  the  Norsemen,  315— scanty  notices 
regarding  it  subsequent  to  Adamnan, 
389— 4ts  continued  existence,  39a 

"  Ctoistie's  WIU,"  the  seizure  of  Gibson 
of  Duxie  by,  vL  18. 

Christie,  Heiuy,  his  collection  of  stone 
weapons,  L  1x9. 

Christinas,  opposition  to  its  observance 
in  SootIan<L  vL  54. 

'  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  the  sup- 
posed authorship  o^  ill  x8^ 

Cmoniclers,  the,  their  untrastworthiness 
u  regards  the  disputed  succession,  iL 
IZ5— want  ot,  in  Scotland,  ill  4x1. 

Choxbh,  the,  among  the  Romanised  Brit- 
ons, L  179  et  se;.— 4ts  early  state  in 


Ireland,  ao»— the 
organisation,  945, 
tion,  government,  && ,  uideir  8t  Ootam- 
ba  and  his  successors,  950  tt  spf.— daik 
period  subsequent  to  St  Adamnan,  389 
—its  position  subsequent  to  this,  391— 
traditional  lists  of  bishops,  sponoos 
laws,  ftOL,  ib.  tt  teg.- notices^  ae.,  dar- 
ing the  dark  oeriod,  ib.  —  Inqoflsts 
by  Jury,  309— uie  Culdees,  investigs- 
tion  as  to  their  position,  ozganintian, 
^^>  393  *^  se;.— Its  relations  at  this 
time  to  the  Cburoh  of  Borne,  396— Axsi 
notice  of  bishops,  {&— terras  of  the 
treaty  of  Falalse  regsxdiiiff  f  i  tt.  3— 
settiement  of  varioos  difflemties  re- 
garding it  under  Alezandar  IIL.  37  d 
ttq.  — its  independence  asserted  aid 
secured,  39  et  «g.— its  position  and  in- 
fluence at  the  time  of  the  great  wax; 
907  et  S07.— its  views  as  re^xds  nur- 
riaicre,  346  et  seo.,  la  3x4   sf  am.— 
esrly  books  of  devotion,  338— Acti 
regarding  it  tn  the  reign  of  James  IT., 
40— review  of  its  state  at  the  ttmt 
of  the  Reformation,  307  et  se?.— views 
of  the  nol^ty  as  regards  its  posses- 
sions, 3x1— its  powers,  3x3— its  peso* 
tical  control   over  succession,  3x6  — 
power  given  to  it  by  exoommunieatioB, 
^17— the  levying  of  tithes,  333— oikff 
aues  exacted,  ih.  —effect  of  these  thh^ 
with  regard  to  the  Reformattont  334— 
its  Inttfnal  state,  32c 
Church,  the  Reformed,  Its  orgaxdaatioo, 
iv.  3x0— its  position  fix>m  i|^  to  1567, 
i5. — ^tne  Act  of  1560  never  received  tiie 

aueen's  assent,  390— position  of  ao- 
borlhr  gradually  taken  up  by  it»  ib.— 
acts  of  disdplins^  i&— Attempt  at  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  rzx — oisctpIiDe 
enforced  over  the  nobility,  33a— st- 
tempts  to  secure  the  revenues  of  the 
old  Church  for  ecclesiastical  pmpoeei, 
ib.  et  jeo.— the  system  of  lay  eldeiahip 
in  it,  its  causes  and  effects,  393— re- 
solutions at  Assemblv  of  1567  icgudiog 
endowment  of  the  cieigy,  334— avMo- 
priation  by  Parliament  of  the '*  tmraa^" 
335 — dilBculties  of  the  clergy  In  see^^ 
ing  their  rights,  <5.— their  distressed 
condition.  336— gradual  comptotion  of 
its  organisation,  {&— the  superinten- 
dents and  their  functions,  339— jealoiuy 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  <ud  Charefa, 
398— form  of  worship^  <&.— use  of  the 
English  Common  Prayer,  330  —  th« 
Geneva  Liturgy,  33ie(  tt?.— readers  and 
ministers,  344— measures  for  reUgioos 
instruction  of  the  Highlanders,  348  tf 
te^.  — vocal  music,  350  et  eeq. — the 
churches,  353— its  structure  andiaiwed 
to  X573,  V.  74  — retention  ct  titusr 
bishops,  abbou,  AcL,  ib.  etrnq. — Kaoz 
not  opposed  to  this,  7<— Morton's  diffi- 
culties with  it,  X4X— 4m  cyitm  of  lay 
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aUflnhlp^  z4a~4kfc8ittp(B  to  ftnoe  it  on 
Morton,  243  tt  M.-ndionnnoUtlonB  of 
proTalent  unmonuitf,  144  «t  aeq,  — 
snmptxuuy  laws,  i5.— these  adopted 
from  the  EnffUsh  Pozltanay  145— lelec- 
tlon  by  the  State  of  the  Book  of  Di»- 
dpUne^  146  —  first  demonstrationfl 
igainst  Prelacy,  ib.— the  bishops  ar- 
rugned  before  the  Assembly,  147  — 
discossions  as  to  their  lawAunessL  148 
— eflbct  of  the  St  Bartholomew  Mas- 
sacre, id.— scheme  of  Morton  reoaidiDg 
its  seonlar  endowment^  X50— oeolaia- 
tion  against  Eplsoopacy,  aoa— Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  id.— -it  rqlected  by 
Flarliament,  004— It  now  Presbyterian. 
ib.  —  commencement  of  war  against 
Bpisoopacy,  soc— -the  Second  Gonfes- 
fdon  or  Fint  Covenant^  906— enforce- 
ment of  discipline,  ao8— prooeedinn 
against  the  bishops,  009— Cormal  aboli- 
tion of  Bpiscopacv,  ajj  et  am.— Act  for 
enforcing  discipline,  399— its  trium- 
phant position  in  1505,  997— account 
af  a  reviyBl,  4oo— ddfiou  spies  placed 
over  the  Popish  lords,  «»— disaplin^ 
3(>3— influence  of  the  Hampton  Court 
conference  on  it^  433  et  ae^.— the  High 
partv  and  their  position,  432 — their 
manifesto.  43s  tt  •».— the  qoestlon  as 
to  General  Aasembues  and  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  433— Assembly  called  by 
the  High  parfy  at  Aberdeen,  id.— this 
denounced  by  the  Crown,  id.— trial  of 
the  leaders,  435— restoration  of  Epis- 
copacy, 44X  tt  ae^.-Hdilficulties  about 
revenues,  &&,  444— the  Five  Articles 
of  Perth^  vL  47  «(  aeq. — ^measures  of 
Charles  L  for  resumption  of  revenues, 

2;  et  aeq. — Laud's  Canons,  their  recep- 
on,  JEC.,  X04  et  ae^.— the  Litura;ies  m 
use  before  Laud's,  2x4  et  mq. — Land's, 
235  tt  ae^.— Cromwell's  measures  for  its 
reconstruction,  viL  64— relations  of  the 
Cameronlans  to  it,  323— settlement  of 
the.  postponed  by  uie  Estates.  335— 
settlement  of  the,  after  the  Revolunon, 
419  ~  difficulties  attendinff  it,  idi  — 
Episcopacy  in  the  north,  ut.— divided 
state  of  the  Presbyterians,  49 
ceedinffs  of  the  Convention  re 
the  bisnops,  432— removals  of  Epi 
deigy.  ^33— views  of  the  king,  434— 
Act  abolishing  E>piscopacy,  435— pro- 
posed General  Assembly,  436— restora- 
tion of  evicted  deigy.  438— the  Stan- 
dards, 439  —  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Cameronlans,  432— artificial  character 
of  the  final  adjustment,  433  —  subse- 
quent policy  of  the  Government  toward 
it»  435— General  Assembly  of  2690,  437 
^-reconstructive  arrangements,  441— 
the  Patronage  question,  44a  ti  mq.— 
provision  for  purchase  of  patronages, 
444~-ieesons  for  disoounfi^  popular 
Hsbetion  of  de^gymen,  446— TJniveisity 


Test  Aetk  447— messoiw  of  tJM  drawn 
to  preserve  control  of  iiy  448— increas- 
ing irritation  against  the  measures  of 
the  Crown,  459--close  of  the  stragBde 
between  it  and  the  king,  458— its  raa- 
tive  strength  after  the  settlement  in 
the  south  and  the  north.  460  et  m?.— 
its  state  before  the  settlement  aa  to 
Litoxgy,  Church  courts,  Aoi.  463  «(ssg. 
'  —absence  of  ability  in  it  after  the  Be- 
volution  settlemenL  ^65  tt  mq. — unre- 
presented in  the  Union  Commission, 
viiL  227— its  increasing  strength,  327 
—deputation  to  London  in  27x2,  S93— 
oath  required  to  be  taken  by  its  dexgy. 
335— measures  against  this,  337— «oa 
against  the  Patronage  Act,  339— parties 
in  at  this  time,  333— the  NoAjuroxs  or 
"  None,"  834— secession  of  the  Camer- 
onlans, 340— sympathisers  in  it  with 
the  Cameronlans,  379— superstitions 
prevalent  in  it»  380— its  increaaingly 
pacific  character,  384— deputation  for 
redress  of  grievances,  385— the  jv»  de- 
voltUvm,  386 — efTcnrts  for  restoration 
of  disdplme^  388  —  decrease  of  the 
Covenanting  party,  396  —  increaaing 
moderation  in  the  Assembly,  397  — 
the  provincial  courts^  398  —  the 
Simeon  heresyt  399  — the  "Marrow 
Controversy,**  400  it  sag.— the  Seces- 
sion, 403  c<  sag.  —that  of  the  Belief 
Church,  42a  — that  of  the  Glassites, 

4x7* 

Church  of  England  Security  Aot^  the, 
viiL  292. 

Chnndi  courts,  their  process  sgsinst 
heresy,  and  cause  of  the  Ignonmce  re- 
gardinff  it^  ill  ^2  at  aeg. 

Church  lands,  their  early  cultivation, 
Ac..  L  40X— rating  of  them  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  IIL,  IL  37. 

Church  property,  seisure,  &o.,  ol^  by  the 
nobility,  iv.  37  tt  aeg.— arrangements 
made  rMarding  it,  39  at  sag.- its  ap- 
propriation by  the  nobility,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  Reformed  deigy  to 
obtain  its  redevotion  to  ecdesiaitical 
purposes,  333  tt  tea. 

Churonmei^  seignorial  rights  conlbned 
on,  IL  55. 

Cinerary  urns,  early  notices  ot,  i.  205, 
note. 

Cirouit  courts  of  Scotland,  their  origin, 
i.  363. 

Cists  or  stone  coffins,  see  Kists. 

Cities,  cathedral,  iL  86. 

Civil  law,  the,  rejected  in  Exu^d  and 
accepted  in  Scotland,  ill.  39^ 

Civil  power,  the  Second  Book  of  Disd- 
pUne  on  it^  v.  303. 

dvitas,  or  city  of  the  Romans,  the^  un- 
known in  Britain,  11.  86. 

Clackmannan  Csstie^  style  of,  ilL  434. 

"Claim  of  Rights*  the,  of  the  Soots 
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Bhai, 


Gka  Qoflle,  Ac,  the  oombst  of  the»  at 
Perth,  U.  3JO. 

dannmald,  tae  chief  ot  kUIsd  at  Sheriff- 
mnir,  viiL  aao— at  first  oppoeei  the 
PzetenderVproiieet  436— Jqiiis  him.  437. 

Clannmald  HlgUanden,  tho^  at  KUlie- 
crankie,  tU.  38a 

Clarendon  on  thereoeptlonat  Coutof  the 
D0WI  of  the  first  religioas  distarbanoes, 
tL  158— on  the  release  of  London,  S93, 
note  — on  the  Short  Parliament  004 
-^8  acconnt  of  the  Soots  preachers  m 
London,  317— and  of  the  "  Incident" 
—  on  tne  alleged  commission  to 

_         "  344.  345.  nota 

Glass  contests,  absenoe  o(  In  Scotland, 

iU.39» 

Classio  art,  absence  of  indications  o^  in 
the  scolptored  stones,  i.  156. 

Classical  mythology,  attempt  to  zoftr  that 
of  the  Norsemen  to.  i.  93a 

Casndlan,  notices  of  the  Britons  from,  L 
198.  note-HUid  of  the  Scots,  004. 

CSauains,  the  annexation  of  Bngund  ba- 
gnnnnder,  i,  a. 

daverhouse,  see  Graham. 

"  Cleanse  the  Cansewsj,"  street  combat 
called,  ilL  05. 

Cledran,  vitrified  fort  at,  L  88,  nota 

CleTanrt,  Wm.,  present  at  Dmmclog,  TtL 
5x9— lieat-uolonel  of  the  Gsmeronian 
regiment,  395— heads  the  Gameronians, 
386— the  denmce  of  Dnnkeld,  387  <t  seg. 
—his  death  there,  380. 

Clement,  Dr,  his  wori  on  the  ships  of 
the  NoTMmen,  i.  307.  note. 

Clergy,  the,  giye  in  tneir  adherence  to 
Brace,  IL  asT^their  disregard  of  oaths, 
959— their  views  as  to  executions  for 
heresy,  UL  30X— their  condition  st  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  307 — loxazy 
and  profligacy,  308— prevalence  of  con- 
cubinage, i5.— fight  m  which  this  was 
regarded,  909  —  dissensions  between 
them  and  the  nobility  regarding  the 
Book  of  Discipline^  Ir.  34~airorts  to 
secure  provision  for  than.  36— arrange- 
ments made  regarding  this,  39— their 
dissatislkction,  41 —  the  allowanoes 
fixed,  i5.— provision  made  by  Parlia- 
ment for  them,  39^— their  duficolties 
in  seooring  it,  ana  distress  in  conse- 
quence, 335  tt  sea— their  position  in  the 
north  under  Huntiv  during  the  civil 
war,  V.  68— convention  at  Lelth,  and 
their  proceedings  with  regard  to  Epis- 
copacy, 4m^,  75— Morton's  scheme  re- 
niding  their  stipends,  150  tt  ma.— 
Qieir  position  at  this  time,  xsz,  no{»— 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  Queen 
Mary  at  the  time  of  her  death,  961  — 
their  proceedings,  Ac,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Armada  965— their  answer  to 
James  YL  in  relation  to  BothweQ's  at- 
tampts^  984  —  pennanent  council  at 
Bditthuigh,  and  its  pcooeedlngs,  303— 


report  of  the  Assembly  on  them,  306 
U  sea— their  "Dedinatoor*  of  &s 
kintrs  Jurisdiction,  309— views  takM 
by  them  as  to  the  Gowiie  Oooniaflf  , 
338  tt  SM.— their  disposition  and  visvi 
on  the  aestoration.  viL  197  «(  si^— 
their  dection  after  tne  BestontioB,  169 
— depnvatton  ot  for  reftialng  to  pnv 
for  winism  and  Maiy,  997— thmii> 
sued  oollision  with  the  Crown  rep>d> 
ing  the  Oath  of  Assuianoe^  tf9~~**' 
storation  of  concord,  4<^— tlie  Keaby- 
terian  and  EpiscopaOani  after  tks 
Bevolutkm  settlement  w.  «(  sag.— 
the  oath  imposed  on  taem,  zyzs^  viB. 

Clencal  dress.  Act  of  Pailiament  of  ifig 
regarding  it^  vl  HO    pwwiedlnp  of  tM 

dii^ra,  eap&e  of  Doog^  Oaatk  ftaoi. 


ii  953-^efoat  o£  at  Bannoekboflu  sfe 
-^      -_-irfispy,llf 
Cliflbrd,  Lady,  on  the  Soots  in 


b  *M-  »73. 


Cliflbrd,  an^i^ 


▼•  390^ 

Clifton,  action  at,  in  1745,  vUL  4761 

Clinton  and  Saye^  Lora,  a  member  of  tts 

oonunission  on  Queen  Maiy,  iv.  431. 
dontsr^  battle  of;  L  398. 
Closebnm  Castle,  remaina  of;  IL  98;  nota. 
'  Cloud  of  Witoesses,'  the,  viL  sM. 


under  William  uL  called,  vfl.  334. 
Coal,  eaiiy  use  oA  in  Sootlsad,  Ul  447. 


"  dub,"  tlia  thejgadiamentary  majoiitj 

Co-arb^  tHe,  in  the  eariy  Irish  GhuSh,  L 

949. 
Ooenrane^  the  Ikvonrite  of  Jamea  IIL, 

iii.  84- the  ohaxges  against  him,  99- 

executed  at  Lauder,  97. 
Cockbum,  Sir  James,  one  of  Mary's 

missioners  at  Tork,  It.  41^ 
Cockbum  Law,  so-called  IXsaish  bm^ 

on,  L  95. 
GocklawB  Tower,  besieged  by  the  Pivcy^ 

1L38Z- 
Coinage^  regulation  of;  under  James  L, 

IL  400  —  unifonn  introduced  by  tks 

Union,  ViiL  Z3z— the  debate  In  the 

Scots  Fariiament  on  it,  im 

Coins,  Roman,  found  in  Scotlaikl,  L 


Coke,  Sir  B.,  on  the  Besiam  Mi 

IL  39  <t  sig.— 4he  safo-eonduct  to  the 

Scots  commissioners  signed  by  him, 

vL  966. 
Coldbranspaih,  ata,  destroyed  by  the 

Rngllsh,  iii  153. 
Coldingham,  Frloiy  of;  founded  bj  King 

Edgar,  L  441— destroyed  by  Hertfoid, 

ilL  946— in  remains,  iL  xo^ 
"  Co]leff^'*  the,  in  the  SootsCharali,  aid 

its  adherents,  viiL  499  «( sigt. 
Colliers,  serfdom  of  tha  vliL  sea 
Colman,  Bishop  of  Northmnlnav  L  an, 
Colope,  its  antiquity  as  a  mimelpaSty 

Cdoniea,  deflBots  of  the  eailj  Brittak 
▼U1.43- 
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OdnmbamiB,  hi*  adheranoe  to  fhe  Scoto- 

Iiiah  EMter,  L  96& 
Oolnmbito  Ghnroh,  dlspates  between  it 

and  the  Roman  as  xv^ods  Easter,  fta, 

OolvIUe,  Jobn,  his  letters,  and  sketdi  of 
his  career,  vL  16,  notei 

OolTffle,  WUUam,  agent  of  the  Oore- 
nanters  In  France,  vL  aSS. 

OolTflle  or  Calvin,  see  Calyin. 

Oommeioe  of  the  oonntiy  before  the 
great  war,  II  xot— eoctenaion  ot  Infln- 
enoe  of  Scotland's  desire  for,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Union,  tUL  3. 

Oommerdal  regulations,  deoates  on.  the 
Union  articles  regarding  riiL  154. 

Oommissaiy  Ooort^  its  esablishment,  It. 
ax8. 

Oommission  of  Grievanoes,  court  called 
the,  tL  7& 

Oommission  of  inqniiy  at  York,  the  Eng- 
lish members,  it.  41^— Qneen  Mary's, 
4x5  —  the  commissioners  from  the 
king's  partj,  and  their  instmctions, 
4xr— instrooDons  to  the  English  com- 
mMsioners,  {&.— disoossion  regarding 
the  ooQXse  to  be  taken  ahould  the 
alleged  crimes  be  proved  against  Qaeen 
Mary,  4x8— the  saperiorlty  qnestion, 

Sx— concealment  or  it  from  the  Boots, 
—their  reception  of  it»  42>— prelim- 
inary dlsenssion,  ^34— opening  state- 
ments on  both  sides,  435— the  "Ar- 
ticles'* of  Mnxray  as  to  the  coarse 
should  the  crime  oe  proved,  436— letter 
of  the  English  commissioners  to  lOisa- 
beth,  437— her  answer,  439— fbesh  in- 
stmctions lh>m  Elizabeth,  43o--confer- 
«nce  removed  to  London,  431— new 
English  members  appointed,  <&.— for^ 
mal  accasati<m  of  the  qneen,  and  pro- 
daction  of  the  caaket  letters,  440  et  aeq. 
— 4he  "  Book  of  Artidea  "  agamst  her, 
443— the  report  on  the  casket  letters, 
44^  at  aeg.  — examination  of  Cranftird 
before  them,  449  tt  ae;.— offers  made  to 
Mary  with  regaxd.  to  her  excnlnation, 
453— counter- charge  brought  by  her 
against  Murray,  &&,  454— terms  of  ad- 
justment proposed  by  Queen  Elisa- 
beth. 458— final  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mission, 460— its  termination,  461. 

"  Committee  of  IMates,"  appointment  of 
the,  vL  s88— after  the  BMtoration.  viL 
tax— committal  of  Remonstrant  clergy 
by  them,  135. 

"  Committee  of  Improvements,"  in  con- 
nection with  the  Darien  scheme,  viiL 

"Committee  of  the  Artides"  in  the 

Soots  Estates,  iiL  ooa 
"  Committee  of  visitation,'*  appointment 

0^  by  the  General  Assembly,  viL  440— 

resistance  to  it  in  the  north.  j£o  at  ae;. 
Oommodus,  outbreak  of  the  Caledonians 

inhisreign^L  3& 


Common  Order,  the  Book  of,  see  Book. 
Communion,  regulations  of  the  Five  Ar- 
ticles rM{ardin£^  vi  48,  53  — servioeb 


Laud's changesm the,  X30 et mq. 

InSc.   "     * 
vi.  83. 


Commutation  of  tithes  in  Scotland,  the. 


'  Compkynt  of  Scotland,'  the,  ItL  4x7— 
Leyden'a  reprint  of  it,  A.,  nota 

Compurgation,  the  ancient  law  0^  U.  66b 

Comyn,  Robert  de,  the  founder  of  the 
iSimdly,  L  374. 

Comyn,  John,  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  SaUsbury.  iL  47-HrommOned  to  the 
meeting  of  tiaions  at  Norham,  1x7— 
nature  of  his  claim  to  the  crown,  129 — 
aooepts  Edward's  superiority.  X34— - 
raida  against  England  directed  by.  X67 
—one  of  the  guardians  of  the  kingdom, 
aoa— attempt  to  defend  Stirling  Castle 
by,  830— capitulates  to  Edwaro,  334— 
nature  of  his  claim  to  the  crown,  and 
his  competition  with  Bruce,  336  at  mq. 
-—his  slaughter,  339. 

Comvns,  the,  during  the  reign  of  Hen!7 
III.  iL  35. 

Conall,  King  of  Daliiada,  L  387. 

Conan,  traditional  Biahop  of  the  Isles,  L 
39X. 

Conorescault^  the  Sieur  de,  UL  45,  47. 

Concubinage  prevalence  0%  among  the 
clergy  before  the  Reformation,  and 
how  regarded,  IiL  308  et  ae^. 

Cond^  the  Prince  0^  i^roposed  aa  hus- 
band to  Queen  Mary,  iv.  961 

Condlead,  an  Irish  bishop,  legend  0^  L 

344- 
Confederate  lords,  the,  meeting  0^  at 
Paisley,  iv.  X3<;  — their  reception  in 
Edinbtugh,  ana  retreat  to  Dumfries, 
i5.— their  flight  into  England,  xsp— are 
disavowed  by  EUsabeth,  X33— their  re- 
turn flpom  banishment  after  Rizslo's 
murder,  150— their  band,  X54— their 
danger  after  the  queen's  esc^ra  flrom 
Holyrood,  x^6— they  flee  to  £aigland, 
157— remissions  granted,  i5.  — their 
dealinga  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  335— 
Edinburgh  Castle  acquired  by  them,  336 
—their  entry  into  the  town,  337— as- 
sume the  machinery  of  government^  ib, 
—their  manifesto,  338— march  agamst 
BothweU,  33Ch-their  forces,  i&.— thefr 
position  at  Garberry,  340— Le  Croc's 
attempts  to  mediate,  34X  at  a«r.— the 
other  conferences,  345  at  4017. — ^ffl^^t  of 
BothweU  and  surrender  01^  the  queen, 
346— her  threats  during  the  return  to 
Edinburgh,  348 — their  first  views  re- 
garding the  queen,  35X— they  resolve 
on  her  imprisonment  353 — ^remove  her 
to  Lochleven,  i5.— they  act  on  the  cas- 
ket letters  as  genuine,  377— compel  the 
abdication  of  the  queen,  398— their  pro- 
ceedings after  the  oueen's  abdicanon, 
aSoat  sag:- the  provisional  regency,  a8x 
— ooronstion  of  the  prince,  a83---their 
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nrodamatioii,  085— their  answer  to  the 
aemands  of  the  BngUah  ambaaaador, 

OcmiSislon  of  Faith,  the,  Its  aooeptanoe 
by  the  Beformlxig  nobllitr,  !▼.  34— in 
the  Book  of  Oommon  Order,  334— the 
Second,  King's,  or  NegatiTe^  v.  ao6  e< 
«».— the  Westminster  Assembly's.  vL 
401  — adopted  by  the  Parliament  of 
1690,  viL  4S9« 

Oon^nity,  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  1693 


Oo 


it»  ViL  Asj. 
>us,  traditlonsl  Biihop  of  the 


Isles,  L  39X. 

Consangnlmty,  restriction  ot  stretched 

by  the  deisy  and  canon  lawyers,  IL 

"  Oonservator  of  A^ileges,"  olfioe  at,  ilL 

433- 
Consistorial  Oourt^  the,  restored  by  Queen 

Mary,  iv.  9x9— protest  of  the  Assembly 

against  this,  saa 
Constable,  Sir  R. ,  his  aocoont  of  Sussex's 

ravages  in  Scotland,  t.  94. 
Constantine,  a  claimant  for  the  empire  in 

Britain.  L  47. 
Constantine,  JEUng;  killed  by  the  Norse- 
men, L  33a 
Constantine,  III.,  deflaat  of  Norsemen  I7, 

i.  33a— defeated  in  Northumbria,  333 

—becomes  Abbot  of  St  Andrew^  xw, 
Constsntine,  successor  of  Kenneth  ILL, 

L  34CX 
Constantine.  a  leader  of  the  Britons  of 

Strathdyde,  L  38a 
Constantius  Chlorue^   the  recovery  of 

Britain  by.  L  ^x. 
Contentus,  traditiona    Bishop  of   the 

Isles,  L  301. 
Continent^  tne  Scots  religious  houses  on 

tiie,  L  407. 
Conyentides,  Act  against,  yii.  178. 
Convention  of  Royal  Bni^s,  the,  IL  91. 
Convention  Parliament,  see  Parliament 
Conway,  Lord,  forces  under  him,  vi  zoa 

-  -his  defeat  at  Newbum,  303  et  teq. 
Cooking-pots,  ancient  bronse   L  xax  — 

ntenuls,  Roman,  57. 
Cope,  Sir  John,  commands  in  Scotland 

in  Z74S,  vllL  440— his  march  north,  ih. 

<t  asg.— contempt  already  felt  for  him, 

445-HUTival  at  Dunbar,  451— march  to 

iTBstonpans.  45a  —  his  defeat^  453  et 

««.— his  flight,  «s,  AS7. 
Co];)enhagen,  the  stone  implements  in  the 

museum  of,  L  114,  zz8  et  teq. 
Coquet  Island  taken  by  the  Scots,  vL  358. 
Oororedus  Qaldus  of  Buchanan  identmed 

with  Galgacus,  L  za,  note. 
Corchester,  the  Roman  Corstopicum,  L 

ao^  note. 
Corporation,  the  scheme  of  the,  applied 

by  the  Roman  Church  to  the  monastio 

orders,!  394. 
Corporations,  rise,  &c.,  o^  in  Scotland, 

iL  83  <t  ses.— their  early  privileges,  93 


— violssitodee  they  have  vaadieKgaom,  fa 
—  arbltnry  attacks  on  them  onlei 
Ghazlet  IL,  viL  193. 

Corriohle^  the  battle  aC,  iv.  51. 

Cotterel,   Colonel,   forcible    dosiBg   of 
Genend  Assembly  by,  vii.  303. 

Coucy,  Bnguerand  de,  iL  ax. 

Coucy,  Miury  de,  marriage  {of  AleoEsnder 
IL  to,  IL  X7— her  fiunily  and  cfaaractar, 
ao-~st  her  son's  marriage^  *a- 
married  to  John  de  Brienn^  a6. 

Council  of  Z559,  the,  iiL  34o^ts  disre- 
gard  of  the  demands  of  the  Ptotiwfant^ 
350U 

Council  of  Trad^  appointment  of  a,  viiL 
zxa. 

Councils  of  the  Church,  sli^t  regsid 
paid  to  them  in  Scotland,  liL  33a. 

Counties  or  shires,  division  of  the  oobb- 
try  into,  IL  53. 

Court  of  Session,  its  origin,  &&,  iiL  391. 

Courts  Baron,  introduced  by  GromweD, 
vlL  63. 

Courts  of  High  Commission,  the,  v.  441- 

Covenant,  the  First,  ilL  345  cl  $tq.,  v.  906 
tt  seg.— its  authorship,  vL  183— iti 
terms,  z8^— the  signing  of  it,  z86— 
measures  to  secure  adhesion,  it.— ds- 
claratlon  of  the  Aberdeen  BMton 
against  it.  vL  934— penalties  enSordiig 
subscription,  a8o — discussed  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  ^5— signed  by 
Charies  IL,  vlL  z3— ana  again  at  hii 
coronation,  33— burned  by  the  haqg- 
man,  148— Act  al^ijuring  i^  158— dis- 
satiukcUon  of  the  Cameronians  at  iti 
non-adoption,  viL  431. 

Covenanters,  the,  measures  to  secure  ad- 
hesion, vL  z86--their  reception  of  the 
kingfs  commissioner,  189— measnxes  to 
prevent  conveyance  of  stores  into  the 
csstle,  X90— their  demands,  Z93— nego- 
tiations with  the  commissioner,  ib.  d 
Mg.— their  secret  spies  at  Court,  za4-' 
protestation,  Z95— character  of  ueir 
TOoceedings,  Z98— their  knowledge  of 
Hamilton's  secret  instrcctions,  aoi  — 
the  mob  as  their  first  auziliaiy,  ao^ 
measures  to  force  adhesion,  904 — A> 
gyle's  Highlanders,  ib.— their  adhe- 
rents in  the  north,  aos— opposition  in 
Aberdeen,  ao6— their  att^pt  to  gaia 
Huntly.  916  etaeq.  —their  strength  mn 
the  soldiers  trained  in  the  Thirtr 
Years'  War,  317  cX  seg.— seizure  of  their 
munitions  of  war  on  the  seas,  kc,  sao 
tt  S09.— efforts  to  raise  money,  aai— 
measures  regarding  the  AsaemUy  of 
1638,  aa4 — commission  to  Aberdeen, 
333 — struggle  Bgainst  tiie  Qordons,  ^, 
936  €t  teq. — their  blue  ribbon,  348,  note 
—  preparations  of  the  king  against 
them,  355  €i  mq. — seisnre  of  the  foit- 
resses,  356  — forces  assembled,  end 
preparations,  358^reft]se  to  receive  the 
KxagB  pro-ilamation,  359 — their  marek 
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to  Uie  Border,  ib.  —  chaxaoter  of  the  tion,   331  —  nMotiAtions  with   Hour 

Ibroe,  a6i— the  HighlandexB»  iii.->their  moath,  333— hftttle  of  BoihwelLBridge, 

nnmbera,  363—- the  aflkir  with  Lord  333— the  Sanquhar  Deolaxatioa,  344— 

HoUand,  364— encampment  on  Donee  excommimioaie  the  kin^L  335  —  oM- 

Law,  <2iL— attempte  at  mediation,  365  siona  among  them,  kocL  namea  by 

mmiaaionerB  appointed,  366  et  mq.  which  known,  348*  note— the  litecatorp 


— the  pacification  of  Berwick,  367  tt  of  the,  467. 

mq. — lappoaed  scheme  to  eeixe  tneir  Covenanting  party,  ita  decrease  in  the 

leaders,  36o^their  indignation  at  the  Kirk,  Tiii.  306. 

king's  dnpucity,  372— negotiations  with  Oowper,  Bev.  John,  ▼.  361. 

Frsnoe^  a88  et  tea,  —extent  to  which  Oox,  Dr.  straggle  with  Knox  at  Frank* 

the  Farliunentanans  were  in  alliance  fort,  iv.  331. 

with  them,  398  ei  «g.  —their  fbroes  Grab,  his  defence  of  Berwick,  11  379  if 

again  assembled,  30Z— enter  England,  mo. 

fo.— battle  of  Newborn.  ^o»— capture  Craiostone,  combat  of  the,  t.  69. 
Newcastle,  304— their  diinculties,  306  Craig,  John,  y.  46,  47— part  taken  bj 
— >ftirther  socoeeses,  ^9 — ^flrst  suppii-  him  against  the  qoeen.  It.  80— pro- 
cation,  308— treaty  of  ^pon,  300  c(  mq.  claims  the  banns  between  the  qoeen 
— mai^iesto  by  them,  and  Laud's  notes  and  Bothwell,  335— his  defence  of  this 
on  it^  3x1— their  pecuniary  demands,  step,  id.— present  at  the  conference 
^i3«tMg. — ^theconxerenoeUansfexredto  between  Knox  and  Lethington,  ▼.  56, 
London,  316— reception  of  their  com-  61 — Pleader  of  the  Kirk  party,  149— 
missioners,  3x7— popiUaoity  of  their  defection  ol^  333— reboke  to  James  ^, 
preachers  in  London,  id.— the  treats,  v.  383. 
330— measures  against  the  Royalists  in  Grsigengelt,  Oeoige,  t.  ^19. 
the  north,  33X  et  seg.— and  the  weet,  CraigmiUar,  mnroer  of  Mar  in,  UL 
333  ct.M9.— first  suspicions  of  Hon-  its  arohlteetnre,  433— Queen  Maiv  at, 
trose^  and  proceeding  against  him,  iv.  Z7S— contethporazy  account  of  the 

e IX— their  defeat  at  nppermulr.  366—  proceedings  there,  ztq  at  $eq. 

ontrose's  campaign  and  victories,  367  Cnlgphadrio,  vitrified  fort  of;  L  87. 

tt  SC9.— the  cha^  of  selling  the  king,  Cnunond,  Roman  coins  found  at^  1.  59^ 

407  U  scg.- the  **  Engagement,"  4x0—  note— its  importance  under  the  Ro- 

treaty  oonolnded  with  Charles  IL,  vil  mans,  6x 

9  tt  Mg.— "purgation  '*  of  their  army,  Granboume,  Lord,  letter  of  James  VL  to 

x5— removal  of  the  king  to  Dunferm-  him  on  the  Union  project,  v.  405. 

line,  Z5,  i7^Le8lie  in  command,  15-  Grannogea  of  Ireland,  the,  i.   89,  and 

ftirtherpunflcations,  17— their  dedara-  note. 

tion,  x8— day  of  &sting,  xo— evasion  CransUm,  Thomas,  v.  330,  334,  335. 

and  recapture  of  Charles  tL,  3X— the  Cranstdne,  Rev.  Michael,  v.  311. 

report  on  "the  causes  of  Ood's  wrath,"  CrauAird,  the  Earl  of;  president  of  the 

34— the  Resolutloners,  35  et  m?.- the  Estates,  his  character.  vlL  303— ao- 

Remonstranta,  38  — their  "snppUca-  count  ofthe  torturing  of  Neville  Payne, 

tion"  to  Charles  IL,  133- measures  049,  note— his  account  of  debate  as  to 

against  them,  X57— the  iSectlon  Act,  form  of  Church  government,  435,  note 

^— the  Mile  Act,  x6o— the  Court  of  — ^in  the  Assemb^  of  X690,  437. 


_     Commission,  x6x  —  quartering,  Crauftud,  Thomas,  his  account  of  the 

&c,  of  troops  on  taem,  169— Insurrec-  interview  between  the  queen  and  Dam- 

tion  in  the  west,  X70  et  teg.— their  de-  ley  at  Glasgow,  iv.  X83,  367  et  mq.— 

Cast  at  Rullion  Green,  x  71— executions  notices  ofl  in  the  casket  letters,  35^- 

which  followed,  175— employment  of  his  examination  before  the   English 

tortorflL  ib. — system  of  lawburrows,  Council,  449— his  position,  &c,  ib.— 

Z76  —  the  Indujgenoe,  X77  —  the  Act  his  evidence  in  fml,  450  et  Mg.— de- 

aoainst  conventicles,  278- opposition  nounces  Lethington,  v.  8— captures 

or  the  violent  to  the  Indnlgenoe,  and  Dombarton  GasueL  33  et  Mg.— his  pre- 

letters  of  Intercommonlng,  X87 — em-  vious  career  as  soldier,  id.,  note, 

idoyment  of  the  Hlghlandhost  afaJnst  Crawar,  Paul,  a  Hussite,  martyrdom  of, 

them,  x88— tests,  fta,  Z9x— forfutores  IL  m^. 

and  fines,  193- of  the  west,  their  Crawford,  Lord,  a  member  ofthe  Roman- 
haunts,  JccL,  S3Z  et  aeg.— their  proda-  .  ist  party,  iv.  ix— at  Queen  Mary's  mar- 
mation  at  Rutheiglen,  333— battle  of  riage,  X3x— elgns  the  band  tat  her,  377, 
Drnmdog  or  Loudon  Hill,  333  et  sag.—  note. 

ita  efltet  in  increasing  their  numbers,  Crawford,   Lord,   one  of  the  Jury  on 

a36-^oroe  sent  against  them,  id.—  Gowrle^  v.  333- a  Popish  convert 

dissensions  among  themselves,  337 —  393. 

disunion  caused   by  the   arrival  of  Crawford,  Lord,  viL  x66. 

Welch,  030  —  the  Hamilton  Declsn>  Crawford,  the  Master  of,  v.  4sa 
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Crawford  Moor,  gold  fonneily  fonad  on, 
ili  445- 

Cnwniid,  fhe  Bail  at  bond  with  DonglUL 
iL  ^aa,  436— attacks  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  ^a6— oontest  with  the  OgU- 
\ie8,  and  his  death,  497. 

Orawftud,  David,  his  'Memoln  of  the 
Aflkirs  of  Scotland,'  ▼.  14,  note. 

Creech,  the  Laird  ot,  !▼.  145. 

Creel-housea,  Highland,  L  949. 

Creiohton,  Captain,  aeootmt  of  Dthdel 
by,  viL  X74,  note. 

Creeaingham  appointed  Treasurer  of  Soot- 
land,  iL  Z78,  XTO,  z8o,  zoo— killed  at  the 
battle  of  8Urliur,z9x. 

Cressy's  Chorch  History,  list  of  British 
saints,  in,  i.  z8o,  notei 

Crichton,  Sir  William,  Chanoellor  nnder 
James  IL,  IL  4x3 —rivalry  with  Sir 
Alexander  Livin^ton,  4za— compact 
between  them,  4x5— execntion  of  the 
Douglases,  4x6— strngsle  with  Donglas, 
4az>-narrow  escape  nom  the  latter, 

Clinton,  Robert,  queen's  advocate,  iv. 
157— Appears  for  the  proseontion  at 
BothweU's  trial,  aza 

Cilohton,  W.,  a  Jesuit  agent  v.  992. 

Crichton  Osstle,  captured  by  Donf^MB, 
ii  429— its  anmitecture,  435. 

Criehtons,  the,  their  straggle  with 
Huntly  in  the  north,  vL  909  <t  »eq.— 
the  burning  of  Frendiaught^  szz— pro- 
ceedings against  them,  s2»-4lieir  nU, 
ib.  §tMq, 

Crighton,  moderator  of  the  Assembly  of 

169a,  Vli  4«2. 

Grinaa  Canal,  geological  interest  of  its 

district,  L  8z,  note^ 
Cro,  croo,  or  kro,  ths^  in  the  laws  of  the 

Brets  and  Soots,  ii  63. 
Cromarty,  Lord,  tried  at  London,  viii 

497- 

'}romda]fl^  deftet  of  the  Highlanders  at, 
viL  39X. 

CromwelL  Sir  Oliver,  his  reception  of 
James  vL.  v.  369. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  at  Marston  Moor,  vi. 
369  and  note— Ids  defeat  of  Hamilton 
at  Preston,  4zz— march  to  Edinburgh, 
and  terms  imposed,  4x3— conferences 
with  Aigylo,  4Z4— advance  into  Scot- 
land, viL  Z4— Leslie's  podtion  before 
Edinburgh  •sx—skimishee  there,  ift. 
—retreats  to  Dunbar,  93— battle  of 
Dunbar,  94  U  sag.— his  answer  to  the 
preachet^  30— his  liberality  to  the 
deivy,  ib.  —surrender  of  Boinbnrrii 
OasUe,  39— march  to  Perth,  40— vic- 


oC  the  revenue,  58— abolitkm  of 
^f^ty,  59— attempt  to  intvodi 
tern  of  rsglstraaon,   69  — 
VMted,  63,  74— Conrto  Bano, 
postal  commnnioation,  63— 
regarding  the  Church,  64  «( 
pMition  and  inHoence  in  Beotind,  73 
—his  toiUesses  dismantled,  143. 

Cronan  or  Crinin,  Abbot  of  DnnkeUt  L 
398. 

Cross,  thfl^  on  the  senlptured  stonsi^  L 
Z4& 

Croasrsffuel,  selsnre  of  Abbej  kadt  If 
OsssiBs,  iv.  38. 

Crown,  Act  of  Pariisment  of  17^3  te 
settlement  0^  viiL  99. 

Crown  JewelS|  transactions  reganlii 
them  nnder  Morton.  &cl,  t.  153  d«>f 

Crown  matrimonial,  nismsalons  r^psd- 
ing  its  being  centered  on  the  Dhvbb, 
iiL  99Z— Dsnley's  demand  of  ft,  991: 

Culbleen,  the  battle  oC  iL  393. 

Culdees,  the,  at  Dunkeld,  L  977,  393^ 
oriffin  of  the  name,  <&,  note  — not 
under  an  episcopate,  396— questien  ss 
to  whether  they  were  a  ] 
997— their  M<mliaiities, 
tsation  of  ineir  endowmeni 
Scdochs  among  them,  <&.- 
tion  as  to  their  age,  40Z  end 
name  at  one  time  a  term  of 
409— use  made  of  them  in  the  Pies* 
byteiian  controversy,  fh.  —  Ebnrft 
account  of  them.  404,  ]iote>-tlMlr 
struggle  against  ihe  Bonan  Chimin 

Ciuan,  ifiwg,  death  ol^  L  338. 
CnUodraTthe  battle  ot,  ^^489  §t  s^l— 

the  sUeoed  cruelties  alter  1^  499  dsK 
Culsean  Castlsu  Brereton's  aceoimfc  d, 

ViL  XO& 
Cumberland,  the  Duke  o^  hit  ium» 

ments  sgunst  the  Pretender,  ylSL  487 


tory  at  W^oester,  41— pad^cation  of 
Scotland,  45— indemnity,  47  d  sag. — 
treaty  with  Ancyle.  48  — closing  of 


tt  «g.— measures  for  union,  59— estab- 
liahmant  of  f^  trade,  54— collection 


—forces  and  movements,  469^  the  v^ 
suit  from  Derby,  475~~4eoaptar8s  XjKh 
lisle,  477- returns  to  London,  A.— Us 
chaneter,  fta ,  489— enten  Rootlsnil. 
489— halt  at  Nairn,  and  plan  to  sv> 
prue  the  enemy.  489^-i»oatioa  at  Oal- 
loden,  488— the  DatUe  of  CnllodsB,  490 
d  sagL— his  alleged  craeltles  aftor  n, 
499 — rewards  oontered  on  bin.  4K 

Clunbeiland,  given  up  to  the  boots^  L 
336— ovemm  by  WsJlaoe^  iL  19$. 

"Cumbernauld Band,"  thei  vL  331. 

Cumbria  or  Csmbila,  the  dittilet  known 
as,  L  337^-di^)oined  from  SooUaad, 
387— enrxendered  by  Maleohn  lY.,  444. 

Cumbria  or  Strathclvde,  see  Stznthdysa 

Cnmmenos  Albas,  his  woric  on  Si  0»- 
lumbs.  L  955. 

Cunningham,  Qabriel,  modmtar  of  the 
Assembly  of  1600^  vlL  439^ 

Onnningham,  Booen,  iv.  sxa 

Cunningham,  'Vnniam,  iv.  1x9. 

Cunninghams  of  Hftk^t;,  lender  of  the 
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OnceronlaBi^  tUL  i&i->the  oliaige  of 
bribery  agtiamt  him,  180. 185. 
Oipv.  reeaptnjred  hf  the  Boota»  U.  395— 
triue  te  lieiiuu  «^  after  17x5^  VUL 

Ountee,  tb^  under  Ghariee  IL,  yVL 
xd&f  z97'4oeir  position  In  the  western 
SAiies^  3x9— the  "nbbUng**  of  them. 


Cm,  Blifltbetfa,  semmt  to  Qneen  Ifary, 

T.  164. 

Oony,  BiT  Pieroe,  kOled  at  battle  of 
Lugi,iL  35. 

Ooisingorexoommnnication,  power  given 
to  the  Ohnzoh,  hj,  UL  4x6— example  of 
one,  3Z&— how  ngudta  in  later  times. 


Oaere^  Lord,  negotiations  with  Albany, 
ilL  xoo^  xoo— inroad  Into  Bootland,  X03 
— ceport  of  scene  between  Albany  and 
the  Oooneil  fkom.  xo8->his  vlotory  at 
Bolway  Moss,  183— sheltered  hy  the 
Botdereis,  t.  99. 

Daiisle  Ghnnh,  its  andiiteetore^  tIL  zos. 

Dalganio,  George,  his  disooreiles,  yH  9a 

Dalgleish,  George,  one  of  the  mnrderars 
of  Daniley,  ir.  xST-'the  casket  letters 
tBond  in  his  possession,  95s— his  eze- 
ention,  357. 

Dalkeith,  remoral  of  the  Privy  OoonoU 
to,  ▼.  Z75— Osstle,  seised  by  the  Gore- 
nanters,  vL  957. 

DaMada,  a  Idiu^m  so  called,  both  in 
Ireland  and  Bootlsnd,  L  906— that  in 
Seothmd,  907.  sSo^  986— that  in  Ire- 
land, 986~tnxows 
Irehaid,989. 


off  snldection  to 


Dairy,  delbat  of  Brace  at,  tL  940.  951. 

Daliymple^  Sir  John,  one  of  tiie  com- 
missioners to  William  IIL,  rli  994— 
sospieioos  attscMng  to  him.  996,  303 
—-his  ehaiaoter,  and  hatred  to  mm, 
3p6--proposals  for  the  settlement  of 
ue  Ghnnh,  335— raooeedings  of  Far^ 
liament  against  him,  336— exempted 
1t€m  Jaoomte  indemnity,  347— his  con- 
nection with  the  Massacre  of  Glen- 
coe,  308  9t  MQL,  40a  tt  S09.— fteling 
against  him  in  connection  with  it,  407 
—his  letters  on  Uke  satjeoti  i&i— the 
parliamentary  inooiiy  prompted  main- 
I?  by  hatred  to  mm,  ^00— oensnrod  by 
Paxnamenti  4x0— -his  dcoerminatlon  as 
to  the  Assorsnce  Oath,  Ac,  454— 
notioea  of  William  Paterson  by,  VllL 
16,  note  —  prqjeot  oi,  regaiding  the 
urr  of  the  Scots  troops,  zoa 

DalaeL  General  Thomas,  his  detlaat  of 
the  Oorenasters  at  Bnllion  Green,  viL 
Z79— his  prerioos  career  and  character, 
X73— Haekston  eramined  beftne  him. 

Dame],  Oaptain,  tUL  331. 

Damien,  anendunan,  satire  of  Dunbar 

OB.1i£98& 


Daneing;  dannneiations  oi^  by  Knox,  It. 

57- 

Danes,  innsions  by  fhe,  in  the  time  of 
the  Oonqneror,  L  374— traditional  con- 
nection of  the  sccuptored  stones  with 
them,  X43— or  Norsemen,  see  Norse- 
meiL 

Daniel,  W.,  one  of  Shazp'a  mnrderen, 
vlL  9x8. 

Danish  towen,  the  so-called,  I  gtttiea. 

Darien,  ita  proposed  ooloniiistion  bj  the 
Afiicsn  Company,  tUL  40— Interest 
always  attached  to  the  Isuimna,  4X— 
eqnipment  and  ibrce  of  the  first  expe- 
dition, 49— secret  elementa  of  fkllnre 
^  't»  43— ita  internal  ornnlsstion,  44 
—dissensions  snd  Jealouttes  among  the 
colonists.  Ak— claimed  by  Spain,  4c— 
parallel  between  the  oolonlats  and  uie 
Doccsneers^  47:— eeixore  and  condem- 
nation of  one  of  their  crews  by  the 
Spaniards,  th.  — measures  of  retalia- 
tion,  48— appeal  by  Spain  to  the  Brit- 
ish QoTernment,  i&— hostile  attitude 
of  the  American  colonies  49— neglect 
to  provide  for  communication,  dec., 
with  Scotland,  50— scarcity  and- dis- 
ease^ ib.,  5z— the  first  colonists  depart^ 
and  theu  ikto.  5X— eecond  expedition, 
•9  9t  S09.— and  third,  53— rumours  of 
disaster,  <b.— forces  sent  out  under 
Oampbell  ot  Ftnab,  despondency  in  the 
settlements  54 — conduct  of  the  clcivy- 
men,  u— its  disastrous  efltots,  56— 
prsnizatlons  of  the  Spaniards  agslnst 
It^  fbi— defeat  of  the  Soanlaids,  57— 
craitolation  to  theee,  m.— feelings  of 
indignation  in  Scotland,  58. 

Darien  Scheme^  the,  see  African  Gom- 
pany. 

Darnley,  first  meeting  of;  with  Queen 
Msry,  It.  xo6— his  descent  and  antece- 
dente,  ib.— his  marriage,  xax— created 
King  of  the  Scota,  X93— declaration  of 
the  Protestant  lords  against  this.  Hb.— 
refkissl  of  IBngiand  to  acknowledge  his 
titie,  X94  tt  MflL— his  chsracter,  X37— 
growing  estrangement  of  the  queen, 
to.— a  party  to  the  band  for  Risdo's 
murder,  X4x— and  to  that  fbr  bringing 
back  the  exiled  lords,  x^3— the  murder 
of  BLbIo,  X45  tt  »iq. — IAb  demeanour 
after  It^  x48--proc]amations,  149— the 
queen's  change  of  tonei  159  et  aig.— his 
treachery  to  his  confederates,  X59— 
alienation  of  the  queen,  <&— proposes 
tsUng  refbge  in  France^  z6x— propoeals 
Ibr  dlToroing  him,  X79  §t  aig:— absent 
at  the  baptiinn  of  the  prince,  i8x— his 
illness,  snd  remoral  to  Glasgow,  i&— 
the  band  for  his  murder.  189 — the 
queen's  Tlslt  to  him,  183— nis  removal 
to  Klric-of-Fleld,  X84— the  persons  im- 
mediately engaged,  187— his  murder, 
x8o  et  tpg.— aspect  of  the  palace,  &&, 
after  it»  X93— piaoards  denouncing  th« 
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boilal,  198— the  iwlhiwiiwii  to  bim  In 
th>  eyket  ]eUai«»  9S5  ^  wg.  !»««■— 
cueittian  of  tlM  nbocdimito  miiidoi^ 
en*  357— Cniwfogd'y  evidanee  m  to  the 
qvaen's  wiifwwtlon  with  faim  at  GU«- 

DarteuKnC,  Lord,  tbo  queen's  letter  to 
the  Ajmemblj  of  1713  aigned  Iqr,  viiL 
33a. 

Daanef  on  eiudent  Soots  iBii8ie»  wfL  9S, 


a.  lift 


DsTftd  I.,  fiNmdliig  of  the  Soots  taishqp- 
lics  1^,  L  4x8,  note— his  secession,  496 
-^iis  residence  at  the  Bnc^ish  Goort, 
sad  its  efliBctL  497— rerolt  and  snl^ 
gatton  of  the  Maonnor  of  Bool  Uk— 
yields  homage  to  Bnglsnd  as  Bail  of 
Huntingdon,  4a9-'war  and  trea^  with 
Stephen,  435— inTssion  of  Bngiand,  ift. 
U  aig.— battle  of  the  Standard.  439  et 
Mg.--lds  death,  4^0— reUgioas  foimda> 
tions  I7  him,  4^  z— his  ordmanoes,  iL  5^ 
6x,  60— the  Bogiam  ICiOestatem  aserind 
to  him,  58, 78, 80— germ  of  Jnzr  trial  in 
his  laws,  66— Jaws  regsrding  ""flj^g, 
69— and  poor  soitors.  7o-4ennd  re- 
fjmwttirt^  £lg  n«afng  tos  Bladc  Bood, 

Dam  IL  (BraeeX  his  aecession  snd  oor- 
onatlon,  iL  309-^egenoj  of  Bandolph, 
3Z0— remotred  to  Pan%  316— retoms  to 
bootland.  304— invasion  of  nsngimnH^  ^ 
—his  dereat  and  capture,  <&.— removed 
to  theiTower,  ^30— negotiations  with 
him,  43X— baxgamfor  hui  release,  33a  et 
aig.— his  oondact  after  his  retam  to 
Scotland,  337— death  of  hie  qaeen,  and 
marriage  toKargaret  Logic,  io.  tt  mq.— 
proposes  the  son  of  Edward  IIL  as  nis 
soeoessor,  938— secret  sgreement  with 
Edward  IIL,  339— measnres  of  Parlia- 
menta  to  check  the  royal  prerogatiTe, 
xfx  et  atg.— expedition  into  the  High- 
umda,  and  his  death,  349— nominal  snb- 
mission  of  the  West  fiOghknds,  388. 

David,  Eail  of  Crawftud,  the  '^Tiger 
Esri,"  11438. 

David,  Earl  of  Hnntingdon,  daims  cf  his 
descendants  to  the  crown,  li  137. 

David,  Lord  of  Cambria,  L  39x 

Davidson,  Sir  A.,  killed  st  Harlaw,  ii. 

394* 

Davison,  Secretary,  sent  as  ambassador 
after  ue  Buthven  Bald,  r.  z8o,  197  et 
jeg.— and  on  the  execnnon  of  Oowrie, 
933— aoooont  of  Arran  and  his  countess, 
998— and  of  the  king,  999— picture  of 
the  Countess  of  Oowrie,  938— his  letter 
suggesting  the  sssassinatum  of  Queen 
Mary.  v.  957. 

Dead,  disposal  of,  in  prehistoric  times,  L 
X05. 

Dead  Man's  Angel,  in  the  ceremony  of 
incremation,  i.  109. 

*  Dean  of  Usmore's  Book,'  the,  liL  496^ 


Genenl,  iriL^n 

Debatcable  Land.  theilL  144. 

Dee^  andentMdeBBOwiyS^ 

DeAnsiva 
to,  a  i8i. 

DedEbe;  a<^wwint  of 
by,  ViiL  Z43— <m  the  null  sun  Act,  !«& 
note— on  the  firat  vote  on  the  UaioB. 
Z53,  note— acooont  of  the  oothnak  ia 
Oiiigow,  158,  nato---on  the  BqoivakBl, 
z6o— account  of  the  sixivnl  of  Ao  Bgoi- 
vslent,  909^  notOL 

DeiTs  Dyke,  the,  L  91. 

Delaware^  Lord,  r.  107. 

<  Delicis  Foetunm  SeotanDDB,'  titeu  vl. 
81. 

Demoniacal  possession,  tiie  «*<h'^i^imi  eC 


viL  xz6ctseg. 
Denmster,  on  Gooige  VlihBi^  fiL  9S7*  end 

nolei 
Denmark,  Joins  the  Holy  Catholif  f  issgw, 

liL  56-4he  king  a  snitar  to    ~ 

Mary.  Iv.  98— BothweQ  in,  464  et  j 
De  Quhicys,  hmds  in  Scotlsiid    ~ 

by,  iL  314. 
Derby,  srrival  of  tt»  Pwtendeg  a^  v9l 

46^--the  retreat  ihnn  it^  469^  474. 
Dermod,  King,  L  947. 
De  Boa,  Wm.,  sommoned  to  the 

of  Buons  at  Noiham,  iL  xr 

Khiff  Edward's  superioiity,! 

ofUadaim,  196. 
Derwentwater,  the  Earl  0^  rising  in  ztx^ 

ViiL  995— his  trial,  334— hia  ftTfcntini^ 

3361 
Devergoil,  descent  of  BsUol  fttn»  fi.  srf 

—and  of  Oomyn.  199^ 
De  Witt  the  piunter  of  tiio 

portrait!,  viiL  536. 
Dicaledona^a  branch  of  the  Plcti^  L  4^ 
Dickson.  David,  viL  336  —  one  of 

commissioners  to  Abeideen,  vL 

Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  163^ 

•73- 
Dignities,  rise  snd  peculiaritiea  o^  vndcr 

the  feudal  system,  L  358  et  sig. 
Diocesan  bishops,  nnknown  in  the  eaity 

St^otB  GhurelL  L  396  c(  seg. 
Diocletian  and  the   fortune-tdkr,  the 

story  ot,  L  9x3,  349^  notei 
Diodoro^  Sicnlns,  supposed  reSerenoe  to 

Arthmni  Oon  by,  L  53,  note. 
Dion  Csssius,  his  history,  L  37. 
Directory  for  Public  Worship^  the  Wert- 

minster  Assembly's,  vL  399,  395  tt  m§, 
Dirleton  Castle,  the  ruins  o1^  u.  99^  ax^ 

note— captured  by  Bdwarl  L,  199. 
Discipline,   eifoTto  Ibr  ite      ^ 


1716,  &C.,  vUL  388L 
Disinherited  banms,  the,  their  datni,  4a., 

on  Sootlsnd,  iL  3x1  et  mq. 
Divine  ri^t^  doctrme  of,  unknown  in  ftn- 

dal  times,  L  43a 
Divorce,  state  of  the  law  o^  at  tiie  tiaie 

of   Bothwell'a    abdnctian    of 

Mary,  iv.  9x8. 
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Don,  dcftnistion  oi;  In  AberdMn,  hf 

Hontrosey  tL  947. 
Domaitlo  srchitecture,  early,   tL   96— 

ntexuils,  ancient  bronw,  L  xaz. 
Domnal  or  Donald,  King  of  Stnfhdyde, 

L  98x. 
Domna],  hia  rlotoiy  at  Maoh  Bath,  L  agx, 

Dona^IIL,  King,  L  34a 

Donald  IV.,  klDed  bj  the  Danea,  L  331. 

Donald  Ballooh,  rebellion  ot,  aninat 
James  I.,  11.  403— <the  seoond\  manr- 
reotion  of,  agunst  Jamea  IIL,  ul.  a. 

Donald  Bane,  reign  0^  L  38c 

Donald  Broo,  Kins  of  the  Scots,  1.  390— 
his  defeat  at  Mach  Bath,  In  Ireland, 

Donald  Dnn,  rebellion  and  subjugation 
of;  lit  64*  65. 

Donald  Oorme,  death  of.  lU.  175. 

Donald  of  the  Isles,  claims  the  earldom 
of  Boss,  IL  309— his  defeat  at  Harlaw, 
393— snbdned  by  James  L,  409,  403. 

Doomsday-book,  on,  L  35a,  and  note. 

Dorset,  tne  Barl  of,  on  the  death  of 
Prince  Henir,  ▼.  388. 

"  Dorsum  BritannuB,"  the  old  name  for 
the  Grampians,  L  xc 

Douglases,  lawsuit  or  the,  appealed  to 
Edward  I.,  ii  x6o— the  funUy  0^  X85— 
the  head  Joins  Wallace,  io.  — their 
lands  in  Kngland,  3x3— their  alleged 
pretensions  to  the  crown  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Bobert  II.,  34>— origin  and  se- 
cret of  thetr  power,  4x&— their  alliances, 
Ac.  with  royalty,  4x8— their  possible 
dauns  to  the  tluone,  4x9— weakening 
of  their  power,  43X— struggle  between 
them  and  James  IL.  494  €t  mo.— feuds 
between  them  ana  lae  Hamiltons 
during  minority  of  James  V.,  ill.  89— 
ravafipng  of  their  lands  by  Hertford, 
935--Hde8ecratlon  of  their  tombs,  936. 

Douglas,  Lord  James,  surrenders  to  the 
E^llsh,  IL  187— Joms  Bruce,  953— the 
"  Douglas  Larder,"  ib.  —  at  Bannock- 
bum,  965  — invasion  of  England  by, 
98x— and SAnin.  9o8~his deatii,3o8. 

Doufflas,  the  Earl  of,  defiBated  at  JBLalldon 
Hill,  u.  3X7^xald  into  England,  353  tt 

Douglas,  the  Earl  of,  invasion  of  Eng^d 

under,  ii  350— batUe  of  Otterbum,  360 

et  aff.— his  death  there,  363. 
Douglas,  the  Earl  of;  captores  Dunbar 

Castle,  IL  378— defeated  and  wounded 

at  Homildon  HID,  379— Joins  in  the 

plot  sgainst  Bothesay,  380. 
Douglas,  the  Barl  of;  in  alllaneo  with 

Hotspur,  iL  389. 
Douglas,  the  Earl  ofl  his  death  at  the 

commencement  of  James  IL's  reign,  IL 

414* 
Douglas,  the  Earl  of,  and  his  brother, 

executed  under  James  II. ,  it  41  <. 

Donglaa,  the  Earl  of,  his  bond  with 


Gmwfknd  snd  Boss,  IL  499— pilgrimage 
to  Bom&  494— his  slanrnter,  49^ 

Douglas,  the  ESarl  of,  continued  stro^le 
with  the  ]dn&  IL  4flo-4efeated,  and 
flees,  4«>— f oneitore  or  his  estates,  ib. 
— inmes  Scotland,  43?--«  puty  to 
treaty  for  partition  or  Scotland,  433— 
taken  prisoner,  and  enters  *  monastoy, 
!▼.  499. 

Douglas,  Ardilbald,  made  Duke  of  Toor- 
aine,  iL  4x7. 

Douglas,  Sir  Archibald,  ambassador  to 
France,  iL  318— tnvades  England,  350. 

Douglas,  Arouoald,  ir.  X54— emisaary  U> 
Morton  as  regards  Darnley's  muxder, 
x89— language  to  the  English  Court  re- 
garding Queen  Msry,  ▼.  953. 

Douglas.  Catherine,  her  aevotlon  to 
James  I.,  IL  408. 

Douglaa,  Oavin,  liL  94- -his  poems.  4x0. 

Dou^as,  George,  outlawed  for  Bliao's 
murder,  iv.  xs9— excepted  fhm  the 
pudon,  x8x. 

Dou^as,  Sir  George  and  Archibald,  raid 
into  Scotland  under,  ilL  x53->retums 
to  Scotland,    xoo  — on  the  national 


a93— relations  or  Henry  VIII.  with, 

;«J7. 

Donglaa^  George^  becomes  a  partisan  of 
Queen  Marys,  It.  36|-— removed  fh>m 
the  castle^  365-— Joins  neron  her  escape, 
367— aooompimies  hertn  herflight  fh>m 


Langride,37s. 
»ouglas.  Jo 


Douglas,  John,  Archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, v.  75. 

Dou^das,  Lady,  the  keeper  of  the  queen 
in  Xocbleven,  Iv.  36X. 

Douglaa,  Lord,  one  of  the  commlssioneni 
to  treat  for  peace,  vL  967. 

Douglas,  Margaret,  the  Flair  Maid  of  Gal- 
loway, iL  49X— mairied  to  the  Earl  of 
Douglaa,  499. 

DouglaiB,  Maigaret,  Countess  of  Lennox, 
Damley's  mother,  ir.  xo6. 

Douglas,  Marjory,  marriage  of  Bothesay 
to,  iL  378. 

Douglas,  Bobert,  an  alleged  grandson  of 
Queen  Mary's,  !▼.  363.  viL  39,  note- 
commissioner  to  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, vL  48x— his  sermon  at  Charles  II.'s 
coronanon,  vlL  39  — appointed  with 
Sharp  as  representative  of  the  Presby- 
terlana,  X99— correspondence  between 
them.  X30— his  indignation  at  Sharp's 
treacnery,  134 --his  character,  X35, 
note. 

Douglas.  Sir  William,  iL  39«— murder  of 
Sir  Alexander  Bainswr  oy.  sad  his 
after-fkte,  ib.  396--«t  Neville's  Cross, 
397— recovers  Teviotdale,  35a 

Douglas,  William,  Lord,  IL  49X— stmgglt 
with  Cilchton,  ib.  —  mairled  to  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,  499. 
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DouglM,   Willy,    the   agent  In  Qneen 

Maiy'B  escape,  iv.  366-Hifter-noticea  of 

him,  i&.,  not6--aooompaDiea  her  in  her 

flight  trim  Langslde^  375. 
Douglas,  General,  exempted  from  Jaoo* 

bite  indenmity,  tIL  347. 
Doufl^,  the  Dnke  oi;  foroes  laiied  hj, 

in  1715,  Till.  •74« 
Douglas  Oastle,  captnred  by  James  IL 

iL  4a8--oocnpied  by  the  OoyenantarB, 

vi.  357. 
Doune  Castle,  plot  for  removing  James 

VL  to,  r.  185. 
Drailtan  Castle,  taken  by  Morton,  ▼.  167. 
Drazholm  Castle,  death  of  Bothwell  in. 

It.  468. 
Drenz,  the  Oonnt  de,  marriaoe  of  Alex- 

ander  IIL  to  his  daoghter,  u.  4a. 
Drift,  question  of  archnologloal  deposits 

in  the,  L  8x,  xx8. 
Drowning,  modes  of  death  by,  vlL  953. 
Draidical  stones,  so-called,  1.  8a,  note^ 

Dnldism,  aimgoM  as  the  early  religion 
of  Sootland,  L  009— the  modem  ao- 
oonnts  of  it,  azo — the  evidence  on 
which  these  rest,  axz  tt  909. 

Dram  Albin,  the  old  nsme  of  the  Gram- 
pians, L  17. 

Dramolog;  see  London  HilL 

Drommond,  Earl  of  Perth,  vii.  aSz— 
proceedings  of  the  Estates  against,  998 
tt  aig.— anempt  to  arrest,  viiL  959— 
in  Z7Z5,  958 — attempt  on  Edinburgh 
Casus  by,  975— forfeited,  3^8— Joins 
the  Pretender.  444— at  Prestonpans. 
454— Jealousy  between  him  and  lioia 
George   Murray,   464  —  at    Cnlloden, 

Drummond.  Lady  Margaret,  mistress  of 

James  IV.,  UL  8z. 
Drommond,  servant  to  Damley,  Iv.  198. 
Drommond,  Lord,  one  of  the  qoeen's 

P«ty»  *▼•  377.  note- 
Dmmniond,  murder  ol^   by  the  Mao- 

Gregots,  tL  24. 
Dmmmond,  General,  viL  69. 
Drammond  of  Hawthomden,  his  poems, 

viLSz. 
Drommond,  Mr,  measures  urged  for  de- 

foneo  of  Edinburgh  in  X74S,  viiL  443, 

447* 
Dmmmond,  Lord  John,  French  force 

landed  uzider,  In  Z7^5,  vliL  473. 
Drammond  <tf  Balhaldv   Joins  daver- 

house,  vli.  36a^Jacointe  emlssaiy  to 

ftanee,  Z74sr.  vUi  433-  ^     . 

Dmmmond,  Captain,  suinKised  piracy 

and  murder  oL  viii.  zo^subsoquent 

rumours  regarding  him,  xoj. 
Drummonds,  the^  in  the  rismg  of  Z7i5^ 

vilL  957. 
DrummoBsy  Muir  or  Culloden,  the  battle 

ott  viiL  489  et  mq. 
Dmmwhaasel,  the  Laird  of,  v.  Z35. 
"Drunken  Parliament "  the,  viL  15^ 


Dnny,  Boberfc|  account  of  O^itetai  Dram- 
mond bj,  viiL  xoS. 

Drarf,  Sir  W.,  report  of  oonvenstliaB 
between  Mumjand  thoqnaen,  ir.  364, 
note— account  of  attennut  ait  escape 
36c— attempts  at  madianfln,  ▼•  ^  77 
—mice  procured  by  him, 
to  bring  over  Grange,  fto., 
mands  the  foirce  sent  agai 
borgh  Castle,  i9o—«uggBS«) 
Ma^B  murder  to  him,  957. 

Drustk  first  King  of  tiie  Fictk  L  98 

Drybuigh,   Monastery  of^  moiidBd 
David  L,  L  449— dealioyed,  iL 
andaain,iiL  ^8. 


pryburm,  the  Abbot  ot,  t.  135,  z6^ 

lysdaieL  James,  *  retainer  *t  Xodi- 
leven,  iv.  367,  note. 


DiysdauL  James,  *  retainer  *t 
leven,  iv.  367,  note. 

Dublla.  Norse  kingdom  in,  L  399^  iL  96. 

Du£  King,  his  death,  L  338. 

Dam  Angus,  seised  by  Junes  L,  IL  40a. 

Duilus,  Cord,  in  Z7zs.  vUL  aw. 

Dambarton,  the  capital  of  Biafiidydc^ 
L  Z83— its  capture  by  the  BaaEmis  and 
Picu^  980— Oastle,sarrBnderedtoQaeeB 
Mary,  iv.  86— march  of  Qaeen  Mary 
for,  379— ita  capture  by  GraoAud,  v. 
39  at  aig:  — ita  effect  on  the  qnen't 
canse,  j6— governorship  conliBcred  m 
Esm<  Stewart.  170  — jelsed  by  thi 
CovenanterB,  vi  95^  307* 

DumlHea,  taken  by  Biiioe,  IL 
break  against  the  Union  a^ 
loyalist  demonstrations  in,  Z7Z5,  970 
—threatened  by  the  Jaoobttes^ 
994— loyaltv  ot  in  Z74i  4: 
butions  levied  by  the  rebels 

Dunallshaig;  the  boxs^  or  Pici 
at^  L  99. 

Dunaveri^  Castle,  ita  capture  bj  Jsbsb 
lY.,  ilL  58,  notsw 

Dunbar  Castle,  taken  by  Edward  L,  IL 
170— aiege  of.  by  the  Engliah,  394— 
betrayed,  but  retaken,  376— b^ra^ed 
to  England .  liL  98— eonditums  of  treaty 
regarding  it,  so- evacuated  tgr  the 
French,  and  fortified  by  Jamea  v.,  Z73 
at  aef.— fli^t  of  Mary  and  Danky  to^ 
after  Binio's  murder,  iv.  155- ooih 
fetred  on  Bothwell,  Z64— <)aeen  Msiy 
carried  by  Bothwell  to^  9x7  — tbafr 
flizht  to,  9^5. 

Dunbar,  the  Mttle  of;  vlL  94  d  aq. 

Dunbar,  Biahop  of  Aberdeen,  liL  zx6. 

Dunbar,  the  Earl  oi;  invasion  of  &ig> 
land  under,  iL  359. 

Dunbar,  the  Eari  oL  inpnmlitm  of  dis- 
orders <m  the  Border  m.  vL  19. 

Dunbar,  Lady  Elisabeth,  n.  378. 

Dunbar,  the  poems  0^  liL  4x9— editioB 
printed  by  Ghepman,  49^  note— his 
attack  on  Damien,  a86w 

Dunbar,  Sheriff  of  Moray,  v.  99a 

DunbUne.  bishopric  of;  foonasiL  L  449 
the  Bishop  ot.  Queen  Mary's  mstme* 
tiona  to  him  as  her  envoy  to  VraBei 
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imrding  bar  nuurlaet,  !▼.  aa9-4ti9  Dnnldxk,  the  acquisition  oi;  by  Oo»> 

B&hop  oi;  U2ider  JaauB  VL,  bis  dlffl-  well,  vlL  «a 

cnltieSf&eL,  ▼.  459Sts«gL  Don  Mscsniaohslxi,  vltrlHed  fiurt  oC  L  87, 

Donean,  Kins,  bu  reim  and  death,  L  88. 

34J  €t  seg.— the  son  of  a  Coldee  abDot»  Dunnadeer,  Titrifled  finrt  of;  L  87. 

J98.  Dnnnechtaii  or  NechtaiuMnere^  ue  battle 

Dnnean,  Klsc^  son  of  Maloobn  Canmon^  o^  L  aSa. 

L  385.  Duimottar,  reeaptored  bj  the  Boots,  IL 

Dnnoan  Laidena,   the  Lament  o(  ilL  334— caxirlng  ofT  of  the  BModiA  tnm, 

4aa  yti.  149— the  Covenanting  pnsOTers  at, 

Duncanson,  Mi^jor,  bis  connection  with  971  tt  teg.— Ihe  Whigs'  Tanlt  shown 

the  Massacre  of  Glenooe^  vli.  404.  there^  97^  notCw 

Doucha,  King  of  the  Soots,  death  oi^  Dons  Scotos,  liL  jo8. 

L  988.  Donse  Law,  the  Ooyenantec^  camp  on, 

Dundaig,  siege  of  Castle  o^  iL  391.  tL  964. 

Dondas,  Eoiiune,  obaige  broo^t  against  DnnsJnnane,  blllrfiirt  on,  L  86— batUe  of; 

Knox  by.  ▼.  85.  346. 

Dundas,  Walter,  Edtaibaigfa  Castle  snr-  Dnnstaffhage  Castle,  rains  oi;  iL  100^ 

rendoed  to  Cromwell  by.  vlL  39.  note,  ilL  57. 

Dnndas.  James,  indicted  in  connection  Dnntocher,  Roman  fbrt  oi;  L  34,  35. 

with  the  Jacobite  medal,  TilL  9^  Duplin.  batUe  oi;  iL  315. 

Dundee,  the  Marquis  of,  see  Graham  of  Durano,  Colonel,  surrenders  Csrlisle  to 

Clayeraiouse.  the  Pretender,  viiL  463. 

Dundee^  origin  of  the  name,  tL  xsS.  note  Durham,  Jamea,  yU.  79. 

—taken  by  Bruce,  956  — attacks  on  Durham,  William,  iv.  zzo. 

monasteries  in,  iiL  950— fine  imposed  Durham,  deftet  of  the  ooots  aLL  340— 

Sf  Queen  Mary  on,  It.  296— the  town-  removal  of  the  Black  Bood  of  Beotiand 

erk,  one  of  the  commissioners  at  to.  IL  176,  note. 

Bipon,  vL  3CM— captured  by  Montrose,  Durnam,  the  Bishop  oi;  after  the  battle 

370— stormea  l^  Monk,  tu.  41  et  mq.  of  Otterbun,  iL  3(57— his  retreat,  368. 

—restoration  of  church  tower  o^  45—  Durie,  Jdm,  a  Preabyterlan  olezgvman, 

James  YIIL  proclaimed  at  vilL  063—  y.  xgj^his  entry  into  Edinboxjpi,  909 
abortive  trials  at,  after  z7i<,  ^38. 
Dundrennan,  Queen  Mary's  flight  to,  iv. 


—banished,  9x4. 
Durles,  their  quarrel  with  Kirkcaldy,  v 
375.  45— sbinghter  of  one  of  them,  46. 


Dune^  idand-eastie  of;  iv.  36o»  note.  Dufward,  AUan,  claim  of  his  descendant 

Dunfermline,  burial  of  St  Maxgaret  and  to  the  crown,  IL  xa6— his  intrigues, 

her  husband  at»  L  38X,  note— Abbey  &o.,  during  the  minority  of  Alexander 

fbunded  bv  her,  44X— residence  of  the  IIL,  9k, 

kings  at,  i£  <^— early  mention  o^  as  a  Durwaros,  the,  their  origin,  iL  04^. 

burg^  88— Abbcrv  Church,  X04— Mon-  Dutch,  the,  their  proseontion  ortneher- 

sstery  destnnred  by  Edward  I.,  99a  ring  flshmg  oif  Scotland,  viiL  34. 


Dunfermline,  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  Duttoncolt,  Sir  Haiiy.  viiL  aid 

state  of  the  Borders,  vL  X9— commis-  "Dvinff  Testlmonies,^&Q.,  tha^  character 

sioner  to  Charles  L,  985,  309.  o^  vu.  467,  nota 
Dunftemline,  Lord,  at  KiUiecrankle,  viL 

381.  Eadmer  and  the  bishoprlo  of  St  Andrews, 

Dunglas  Tower  destroyed,  iiL  153.  policy  of  the  English  Primate  regard- 

Dnmpace  Hills,  supposed  origin  of;  L  65,  ing;  l.  49a  at  ieq. 

note.  Eard  or  earth-houses  of  Scotland,  the,  L 

Dunivaig  Castle,  struggle  between  the  oB$tmq. 

Bishop  of  the  Isles  and  the  Islesmen  '  Earnest  Contendings  for  the  lUth,'  the, 

for,  V.  456  et  aeg. —recaptured  by  Oov-  viL  975,  note. 

emmen^  459.  Earthenware,  Roman,  found  in  ScotUnd, 

Dimkeld,  removal  of  relics  of  St  Columba  L  51. 

to,  L  976— biahopric,  4x8,  4A9— Cathe-  Easter,  the  dispute  regarding  its  time,  L 

dial,  instructions  regaitiinff  aestroving  967  et  Mg. 

images,  &Q.,  in  it,  iiL  354— its  architeo-  East  India  Company,  th^  vUL  90— hos- 

ture,  43X— the  bishop  arraigned  before  tilities  between  it  and  the  AMcan 

the  Assembly,  v.  X47  —  he  a  member  Company,  X05. 

of  the  Parliament  of  X589,  x88— under  Ebrard,  Dr,  on  the  Culdeea,  L  404,  note. 

James  YI.,  his  pecuniary  difBcultles,  Ecclesiastical  architecture,  ita  state  to 

4Sa  the  Reformation,  iiL  497  «t  aeg.— buUd- 

Dunkeld,  the  position  of,  viL  386— Its  ings,  the  early,  L  9^8— their  deatruc* 

defence  by  the  Gameronians,  387  tt  wa,  degree  in  which  due  to  the  Re- 

mq.  fbraiflrs,  ilL  359— courts,  their  proeeas 
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•gidiwt  hermf,  Ac,  joz  «t 
pates,  the.  after  the  KeTolution,  their 
effects  on  literatQr&  viiL  549— domizia- 
tion  of  KngUnd,  the  stztigKle  caosed 
bj  it,  a^endowmeatt,  euiY  lay  ap- 
propriations ol^  L  999  —  hutorians, 
silence  of  the  eariy,  as  regards  Draid- 
inn,  aiT  •— proper^,  resumed  under 
Chuios  L,  vi.  75  c(  aig. —remains,  early 
Norman,  it  zoa—revenues,  diffleolties 
about  them  on  the  restoralion  of  Epis- 
copacy, ▼.  444— settlement,  suspicions 

f  regarding  it  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  tuL  89. 

Bddss,  their  mythology,  i.  aaa  et  'bo.— > 
their  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  890— their  history,  aya,  note. 

Baen  IIul,  remains  o(  L  96. 

King;  his  accession  and  reJgn,  i 

the  Aetheling,  his  flight  into  Soot- 
land,  L  373— invades  England,  374— 
submission  to  the  Oonqueror,  377— his 
ultimate  destiny,  384. 
Bdinbnigh,  Roman  remains  in,  L  50— 
proob  of  Roman  occupancy,  69— castle 
surrendered  to  the  English,  448— early 
mentioned  as  a  buigh,  it  88— one  of 
the  Four  Boighs,  90— Edward  I.  at, 
lyx— the  castle  taken,  ib.— taken  by 
anoe,  956— recaptured  1^  the  Scots, 
335— its  state  at  the  time  of  the  expe- 
dition of  John  de  Vienne,  353— castlo, 
occmrted  by  Crichton,  4az---James  III. 
a  prisoner  In  it,  UL  38— repayment  of 
the  English  princess's  dower  by,  so — 
report  of  a  spy  on  the  castle,  49— Che 
vision  before  Flodden  at  the  cross,  75 
—state  after  Flodden,  and  building  of 
wall,  83  €t  MO.— combat  between  the 
Douglases  and  Hamiltons  in,  94— 'pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  James.  Y.  at, 
taa— captured  and  burned  by  Hert- 
ford, 234— captured  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  357^eath  of  Mary 
of  Guise  in  castle^  381— reception  of 
Queen  Mary,  Iv.  04— riot  at  pageant, 
ST— reception  of  the  confederates,  195 
—fine  imposed  by  the  queen,  137— ex- 
citement after  Daralers  murder,  198 
— casUe,  acquired  by  uie  oonfederatra, 
t37— return  of  the  queen,  and  her  re- 
ception, 840  et  mq. — reception  of  Mur- 
ray, a86— Mary's  policy  in  withholding 
her  assent  to  the  treaty  of,  408— in- 
structions to  the  York  Oommission 
regarding  treaty,  4x8— the  castle  the 
headquarters  of  the  oueen's  party,  ▼. 
98— meeting  of  queen's  Parliament^  63 
tt  seg.— Kirkcaldy's  defensive  measures, 
66— the  siege  begun,  67— the  churches 
dosed,  74— castle,  still  held  by  Grange, 
A&,  ZX5— firing  on  the  town,  iz7— force 
sent  from  England  for  its  reduction, 
zso— siege  of  the  castle,  zaz  et  seg.— its 
Morreader,  zas— sorrendered  by  Mor- 


of 


ton,  zfia— religloas 

xS97f  3«o— *"* 
and  recondUation,  31 

sennon  reording  the  Goviie  ODospIr- 


T.  5T— diocese  o(  oonstitated, 
reading  of  the  Servloe-book, 


torbances,  im  et  ssgL— interdict  agstaist 
public  worslkip,  Z54— danger  of  the 
bishop,  z5»— tne  contest  afsliHt  tb» 
Service-book  to  be  fbndtt  in,  x6«— 
threatened  removal  of  tne  eouts,  z6s 
tt  sig.— riot  in,  z6s  senfimWacw  « 
the  Supplicants,  164, 167 — ^messnresto 
secure  the  Ciounctl,  Z67— the  SoppKeft- 
tion,  z68— removal  of  the  Privy  Ooon- 
oil,  z  75— enthusiasm  for  the  OovensB^ 
z86— castle,  seiaed  by  the  Oovenaaten^ 
vL  956— Charles  IL  proclaimed,  419— 
exucntion  of  Montrose,  viL  9— Osstt^ 
surrendered  to  GromweU,  39-^Sir  W. 
Brereton's  sketch  of  it,  105—1 
on  the  Restoration,  zz% 
held  for  James  II.,  988, 356— fni 

>rsiiaGlav« 


between  the  govemox 
989— its  siecce,  357— cssnaltina  in  tiis 
town,  358— Hts  surrender,  359  nftft 
of  the  news  of  KiUieetanklea;^  38}- 
the  provost  o(  a  snhoexiber  to  the 
Darien  Scheme^  vliL  99  —  manafte- 
tures  off  z6o«,  3c— flhuninatiooa  sad 
riots  after  £Ee  victoxy  of  Tabaeanti, 
6z— agitation  against  the  Union,  zjS, 
Z39— riots,  Z49,  Z57— Jacobite  plot  soc 
seizing  the  ctftle  in  Z708,  aoo— pro- 
clamation of  Geoxge  L  at»  9«>— pee- 
cautionary  measures  at,  951— Jaeocits 
demonstntions  in,  ib. — attempt  of  the 
Jacobites  on  castle,  17x5,  975  —  loyal- 
ist demonstrations  in,  Z7zs,a6ft— threat- 
ened by  Macintosh  in  Z715,  a8y  st 
tempt  of  Wilson,  &c,  to  escape  fron 
the  Tolbooth.  360  — brewers, 
resistance  to  the  malt-tax,  356  s( 
—penalties  inflicted  for  the 


Mob,  ^67— state  ot  in  Z745,  and 
urea  for  defteic^  445  n  sig.— 4ta  osp- 
ture  by  the  Hignlandeis,  449  st  aif,— 
their  return  to  it  after  Preatnnnsns. 
458— state  after  the  departnte  <■  the 
Highlanders,  470. 

Edinburgh,  the  Bishop  o^  in  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  vIL  49Z. 

Bdinbuzgh,  treaty  of;  ilL  379  st  "9-— 
efforts  by  England  to  ootain  ntiJka- 


tion  of  it  horn  Frsnois  IL,  378  m 

mq. — and  fhmi  Qoeen  Kaxy,  IV.  za 

ettaq. 
Edmund  the  Saxon,  oonneetton  hetweea 

him  and  Malcolm,  L  336. 
Ednam,  origin  of  puish  of,  L  4x7,  note, 
Edrington  or  Caw  Mills  OssUs^  negotisr 

ti<niB  regarding,  iii  x^ 
Education,  early  provisiona  for,  tlL  309^ 
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■dwaid  the  Saxon,  alleged  aeknowledg- 
ment  of  hla  sapremacy.  L  33a. 

Bdward  L,  acoeeaion  0^  iL  40— foiged 
entry  of  aomage  bj  Alexander  IIL,  41 
—•threat  of  Brace  to  appeal  to  him,  44, 
and  not»— bis  flret  poUoy  toward  Soot- 
land.  46— oommiaaion  at  Saliabury  on 
Scotland,  47— contemplates  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  to  the  Princess  Mar- 
aaupet»  48  — treaty  of  Brigham,  i&.— 
threatening  measures.  49--attempt  to 
assign  the  Begiam  Misjestatem  to  his 
reign,  59  — his  ordinance  regarding 
Scots  Uw.  62 — writs,  &&,  removed 
fkom  Scotland,  65,  note— the  dlspnted 
succession,  zi3--death  of  his  queen, 
zs— letter  from  the  Bishop  of  St  An- 
drews, xz6— meeting  at  Nornam,  117— 
claims  feudal  superiority,  zx8  «t  jeg.— 
second  meeting,  and  his  speech,  zao— 
answer  of  the  Scots,  ib. ,  zax— the  claim- 
ants accept  his  superiority,  zaa  €t  seq. 
—his  policy  in  encouraging  chdmants, 
Z35  d  se^.  —nature  of  their  chdms,  xa6  €t 
teq. — appointment  of  arbiters,  X39— ap- 
pointments made  by  him  as  Lord  Su- 
perior, Z34— demaals  the  surrender  of 
the  fortresses,  135— oath  of  allegiance 
to  him,  X36— commission  to  ^•rninA 
documents,  ib. — search  in  the  ecdesi- 
asUcal  houses  for  documents,  X39— 
proceedings  resumed,  z^z  — law  by 
which  the  question  should  be  decided, 
X49  tt  MO.— his  policy  with  ngpid  to 
the  superiority,  X43 — decision  in  fiivour 
of  Balfol,  IAS  et  tea. — the  pleadings  in 
fiivour  of  the  daimanta,  Z46  tt  atq.— 
the  flnalJudgment,  154 — ^investiture  of 
Baliol,  i^— the  latter  pays  homsge, 
z 56— litigations  appealed  to  him,  Z58 — 
Baliol  appears  in  appeal  esses  before 
him,  x6o--quarrel  with  France,  163 — 
giunmoned  before  Philip.  i5.— treaty 
between  Baliol  and  Phmp,  Z65— war 
with  Scotland,  z66— capture  of  Ber- 
widc,  xtitiatq. — renunciation  of  fralty 
by  Baliol,  170 — capture  of  Dunbar  and 
EJdinbui^  castles,  ib.  et  »eq. — progress 
through  Scotland,  Z7Z  —  removal  of 
Stone  of  Destiny,  Z7a  —  and  of  the 
Black  Rood,  Z74— surrender  of  Baliol, 
z  76— homage  from  the  nobility,  Z77 — 
title  now  assumed  by  him,  Z78  — 
appointments  made  in  Scotland, 
<o. — ^measures  directed  against  Wal- 
lace, Z85— battle  of  Stirling,  Z90  et  mq. 
— ^preparations,  198— Invasion,  199 — 
battle  of  Falkirk,  aoo— his  subsequmxt 
retreat,  aoi— truce  with  France,  aoj— 
its  extension  to  Scotland,  904  —  his 
lesgue  with  the  Flemings,  aos— Peace 
of  Paris,  i&.— his  views  as  to  the  Scots 
Chnrch,  906— interference  of  the  Papal 
Ooort^  908  et  Mq.—hiB  answer  to  this, 
•zi  <t  mq  —  cf^ture  of  Caerlaverock 
Castle,  ai4— battle  of  Roslin,  3x7— pre- 


parations for  fresh  Invasion,  9x9  st  Mq. 
—his  C!ourt  at  Dunfermline^  aao— eap> 
tore  of  Stirling  Castle,  aaz— hla  new 
policy  of  leniency,  aai— capitulation 
of  the  leaders,  aa4— Wsllaoe  exempted 
from  clemency,  aas— his  trial  and  exe- 
eation,  937  et  «eo.— carrying  out  his 
new  policv  toward  the  country,  aa9  et 
aig.— Parliament  called,  330— regula- 
tions under  it  for  governing  the  coun- 
try, a^z  et  aeq. — conciliation  now  Im- 
possible, 933— flight  of  Bruce,  ib. — 
designs  sgunst  tne  latter,  338— pro- 
ceedings on  the  news  of  Bracers  coro- 
nation, a4a— revenge  on  the  Ooantess 
of  Buchan,  i5.— proclamation  against 
the  Scots,  343- preparations  for  in- 
vasion, a44— his  deatn,  346— ita  elTeots 
as  resards  the  conquest  of  Scotland, 
a54— his  disregard  of  his  oaths,  aco. 
Edward  II.,  knitted  bv  his  frither,  IL 
844 — ^invasions  of  Scotland,  955— trace 
agreed  to,  357— his  defeat  at  Bannock- 
bum,  264  et  seg.— reftxses  to  acknow- 
ledge Bruce,  979— reftxses  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Scotland, 
28a— again  invades  i^  389  et  teg.— trace 
agreed  to,  893. 
"I.,  his 


Edward  III.,  his  accession,  il. 
newal  of  war  with  Scotland,  898— nar< 
row  escape  from  capture,  30Z— acknow- 
ledges the  independence  of  Scotland, 
303— discountenances  the  invasion  by 
ttie  disinherited  barons.  3x5  —  his 
superiority  acknowledged  by  Edward 
Baliol,  i5.  — invades  Scotiand.  3z6— 
treaty,  &c,  with  Edward  Baliol,  ^19 — 
measures  for  securing  the  snrrenaered 
districts,  3ao  — again  overruns  Scot- 
land, 3az— invades  France,  333— traces 
with  ScoUand,  and  breaches  of  these. 
3a6  —  battie  of  Neville's  Cross,  ana 
capture  of  David  II.,  337— truce.  33Z 
—  negotiations  with  David  IL,  ib.— 
bargain  for  his  release,  339— the  crown 
surrendered  by  Baliol,  334 — invades 
the  country,  335  —  barbarities  of  his 
soldiers,  ib. — acquisition  of  the  south 
of  Scotland,  336— his  son  proposed  as 
successor  to  David  IL,  339 — secret 
sgreement  with  the  latter,  340— truoeu 
34Z— peace  maintained,  348— payment 
of  the  ransom  of  David  II. ,  i5.— his 
death,  349. 

Edward  tw.,  understanding  between  him 
and  the  HiKhland  chiefo,  ilL  a,  3  — 
treaty  vrith  tnem,  3-^  forged  documents 
on  supremacy  question,  4  et  seg. —treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  az— policy 
toward  ScoUand,  aa— force  mustered 
Sffalnst  him,  33- the  supposed  murder 
of  his  sons,  44  et  aeq. 

Edward  VL,  treaty  lor  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Mary  to,  ill.  aoa— reoeption  ol 
Marr  of  Guise  by.  983— his  litoiny 
asea  in  the  Scots  tUik,  It.  33a 
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Bdwardlan  eut]«s  In  Scotland,  iL  178, 

iU.433- 
Edwln,  xhB  Saxon  Ydag,  the  Pieti  sattjaot 

to,  L  aSz. 
Egbert^  capture  of  Dnmbarton  bj,  L  aSa 
Egftid,  defeat  of;  bj  the  Picta,  i.  aSz. 
^leahani.  William,  envoj  to  the  Papal 

Court,  u.  908. 
Efflinton,  Lord,  Joins  Qneen  Mary  after 

her  escape,  t.  367, 377,  note— Indemnity 

to,  1x7. 
EgUnton,  Lord,  heads  the  Govenanten  in 

the  west,  tL  33a,  41%. 
Eiag,  martTrdom  of  St  Donnan  In,  L  a^8. 
ElDoeof;   the  Marquis  of,  aeoompanles 

Queen  Mary  to  Scotlanid,  It.  18— oon^ 


Ttppermnir,  tL 


oemed  in  a  riot,  8&  80. 

Elcho,  Lord,  defeated  at 
366. 

Bleanonr,  queen  of  Bdward  L,  her  death, 
ii.  115. 

KI&7  or  elf  arrow-heads,  L  xao.  note. 

Klgin.  march  of  Edward  I.  to,  IL  177— the 
cathedral  destzoyed.  390  —  despoiled 
after  the  Reformation,  It.  354  — its 
architecture,  UL  438  —  captured  by 
Mackay,  vlL  367— Episcopalian  clergy- 
men  in,  after  x688.  464. 

Elizabeth,  second  wllb  of  Bobert  Bruce, 
iL  307. 

Elizaoeth,  queen  of  Bobert  IL,  IL  ^5. 

Ellxabeth,  tne  Princess,  prpject  ox  mar- 
riage between  her  ana  Arran's  son,  liL 
Z95— her  accession,  996 — her  legiti- 
macT  denied  by  France  and  Spain,  lib. 
— efrorts  to  detach  Scotland  from  the 
coalition,  sot— her  difficulties  as  to  in- 
terfering in  Scotland,  358— her  hatred 
to  Knox,  361— policy  aavocated  by  her, 
364— treafy  with  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, ^66— treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
23— refusal  of  a  safe-conduct  to  Queen 
arv,  iv.  16— negotiations  with  Mary, 
4»— her  knowledge  of  Uie  projected 
marriage  between  Don  Carlos  and 
Mary,  97— the  correspondence  between 
tliem,  5)0— projected  interview,  ift.— 
efltect  of  the  Huguenot  war  on  the 
relations  between  uiem,  zoo— Sir  James 
Melville's  account  of  her,  xoz— pro- 

Cwes  Leicester  as  husband  to  Queen 
ary,  i2>.— sends  Lady  Lennox  to  the 
Tower,  and  leAises  to  intervene  in 
Scotland,  zz5  —  communications  be- 
tween her  and  Mary,  tb.— reftisea  to 
recognise  Damley,  Z94— her  difficulties 
as  r^;ard8  the  confederate  lords,  Z29— 
her  poli(^  with  regard  to  them,  Z3i>— 
danger  of  her  position.  Z3x— she  pub- 
lidv  disavows  the  lords,  133— reports 
of  her  spies,  Z39— letter  firom  Mary 
after  Rioio's  murder,  157 — her  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  the  birth  of  James 
VL,  z6o— letter  to  Queen  Maiy,  aio— 
Queen  Maiys  communication  of  her 
marriage  to  BothweU.  sw— her  teel- 


lug*  with  TCgaid  to  the  eooMencj 
against  the  queen,  935— «im1  with  i»> 
gud  to  Queen  Mary's  abdloatkm,  sk 
— instructions  to  her  wmbassarton;  996 
et  atg.— elTeeti  of  her  interflvenoe,  yoo 
— flresh  instructions,  ift. — her  views  of 
divine  rightk  joa— her  anxleCy  to  got 
James  VL  into  her  chaxge,  w—tmk 
instructions  to  Throckmorton,  31a— 
account  to  the  Ftench  Court  or  mr 
policy,  1x5  et  i09.— contrast  belweca 
her  and  ner  fkther,  3x7 — ^her  IMing  on 
Queen  Mary's  escape,  370— aiiiTisisador 
sent  to  Mary,  373— letter  fhnn  Maiy 
after  her  landmg  in  England.  38»— 
Mary's  appeals  to  her,  389— her  de- 
mand for  a  personal  interview,  wo— tti 
reftual,  39a— her  reoeption  of  Qnen 
Mary's  envoys,  395- Fleining  reftxseda 
safe-conduc^  396— her  views  at  ^is 
time,  397— envoy  sent  to  Queen  Maiy 
and  to  Scotland,  399— her  letter  te 
Munav,  40Z— answer  of  Murray,  40*— 
r^oinder  of  her  ministers,  404— pn>- 
-posal  of  deputations  from  M uiray  and 
the  queen,  J05— urged  to  restore  the 
queen,  407 — ^the  old  dalm  of  superioi^ 
ity,  4x0— olTer  made  to  Kary  Iran  her 
.14  to  the  mixed  commission,  fh.— ap> 
I)eal  to  her  from  the  leaders  of  the 

aueen's  party.  414 — the  commissiaB, 
i.  —  her  instructions  regazding  the 
Crimea  alleged  againat  Maiy,  4x9— h« 
position,  4ao— uie  superiorly  ques- 
tion, 4ax— concealment  of  It  fhnn  the 
Scots,  i5.— her  course  as  regards  Mszy, 
435— letter  firam  her  eomnusaioners  on 
the  caaket  letters,  437    answer  as  ts 


the  proof  of  the  murder,  499— fkeah  in- 
structions, 430— conference  removed  to 


London,  41X— fhU  assurance  at  lart 
ffiven  to  Murray  by  her,  430  —  her 
demeanour  on  the  accusation  w  Maiy, 


44X— reftual  of  a  personal  interview, 
451— ofllars  made  to  Mary  as  to  her  ex- 
culpation, 45}  —  adherence  to  the 
divlne-rij^t  dogma.  456  —  her  tras 
policv  to  support  Murray,  457 — terms 
of  acyustment  proposed,  458  —  these 
reftised  by  Mary,  460— her  anxiety  for 
a  second  abdication,  Ok.  —  practical 
acknowledgment  of  James  YL,  Oi- 
lcan to  Murray,  463— her  demana  re- 
garding mutual  hostilities,  t.  »— the 
northern  rebellion,  T^-measage  to  the 
Eatates  on  Mary's  restoration,  zx  — 
appeal  from  the  queen'a  party  to  her 
after  Murrav'a  assassination,  ao— State 
paper  issued  in  reference  to  the  Border 
raid,  aa— her  recommendatiai  of 


nox  as  regent»  «»— her  aeknowledg- 
ment  of  James  vL  and  the  regeney, 
ib.— her  sympathy  with  Lealie^  o^  xo^ 
—the  negotiations  for  her  manuge  to 
Anion.  97— miasion  of  Morton  to  her. 
and  hia  reception,  xoo  at  aa^.— her  in- 
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(UgBstlon  MX  Um,  iqm  hnr  Ittdmoj  to 
LaiUfl^  107— bar  rio^t  to  the  throna 
iisv«r  adnUttod  hj  Hair,  zoS^negotla- 
tion  f or  aarrendar  of  Haiy,  zz»— com- 
Mllad  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Edin- 
iNugh  Caatle^  zip-^har  repugnance  to 
aabiidiee,  {6.— aapport  giyen  to  Mor^ 
ton,  141  —  porebaae  of  part  of  the 
Crown  Jewcila  of  Sootland,  156— mla- 
aion  aant  regarding  Aablgn6,  171  •— 
elforta  to  aave  Morton,  z8z— ner  tone 
toward  Jamea  VL,  x89  — efforta  to 
obtain  poaaeaalon  of  the  caaket  lettera, 
X98— poiaion  offered  to  King  Jamea, 
9Z3— interoedea  for  the  RuthTena,  ^37 
—  the  plota  agalnat  her  on  Maz/a 
behalf,  349— «ztracta,  &c,  fkom  Mazj'a 
lettera  to  her,  344  et  aeg.— the  chaigea 
of  Oliberality  as  regarda  Mazj'a  maln- 
teromc^  949— aatieipations  as  to  foreign 
powers  ahoold  Ifary  be  executed,  159 
et  •agL—miaalon  flrom  Jamea  VI..  953— 
Interview  of  the  Soota  ambasaadorB  on 
behalf  of  Ifary,  954  —  the  death  of 
Qneen  Mary  a  neoeaaitf,  956— her  con- 
duct with  regard  to  it,  957— letter  sag- 
Keating  assaaaination,  ib.— honoora  to 
Mary  after  her  death,  959— her  con- 
duct regarding  the  marriage  of  Jamea 
VL,  979— trial  of  David  Slack  for  an 
attack  on  her,  300— her  oongratolationB 
on  the  Oowrie  Oonsplracy,  335,  note— 
prqjecta,  &o..  regarding  the  auotwaaion. 
354  et  aeg.— ner  death,  358— her  rojal 
progreaaea,  361— her  despotic  notions 
fostered  by  the  general  subserviency, 

Rllnbeth  of  Bohemis,  birth  oi;  ▼.  304— 
her  esrly  life  and  charaetez:  39a 

KUesmerei,  Lord  Chancellor,  hu  decision 
on  the  caae  of  the  poitnaHt  r.  4xz. 

EUliot,  GUbert,  of  Minto,  viL  969. 

Elliot  of  Park,  BothweU  wounded  by,  iv. 

Blphinstou,  Lord,  one  of  the  queen's 
P«ty,  *▼.  377,  note. 

Blphinstone,  Bishop,  foundation,  &&,  of 
Aberdeen  University  bv,  lit  307— his 
parentage,  3x0^  note— his  founoation 
modelled  on  Univeraity  of  Paris,  404— 
the  Breviary  of  Aberdeen  printed  at 
hia  expenae^  495. 

Elphinstone^  James,  one  of  the  Oeta- 
viana,  v.  999. 

"  Ensagement,**  the.  between  Gharlea  L 
and  the  Freabytexiana,  vL  4Z9. 

Bngagers,  proceedings  of  the  Bstatea 
agunst  them,  vL  4Z4  et  mq. 

■nmhault,  director  of  the  National 
Muaeum  at  Copenhagen,  L  zz8,  note— 
aooount  of  an  ancient  sea-boat  by,  3Z0, 
311. 

Bngtaud.  the  Invaaion  of^  by  the  Romans, 
1  8  CT  aeg.  —  introduction  of  Roman 
civfflsatiflin,  Ac,  3  — supposed  early 
acknowledgments  of  her  superiority, 


333b  ^j^the  Norman  Oonquesi>  351  si 
aq.— the  Soota  abbeys,  Ac,  mooeUsd 
on  hers,  4x8,  note— her  superiority  re- 
cognised by  treaty  of  Faiais^  448— 
ehdm  reslgiied  bv  Richard  L.  Ils— 
oommiaaion  to  settle  the  bounosries,  o 
—war  and  invaaion,  Z944,  Z7— growtn 
of  ita  conatitution,  73  d  aig.— contraata 
with  that  of  Scotlai^  74— invaded  by 
Baliol,  z66— and  by  wailaoflu  Z9S.  zq6— 
truce  with  FranocL  903— mi^ea  by 
Bruce^  96z — ^incuraiona  after  Bannock- 
bum,  979— Invaaions  ol^  in  the  time  of 
Bmce^  980— devastation  of  the  north- 
em  counties,  981— tmoe»  989— change 
of  policy,  988— invaaion  of  Scotland, 
989— disposition  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties to  alliance  with  Scotland,  99TCI 
aig.— traoe,  993— renewal  of  war,  and 
invasion,  998  el  eeg.- treaty  of  North- 
ampton, 3o>— renewal  of  war,  9z6— and 
of  trace,  and  hoatilitiea  on  theBordera, 
349— trace  again  concluded  but  broken, 
350  el  aeg.— invaaion  under  Richard  IL, 
953— temia  of  trace  ofRned  to  Jamea 
L,   ^  —  attempt   to  intercept   his 
dangnter,  405— renewal  of  her  claim, 
ill.  ^  —  betrothal  of  princess  to  the 
Scots  prince,  z8— forces  for  invaaion 
under  Jamea  IIL,  94— aUlanee  with 
Scotland  and  Spain,  56  —  hostilities 
with  France,  79 — renewed  contests, 
97— threatened  invasion,  zoo— invaaion 
of  Scotland,  Z03— menacing  poaition, 
Z95— treaty  during  minority  of  Jamea 
v.,  Z35— invasion  of  Scotland  by  Nor- 
thumberland,    z^3  —  peaoe,    zsc  — 
strength  of  the  national  raeUng  agamsti 


zoz  d  eeg.— alliance  with,  909 — ^renewal 
of  war,  996  — peace  concluded  with 
France  and  Scotland,  98z— reception  of 
Mary  of  Ouiaeu  983— reception  m  Soot- 
land  of  Protestant  refbgeea  fkom,  338— 
alliance  propoeed  with,  3^9— deatrao- 
tion  of  monasteries,  Ac.,  in  the  inva- 
aiona,  354— rqjecticm  of  the  dvil  law, 
396— strength  of  Romanism.  1565,  iv. 
z3z— religious  n^ect  of  the  native 
Inah,  348— Queen  Mary's  flight  into, 
375— Fleming  refosed  a  safe-conduct  to 
fiance  396--demanda  made  on  Den- 
nuurk  for  surrender  of  BothweU,  468— 
the  northern  rebellion,  v.  7— elrect  of 
the  murder  of  Murray,  z3— appeal  of  the 
queen'a  party  after  the  death  of  Mix- 
xay,  so-evaded  by  the  Borderers.  99 
—State  paper  issued  in  regard  to  this, 
9>-invaision  of  Scotland,  94  el  eeg.— ita 
efilMt  in  consolidating  partlea  there, 
97— Bupporta  the  king^  party,  68— at- 
tempts to  mediate  between  the  parties, 
71— Ifelville's  views  as  to  her  alma,  ib, 
—  her  real  ppliinN  79  —  the  league 
strengthened  oy  the  Massacre  of  St 
BartholomeWy  93  —  oonoord  with 
France,  97— force  aent  Ibr  rodnotior 
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of  Bdinboi]^  Outla,  sao— continued 
danger  ttom  Mair,  xjq  —  coiresponp 
denoe  regarding  the  Said  of  Redes- 
wire^  Z54<— mmoQie  rogaiding  Anbign^ 
&ol»  170— minion  regarding  nim,  iji— 
recall  of  the  ambasudor,  Z76— efforts 
to  aave  Morton,  x8x— the  spy  system, 
tSa— nunoors  sent  by  the  spies,  183  el 
mq. — oommonicatlons  after  BathTen's 
iUL  aza— fli^t  of  his  parbr  to,  3x4— 
embassy  &&,  on  the  execution  of  Oow- 
rie,  333  — danger  fkom  tiie  Catholic 
league,  aa6— embassy  to  form  alUanoe 
with  Scotland,  aaT^proceedinfls  with 
reference  to  murder  of  Lord  Russell, 
130— conclusion  of  league  with,  339  et 
•0g.— the  Spanish  Armada,  964  et  §eq, 
—accession  of  James  VL,  358— his  re- 
ception and  progress,  359  «l  mo.— sub- 
serviency to  Elizabeth  continued  to  her 
successor,  301— effect  of  his  accession, 

394  et  aeg.— the  Soots  in,  in  his  time, 

395  et  se^.— proclamation  against  their 
repairing  to  it,  400— the  Umon  project^ 
40Z  €t  «0o.— the  party  opposed  to  a 
liturgy,  vl  za4— indifference  to  the  re- 
ligious disturbances  in  Scotland,  157— 
the  feeUng  toward  Scotland  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  394— state  and 
feeling  of  the  troops,  396  et  leg.— ex- 
tent to  which  the  Parliamentary  party 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Scota^  398— 
measures  under  Cromwell  for  union, 
vii.  5a  t(  MO.— f^trade.  54— procla- 
mation of  William  and  Mary  In,  384— 
different  character  of  the  Revolution 
there  and  in  Scotland,  300— dislike  to 
legislative  union  with  l^tland,  331- 
contests  induced  by  the  feudal  and 
ecclesiastical  claims  oi;  viiL  a— first  re- 
ception of  the  Darien  scheme  in,  ad- 
incipient  opposition  to  it,  ib.  e<  Mo.— 
proceedings  of  the  Commons  agamst 
the  English  directors,  37— eeoesmon  of 
Its  supporters  there  in  consequence  aS 
— monves  of  the  opposition  to  it,  id.— 
appeal  from  Spain  against  the  Darien 
cuonists,  48— the  b^okruptcy  laws  of, 
TO  et  aig.— the  question  01  equal  trad< 
ing  privileges  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
Union,  8z— hostility  of  the  Soots  Par- 
liament of  Z703  against,  91— the  influ- 
ence of  the  Queensberry  Plot  in,  97— 
necessity  for  a  union  forced  on,  zox — 
last  appearance  of  the  superiority 
claim,  Z09  —  excise  in,  at  tne  time 
of  the  Union,  xax- land-tax,  133 — 
finances,  134 — eflfisct  of  her  conduct 
after  the  Union  in  strengthening  tiie 
Jacobites,  a4x. 

English,  their  skUl  In  attack  and  defence 

(»  fortreeses,  r.  tax 
English  bishoprics,  regulations  of  the 

union  scheme  regarding  them,  r.  404. 
Bngliah  chronicles,  their  value,  iii.  4x1. 
Engliah  Church,  claims  superiority  over 


the  Scots,  ii?— its  Utngy 

that  of  the  Church  of  Bome^  ir. 
its  reformation,  vt  yx 


**  TgngHah  JudfleO."  thOL 

iQ  Scotland,  vli  51. 

English  and  Scots  laxiguages^  tbe^  HL 
431  etteq. 

English  law  system,  its  antagonism  to 
tne  Roman,  IL  6z,  note. 

Euj^lsh  merks  in  Scotland,  thB  qnestta 
connected  with,  vUL  Z7x,  nota 

English  Puritans,  sumptnuy  laws  adopt' 
ed  from  them,  t.  145. 

English  universities,  their  q;welsl  ehsT' 
acter,  ill  404. 

Entail  Act^  th^  ptfsed,  viL  aSz. 

Eoch,  Prince  of  dtratfaclyde,  L  aSa 

Eocha  or  Achaios,  King,  L  393. 

Eochad,  KIngof  the  Scots  Dauttds.  L  a9a 

Episcopal^,  use  made  of  the  Coklees  in 
the  conmversy  against,  L  40a — ^Knox 
not  opposed  to.  v.  75, 78,  8ol  and  nots— 
decli^tion  of  the  Assembly  in  1580 
it^  aoa  —  commencement  of 
ie,  ao5 — abolished,  377 — r^es- 
tabliahed,  3x4,  ^x— ftarther  Acts  to> 
ward  its  establishment^  vL  44  — its 
overthrow  in  1638,  330  et  etg.  — eoa- 
flrmed  in  1630,  373— restored  nndsr 
Charles  II.,  m  X45  e(  acg.— predomin- 
ance in  the  north  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  4x9— steps  toward  Its  aboli- 
tion, 43X  et  ae^.— deprivation  of  clergy, 
433— formally  abolished,  435 — adher 
ence  of  the  deigy  to  the  banished  family, 
436— attempt  for  repeal  of  the  Act  tole> 
rating  it,  viiL  «66— Act  for  toleration 
of,  334— the  oatLs,  335. 

Episcopal  Churcli,  its  state  down  to  the 


Revmution  settlement  as  to  litany, 

j63 — diJnr- 
ences  of  principle  between  it  and  the 


diocesan  courts,  &a,  vii.  461 


Presbyterian,  uk  —ItM  want  of  a  lit- 
urgy, viii.  3x8— difficulties  with  rogsid 
to  Dishops,  4x8— dissensions  in  it^  4ao 
et  Mf.— "  Gonoordates,'*  435— policy  of 
Qovemment  toward  it,  436— repwisshs 
measures  after  1745,  437. 
Episcopal  clergy,  thcdr  poaition  in  the 
west,  vlL  ^10— their  expulsion,  3ao— 
attempt  01  tne  Crown  in  169a  to  pn>- 
cure  their  admiasion  into  the  Gburch 
and  the  Assembly,  ^5»— answer  of  the 
Assembly,  45a  —  statistics  of  those 
within  tne  Cnurch  sfter  the  Revolu- 
tion settlement^  464— numbers  north 
of  the  Tay  in  z7tOk  465— absence  of 
ability  among  them  at  this  time,  465 — 
the  address  of,  on  the  aceesaion  of 
Queen  Anne,  viii  90— prosecutions  of, 
3x7— introduction  of  those  fhmi  Bkig> 
land,  and  their  position,  ax8— introdno- 
tion  of  the  EnigliBh  Utnrgy,  A.— tks 
noi^urlng,  334— messnres  of  rcpns* 
sion  after  X715,  338— Act  regarding;  In 
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IhiiaooMUaiilnn.  ftnnneBa  with  which  it 
ndd  its  groand  in  the  north,  vii.  465. 

Bplflcopallans,  proceedings  directed 
aninst  them  by  the  Assembly  of  x6qo» 
Vu.  440 — resistance  to  these  in  ine 
north,  441  —  their  rdationa  to  the 
Fresbytemn  Ghnrch,  dec.,  after  the 
Bevolation  settlement.  458  et  mq. 
their  predominance  in  uie  north,  ^do- 
Act  for  exclusion  of  the  Nonooniorm- 
ins,  461. 

Bopity  courts  of  Bngland,  the,  iii.  395> 

"  Eamvalent,"  the,  as  fixed  by  the  Union, 
▼Jii  zas  tt  mq.,  z33~-the  debate  in  the 
Boots  Parliament  on  it,  z68— its  divi- 
sion, 188— irritation  caosed  by  delay  in 
its  transmission,  009. 

"Erastians,"  the,  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  vL  388. 

Brc,  a  leader  of  the  Irish  Scots,  L  ao4, 
886. 

Brdeswick,  the  Boman  wall  in  his  time, 
L  95. 

Brio,  marriage  of  the  Princess  Margaret 
to,  it  37— claims  the  Scots  crown,  141 
—commissioners  sent  to  Edward  L.  47. 

Eric  of  Sweden  proposed  as  hnsband  to 
Manr,  iv.  98. 

Brio,  Trafttt,  1.  337. 

Eriskay,  landing  of  the  Pretender  at»  vilL 

EnSu  Lord,  oolleagae  with  Angus,  liL 

138. 
Brrol,  Lord,  signs  the  band  for  the  queen, 

!▼.  377,  note— one  of  the  sitmers  of  the 

Spanish  blanks,  r.  aoz— a  Popish  con- 

▼ert»  aoa— conforms  to  the  Established 

Church,  095— his  forfeiture  revoked, 

996. 

Errol,  Lord,  viii  199— In  27x5,  959^ 

Brrol,  the  Countess  ot  v.  303. 

Erskine,  Sir  Alexander,  goardian  of 
James  VL,  t.  X35— his  hostility  to 
Morton,  z6o— attempt  to  deprive  him 
of  the  custody  of  the  kin&  and  death 
of  his  son,  k63. 

Brskine,  Sir  Alexander,  his  submission 
to  Government  in  17x5,  viii.  867. 

Brskine,  Arthur,  iv.  X45— aids  the  flight 
of  the  king  snd  queen  firom  Holyrood, 

ErNOiie,  Ensim,  shot  after  X7X5,  viii.  331. 

Erskine,  Rev.  £.,  the  leader  of  the  Seces- 
sioB,  viii.  40a  ttjeq. — his  character, 
&0.,  404— visit  of  Whitfield,  413. 

Brskine,  James,  during  the  Gowrie  Con- 
spiracy, v.  395. 

Brudne,  James,  of  Grange,  address  drawn 
up  by,  to  George  1.,  viii  355— sketeh 
of  his  chaxacter  and  career,  39X  et  »tq. 
—the  abduction  of  his  wife,  393  et  uq. 
—and  attempt  on  Lady  Mar,  394— his 
hypocrisy,  Ac,  395— his  diary,  396— 
moikion   in   the   Assembly  regaiding 

Brskme  orUim,  onB  of  the  Cnrnmisston- 


ers  to  Fcauce  on  Queen  Mary's  mar- 
riage, ill.  089— a  leader  of  the  Befoim- 
ers,  34a— present  at  interview  between 
Queen  Mary  and  Knox,  iv.  73— charged 
with  defection,  v.  933. 

Brskine,  Sir  Thomas,  aids  In  kUling  the 
Master  of  Buthven,  v.  334— during  the 
oonspUacy,  325. 

Espec,  Walter  of,  L  438. 

EsM,  the  Sieur  d',  Jmmch  ambassador, 
ilL  077— the  troops,  &&,  under  him, 
s8a 

Essex,  the  Earl  of,  a  member  of  the  com- 
ndssion  on  Queen  Mary,  iv.  414 — ooxre* 
spondence  of  James  vL  with,  ftc,  v. 
^—instructions  to  him  regaxding  the 
Highlanders  in  Ulster.  vL  a6. 

EiBtates  of  Parliament^  their  measures  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  III..  iL  4^ 
their  anxiety  for  marriage  between  the 
princess  and  the  English  prince,  48— 
their  measures  for  the  government 
A(c,  of  the  oountiy,  i5.— meetings  of, 
lnBaliorsreign,x6oelMg.  SeeParlia- 
ment. 

Ethelfrid,  defeat  of  Aldan,  King  of  the 
Soots,  by,  L  990. 

Btlve,  Loch,  vitrified  fort  at,  L  87. 

Bumenins,  notice  of  Scotland  firom,  i.  4a 
—of  the  Picts,  X89,  X99. 

Euphemia,  second  wife  of  Robert  IL,  ii. 
345. 

Eure,  Sir  Ralph,  on  the  views  of  James 
V.  regarding  tne  Church,  ill  170— op- 
poses invasion  of  Scotland,  aza 

Evuis,  John,  an  authority  on  stone 
weapons,  L  zxo. 

Evers,  Sir  Balpn,  liL  936— defeated  and 
slidn,  337. 

Eviot»  a  page  of  the  Earl  of  Cowrie's,  v. 
3a6. 

Exchequer  Courts  eatablishment  oC  in 
Scotland,  vltL  9x3. 

Excise,  proi)ortion  of,  to  be  levied  In 
Scotland,  viiL  xax  —  oommissionenk 
tiieir  appointment  in  Scotiand,  and 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  it,  908  — 
duties,  debates  on  them,  155. 

Excommunication  or  curslni^  power 
^ven  to  the  Churdi  by.  ill.  3x7— ex- 
ample of  one,  318— how  it  comes  to  be 
r^;arded,  339— Act  of,  1690,  the,  viL 

"  Ibctra.JudicIal  testimony"  of  the  Se- 

ceders,  the,  viiL  408. 
"  Extraordinary  Lords,"  the,  abolished, 

viii  35X 
Eyemouth  fort^  garrisoned  by  the  French, 

ilL  387. 
Eylangrig,  fortified  by  Aigyle,  but  taken, 

vil  961. 
Synoourtk  Sir  William  d',  ii.  966. 

Fairfax,  General,  joined  by  the  Scoti^  vl 

360— at  Marston  Moor,  361. 
*  IfUthlUl  Contendlttgi  dliq^ajBd,'  te^, 
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^  *37»  *7St  notM— aoooiint  of  the 
podtton  of  the  Guneronhuis  from,  3x5, 
note— of  the  eroolsioii  of  the  enntei, 
^ao^  noto--of  the  embodiment  of  the 
uuneronian  Regiment^  3a3L  335.  notes. 

FUa  Moor,  the  Soot*  army  at,  liC  183. 

FUaise,  the  treaty  of,  !•  ^7— its  infla- 
enee  as  romrda  Sootland,  U.  i — an- 
nolled  hj  Rlohard  L,  a. 

Paloonar,  Biahop.  viiL  ^19. 

PtlUrk,  the  battle  o£  iL  aoo— emith  and 
cotleiy  work  at»  yiiL  35— the  little  of, 


lO&ifV*-* 


(— oastkL  death  of  Rotheaay  In,  380 
ita  architecture,  liL  J15— attempt  of 
ithwell  on  James  VI.  at»  t.  aBo— 


recaptored  by  the  Soota,  iL 
394— castle,  aeath  of  Rothesay  In,  380 
—its  an^  .    - 

BothweU 

honting-park  formed  hj  James  VL  at, 
368. 

Ruel,  his  syrtem  of  goyemment  in 
Geneva,  v.  143. 

WKnn  stock,  sncient  laws  regarding  steal- 
ing of,  iL  69. 

FaronharBon  of  InTercaold,  at  Preston, 
Tiu.  307. 

FarqoharBon  of  InTsrey,  a  Jacobite  lead- 
er, TiL  37a 

Faat  Castle,  taken  by  the  Scots.  IL  337— 
proposal  of  the  Gowrie  oonspuators  for 
James  VL's  imprisonment  u,  ▼.  348  e< 
teq.pau. 

I^^asnng;  prsTalence  of,  in  the  Irish 
Church,  L  p^-^T 

Fates  or  Noms  of  the  Norse  mythology, 
the,  L  937. 

Fesst  of  Asses,  the,  Iv.  afi. 

Fenian  legends,  their  origin,  L  196. 

Fenwick,  Colonel,  one  of  the  Union  Com- 
missioners, TiL  <x 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  embas^nr  to 
James  IV.  firom,  ilL  51— their  acheme 
for  a  Holy  Catholic  LMgae,  53  ct  aeg.— - 
projects  with  regard  to  Jai::es  IV.,  54. 

Feigos,  Kii^  of  Dalriada,  L  887. 

Fergoaon,  David,  on  the  state  of  the 
churches,  Iv.  354— on  the  condition  of 
the  deigy.  v.  z^x. 

Fezgoson  or  Craigdarroch,  forcea  raised 
by,  in  Z715,  vliL  974. 

Fergoson,  R.,  the  Plotter,  his  connection 
vdth  the  Assassination  Plot  and  the 
Carolina  scheme,  viL  045— his  escape, 
946  —  his  pamphlets  on  Monmouth's 
te^timacv,  and  connection  with  the 
insorrection,  358  et  mq.  —  pamphlet 
against  the  GoTemment  attriDated  to. 

Ma  —  Implicated  in  the  Montgomery 
ot,  viL  348— Ust  of  works  by  him, 

ib.,  note. 
Pezvnsson,  James,   his   "Rode    Stone 

Monoments.'*  L  loa,  104,  x^8,  notea. 
Femyhorst,  destroyed  by  the  Knglish, 

▼.  34. 
Fterare,  the  Prince  oL  proposed  as  hns- 

band  to  Msiy,  It.  90^  98. 
PHes  des  Fonz.  the,  iv.  as- 


Feudal  investitara,  long  rstieeneo  of  the 
forms  o^  L  365,  notei 

Feodal  syatem,  ite  rise  and  ot^aniaBllB^ 
L  3S5  <(  aeg.— early  difficnItiM  of  tiM 
law  of  saccesslon  onder  It,  409— !ts  es- 
tablishment in  flontJanrt,  ii.  «7  s(  m^.— 
character,  &&,  of  oatha  anaer  t^  agl 
ataeg. 

FBodaUty.  ita  InllnfWfte  as  regards  the 
monastic  orders,  L  395  —  ■iw^M.ii^ii 
under  Cromwell,  vlL  w  f<  ssf. 

Flan  or  Fingal,  the  tradinonaxT,  L  z9«. 

FIe8ci,Papallfleat^a39- 
Flfie,  the  Earl  en,  one  of  the  guanUaos  oa 
the  death  of  AJexander  IIL,  muzderBd. 

**•!?• 
Fife,  the  Eazl  o(  oondemnad  by  Bdwaid 

III.  for  treason,  iL  330— raid  Into  &k^ 

huid.368. 

Fife,  ravaged  by  Hertford,  iiL  ass-^he 
Ftench  auxiliaries,  369--suiwBniBC7  of 
the  king's  party,  r.  68--«  revival  nest- 
ing, 300— enthusiasm  tor  the  Cov«naBt, 
vL  X87— preparations  of  the  Oov«nant- 
ers.  358--the  Highland  host,  vfL  xoo 
-— BplMsopalian  cueigy  in,  after  x6^ 
464— prevalence  of  «™'^eg"''g  in*  ^iiL 
359. 

Flnanoea,  details  of,  in  connection  wffli 
the  Union,  viiL  193. 

FIndlater  Lord,  movea  the  dlaoliitloB 
of  the  Union,  viiL  348. 

FInelliL  or  Fenella,  morder  of  Kenneth 
IIL  by,  L  339. 

Finlay,  a  Cameronian  leader,  vliL  159^ 
x6a 

Fisher,  the  author  of  the  'Msnvw  of 
Modem  Divinity,'  viiL  40a 

Fiaheriea,  their  improvement  taken  up  by 
the  AiHean  Company.  viiL  33,  34. 

Fiahwife'a  Causey,  the,  L  76^  notei 

Fits  Allan,  Brian,  appointed  one  of  tts 
guardians,  iL  X35— Instructions  to  him 
as  to  the  Church,  ao8. 

Fits  Allan  or  Allan  the  ftunily  name  of 
the  Stewards,  IL  344. 

"  Five  ArUdea  of  Perth,"  the,  tL  47  c( 
«e9.>-their  terms,  51  €t  aeg.— eflbrta  of 
the  Court  to  enforce  them,  53  «f  mq.— 
opposition  to  them,  57— tliear  repeal, 
s30k 

Fixed  bayonet,  the,  invented  by  Maekay, 
vIL  393. 

Flanders,  Count  of,  see  Florence. 

Fleming,  Lord,  ambassador  to  Albany, 
ilL  95— one  of  the  "assured  lords,"  xgc 
—one  of  the  psrty  of  the  w«m<n/Bin^  |y 
3  x»— joins  Maxy  after  her  escape,  367 
377,  note— aooompaniea  the  queen  in 
her  flight  from  Langaide,  375  sent  as 
herenvoy  to  France^  387— ms  mission  to 
Bns^d,  and  reftisal  of  a  paaaage  to 
Fruice,  396— his  eacape  ttom  Dumbar- 
ton, V.  35. 

Fleming,  Marr,  appropriation  of  part  of 
i<>ownJe^ 


the 


{ewela  by,  v.  X58. 
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fteiiiliig»  Robert^  pntent  at  Dmmolog, 
▼U.  •84. 

Vkinlng%  the  alUaaoe  of  Edward  L  with, 
ILaos. 

Fletcher,  Andxew,  of  Salton,  as  the 
leader  of  the  "Patriotio  Par^,"  vliL  5 
— hla  pierioaa  career,  personal  appear- 
ance. &Q.,  Vb.,  note— bis  adTOcacy  of 
predial  sUvery,  6— picture  of  the  con- 
dition  of  the  lower  cleseee,  8  — his 
scheme  renidlng  panperlam,  9— speci- 
men of  his  sme  from  'The  Bight 
Begolatlon  of  Goremments,'  ib.— con- 
nection with  Paterson,  zs— the  ''Limi- 
tations'* proposed  by,  99— the  Act  for 
"The  Secoritr  of  the  Kingdom,"  i5.— 
maintains  the  royal  Assent  to  it  to  be 
nnnecessaij,  99— his  party  in  the 
Union  FarllamenlL  xxo— oUl  of  Umita* 
ticns  and  Becnritles  Inonght  in  by, 
113— motion  against  the  Union,  zz4— 
on  the  Antl-nnlon  ikst,  i^t,  note--as 
an  sgrioultnral  Improyer,  511. 

Flint,  apedal  canses  for  its  nse  In  manu- 
Ikctaze  of  weapons,  L  zzy. 

Flinty  bronse,  and  Iron,  ages  of  the 
northern  ARhaologlsts,  L  zas. 

FUnt  implements,  L  81,  zz4  «t  teg. 

Flodden,  the  battle  oi;  UL  76  c<  «ig.~lts 
effects  on  Scotiand,  83. 

Florence,  Gonnt  of  Flanders,  a  claimant 
of  the  crown,  IL  zaa,  xaT^-tne  pleadings 
In  his  fuTonr,  x^/S, 

Florence  of  Worcester,  the  Chronicle  of, 
liL4za. 

Florence,  Its  sntlqnity,  L  67. 

Folx,  M.  de,  reports  to  Catherine  the 
prmected  meeung  between  Elisabeth 
and  MaiT.  Iv.  99— account  of  the  posi- 
tion of  ^Isabetn  in  1565,  zaz. 

Forbes,  the  Ifaster  of,  ezecated,  IIL 
z68. 

Forbes,  the  ICaster  ol^  defcated  and  taken 
prisoner,  r.  69. 

Forbes,  the  Ifaster  u^  Joins  Ifaokay,  tIL 
365. 

Forbes,  William,  Biriiop  of  Bdlnbnigh, 
▼L9& 

Forbes,  Jdm,  of  Corse,  tL  934. 

Forbes,  Patrick  snd  John,  vu.  8a 

Forbes,  Lord  President^  on  the  ezecntlon 
of  Captain  Green,  TilL  zo8— In  zyxc, 
3ie,  3x3— opposes  serere  punishments 
after  zyxs,  33Z— appointed  Lord  Adro- 
catei  34^— opposes  ualdane's  elevation 
to  the  Bench,  4<z— proceedings  nxged 
regarding  the  Halt  tax,  Acl,  357— in- 
vestigation into  the  Porteons  Mob, 
363— opposes  the  bm  broo^t  in  re- 
tF"W  K  366— recommends  the  em- 
bodying of  Highland  regiments,  374— 
eommimlcates  the  Intended  rising  of 
S745,  43Z— his  efRxrts  In  the  North 
dnrmg  1745,  470— his  dealings  with 
Lora^  47X  d  ma, 

lorbeses,  the,  as  Unsf  s  men,  defeated  by 


the  Gordons,  v.  69— join  the  Oovansat- 
ers,  yi.  236 

Fold,  LadT,  liL  76. 

Ford  Castle,  captnred  by  James  IV.,  ill. 
76. 

Fbidonn,  the  Chronicle  o£  llL  4x3,  414. 

Fordnn.  early  church  at,  L  939. 

Forest  laws  of  the  NormauL  the.  L  433 
d  M9.— contrast  between  them  m  lag- 
land  and  Scotland,  IL  74->reoent  trial 
in  connection  with  them,  77,  notch— 
none  In  Scotland,  UL  396. 

Forestry,  grants  o(  IL  74. 

Forfkr,  the  Earl  of,  killed  at  Sheri  Annir, 
▼UL  39a 

Forfkr  Loch,  artUdal  Ishmd,  Acl,  in,  L 
89. 

Forfeited  estates,  enactments  of  Parlia- 
ment regardinfi^  IIL  xx— the  commis- 
sioners ot  TiiL  348  d  M9.— dealing  with 
the,  after  X745,  509. 

Fbrfeitnre^  the  Soots  and  Eng^Ubh  sys- 
tems o^  ▼.  49a 

Foiged  deeds,  dec.,  under  the  flaadal  sys- 
tem, L  367.  368. 

Forman.  Andrew,  ambassador  to  England 
and  France,  ill.  73  —  Archbishopof  St 
Andrews,  9o->Tengeanoe  on  LordHome, 
9x. 

ForreiL  Roman  coins  found  at,  L  58,  note 
—pillar,  its  supposed  origin,  L  143. 

Forster,  Sir  John,  warden,  at  the  Bald  of 
the  Bedeswire,  ▼.  z«9~-taken  prisoner, 
X53— quarrel  with  the  Kerrs,  999. 

Foniter,  Mr,  heads  the  English  Jacobites 
in  zvzs,  viU.  995,  30Z — the  march  to 
Preston,  301  «t  M9.— measures  there, 
and  his  incapacity,  306  et  aeg.— escape 

off  333- 

Fort  Augustus,  constructed  by  Gensnl 
Wade,  viii.  369— captured  by  the  lii- 
suigents  in  X745,  484. 

Fort  Tevlot^  the  Piotish  capital,  IL  59, 
zoz. 

Fort  WiUlam,  planned  byOeneral  Maokay, 
vlL  393— attempt  on,  17x5,  vllL  960—118 
sainson,  Aa,  in  X745,  439— attacked 
bythe  rebels  m  X745,  485. 

Forth,  th<L  called  the  Scots  Water.  tL  51 
—and  Clyde,  the,  chosen  as  theltoman 
boundaxT,  L  4— the  rampart  between 
these^  io.— Firth  of,  French  invading 
force  in  it^  1707,  vUL  904— its  passage 
bv  the  Jacobites  in  X715,  985. 

Poitiflcatlon.  the  Noiman  and  Yauban 
systems  d;  r.  X93. 

Fortresses,  snden^  L  84— early,  their 
styles  &0.,  IL  xo6  d  aig.— 'the  attack 
and  defence  ot  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, T.  X9Z. 

Fossour,  John,  Prior  of  Durham,  iL  398. 

Fotherlnghsy,  removal  of  Queen  Mary  to, 
T.  9SZ— her  execution  at,  959^ 

FbuUses,  the  printers,  vUL  <53. 

Fountainbridge,  the  abduction  of  Queeu 
Mary  by  Bothwell  ati  Iv.  ai& 
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Pourblii,  Admlnl,  oommandB  the  ftvoe 
ftur  descent  on  Scotland  in  1707,  Tfii. 
•03— in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  his 
flisht^  904* 

Foot  Bnigfaa,  the  Oonrt  of  the,  iL  9a 

Fooniier,  determination  by  him  of  the 
authorship  of  poem  ascribed  to  Ifary, 
iy.  063,  note. 

Fowlks,  Brigadier,  his  flight  lh>m  Pies- 
tonpans,  vliL  4^. 

Fox,  Qeoig«L  the  Qoaker,  Tli.  979. 

Fox,  John,  information  about  events  tn 
Bootland  In  his  Acts  and  Monoments, 
iiL  999<lMg. 

Fhmoe.  settlement  of  British  troops  in,  L 
44-Hiisooveries  as  to  the  age  of  man, 
^—absorption  of  the  Teutons  among 
the  Odts,  X96— quarrel  with  Edward, 
!L  z6  v-trmces  of  Wallace,  aoa— trace 
with  Bni^and,  003— treaty  with  Robert 
Bruce,  396— ue  alliance  with  Scotland 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  331— claims 
of  the  latter  on  it,  32a  assistance  sent 
against  Edward  in.,  334  tt  •».— re- 
newal of  league,  348— truce  with  Ens- 
land,  and  its  octension  to  Scotland, 
350  tt  Mff.— aid  sent  under  De  Vienne, 

J50— pcHntion  on  the  accession  of  James 
.  3q8— renewed  lesAue,  and  betrothal 
or  his  daughter  to  the  i)auphin,  404— 
treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  4x7— 
concentration  of  forfeited  estates  in  the 
Crown,  UL  XI— relations  with,  in  the 
time  of  James  III.,  19  —the  recep- 
tion of  Perkin  Warbeck.  45— efforts  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  alliance 
against,  53  «t  m9.— renewed  alliance,  7a 
—relations  with  Scotland  after  Flod- 
den,  86  et  Mf.— difficulties  with,  on  the 
murder  of  De  la  Bastie^  93— renewal  of 
alliance,  ih.  —  negotiations  regarding 
Albany,  95— auzluai7  force  under  Al- 
bai^,  X04— ambassador  to  the  Bea- 
tons  from,  130— how  regarded  in  Scot- 
land. 193— Henry's  attempts  to  break 
the  lesgue,  901— resolution  to  adhere 
to  it^  993— it  formally  renewed,  sad- 
aid  sent  Scotland,  976- remoYal  of 
Queen  Maiy  to,  977— dislike  of  her 
interference,  985  —  views  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary,  900- death  of  Henry 
IL,  and  changed  tone  towards  Scot- 
land, 999  €t  mq. — projects  for  annexap 
tlon  of  the  latter,  994  et  Mg.— treaty 
with  Eni^and,  997 — influence  of  the 
connection  on  the  Reformation,  338— 
the  Scots  Universities  modelled  on 
hers,  404— departure  of  Mary,  iv.  z8— 
contrast  between  it  and  Scotland  on  the 
landing  of  Mary,  ax— state  in  X563  as 
affecting  the  policy  of  Maij.  68— the 
communication  by  Maiy  or  ner  mar- 
rlage  to  BothwelL  999— relations  with, 
after  her  abdication,  99X-' difllculties 
and  obttadesinthe  way  of  intervention, 
10^— inflnsnoe  on  the  Soots  CSiureh, 


344— ambassador  Mnt  by  Maiy  m 
ier  escape  from  Lochleven,  367,  368— 
probable  reception  of  Maiy  after  Laaf- 
side,  378— her  appeals  fi>r  aid,  ^87— 
fedtaoig  ezeited  by  the  murder  of  lliir- 
ray,  v.  x8— suppcnts  the  queen's  party, 
68— the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  90 
it  «e^— concord  with  England  tn  1573^ 
or— feeling  toward  Mary,  Ui— aid  to 
Kirkcaldy  intereeiyted,  xx8— state  of 
the  Court,  x68— the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  adapted  from  the  Befixnasd 
Church  of,  909— probable  effect  of 
Mary's  death  on,  95a— eessation  of  the 
league  on  the  acoesaion  of  James  YL, 
394— negotiations  of  the  Oovenanteis 
wlui,  vi  988  el  aig.— intended  coUwiiaa- 
tion  of  Dailen  by,  viiL  ^5— expeetaliaBs 
of  the  Jacobites  of  asslstanoe  from,  X4x 
—  threatened  descent  from.  In  17^ 

903  — and  agaha,  in  X71S  «7«— 


198, 
Jaoo 


Jacobite  negotiauons  ^"^1%  174a,  i.«.. 

A33— treaty  with  Gbarks  Edwud*  and 

mvasion,  173. 
Fruichisei  tne  early  buijB^  iL  9a— 4bc^ 

at  the  tune  of  the  Union,  vllL  187. 
Francia  L,  relatione  with  Kngiann  and 

Scotland.  iiL  86  a(  segL— efltets  of  his 

defeat  and  capture^  133— allianne  with 

Henry  VIIL,  X3d 
Franda,  the  Dauphin,  maniage  of  Mazy 

to,  iU.    989  — eflbrts  to  obtain  the 

Crown  Matrimonial  fbr  him,  991 — soe- 

ceeda  to  the  French  crown,  993 — his 

death,  and  its  effect,  iv.  a. 
Francis,  SIgnor,  denoanoed  aa  one  of 

Dainley's  murderers,  iv. 

to  him,  303. 
Frandsque,  a  secrst  adviser  of 

Mary's,  iv.  zza. 
Francs,  name  o^  to  whom  applied.  tL  51. 
Frank,  his  account  of  Glasgow,  viC  iia 
Firankftart  liturgy,  the^  ita  <nigin,  Ae:, 

iv.  33a 
Fraser,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  iL  43— tot- 
ter tNum  him  to  King  Edward,  xxd— 
Fhwer,  Simon,  aurrsndexs  to  Edward  L, 

iL  994— executed,  945. 
Fraser,  Msjov^  in  X7X5,  viiL  994,  andnotSL 
Fraser  of  Beaufort,   afterwarda  Losd 

Lovat,  see  Lovat 
Fraser  of  Brae^   in  the  Assembly  of 

1690,  viL  438— his  works,  ^66. 
Fraaers,  orl^n  and  rise  of  the,  iL  xy 

—  desert  Huntly,   iv.   w  — Join  Hm 

Covenanters,  vL    336— nud  qH,  with 

Athole,  ViL  4x4— Join  the  Pretender 

in  X745,  VliL  47s 
Frederick  IL  of  Denmark,  mairiage  of 

James  VL  to  his  daughter,  v.  973. 
Frederick  Henry  of  Rahemia,  chudiak 

letter  lh>m.  v.  lao,  not& 
Freeman.  Edward  L,  1x5. 
Free-trade    with    England 

under  Cromwell,  viL  54. 
Fiench  Faiia,  or  Niohoha 
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of  Damley's  murderan^  ir.,  187— Us 
«iTMt  and  execution,  v.  & 

RpBiich  orohitectnre,  partial  imitationa 
of^  tU.  431,  434— raftigees,  influx  o^ 
s68. 

F^«ndimagfat,  Lord  and  Ladj,  tL  axo^ 
SIX,  axa. 

Frendraaght^  the  tragedy  0^  tL  009  «t 
jeg. 

Frlffga,  a  Scandinavian  delty,i.  aaa. 

FroiMart.  account  of  the  Soots  Invasion 
of  England  by,  IL  298  «  MflL— of  battle 
of  Nevillo's  Cross,  336— of  a  Soots 
raid  Into  England,  351— of  the  expedi- 
tion of  John  de  Vienne,  35a  at  mq.—ot 
the  battle  of  Otterbum,  369  at  sig. 

Froode^  aketeh  of  John  Hamilton,  by 
him,  ▼.  38,  note— his  opinion  of  Lady 
Lennox,  4a.  note— on  her  alleged  vin- 
dication of  Queen  Mary,  i&— his  ac- 
count of  the  Romanist  schemes  of 
1580,  &ol,  x88,  notSL 

Fuller,  Andrew,  on  the  ICillensry  peti- 
tion, V.  433,  notei 

E^e,  Lord,  his  account  of  Charles  L 
when  a  child,  v.  389. 

Qadderer,  Dr  James,  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, vliL  490  et  jeg.— his  death,  435. 

Gaelic,  translation  of  Knox's  Litnxgy, 
&&,  into,  ilL  436,  iv.  349b 

Gaimey  Brig,  first  meeting  of  the  Seces- 
sion at^  viiL  408. 

Gal^jacus,  his  defeat  at  the  Mona  Gram- 
pius,  1.  6— the  speech  assigned  by  Taci- 
tus to  him,  8— identlfled  t^  Boeoe  with 
Corbed,  13. 

Gallghtiy,  Patrick,  IL  137. 

Galleys,  Uie  ancient,  L  306. 

Galloway,  Patrick,  v.  «>8— on  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  336^  not»— his  sermon  on  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy.  338— his  character 
^^*  339>  note— at  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  431. 

Galloway,  the  Bishop  of;  chaxges  In  the 
Assembly  against  nim,  v.  147— revises 
to  appear,  ib.— under  James  VL,  his 
pecumary  difficulties,  449  et  se^.— for- 
mation of  choir  at  Holyrood  by,  vi  41 
—attack  by  the  mob  on,  165— and  the 
Tables,  Z7x. 

Galloway,  oishoprio  fbunded,  L  449— its 
independence  of  Alexander  II.,  iL  xx— 
slaughter  and  expulsion  of  the  Nor- 
mans, 15— the  early  special  laws  of,  6x 
—adventure  of  Bruce  in,  353. 

Galwegiaus,  name  of,  to  whom  anciently 
appUed.  IL  51. 

Game,  laws  regarding,  UL  397. 

Gamrv,  tnullaon  of  dafeat  of  the  Danes 
at.  L  34X,  note. 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Forth,  vUL  445-~JobiB  Cope  before 
Frestonpans,  451, 453— his  death  there, 
456b 

Gtmooh  tbs  district  oC  U.  147  and  note. 


Gaothler,  Jules,  his  "  Histoire  da  Mute 
Stuart,**  Iv.  447. 

Geddes,  Jenny,  vi.  150,  note. 

Genealoglea,  Highland,  vL  3. 

Genealogy,  ftilness  of  early  Irlah  litem* 
tore  as  regards,  L  398. 

General  Assembly,  Justification  of  Knox 
by,  iv.  77— diacnssion  on  his  prayer  for 
the  queen,  78  et  sso.— address  to  the 
queen,  89— meeting  in  relation  to  the 

aueen's  mazrisge,  x  17- Acta  passed  by 
i,  xx8'— articles  presented  to  the 
queen,  snd  her  snswer,  x  19— protest 
against  the  re-establiahment  of  the 
Oonsistorlal  Court»  330— of  X567,  re- 
solution adopted  regarding  endowment 
of  the  clergy,  334— first  election  of  a 
Moderator,  33^--of  1573,  proceedings 
regarding  Episcopacy,  eui.,y.  neteeq. 
— Xstter  firom  Knox,  i6.— meeting  re- 
garding the  massacre  of  St  Bartnolo- 
mew,  9x  et  jeg.— urgea  lesgue  with  Eng- 
land, 93— of  x57^  collision  with  Mor- 
ton, X43  et  aeg.— law  regarding  clerical 
dotUng,  X44— prooeedlngs  against  the 
bishops,  X47— discussions  as  to  the 
lawfmness  of  their  office,  148— mea- 
sures to  ssslst  the  Huguenots,  X49— 
declaration  In  1580  aoalnst  Episcopacy, 
30X— Second  Book  01  Discipline,  309— 
commencement  of  struggle  against 
Episcopacy,  305— rebuke  to  James  YL 
and  his  queen,  30;— report  on  the  state 
of  the  countiy,  io.  el  ssf. -regulations 
regarding  the  deigy,  306— deputation 
to  the  king,  308- at  Perth,  and  its 
proceedings,  313  et  seg.— Act  appoint- 
Eng  commissioners  to  Parliament  31  j* 
— of  x6xo,  regulations  regarding  Epis- 
copacy, 44X— ^meeting  in  x6x6  at  At 
deen,  vL  xa — the  Five  Artidea  of 
Feattk  pasaea  by  it,  53— of  x6z6.  Act 
regarding  a  liturgy,  1x5— in  Glasgow, 
x^8k  939- ita  importance.  993— the 
]aj  members,  994 — oldQctions  of  the 
Episcopal  psrty,  ib. — proceedings  of 
the  Tables  regarding  the  elections, 
995— the  officials,  997— the  records  01 
the  Church,  ib.  et  aeg.— difficulty  about 
the  validity  of  the  elections,  998— ad- 
dress of  the  commissioner,  999 — his 
departure,  i5.— admission  of  officers  of 
State,  930— repeal  of  former  Acts,  re- 
pudiation of  the  Servloe-book,  &&,  ib. 
—trial  of  the  bishops,  93X— its  dis- 
solution, 933— of  X639,  its  meeting  and 
prooeedlnga,  971  et  aig.— abolition  of 
the  Service-book,  dw.,  973— answer  to 
the  king's  "Laige  Declaration,*'  97s 
et  aeg.^— denunciation  of  ita  anth<H',  978 
stsig.— ita  Acts  confirmed  by  Parlla- 
meni^  987  et  seg.— dedarations  against 
seotules,  and  co-operation  with  the 
Engliah  Presbyterians,  351  et  mq,-' 
oomznissionexs  to  Montrose  after  his 
eapton^  viL  7— fordbly  dismissed  hf 
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GromwelL  49— demand  Cor  i^  436— 
meetliig  in  x69a  437— «ppointm«nt  of 
Oonmuiaioner,  i5.— «mngemento«8to 
meetinsi,  mode  of  buBinen,  Ac,  438 
—its  diasolation,  439— dissatisftouon 
of  the  eztzvne  wrtj  with  it»  (b.— 
pooeedings  against  the  Epiaoopa- 
Uana,  440  —  postponement  of  ita 
meetinn  by  the  Crown,  448,  449— the 
lists  or  that  of  1693,  449  ti  icg.— inters 
flBrences  on  the  part  or  the  Oommis- 
sloner  and  the  Goyenmient,  450— anta- 
gonism between  tiiem  and  the  Grown. 
4^a  — measores  aa  to  the  Epiaoopal 
cieigj,  i5.— diasolved,  ib.,  453— a  new 
one  summoned  by  the  Government,  and 
tiie  Oath  of  Assoranoe  attempted  to  be 
enforced,  4^— the  King  yields,  456— 
act  for  adminion  of  oonrorming  cleigy, 
457— <kst  appointed  in  1700,  viiL  6z— 
proceedings  regarding  the  Union,  146 
€f  teg.— proclaim  a  fast  in  17x0,  033— 
of  zTza,  the  queen'a  letter  to,  aner 
the  Patronage  Act,  933— parties  in  It, 
ib.  ^diillonltiea  reganiing  the  Oaths, 
833— of  »7X5»  loyal  spirit  of,  853— ad- 
dress to  the  king  after  17x5,  3^^— Act 
against  smuggling,  359— resolution  on 
grievances  in  17x7,  385— changea  in  ita 
character  and  proceaure^  397  —  rule 
against  "Protestations,'*  40X— Act  ro- 
lling the  Jui  dtvoMum,  ioa— de- 
cision on  the  case  of  Ebeneser  BrsUne, 
405 

General  Councils,  disregard  ot,  in  Soot- 
land,  ill  332,  and  note. 

Geneva,  state  of  the  Church  in,  X573,  v. 

a  a— -Bible,  in  Scotland,  vL  X07,  xo8— 
torffy,  ita  history  and  introduction 
into  the  Scots  Kirk,  iv.  33a 

Geological  formation  of  Scotland,  L  80 
etteq, 

Geoige  L,  proclamation  of  viii.  a  «>— in- 
terview of  Bev.  W.  Mitchell  with,  385, 
note. 

Germans,  undezground  winter  dwellings 
of  the,  L  xoa 

Geimanus,  traditional  bishop.  L  39X. 

Germany  and  the  Germans,  mfluence  of 
the  Roman  conquests  on,  L  300  e(  teq. 

Giants,  Norse  Iq^ds  of  the,  L  aaS,  339. 

Giant's  Hill,  the,  Dunslnnane,  L  86. 

Gibbon,  on  Tacitna's  Life  of  Agiioola, 
L  7. 

Gibbs,  James,  the  architect,  vliL  543. 

Gibson,  Alexander,  of  Durio,  the  smnre 
and  imprisonment  of,  vL  17. 

Gight,  Tower  o^  besieged  uj  Montrose, 
vi.  049. 

Gildas,  the  fragments  ascribed  to,  L  i8a 

Gilderoy,  the  robber-chie^  vL  axa  and 
note. 

Gillespie,  Geozge,  his  writings,  vii.  79— 
ooDUttisBioner  to  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, vi.  38X— his  Dispute,  Ac, 
proclamation  againsti  165— his  notes 


of  debates,  toi,  in  the  W< 


Assembly,  379^  not 
Giraldns,  on  WiUiam  tiia  Uon,  iL  6l 
Gladstanes.  Archbislun)^  t.  446. 
Glammis.  Lady,  execution  oi;  and  deatk 

of  her  nusuAd,  iii.  x6o  tt  siq. 
Glammis,  LordL  his  deaui,  v.  t( 
Glammia,  the  Master  ot,  t.  x8( 

to  En^and,  3x6. 
Glammia  Oaatle,  mlna  ot  HL  433. 
Glamorgan,  L(ml,  negotaatton  with  fits 

Iriah,  vl.  347,  notei 
GlanvUIe,  the  Regium  MjOeatatem 


piled  from  hia  work,  IL  50. 

Glasgow,  legends  oonneoted  with  its  ar* 
morlal  bearings,  L  a3g  see  01^  eariy 
inquest  by  Juzv  reKanli])^ 
oprio  founded  by  David  X, 
sul^Ject  to  Bntheislen,  IL  94- 
of  archbiahopxie,  liL  41  —  univenity, 
ita  foundation,  403  —  Cathedral,  iu 
architecture,  430— -diatorbanees  on  the 
reading  of  Land*a  Servioe-book,  vL  zs3 
—the  ^  Supplication  *  against  the  Ser- 
vioe-book, x6x— Cathedral,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly  of  X638  in,  sss 
—alleged  intended  destrucnon  of  it, 
i5.,  note— trade,  ftc,  under  Cromwd], 
vii  57^BrBreton'a  aooonnt  of  it,  zoo— 
and  Frank'a,  xzo— subscription  to  us 
Darien  scheme  in,  vliL  39— ootbnak 
in,  against  the  Union,  157  tt  sm.— out- 
rage at,  on  the  proohunation  of  Qeocge 
L,  353— loyalist  demonstzationsin  zjzc 
369,  373  €t  flCQ.— the  Shawfleld  mob  s^ 
354  rtstg.— loyalty  ot  in  Z74i  47<»-^*- 
fensive  prepsrations  in  1745,  478— «o»> 
tributiona  levied  in,  479  tt  atg.— pro* 
gresa  of,  X688-Z748,  C07. 

Glasgow,  the  Archbishop  of^  ezoooi- 
municationof  the  Borderers  I7,  iii  147: 

GlasKOW,  the  Archbishop  o^  anaigned 
before  the  Assembly,  v.  147— ezeosa- 
municated,  309. 

Glasgow,  the  Aicnbiahop  of^  nndar  Janes 
VL,  his  difficulties,  t.  448— violsnos  of 
Land  to^  vi  93— the  canons  Intended 
to  be  drawn  up  by  him,  xxa. 

Glasgow,  Lord,  statement  by,  as  to  the 
sums  alleged  to  have  been  paid  to 
carry  throu|^  the  Union,  viii  zSz. 

Glass  vessels,  Roman,  remains  of,  i  57. 

Qlassites  or  Sandemanians,  the,  viii  4x7. 

Glencaim,  Lord,  one  of  the  "aasnred 
lords,"  iii  X9o-Hsonferenoe  with  Sad- 
ler, 30X— joixis  the  natianal  party,  336; 
337— aid  brought  by  Mm  to  the  Be- 
formers  at  Pcith.  356— Joina  the  com- 
bination aninst  the  queen,  iv.  133— re- 
atored  to  mvour,  x6o--one  of  the  umui- 
cll  of  Regency,  379— nominated  for  the 
Regency,  v.  89. 

Glencaim,  the  Earl  ot  one  of  the  leadea 
of  the  Rttthven  Raid,  t.  x8a. 

Glencaim,  Lord,  his  expedition  to  Bool 
land  in  Ikvonr  of  Charles  IL«  vU.  4r- 
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raplaoed  hj  Hlddlaton,  68~4la«l  with 

Monro,  60  — again  oommandi,    and 

treaty  witn  Honk,  7a. 
filenooe,  the  maaaacre  of,  drcmnatanoea 

which  led  to  It,  JBo.,  vii.  399~the  acene 

of  iL  400— the  massaore,  40a  tt  aeq.— 

eflTeoi  prodnced  by  It,  406  el  teg.— the 

ParliamentaxT  inoalxy  into  it,  409— the 

oonnection  ox  the  king  with  it,  410  et  aeq. 
Olendower,  Owes,  11.  aSx 
Glenfinnan,  the  gathering  In,  in  1745, 

▼ilL  43a 
Glenfhim,  battle  of,  tL  04. 
Glengarry,  Joina  Olencaim  for  Charlea 

II.,  vii.  6&— at  Killiecrankie,  380— in 

X7it  vilL  959. 
Glenkindy,  earth-houaea  in,  L  98. 
Glenlivet,  battle  of,  t.  904. 
Glenluce  Abbey,  acqniaiuon  of  landa  of, 

by  Caaailia,  iv.  38. 
Glennie  on  the  iLrthnzIan  and  Oaaianio 

legends,  i  179.  note. 
Glenorchy,  Loid,  in  1745,  tUL  a^o. 
Glenahiel,  the  aflair  or,  17x9^  viu.  34X 
Glen  Tilt  caae,  the,  U.  76. 
Glouceater,  the  Doke  ol  ill  38— hia  aa- 

ceaalon  aa  Richard  IIL.  09. 
Gloaceater,  the  Dake  ox,  son  of  Qneen 

Anne,  hu  death.  viiL  6a,  78. 
Godfathera,  directiona  of  the  Book  of 

Common  Order  reg^urding,  iv.  338. 
Godly  Bongs,  the,  their  origin,  apecimena 

of  them,  Ac,  iv.  351  et  aeq. 
Godolphin,  views  or,  aa  to  the  neoeaalty 

for  a  Union,  viiL  lox— diaplaced  flrom 

office,  83} 

Gold,  ddling  in  of  debased,  and  issnlng 
of  new,  vuL  x8. 

Gold  omamenta,  anoienl  L  xax — pre- 
aence  of,  in  Scotland,  iiL  444. 

Gomez,  Jan,  one  of  the  captuna  of  the 
Armada,  v.  267. 

Goodall,  on  the  Scots  and  Irish,  1-  aox.note. 

Goodwin,  a  member  of  the  westminater 
Assembly,  vL  388. 

Gordon,  the  Duke  of,  aireated  for  alleged 
complicity  with  Claverhonae,  viL  337. 
.  Gordon,  the  Doke  of,  holda  Edinbtugh 
Castle  for  James  IL,  vii.  356 — ita  siege, 
^^7  —  Claverhouae'a  interview  with 
nim,  3«&--capitulatea,  359— viii  X99. 

Gordon,  the  Dnke  oi;  meaanrea  agunat^ 
17x4,  viiL  953. 

Gordon,  the  I)achea8  of,  the  Jacobite 
medal  preaented  to  the  Ftacnlty  of  Ad- 
vocatea,  viiL  943. 

Gordon,  Adam  de,  envoy  to  the  Pope,  IL 
987. 

Gordon,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  one  of  the 
Oonncil  wrhlcb.  directa  Bothwell'a  trial, 
iv.  908— office  of  superintendent  re- 
ftued  him,  398— hla  reasona  for  praying 
for  the  queen,  v.  59 — a  member  of  the 
qneen'a  Parliament,  64— Knoz'a  pulpit 
oocupied  by  him,  74— hla  position  aa 
titnlar  bishop,  ib. 


Gordon,  Lady  Catherine^  her  marrlaga  to 

Perkin  Warkeok,  iiL  4c. 
Gordon,  Lady  JancL  Bothwell'a  nuuxlaga 

to.  iv.  138— her  (Uvoroe  from  him.  axl 

— ner  after-life,  ih.,  note— groonoa  of 

the  divorce,  aax  et  tea. 
Gordon,  Geoige  Lord,  fv.  196. 
Gordon,  Lord,  son  of  Hnntly,  vL  94a. 
Gordon,  Lora  Lewla,  adventure  o^  vi 

246  it  em. 
Goxdon,  Jamea,  on  Laud'a  Canoni^  vL 

Gonioo,  Sir  John,  imprisoned,  but 
escapes,  iv.  49— one  of  Qneen  Jiaiy's 
lovers  'b.--hi8  execution,  5X. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  of  Haddo,  hia  execu- 
tion, vL  409. 

Goxdon,  Sir  R,  account  of  Arthur^a  Con 
l^om,  L  52 — of  Camelon,  6^  note— «nd 
of  the  Deil'a  Dyke,  90— on  Durial-uina, 
107,  note— on  flint  arrow-heada,  199, 
note. 

Gordon  of  AuehendouiL  one  of  the  aisners 
of  the  Spaniah  blanka,  v.  99X— lolled, 

Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  one  of  Mary'a  com* 

miaaioners  at  Yorl^  iv.  4x5. 
Gordon,  hia  account  of  the  meaaurea  to 

secure  algnatnrea  to  the  Covenant,  vL 

187— of  Huntly'a  alliea,  Ac,  944,  note 

—of  the  proceedinga  between  Aboyne 

and  Hamilton,  945,  note— of  the  Raid 

of  Stonehive.  950^  95X. 
Gordon  of  Earlaton,  tortured,  vlL  9^6. 
Gordon  of  Rothiemay,  hia  aketcn  of 

Aberdeen,  viL  X05. 
Gordon  of  Rothiemay,  death  of,  vL  909 

—death  of  Robert  at  Frendranght,  axx. 
Gordon,  General,   at  Sheriflhiuir,  viiL 

rts,  3x9,  note— commanda  after  the 

flignt  ox  Mar,  397. 
Gordon,  Lord  Lewia,  joina  the  Pretender, 

viiL  459>  4731  474- 
Oordon  oi^Glenbucket,  during  xyxs,  vilL 

^5>  335— in  X745,  438— forces  brought 

l>y.  459' 

Goraona,  their  riae  in  the  north,  iL  496— 
their  progreaa  under  Jamea  I  v.,  iiL  59 
—recovery  of  their  power,  iv.  1x4— de- 
feata  of  the  Forbeaes  and  king'a  partv 
by  them.  v.  69— their  struggle  with 
the  Crichtona,  vL  909— evade  Joining 
Montrose,  2169— in  the  xiaing  of  X7X5, 
viiL  957. 

Gordon'a  'History  of  the  Earldom  of 
Sutherland,'  vL  908.  note. 

Gospatrlck,  Earl  of  Morthumbria,  L  374, 

575- 
Gothic  architecture,  ita  introduction,  ilL 

497  et  MO.— art,  abaence  of  aigna  ot  in 

the  aculptured  stones,  L  155— caatlea, 

remains  o^  IL  98,  99. 
Gourlay,  Rooert,  the  caae  of,  v.  979. 
Gow-chrom,  the.  iL  369. 
Gowrie,  the  Earl  of.  one  of  the  leaders  ot 

the  Ruthven  Raio,  v.  X89-  negotlationa 
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^  between  him  and  Amn,  ax8  tt  mq. 
— pnparei  to  leare  SootlAnd,  9x9  — 
Amna  treachexy  toward  him,  aao-— 
hla  answers  to  hisaocaaers,  i&  «t  mq.~- 
his  trial,  »sr— his  execution,  ib. 
Gowrie,  the  Earl  of,  his  share  in  the  Qow- 
rie  Gonspixaoy,  ▼.  3x8  tl  atq.  jku&— his 
death,  sax,  335  ctMg.— chaises  of  sorcery 
against  him,  3^5— notices  of  his  life  in 
ndos,  35X— xorfeitore  of  the  fkmily, 

35a- 

Gowrie,  the  Countess  ot,  implacability  of 
Jamea  VL  to  her,  v.  838. 

Gowrie  Oonspiracr.  the,  t.  3x6  et  seg.— 
ftilness  of  the  evidenoe  rwaxding  it^  338 
—mystery  connected  with  it,  333— sus- 
picions excited  against  the  king,  336— 
prooft  agaiost  ita  being  a  plot  to  ruin 
the  Bathvens,  ib. — ^recent  works  on  it» 
337,  note— how  it  was  regarded  at  the 
ume,  i6.  ct  aw. —discoveries  regarding 
it  suhseouentlT,  345  et  aig.-~LQgan  of 
Restalrlg^s  letters  on  it,  346  •(  sag.  — 
Sprot's  revelations  regaraing  it,  his 
trial  and  execution,  ^x6  et  eeq. 

Gowrie  fkmily,  restoied  to  their  estates, 
T.  239. 

Gowrie  House,  description  o(  v.  3x8. 

Graham,  David  de,  surrenders  to  Edward 
L.  IL  934. 

Graham,  David,  brother  of  Claverhouse, 
vlL  854. 

Graham,  John,  of  Claverhouse,  vlL  833— 
his  defeat  at  Loudon  Hill,  994  ti  mq. — 
his  execution  of  John  Brown,  as  x— his 
measures  for  ouieting  the  west,  ib.  et 
S89.— his  hostility  to  the  Convention, 
987— danger  to  which  exposed,  388— 
his  departure  from  BdinboiKh,  and  in- 
terview with  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
389— preparations  of  Uie  Estates  against 
him,  397  —  parallel  between  him  and 
Montxo^  3^9,  360— his  management 
of  the  HiffDLlandiars,  360  el  teg.— diffi- 
culties with  the  chiefs,  36a— proceed- 
ings after  leaving  Edinburgh,  iS. — sum- 
moned by  the  Convention,  and  his 
answer,  363— birth  of  his  son,  and  after 
life  of  his  widow,  f&,  note— attempt 
to  arrest  him,  364— measures  for  raising 
the  Highlanders,  ib. — ^movements  on 
both  sides,  365  et  M9.— raid  into  the 
Lowlands,  367— capture  of  Perth  and 
attempt  on  Dundee,  368— surrender  of 
Ruthven  Castle,  369--<UspeTBion  of  his 
Hlj^ilanders,  370 — their  reassembling, 
37Z— his  views  at  this  time,  37a— Joined 
by  the  Athole  men,  374  —  battle  of 
luUiecrankle^  375  et  seg.  — his  death, 
383. 

Graham  of  Claverhouse,  during  the  rising 
of  17x5,  vilL  363. 

Gtaham,  Uallae,  deprived  of  the  earldom 
of  Stntheam,  IL  406— one  of  the  con- 
James  I., 


Graham,  Sir  Patrick,  IL  40& 

Graham,  Sir  Bobert,  leader  of  the  ooa. 

spiracv  against  Jamea  L.  U.  40/    ^^^^ 

der  of  the  king;  409  —  nls  eoBectttlai^ 

4xa. 
Graham,  Bobert,  first  Anhhlahop  of  81 

Andrews,  ilL  xd. 
Graham,  the  Master  oil  kiUad  at  FlnkK 

iii  371. 
Graham  of  Balgowan,  his  evldaiioa  on  tha 

Gowrie  Conspiracy,  v.  33: 
Graham  of  Glengyle,  black 


spiimtors  against 


407. 


mail  oontzaet 
GraLun  of  Inchbnkie,  Jotna  Ificmtross^ 

vl  366L 

Grammar-achools,  early,  UL  4cl 
Grampians,  the  modem,  not   IdenUesI 

with  the  Mons  Qrampius,  L  14  tl  ssf. 
Grange,  Lord,  see  ErskuuL  Jamea. 
Granger,  Mrs,  the  Bcgalla  saved  tnm 

Cromwell  by,  viL  X43. 
Grant,  Jamea,  of  Carron,  vL  344,  note. 
Grant,  the  Laird  of;  temporising  poUcT 

between  Mackay  and  Claverhouae,  vlL 

366— Joins  Mackay,  367. 
Grants  and  Oamerons,  feud  between  the^ 

ViL  36a— the.  Joins  Charles  Edward, 

▼ill.  453- 
Granvel^  Canlfnal,  an  emlsaarv  of  Qasea 

Mary'a,  iv.  65— her  oorrespondenoe  with 

him  on  her  marriage.  96. 

Gratlan.  a  claimant  for  the  empire  la 
Britain,  L  47. 

"Graupius,"  the  real  reading  for  the 
Mons  Grampius  of  Tacitus,  L  16. 

Gray,  Patrick,  the  Master  of  Gray,  hla 
first  appearance  and  character,  v.  aas 
— ^mission  to  England,  and  treacmeiy  to 
Mary,  ib.— plotting  against  Arran,  aa9 
— meaaures  for  getting  rid  of  Arran, 
334— fkll  and  flight  of  the  latter,  336— 
aent  on  apecial  mission  on  Mary's  be- 
half, 353  —  inter\1ew  with  EUzabeth, 
35A — charges  against  him  in  connection 
with  Mary,  363. 

Gray,  Lord,  at  the  Lauder  Bridge  aAir. 
iiL3& 

Gray,  Sir  T.,  Ust  of  Normans  bnm^t 
into  Scotland  fh>m,  IL  z^  not*— notux 
of  Sir  William  Marmion  by,  365,  note. 

Grav.  the  poet,  on  a  sculptured  stone  at 
Meigle,  L  143,  note. 

Great  Britain,  similarity  of  her  policy  to 
that  of  Borne,  L  3^  note— oarly  peeu- 
liaritv  of  coiporations  in,  iL  83— jpro- 
posed  by  James  VL  as  the  name  of  the 
iJnited  Kingdom,  v.  403. 

Great  Boll  of  St  Albans,  the,  IL  xaz,  note. 

Green,  Captain,  the  caae  ol^  vilL  xo6— his 
execution,  X07 — his  innocence  snbse> 
quenUy  proved,  zo8. 

Greenock,  loyalty  ot  in  Z7t5,  vilL  374. 

Greenahields,  an  Episcopalian  cLairar* 
man,  the  case  of;  viiL  aax— it  appeakd 
to  the  English  Lords,  aaa. 

Gregory  the  Greats  King,  1.  aSc^  331 
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Grogoiy  the  Qnat,  Pope,  allesed  vldto  of 
8i  Kentigem  end  St  OoliimDft  to^  L  853, 
•odnote. 

Angoaj,  Donald,  iU.  58,  notei 

Gregoiy,  James,  bis  mTention  of  the  re> 
fleetixig  telescope,  TtL  98. 

Oregoiy,  Profiossor  David,  the  Test  Act 
not  uubroed  against  him,  vli  44B. 

Oxey,  Sir  Thomas  de,  his  acoonnt  of  his 
own  timeSf  it  184 — his  account  of  the 
tntorview  oetween  Brace  and  Oomyn, 
930,  and  note. 

Grey,  Sir  Patrick,  iL  493,  4as 

Gzevniais'  Church,  Domfries,  slaoghter 
01  the  Red  Comvn  in,  tL  339. 

Grsyfriars'  Ciharonyani,  si^uing  of  the 
Covenant  In,  vL  186. 

Qreyfiriais'  Honastexr,  Perth,  destioyed 
by  the  Befonnen.  11.  352. 

Grierson  of  Lagg,  vu.  954. 

Grig,  called  Gregory  the  GT8at|  King,  L 
aScs  331— notice  of  the  Charon  in  con- 
necnmi  with,  ^x. 

Oroselles,  Frenon  ambassador  to  James 
v.,  iiL  Z3X,  Z3X 

Gniach,  wifeoflfacbeth,  L  345,  and  note. 

Grab's  '  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scot- 
land,' L  403,  not& 

Gnest,  General.  In  17x5,  vUL  334— de- 
fence of  Edinooigh  Castie  in  1745,  46a 

Onild  brethren,  early  lairs  regarduig,  iL 

Gnues,  theu  their  secret  views,  ftc,  on 
the  mamsge  of  Queen  Mary,  iiL  990, 
•91 — their  influence  over  the  queen- 
mother,  348— reaction  against  them,  iv. 
68— the  assassination  of  the  duke,  69— 
their  position  and  views,  ox— raroieot 
of  manying  Queen  Mary  to  Don  Ganos, 
99— their  Joy  on  the  murder  of  Hurray, 
V.  z8— thdr  murder  by  Henry  IIL,  g68b 

Gon,  OoloneL  vL  949,  and  note— com- 
mands the  Cavaliers  of  the  north,  and 
march  southward,  aso— his  defeat  at 
Stonehive,  acx  €t  kq. 

Gustavus  Adolphns,  Scots  soldien  in  his 
service,  vl  3x8. 

Guthrie,  James,  vlL  7^— his  trial  and 
execution,  X53  it  teq. 

nasTfegre,  Harald,  L  325. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  its  equivalent  in 
Scotland,  viiL  73— suspended  in  27x5, 
064. 

□seket.  Bishop,  his  account  of  James 
YX/s  opinion  of  Laud,  vL  6a 

Hackston  of  Rathillet,  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Sharp,  viL  907,  azo— his  flight 
after  the  deed,  azo — present  at  Dram- 
clog.  aa4— at  Boihwell  Bridge,  333— 
hcMS  the  Cameronians  at  Airds  Moss, 
036— taken  prisoner  and  executed,  937. 

Baoo,  his  invasion  of  Scotland,  it  33  el 
an.— battie  of  Largs,  34— his  aeath,  ib. 
—his  betrayal  of  the  chiefe  who  had  in- 
vited him,  36- puts  to  death  a  woman 


ftlalming  to  be  Maigsietof  ScotJaad, 

Haddington,  Lord,  a  leader  of  tlie  Bquadp 
rone,  viiL  xzz— as  an  agrioaltnnl  Im* 
piover,  5ZZ. 

Haddington,  early  mention  of,  as  a  boigh, 
ii.  88— the  church  destroyed  I7  .Ed- 
ward IIL.  335— recaptured  from  .'-the 
English,  m.  376— meeting  of  the  Bs- 
tates,  ML  —  the  abbacy  confexxed  on 
Bothwell,  iv.  Z63— Bpiseopalian  elsrsy 
in,  after  z688,  vii.  46^— oecnpied  by  the 
Jacobites  in  Z7Z5,  vlu.  387. 

Haddingtonahire,  ravished  by  the  Bng- 
lishTllL  X53.  . 

Hadrian,  construction  of  the  Roman  wall 
begun  by,  L  3z  ct  seg.— coins  0^  36. 

Haffiokgies,  the  earlier  and  later,  L  365. 

Haig,  wT,  the  Supplication  of  1633  drawn 
up  by,  vL  94. 

Hafles,  Lord,  on  the  Regiam  MaJestatem, 
iL  59— on  the  geneslogy  of  the  Doug- 
Isses,  4x9,  note— his  Lira  of  John  Ham- 
ilton, V.  38,  note— on  Soots  forfeitures, 
430. 

Haliburton,  Andrew,  a  Soots  merchant 
his  mercantile  transaetlons,  iiL  438. 

Haldane,  Patrick,  opposition  to  ms  ele- 
vation to  the  bench,  ytiL  351. 

Haldane  of  GleneagleL  chairmsn  of  the 
African  Company,  viiL  60,  note. 

HaUdon  Hill.  fitUe  of,  iL  3x7. 

Hall,  Henry,  a  Covenanter,  viL  394. 

Hall,  John,  his  conduct  regarding  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  v.  339— disoostlon 
with  the  king  on  it,  34a 

Hall,  account  of  James  IV.  at  Floddan 
flpom,  IiL  8(x  note. 

Hall  of  Hangnhflsd.  at  Loudon  Hill,  viL 
394. 

Halton  Chesters,  the  Boman  Hunnom,  L 
30,  note. 

Hamburg,  attempt  to  extend  the  Darien 
Company  to,  and  opposition  of  the 
EnRush,  viiL  37. 

Hamilton,  Archoishop  of  St  Andrews, 
IiL  377— opposition  to  his  brothor's  re- 
signation, 383— the  Catechism  known 
by  his  name,  333— prosecuted  for  Ro> 
manism,  iv.  64— arraigned  by  Parlia- 
ment, V.  3— taken  at  Dumbarton  Castie, 
and  executed,  36— his  previous  career, 
and  general  hatred  of  him,  37. 

Hamilton,  Archibald,  his  controversial 
works,  vL  8,  and  notsi 

Hamilton,  Arthur,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  hJi 
trial  and  acquittal,  v.  z66l 

Hamilton.  Lord  Basil,  reftased  reception 
with  address  on  the  Darien  Company, 
ViiL  59. 

Hamilton,  Captain,  action  against,  after 
CuUoden,  ViiL  404. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Claud,  arraigned  by  the 
Parliament  of  z^69,  v.  3— a  member  of 
the  queen's  Parliament,  64. 

Hamilton,  the  Earl  ot,  head  of  the  pro 
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Tteional  ngeney  after  the  queen's  ab- 
dieation,  It.  aSz— claims  of  the  house 
to  the  saooenion,  a8»— assembly  of  his 
Mends,  U>.  ttmq. 

Hamilton,  OairiiL  one  of  MazT's  Oommis- 
sioners  at  Tone,  iv.  4x5. 

Hamilton,  Genenu,  accompanies  Kar  to 
Scotland,  viii  956. 

Hamilton,  James,  execntion  o(  ilL  169. 

Hamilton,  John,  Abbot  of  Paisley,  UL  907. 

Hamilton,  John,  his  character  and  career, 
T.  37,  and  note — ^the  moideror  of  Bris- 
so£,  37  —  extracts  from  his  book  of 
prayers,  vi.  5,  and  note. 

Hamilton,  John  and  Claud,  proceedings 
of  Parliament  under  Morton  sgainst 
them,  ▼.  166  et  sag.— their  flight  and 
forfeiture,  167. 

Hamilton,  Lora  Advocate,  on  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Five  Articles,  vL  57. 

Hamilton,  the  Haiquis  of;  the  domain  of 
Arbroath  Abbey  oestowed  on  him,  v. 
445— commissioner  from  Charles  L,  vi. 
189 — ^protests  against  the  blockade  of 
the  castle,  xqx— ^Mimpromise  proposed, 
XQ3 — demands  the  rescinding  of  the 
(x>Tenan^  i^.— his  secret  ins&uctlons 
betrayed,  195 — ^proclamation.  196 — his 
legal  advisers,  xp8— vacillation  of  the 
Council,  XQ9— returns  to  Court,  900— 
the  secret  mstructions  to  him,  io. — ^his 
answer  before  the  Assembly,  aox — ^in> 
structions  of  entire  surrender,  902 — 
Commissioner  in  the  Qeneral  Assembly 
of  x63^  934— parting  address,  &c,  sa8 
^lus  dex>artnre,  ib. — evades  order  to 
assist  the  Gordons,  944— his  proceed- 
ings approved  by  Laudf  and  the  king, 
954— letters  from  the  former,  ib. — force 
under  him  sent  into  the  Firtn  of  Forth, 
957— its  condition.  958— proclamation. 
959— connected  with  the  "Incident, 
334— his  defeat  at  Preston,  4x4^  433— 
trea.tj  of  Uttoxeter,  {5.— his  trial  and 
execution,  viL  s  et  mo. 

Hamilton,  the  Duke  o^  President  of  the 
Convention  Parliament,  and  his  diarac- 
ter,  vlL  30X  —  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  309-^arbilxary  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  and  struggle  with 
them,  339  et  Btq.  —  implicated  in  the 
Montgomery  Plot,  347 — succeeded  as 
Commissioner  by  Lord  Melville,  35X— a 
subscriber  to  the  Darten  scheme,  viiL 
29— in  the  Parliament  of  1709,  80— 
during  the  debates  on  the  Union,  X15— 
excluded  from  tiie  Union  commission, 
XX7 — his  popularity  during  the  Union 
deSates,  X49— speech  against  it,  X50— 
countermaiMlstiie  intended  rising  of  the 
Hifi^ilandersandCameronians,  163 — ^va- 
cillation and  treachery  as  to  the  protest 
against  the  Union,  x  75— his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  as  the  explanation 
of  his  conduct,  X76 — ^his  conduct  as  to 
the  proposed  rising  in  1708,  aoo^his 


policy  duiing  tlie  threatened 
invasion,  904— debate  on  his  Eoi^ish 
peerage,  947— his  death,  949. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Patrick,  ^edTiiL  95. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  the  martyidom  o( 
iiL  X4X. 

Hamilton,  ProfJaasor,  Knox's  qnanel  with. 
V.  78. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  leader  of  Ute  Oovo. 
nanters  at  Loudon  GUH,  vUL  ags— nuds 
conmiander-in-chie^  997— his  ebarse* 
ter,  Hb. — his  incompetence  as  leader, 
239 — the  leader  of  the  Csmeroniana, 
317.  490,  note. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  Oe- 
tavians,  v.  999-wffTest,  &c.,  of  Sprat 
by,  4x6— picture  of  the  state  of  &ot> 
Umd  oy him2vi.  15. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  act  of  Ghureh  dis> 
cipline  tomrd,  iv.  3aa 

Hamilton  of  Bangour,  Joins  the  PteteD- 
der,  vilL  460— the  poems  o(  547. 

Hamilton  of  Bothwdlhangh,  unde 


the  assassination  of  Murray,  v.  X9 — the 
story  that  this  was  done  from  revenge. 
ib.  et  S09.— the  assassination,  14  st  ssg 
— excepted  from  truce  of  151 
raisned  by  the  Parliament  01 1^09,  y. 

Hamilton's  Dragoons,  at  F 
ViiL  453. 

Hamlltons,  ori^  of  their 
with  the  Crown,  IiL  x4->feiid  with  the 
Douglases,  89,  94  — attempt  of  the 
French  ambassador  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  tiiem,  iv.  993--their  poUcy 
regarding  Queen  Mary,  304  tt  mq.^ 
Throckmorton's  negotiations  with 
them,  3x9— their  hosnllty  to  Mnmy, 
358— Join  Mary  after  her  escape,  367— 
uncertainty  of  their  adherence,  369— 
Throckmorton  on  them,  370,  note— 
hostile  gathering  of  tiiem,  993 — ^Uieir 
position  as  regsids  the  sucoessioD,  v. 
9— their  subnussion  to  Murray,  5— re- 
solve on  his  assassination,  12— their 
appeal  to  Elizabeth  after  IL  90— the 
invasion  of  Sussex  directed  against 
them,  96— ellbcts  of  the  election  of 
Lennox  as  rwent  on  their  prstesisions, 
39— tiieir  influence  in  the  west,  68— 
their  submission,  xx4— proceedings  of 
Morton  acainst  them,  165— tiieir  e»> 
tates  conferred  on  Captain  Stewart, 
176— efforts  to  regain  thea^  934. 

"Hamilton  Declaration"  of  the  Oove* 
nanters,  the,  vii.  931. 

Hamilton  Palace,  Queen  Mary  at.  after 
her  escape,  iv.  367— destroyed  by  the 
English,  V.  96->taken  by  Morton,  X67 
—occupied  by  the  Covenanters,  vL 
957. 

Hampton  Court,  meeting  of  the  Ooimdl 
on  Queen  Mary  at,  iv.  439. 

Hampton  Court  conftffcnoe,  the^  v.  ^9 
et  119.— the  anthoiited  venion  of  the 
Bible  its  work,  430. 
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Hanging:  anoi«nt  Jaws  regarding,  U.  69^ 

Harconrt^  Attorney-General*  manceuTre 
regardingthe Union Act»  viii.  195. 

Hararada,  Harald,  L  sac 

Hardy,  Mr  Dofhis,  on  Doomsday-book, 
L  353,  note— his  edition  of  the  Chion. 
iclee,  ilL  4x2,  not& 

Hardyng,  John,  Mb  connection  with 
forged  documents  bearing  on  suprem- 
acy of  England,  iU.  6,  not& 

Hanngton,  Sir  John,  his  account  of 
pageants  before  King  James  VL.  v.  36^ 
—character  of  the  king,  376— account 
of  the  illegal  execution  of'^a  criminal, 
^^»  39^1  note— on  the  Union  scheme, 
409,  notcL 

Hiuuw.  the  battle  of,  iL  387  et  seg.— its 
real  siKuiflcance  and  results,  393. 

Harold,  Earl  of  Orkney,  iL  xietmq. 

Harold  Harfhger,  Influence  of  his  con- 
qaests,  L  ^s  —  subjugation  of  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlanos  by,  336. 

Harold  of  the  Bloody  Axe,  L  103. 

Hany  the  minstrel,  his  picture  of  Wsl- 
laee,  iL  z8a— his  account  of  the  battle 
of  Stirling,  z9z,  note. 

Hartcla.  Earl  of  Garlislei  negotiations 
with  the  Scots,  it  391- nis  execution. 


Hastings,  Sir  John  de,  a  claimant  of  the 

Scots  crown,  iL   zaj,  za9,  133  —  his 

pleadings.  15a 
Bastings,  the  battle  of,  stone  implements 

used  at  it,  L  zxs,  note. 
Hatchets,  ancient  bronza.  L  zaa 
Hanghs  of  Cromdale,  aloir  of  the,  viL 

39Z. 
Haversham,  Lord,  his  speech  on  the 

"Act  of  Security/'  viiL  zoz. 
Hawick,  destroyed  by  the  English,  v. 

Hawley,  General,  commands  in  Scotland, 
viiL  47&— his  character,  480— ddioat  at 
Falkiric,  481 — his  cruelties,  &&,  after 
Cullodebj  493.  494,  nota 

Hawthomden,  the  caves  at,  L  xoz. 

Hay,  Colonel,  accompanies  Mar  to  Scot- 
land, viiL  956. 

Hay,  Father  Edmond,  v.  aoa. 

Hay,  John,  envoy  to  EllzaDeth,  iv.  zi6. 

Hay,  JoluL  a  Jesuit  Ikther  and  contio- 
versialisL  vL  5. 

Hay,  Sir  John,  excepted  firom  indem- 
nity of  Z64Z,  vL  339k 

Hay,  Lord  Clerk-Register,  vL  Z7z. 

Hay,  Lord  Doncaster,  v.  39^ 

Hay  of  Talla,  one  01  the  murdereis  of 
Damley,  iv.  z88— executed,  357. 

Hays,  the  legend  respecting  their  rise,  L 
338,  note. 

Hazehrig,  slain  by  Wallaeeu  IL  Z83. 

Heame,  his  edition  of  the  Chronicles, 
iiL  419,  not& 

Hebrides,  their  sul^ugatlon  by  tlie  Norse- 
men, L  306,  !L  37— ceded  to  Scotland, 
37- 

INDEX. 


Hedenrlg;  deftet  of  Sir  Bobert  Bowes  at 
iiL  Z83. 

"  Heigate,  the  purpose  ol^"  referred  to  iK 
the  casket  letten,  iv.  a^6,  365. 

Hel,  Hela,  or  Hell  of  the  Norsemen,  tbe, 
L  334. 

Helgl,  a  Norse  chiot  L  3zc 

Hemingford,  the  Chronicle  of,  iil,  4za— 
notices  of  WsUace  in,  iL  Z96,  aoo. 
notes. 

Henderson,  Andrew  (the  man  In  armonrX 
his  account  of  the  Gowrie  Consi^nicy, 
y.  pxetaeq..  331  ttteq. 

Henderson,  Alexander,  the  revision  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Order  proposed 
to  him,  vL  ZZ5— tried  under  proclama- 
tioQ  regarding  the  Service-book,  Z55— 
one  of  the  drawers-up  of  the  demands 
of  the  Covenanters,  i9»— Moderator  of 
Assembly  of  z638»  337— commissioner 
to  Aberdeen,  333— one  of  the  commia- 
sioners  to  tieat  for  peace,  367,  309— 
his  popularity  in  London,  3x7— com- 
missioner to  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, 38Z— discussion  with  the  king 
on  Church  government,  and  his  death, 
405  etteq. 

Henderson.  John,  -one  of  Sharp's  mur- 
derers, viL  309. 

Hengest  and  Horsa,  the  tradition  regaidp 
ing,  L  16a 

Henrietta  Maiia,  marxiage  of  Charles  L 
to,  vL  74. 

Henry  L,  measures  ol^  to  secure  tlia  soo- 
oession  of  his  daughter,  L  439. 

Heniv  IL,  Bomanism  made  supreme  in 
Ireland  under,  L  343— connection  of 
Malcolm  IV.  with,  443  — war  with 
William  the  Lion,  44&— the  latter  his 
prisoner,  <5.— the  treaty  of  Falaise, 

447- 

Henry  III.,  trea^  with  Alexander  IL, 
iL  8— war  with  him,  Z7— treaty  of 
Newcastle^  18— attempts  to  prevent 
the  coronation  of  Alexander  IIL,  33— 
marriage  of  the  latter  to  his  daughter, 
34— interferences  during  Alexander's 
minority,  35- his  attempts  to  establish 
supremacy  over  the  Soots  Church,  37 
— nis  deatii,  4a 

Henry  IV.,  his  demand  of  homage.  iL 

275— Invasion  of  Scotland,  376— joined 
y  the  Earl  of  March,  377 — ^his  conduct 

as  regards  the  supposed  Bichard  IL, 

333,  384  — capture  and  detention  or 

Prince  James,  384. 
Henry  V.,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbuiy, 

IL  38a— his  treatment  of  James  L,  397 

—  his  position  in  France,  398  —  ms 

cruelly  toward  the  Soots  in  France, 

ib. 
Henry  VL,  invasion  of  England  in  flivour 

of;  iL  433— takes  refbge  in  Scotland, 

iii.  3. 
Henry  VIL,  his  accession,  and  anxiety 

for  peace,  iiL  99— Bamsay  and  Bucban 


so 
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to  hif  pay,  3x— bis  polioy  on  tlie  acoes- 
■ion  of  JamM  IV.,  3&--piopoBal  for 
matilmoiiial  tllianoe,  39— pretenden 
Mt  ap  agalntt  him,  43  et  «ag.  •— his 
aoooant  of  Perkin  Waibeck,  47,  and 
note— renewal  of  trace,  fto. .  50— effort* 
of  Spain  to  win  him  to  tne  Catholic 
league^  53  <<  ceg.  —  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  Jamee  lY.,  c6— Daralev's 
descent  ftom.  It.  zo6— his  chapel,  its 
aichiteotoxeu  iiL  431,  433,  nota 

Eenry  VIIL,  nis  marriage  to  Catherine 
of  Spain,  iii.  54 — commencement  of 
difflcolties  with  nlm,  66— quarrel,  7a-- 
treatment  of  the  bodv  of  James  iV., 
78,  note— demands  the  expulsion  ox 
Albany,  97— alliance  against  France, 
98— on  Lord  Dacre's  inroad.  104,  note 
—anxiety  for  the  "erection*'  of  James 
v.,  xao— measures  to  bring  it  about, 
isx  ti  ma.  —  his  satisfaction  on  its 
acoomplisnmenti  za4 — allianoe  with 
Francis  L,  z36---reception  of  Angus, 
Z4X— instmouons  respecting  the  Bor- 
derer^ z5»— changed  relations  to  Scot- 
land after  his  maznage  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
X58— efforts  to  bzlng  about  a  meeting 
with  James  V.,  z6z  «<  teg.— the  reports 
of  his  spies,  Z73  si  teg.— meeting  ar- 
imnged  with  James  V.,  Z78— evaaion  of 
the  latter,  i5.— seoret  designs  on  the 
Scots  king,  Z79— declares  war,  z8i— 
levlves  tiie  superiority  daim.  ib.— in- 
▼asion  ordered,  zSa— views  onthedeath 
of  James  Y.,  zoo— dealings  with  the 
Assured  lords,  ml— policy  recommend- 
ed by  Geoige  Douglas,  Z93— proposals 
to  Arran,  and  thur  reception,  Z94  €t 
seg.— treaty  fbr  tiie  marriage  of  his  son 
to  HaiT,  oc.,  aoa— acts  of  hostili^, 
908— ms  polioy,  i&.— conduct  of  the 
Assured  lords,  909— report  of  commit- 
tee on  invasion,  310— his  wrath  against 
the  Assured  lords,  315 — supported  by 
Lennox,  9Z9— discussion  on  the  treaties, 
330  et  MO. — ^letter  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  Sadler.  334— the  treaties  repu- 
diated by  Scotland,  336— declares  war, 
398  et  «eo.— the  war  now  to  be  one  of 
destruction,  313 — ^instructions  to  Hert- 
ford, <&— his  trafflcklngs  with  the  Bor- 
derers,  337  et  mo.— effect  of  the  defeat 
at  Ancrum  on  him,  340— second  raid, 
34X— his  efforts  to  get  Beaton  into  his 
hands,  356  et  M9.— account  sent  him 
of  the  plot  for  Beaton's  death,  358— his 
death,  360— destruction  of  monasteries, 
&C.,  in  hu  invasions,  354. 

Henry  XL   of  France,   nis  death,  iiL 
993. 

Heniy  IIL.  his  accession,  v.  97 — the 
murder  of  the  Guises  by,  368. 

Henry,  Prince,  son  of  David  I.,  i.  435, 
439,  440— his  death,  441. 

neuty.  Prince,  son  of  James  VI.,  birth 
of.  V.  996— lus  character  and  extracts 


firom  his  lettan,  985  et  ssf.— jils 

388. 
Henry  of  Hunttngdon  on  flia  Tieta,  t 

Z89. 
Heniyion,  the  poems  ol^  Ifi.  42^ 
Hmbum,  strufflElA  with  Foxmaa  ftv  aes 

of  St  Andrews.  ilL  oa 
Hepburn  of  Hales,  his  oonnectioa  vttb 

the  widow  of  James  L,  iv.  Z75. 
Hepburn  of  Bolton,  one  of  the  mmdenn 

of  Damley:  iv.  z88— his  axecntton,  357. 
Hepburn,   Bev.   John,    leader    of   tSs 

Ouneronians,  viiL   x6a. 


ment  of  discipline  by,  388;  notei 

Hepburn  of  Keith,  deatn  of  his 
Z7Z5^  viiL  3QO. 

Hepburn,  Faolck,  excepted  ttcan. 
of  Z573,  V.  73. 

Hepburns,  the,  engaged  In  the  conaplincy 
against  James  IIL,  iiL  33. 

Heraldrv,  state  of,  in  the  ume  of  WlSiaB 
the  Lion,  L  442L  and  note. 

Hereditaiy  Jurisdictions,  early,  iL  5^— 
left  untouched  by  the  Union,  viiL  zja, 
Z73— the  system  ol^  516  et  aegi— aboli- 
tion o^  after  1745,  503  et  sag. — aoeoes- 
slon,  want  of^  among  the  Irish  Celts. 
L  347. 

Heresy,  first  execution  for,  IL  386— under 
James  Y.,  iiL  zto— feeling  with  which 
these  come  to  be  regarded,  999  et  ee^. 
— the  ecclesiastical  prooeas  against  it, 
301  eteeg. 

Heriof  s  Hospital,  its  aiehitectore^  vfi. 
Z03. 


Hermitsge  Castle,  ^e  reins  o^  iL  99^ 


note— murder  of  Ramsay  in, 
lie  n>wgi^«h.  330 
visit  to  fiothwdlat,  iv.  176: 


taken  by  the 


Herodian,  his  account  of  the  O^fiftntan^, 
L  30— notices  the  Britons  paintinK 
themselves,  Z97. 

Herodotus,  notice  of  sUme  weapo 
L  zz6,  notei 

Heron,  Sir  George,  his  death,  r.  is 

Herrles,  Lord,  account  In  his 
of  Rixzio's  murder,  iv.  Z59,  note— 1^ 
monstrates  against  the  maniage  to 
Bothwell,  305 — amnesty,  991 — ^Joins 
Hary  after  her  eacape,  367,  377,  note— 
Throckmorton  on  hiin,  370,  note— ao- 
companies  the  queen  in  her  flig^^  375 
—his  appeal  to  Elizabeth  on  behalf  (rf 
Mary,  390^  note-eent  as  Mary's  am- 
bassador  to  England,  395— his  chaxa^ 
ter  and  position,  397  — tenor  of  Us 
negotiations,  i&  —  proposal  made  to 
him  for  a  mutual  deputation,  405— 
reftises  to  agree  to  this,  406— proposal 
for  her  restoration,  ^— dose  of  hit 
mission,  lb.  et  ceg.— his  report  to  Ifiay 
of  it,  408L  4x0— one  of  her  commission- 
ers at  York,  XZ5— recriminations  be- 
tween  him  and  Lindsay.  456— amignsd 
by  Parliament,  v.  «— puiead  aadsr  v»> 
atraint,  6— indemnity  to^  ttf. 
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HorIm,  Sir  Hugh,  aids  In  killing  the 
Ifaster  of  Bathven,  y.  324,  33 «. 

Herriet  of  Terrogies,  Blragnurad  lij 
Douglas,  IL  433. 

Hecrisg  flsheiies  of  Sootland,  Isgislstion 
regaraing  them,  viil.  34. 

Heraoxd,  tho  Earl  of,  his  acoount  of  the 
plot  for  the  sUuu^ter  of  Beaton,  iiL 
958  §t  Mg.— the  mstractions  for  his 
expedition  into  Scotland,  33a  —  his 
boming  and  slaying  expedltioi^  333  «t 
mq. — second  xaid,  34a— composition  of 
his  foroe^  i&i— captoie  and  destraction 
of  Kelso  Abbey,  343— his  account  of 
the  havoc  wrou^t,  246  et  tea. 

Hesker.  imprisonment  of  Lady  Orange 
in,  vlii.  393. 

Hewa^  Peter,  discussion  with  the  king 
on  the  Oowrie  Conspiracy,  v.  341. 

Hexham,  Boman  stones  in  chnrch  at,  L 
63,  note— the  monastery  saved  during 
the  invasion  \)j  David  I.,  437— de- 
stroyed by  the  Bcots,  ii  196. 

Heydon,  Sir  John,  vl.  35^ 

Heylyn  on  the  illegality  of  the  canons, 
VI.  xxz. 

Hibbert,  Dr,  on  the  Tings  of  Orknsy,  L 
Z34.  note. 

Higgins,  Mr.  on  the  Druids,  L  3x3,  note. 

High  Commission,  the  Court  of,  in  Soot- 
land,  V.  44Z— its  powers,  dux.,  vil.  z6x 

Hi^  Bochester,  the  Bomsn  Bremeoinm, 
i.  30,  notfl^  3z. 

Highland  bara,  appearance  of  a,  at  the 
coronation  of  Alexander  IIL,  IL  3z— 
bards,  penal  enactment  regarding,  vL 
33— cnieb,  tiie  absence  of  their  names 
tfom  the  Darien  subscription  lists, 
vilL  30— costumeL  the,  its  history,  w 
—host,  its  employment  against  uie 
Covenanters,  vu.  469 — nameai  their 
derivations,  L  998,  note— regunents, 
embodying  of  the,  vlii.  373  et  mq.— 
war&re,  iC  30Z. 

Hi^ilandera,  tneir  resistance  to  the  feu- 
dal  system.  L  36X— fight  between,  on 
the  Inch  of  Perth,  IL  369— intrigues  of 
Edward  IV.  wi^iii  3-<iiiBcufUes  of 
dealing  with  them,  6z— the  feudal  sys- 
tem unknown,  63 — measures  of  James 
lY.  for  their  sut^ugatlon.i&— again  In 
insurrection,  94  —  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie.  373--measures  of  the  Befor- 
mers  for  their  instruction,  iv.  348—- 
thedr '  peculiar  position.  vL  ax— oon- 
tnst  with  the  Lowlanaers,  ib.— their 
dislike  to  the  sea,  35— their  migrations 
Into  IreUnd,  ib.— their  forces,  Jfca, 
there^  37— their  condition  at  this  time, 

S$t  nJ;.— titles  of  their  chiefh,  and 
eir  genealogies,  3x — their  drrad  of 
cannon,  3^1 — their  mode  of  fightinff, 
363— the  old  fonn  of  warxantB  for  thour 
oestmction,  v.  4x1,  note— their  first 
tUtganiaa  after  the  datot  at  Crom^ 


dale^  viL  393— their  mode  of  fighting; 
36x— cpreat  accessions  €it,  after  Killie* 
oxankle,  385— attempt  to  combine  them 
and  the  Cameronians  against  the 
Union,  viiL  x6»— their avem^in  17x5 
to  entering  England,  a88,  389  $t  mq.— 
Act  for  the  disarming  of  the,  and  its 
carrying  out,  367  et  seg.- new  Aet»  368 
—their  peoulisnties,  533— antagonum 
between  them  and  the  Lowlandezs, 
534  €t  Ma.— their  social  state,  ib.- his- 
tory of  their  costume  or  garb,  537. 
Highlands,  absorption  o^  Northmen 
among  tne  Celts  in,  L  X96— prevalence 
of  KoTse  superstitions,  333— the  oeel- 
houses,  340— settlements  of  Koxman% 
IL  x6— thttr  condition,  Aa,  In  Brace's 
time,  348— their  state,  &&,  before  the 
battle  of  Harlaw,  387  et  teg.- various 
leaders  in  the  west  io.— nominal  sub- 
miision  to  David  IL,  388— measures  of 
James  IV.  for  settling  them,  iiL  57  el 
teg.— clearances  under  Huntly,  63  — 
their  state  under  James  V.,  and  his 
measures  to  bring  them  under  sul^ec- 
tion,  x^7  et  teg.— proflpeas  of  James  V. 
througn  them,  175— their  eari^  litera- 
ture, 436— their  forests,  447  —  ihtir 
stata  x6o3-3o,  vL  sx— claim  of  their 
chief  as  regards  Ireland,  34— Act  passed 
hi  x<97  regarding  them,  35— munici- 
palities founded,  36— scheme  for  their 
plantation.  37— reguhitions,  Aa,  regard- 

Xthe  cnieft,  x6x6,  38  — their  state 
'  Claverhouse's  insurrection,  viL 
304  —  measures  for  their  pacification, 
to.  et  seg.— the  oath  of  alleffianoe,  397 
et  teg.— adhesion  of  the  chielk,  399— 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  ib.  et  seg.— 
their  state  after  the  paofication,  4x3 
et  M9.— manufactures  in  the,  X695,  viiL 
35— suspicious  movements  in  X7xx-x3, 
345 — and  X7X4,  35X — the  rising  of  17x5 
in,  357  et  teg.— the  constraction  of  nuli- 
tary  roads  in,  360— rising  of  1745,  435 
et  eeq.  —  attempts  to  establish  iroo 
works  in  the,  5361 

Hill,  CoL,  changes  against  Breadalbane 
by,  viL  398— HacDonald  of  Olencoe 
takes  the  oath  to  him,  40X— eflbrts  of 
on  behalf  of  the  MaclHtnalds,  4x3, 
note. 

Hill-fbrtresses,  abundance  ot,  In  Soot- 
land,  L  84. 

TTtntnim,  the,  a  name  of  the  Cameronians, 
vlL  3xok 

*  Hind  let  loose,'  the  vlL  37^  notOi 

Hindustan,  attempta  to  derive  the  None 
mythology  ttom.  L  331. 

Hoare,  his  chuwifleation  of  barrows,  L 
xxo^  X36,  note, 

Hogarth,  his  March  to  Finehley,  viiL  469. 
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HoUdaji,  proclamation  forobflerraaoe  of, 

▼*•  47" 
Holland,  Lend,  affair  with  the  Oovenan- 

ton,  tL  864  —  a  par^  to  the  oonfer- 

esoea  for  pacification,  s67. 
Holland,  John,  founder  of  the  Bank  of 

Scotland,  vill.  67. 
Holland,  attempt  of  the  Cameroniane  to 

obtain  cleigymen  firom,  viL  3x6. 
Holt,  a  Romlan  conspirator,  v.  994. 
*'  Holy  Roman  Bmpire."  Uie,  its  pooition 

to  the  Reformation,  IIL  x6a 
Holy  or  Black  Rood  of  Bootland,  its  aelx- 

ure  by  Edward  L,  ii  175— ita  reaton- 

tion,  303— again  taken,  399. 
Holyrood  Abbev,  founded  by  David  L,  L 

443,  ii  X  75— destroyed  by  the  English, 

MOr-Ghurch,  destroyed  by  Somerset, 

iu.  874— changes  in  it  by  James  VL, 

Ti.  41  6l  $eq.f  46— Romanism  restored 

under  James  IL,  viL  065. 
Holyrood  Palace,  Edward  IL  in,  IL  X7x 

— coronation  of  James  IL  at,  4x3  — 

Queen  Mary's  first  ni^t  in,  tv.  ao— its 


state  at  this  time,  83— riot  at,  jk— 
state,  dux.,  of,  after  Damley's  muider, 
X03— his  Duxial  in  the  chapeL  199— 
fflght  of  the  queen  and  Bothwell  from. 
934— attempts  of  the  second  Bothwell 
on  James  TL  at,  ▼.  sSa— residence  of 
Charles  Edward  at,  viiL  451,  458  «t  aeg. 
—the  portraits  in.  536. 

Home,  Jjord,  execution  ot.  UL  ox. 

Home^  Iiord,  at  the  battle  of  Jisngside, 
It.  373— a  member  of  the  queen's  Par^ 
liament  at  Edinburgh,  ▼.  64. 

Home,  Lord,  in  1745,  viiL  47S. 

Homea,  Uie,  engaged  in  conspiracy 
against  James  IIL  ill.  39— defeat  of 
Bowes  by,  x8a. 

Homildon  HIU,  battle  of;  ii  3791 

Hommel,  one  of  Uie  fltvourites  of  James 
IIL.  executed,  UL  37. 

Hondi,  Peter  van,  or  Oanislus,  his  Cate- 
chisms, vL  7. 

Honorius,  abandonment  of  Britain  by,  L 

47- 
Hooke,  Colonel,  his  mission  from  tlio 

exiled  Stewarts,  viiL  X98  et  teq. 

Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  oouniBel  for  the  Mel- 
ville party  on  their  trial,  v.  435— his 
policy  regarding  the  resnmpaon  of 
Church  revenues,  t.  79— and  the  Cove- 
nant, X83— on  the  side  of  the  Covenant 
era,  X98— hisDianr,x99,  note— proceed- 
ings against  MonuxMC.  &c,  vL  331. 

*'  Hopetoon  Manuscript,"  the  supposed 
copy  of  the  "  Book  of  ArUdes'^  In  it, 
iv.  443,  note. 

Hosack,  Mr,  on  the  policy  of  EUsabeOi 
at  the  time  of  the  abdicaticm.  iv.  309, 
not»— his  crltioisms  on  the  Hopetonn 
Manuscript,  443,  note. 

House  SteadSy  the  Roman  Borcovicna,  L 
so^noteu 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  lU.  71. 


Howard,  Lord  Henry,  rumour*  reg^trdim 
James  VL's  Papal  dealings  by,  t.  353. 

Howard,  Lord  Thomas,  iii  71. 

Howard.  Lord  William,  Insbucttona  to, 
recnrcUng  meeting  between  Heaiy 
VIIL  and  James  v.,  iii  z6x,  note. 

Howel  Dha,  WeUh  code  attributed  to,  ii 

HowelL  James,  account  of  Parliament  of 
X640  Djj  vi  980,  note. 

Hubert,  Nicholas,  or  French  Puls^  one 
of  Damley's  murderers,  iv.  187,  z88 — 
his  arreat  and  execution,  v.  9. 

Hugo,  named  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  it 

Huguenot  war,  its  efltet  on  the  relntioos 
between  Bliubeth  and  Mary,  iv.  nxx 

Huffuenota,  policv  of  Catherine  of 
Medici  towud  them,  iv.  6g— origin  of 
the  system  of  lav  elderahip  with  uera, 
3S3  —  their  influence  on  the  Boots 
Church,  340— measures  of  the  Asaembly 
for  reliexof  the  expatriated,  v.  14^— the 
Second  Book  of  Diseipluie  adapted 
from  Uiem,  903. 

Hume,  Sir  Alexander,  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, ▼•  31  z. 

Hume,  Alexander,  hia  poeni%  viL  8i«  8a. 

Hume,  George,  iv.  XX9. 

Hume,  Lord,  attempt  with  UorUm  to 
seise  the  queen  and  Bothwell  by  him, 
iv.  934— detoioe  of  James  VL  against 
Bothwell  by,  v.  983. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  his  account  of  eoin> 
munioatlons  between  Argyle  and  Mon- 
mouth, vii  959— hia  escape  and  adven- 
tures, 96x  etseg.— arefrigeeattlxeGoart 
of  William  of  Orange^  969— anangeathe 
embodiment  of  the  Cameronian  regi- 
ment, 394. 

Hume  Castle^  captured  by  the  'g'^gM^ 
V.  95. 

Hunnum,  soppooed  modem  name  o^  L 
90,  notei 

Hunsdon,  Lord,  Joined  with  Bosaex  in 
the  iuTuion  of  Scotland,  v.  94 — con- 
ference with  Anrnn  regarding  QowiVs 
execution,  993— character  of  the  Maa> 
ter  of  Gray  by  him,  99$- 

Hunting,  representations  of;  on  the 
sculptured  stones,  i  X4x. 

Hunting-parks,  James  VL's  attempts  to 
form,  V.  368. 

Huntingdon,  Lord,  joined  to  the  Ooundl 
on  the  caaket  letteis,  iv.  445— meeting 
with  Morton  regarding  the  Raid  of  the 
Redeswire^  v.  154 — force  assembled 
under  him  on  behalf  of  Morton,  z8i. 

HnntlngdoiL  earldom  of;  acquired  by 
David  L,  L  496— confirmed  to  Makobu 
VL,  444. 

Hunnngtower  Caatle^  UL  434  lelanre  of 
James  VL  at,  v.  x8& 

Huntly,  progress  of  UxaOf  nmler  Janes 
IV.,  iii  <9. 

Huntly,  the  Karl  oi;  ii 
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with  Cnwfttrd,  and  death  of  hia  ion, 
4*7— defeata  him,  ^a8— cleanmoM  in 
the  Hi^ilanda  by,  tii.  63 — commander 
at  Pinkie,  ajo— Lord  Chancellor.  a86— 
partially  dispsced,  ift.— heada  the  Ro- 
maniat  party,  It.  xx— hia  predominance 
in  the  north,  48— hia  ehaiaoter  and 
policy,  lb.  tt  9^  —  deaerted  br  the 
dana,  50— battle  of  Ootxlohie,  hia  death, 
(X— conduct  of  the  queen  regarding 
him,  53— Knox  on  him,  5a. 
Huntiy.  the  Earl  0^  reatoration  of  title, 
ftc,  IT.  X96— marriage  of  hia  siater  to 
Bothwell,  A. —in  Holyrood  during  the 
murder  of  Rlzzio,  x^t— hia  escape,  150 
— agreea  to  Airther  tiie  oueen'a  diToroe, 
179— attoula  Mary  to  Baton  after 
uinlefB  murder,  198  —  one  of  the 
oounduorawho  direct  BothweU'a  trial, 
ao8 — carried  off  by  Bothwell,  sxt^ 
amneaty  to,  991— algna  the  band  for 
the  queen,  377,  note---gatherlng  under 
him,  V.  9— march  of  Murray  againat 
him.  and  hia  submiaaion,  6— commands 
at  tne  attack  on  Stirling,  39— a  mem- 
ber of  the  queen's  Parliament.  64— his 
influence  lor  the  queen.  65— nis  sub- 
mission, XX4— leader  sgainst  the  Ruth- 
Tens,  aoo—heada  the  Popiah  party  in  the 
nortn,  a86— eliaigea  against  nim.  a88— 
authorised  to  proceed  a^dnst  Bothwell, 
989— alaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Muiray, 
aoo— the  Spanish  blanks  aigned  by 
him,  991  — Aigrle  employed  against 
hiuL  993— defeat  of  the  latter,  994— 
eomorms  to  the  Established  Church, 
895— hia  forfeiture  rcToked,  906— re- 
conciliation between  him  and  Argyle^ 
pa  accused  of  harbourluK  Jeauita, 
Sol,  tL  x3— axcommunlcateo,  but  the 
sentence  rerersed,  ib.— the  head  of  the 
OsTallar  party,  906— his  power  in  the 
north,  907  tt  seg:— his  atmgde  with 
the  CnchtoDs.  909— murder  ox  his  son, 
9ZO  tt  M9.— Ms  aeath  and  eharaoter, 

Huntbr,  Geoise,  Masqueaa  of^  appointed 
the  Ung'a  lieutenant^  tI.  9x5— attempt 
of  the  CoTenanters  to  gain  him.  and 
his  answer,  9x6  et  apg.— foiled  m  at- 
tempt at  TurrifT,  936— his  oommiaaion, 
937— his  submission,  94o~hia  treacher- 
ous seixure,  941  et  aw.  —  character  of 
the  ormniaation  under  him,  949  — 
eradea  Joining  Montrose,  369--his  trial 
and  execution,  viL  3. 

Huntiy,  the  Marquia  ot,  in  1715,  TliL 
959b 

Hurry,  see  Urry. 

Huxley,  Profbssor,  on  the  inferences  aa 
to  race  firom  bunal,  L  1x3. 

Hy,  or  lona,  aee  lonai 

Hyglnna,  lua  aooount  of  the  Roman 
campfL  73. 

Hy-lTar.  the  Novae  dynaatrr  ot,  L  39^ 

Hy  Nyal.  the  Trfah  Race  oi;  L  989. 


Hypocausta,  Roman,  L  <«. 

Iceland,  peopling  of, -by  the  Nonemen,  i 
93a,  note,  103. 

lUy,  Lord,  Tiii.  948,  950— promotion  o( 
^6  — opposes  the  Forfeited  Estatea 
Commiaaion,  3«>— nroceedinga  in  con- 
nection with  the  Malt  Tax,  to,  357, 


ii^^ti. 


IllMritimacT,  Tiewa  regarding  it  in  the 

Highlanos.  vi.  34. 
Inchcolm,  Monaatery  of,  L  494. 
Inchkeith,  the  captain  of,  hia  Diaxy,  It. 

93Qb  948,  notci 
Inc^iahome,  Queen  Mary'a  reaidenoeat, 

ill  97^ 
Incident,  the,  Ita  hiatoiy,  tI.  334  tt  mo. 
Indosurea,  oppoaition  to,  in  1795,  niL 

Sxa. 
Incontinence,  enforcement  of  Church  dia* 

cipline  ogalnatk  It.  391. 
Incremation,  heathen  practice  of,  and 

narraUve  of  an  instance,  L  zo^ 
Indemnity,  Act  of,  after  X7Z5,  Til,  337— 

Sroclalmed  in  X746,  504. 
ependenta,  tbL  in  England,  vL  194— 
their  Tiews  and  influence,  387. 
India,  propoaed  extenaion  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  AfHcan  Company  to,  TliL 

Indulf;  King;  hia  death,  L  338. 

Indulgence,  the,  under  Cluurlea  II.,  tIL 
X77— accepted  by  the  moderate  of  the 
clergy,  178— oppoaition  of  the  Tiolent, 
x8t— new,  in  z688. 967— dalm  of  abao- 
lute  prerogative  m  it,  968— animoaity 
of  the  Oameroniana  against  it,  3x9. 

Innerluchty  or  Fort  William,  once  the 
Scota  capital,  ii  «x 

Innea.  Fktoer,  on  the  origin  of  the  name 
Plcta,  L  9oot  note— viiL  9^5. 

Innea.  Cosmo,  notices  of  formations  of 
parlahea  fh>m.  i.  4x7,  note— on  the 
thanedoma  in  the  north,  iL  c6— on  the 
Regiam  Msjestatem,  60,  note— on  the 
architecture  of  Kelso  Aobey,  X05,  note 
—on  early  agriculture,  Ac,  X07,  note. 

Innocent  IIL,  Pope,  ii  xz. 

Innocent  IV.,  refbaea  to  intarflBrB  with 
the  coronation  of  Alexander  IIL,  iL 
99— upholds  the  independence  of  the 
Scots  Church,  37. 

Inouesta  by  iu^,  their  value  in  oomieo- 
uon  with  tne  early  Church,  L  398. 

'  Inatitution  of  a  Pnnce,'  work  so  called 
by  Queen  Mary,  iv.  963,  and  nota 

Inaurroctlon  of  17x5,  the  gatherlns  at 
Braemar,  vilL  957  et  909.- raising  of  tba 
standard,  960— proclamation  of  James 
VIIL  963— government  preparations) 
<5.— proceedings  in  Parliament  965— 
the  southern  expedition  and  riaing,  985 
et  mq.  —the  riaing  in  England,  995  A 
tsg.— the  oapitolaaon  at  Preston,  307 
6l  ae3.—the  war  in  Scotland,  3x3  tt  m^. 
~«nlTal  of  the  Pxinoe,  hia  ohanotsr, 
fte.,  sex  St  aig.— dose  of  tiia  Jasurrec- 
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tion,  3«7  $t  «ag:— 'trUls  and  punish- 
mmU,  330  €t  mq. 
Insoireouon  of  1745,  tho,  viiL  43c— the 
oaptoie  of  Edinboi^  449  «t  mo.  --^ttle 
of  Pratonpana,  453  el  jag.— the  march 
to  Derby,  465  et  tag.— prepanttionB  of 
Qoreniment,  469  — the  retreat  flEom 


Derby.  47c— battle  of  Falkirk.  481— 

f  Calloden,  487c(«i 
poniahmenta,  496  et  Mg. 


and  of  CaUoden,  487  tt  aog.— tilala  and 


Intaglioe.  old,  ueir  employment  In  eo- 
clealaatical  aeala,  L  49. 

Interoommnnlng,  the  Act  regarding;  viL 
X87. 

International  law,  origin  of  the  preaent 
gygtem  0^  iL  aod 

InveFuy,  Mar's  instruotion  xegaidlng  at- 
tack on,  ViiL  s6z,  96a. 

InTeroharron,  oyerthrow  of  If  ontrose  ai, 
viL  5. 

Invereak,  the  Roman  remains  at»  L  55, 63. 

Inverey  Tower,  deatraotion  ot,  viL  370, 
37X. 

Inveivarry,  attempt  to  establish  iron- 
works at,  viiL  sad 

Inverlochy  Csstle,  ilL  60— battle  ot,  vL 

370^ 
Inverness,  the  Pictish  capital,  IL  59— 

Oaatle,  ilL  57,  note— its  erection  by 

Huntly,  60— captured  by  Hurray,  iv. 

50— strength  of  the  Covenanters  iiL  vL 

ao5— fortress  erected  by  Cromwell  at, 

viL  74  — captured    bv    Claverhouse, 

366~-oocupied  by  Hackay,  367— Bpls- 

oopalian  clergymen  in,  after  1688, 465— 

James  VIIL  proclaimed,  and  the  OasUe 

seiaed.  viiL   063  — captured    by  the 


RoysHsts.  3x3— fort  constructed  by 
General  wade  at,  j6q. 
Invemiy,  victory  of  Bruce  at,  iL  ass- 


skirmish  a^  z;r4^  viU.  47c 


InvesUture,  leuda^  relic  of  forms  o^  L 
365,notei 

lona,  the  sculptured  stones  at,  L  xsa — 
settlement  of  8t  Columba  in,  948— the 
early  buildings  there,  ib.  et  aeg.— mis- 
sions to  Northumbria,  968  el  cm.— the 
community  brought  to  conformity  with 
Bomsn  ussge,  974- religious  houses, 
ftc,  planted  ftom  it,  375— its  suiTer- 
infls  from  the  Norsemen,  976— its  grad- 
uju  decay,  i&. 

Ireland,  a  Scotsman,  sent  as  ambassador 
to  James  III,  ilL  3x 

Ireland,  views  of  Agricola  on,  L  4— Chin- 
ese seals  foimd  in,  49,  note— the  Cran- 
noses  of^  89— the  sculpture<?  crosses 
and  stOQM,  259— supposed  connection 
of  the  Ossiaiuo  poems  with,  X77— ;an- 
denUy  called  Scotia  and  the  natives 
Soots,  90X— early  state  of  the  Church 
In,  903— peculiarities  of  early  Christi- 
anity, 940— the  Soots  Dalriada  tned 
from  suUection  to,  989— their  invaaion 
of  it,  and  defeat,  990— peouliaiitles  of 
the  Mriy  Celfio  dvUiaatioa  la,  894— 


Norse  kingdom  and 
round  towers  of,  IL  X03— invaded  by 
the  Braces,  974— its  state  under  the 
Normans,  ib.  —  rumours  regaidlag 
James  Y.  and,  UL  174— migraraia  ol 
the  Hi^iianders  into^  vL  95  —  their 
settlements,  &c,  th^  96  et  aiQ.— 
earlv  connection  between  it  and  tbs 
Highlands.  304 —migration  of 
oolonists  mto,  vL  n — the 
bellion,  339  et  aig.— the  native  popa]»> 
tion,  and  their  treatment,  341 — this 
Scots  auxiliary  force  in,  349  —  the 
horrors  of  the  rebellion,  35a — 1~ 
of  intended  invasion  nom,  vU. 
eteeq. 

Irish,  the,  first  called  Scota,  L 
tlve^  introduced  Into  army  of 
UL,  IL  x8— employed  in  Henry  YIIL'a 
raidl  ill.  94X— religious  neglect  of  them 
by  tJie  English  Government,  iv.  348. 

Irish  chronicles,  notices  of  Stnthelyde 
in,  L  979. 

Irish  Church,  the  early,  L  940— its  antag- 
onism to  Rome,  341- ita  aubiugation 
by  the  Anglo-Normans.  349— character 
of  its  monasUdsm,  A. — ^number  and 
position  of  bishops  in  it,  959— Its  time 
of  obaerving  Easter,  968— Dr  Bbnud 
on  it,  404,  note. 

Irish  language,  the,  its  earlv  charaettf, 
and  spread  into  Scotland,  L  9061 

Irish  Pialters.  ancient,  the&  bindings, 
&C..  L  x6o— those  in  Monastery  of  St 
Gall,  x6x. 

Iron,  worked  In  Scothmd,  UL  446. 

Irvine,  Sir  Alexander,  ktUed  at  Haziaw, 
iL  394. 

Irvine,  Rev.WlUiam,  a  NoAJuror,  viiL  wgfi, 
note. 

Irvine,  Bishop,  viiL  4x9. 

Irvine,  supposed  remains  of  Noansn 
castle  In,  iL  98,  note— suxreDder  of 
Brace,  Douglas,  &a,  at,  187— Brere- 
ton'a  sketch  ot,  viL  xo8. 

Irving,  Dr.,  his   'History  of 
Poetry,'  iiL  4x9^  notei 

Isabella  of  Spain,  her  death, 
tions  with  Queen  Mary,  iv. 

Isidorus  on  tiie  Picts,  L  198.  not 

Isla,  John  0^  rebellion  ana  Ikte  o(  UL 
58,  note. 

Isla,  battle  between  the  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders  on  the,  iL  301. 

Isles,  the  Bishop  of  the,  nis  difflcnltieBt 
V.  4s6— his  plantation  scheme^  tL  37, 

Isms,  lordship  ol^  fbrfeited  under  Ja 
IV..  iiL  63— its  actual  abolition,  65. 

Isobel,  daughter  of  Earl  David,  dc 
of  Brace  from,  IL  199. 

'  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,'  the,  L  s^ 

Ivar,  invasion  of  Scotland  bj,  L 

Jacobins,  the  adhenats  of  Ji 
ikst  oaUsd,  TiL  334,  noCaL 


SootUah 
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Jacobite  Plot^  sappoeed,  1689,  tU.  343 

Jacobite  reftigeea,  the,  their  after  hia- 
tory  in  France,  Ac,  viL  393. 

Jaoobitee>  position  taken  np  oy  them  on 
tiie  Union  qneation,  yUi.  2x5— their 
activity  aipdnat  the  iJnion,  X37— their 
hopea  of  aid  tiom  France,  x^z— ex- 
pected oatbreak,  157— projectea  nnion 
with  the  CoTenanten,  z6a  tt  ma.  — 
aupport  the  Ecdeaiaatical  Act  of  Se- 
curity, x67^-geneTally  hold  back  fh>m 
the  propoaed  rising  in  X708,  199— their 
poaftion  and  hopes  on  we  thnatened 
French  deaoent  in  1708,  aoi— their  po- 
sition. tCf  in  17x1,  349— fnenda  in  the 
ministrr,  943 — effect  of  the  conduct  of 
Bngland  ia  atrangthening  thenoL  ib. — 
the  medal  preaented  to  tiie  ntonlty 
of  Advocates,  ib. — ^movements  in  the 
Highland^  345  —  threatening  iadica- 
tiona  on  the  accession  of  George  L, 
a<x~airest,  &c.,  of  leaders,  259— the 
riainff  of  X7X5  ia  the  North,  957  el  mq. 
— «na  ia  the  South,  985  ct  sea. 


in  England,  95  tt  aegr.— manifeato  at 
Kelso,  a97--thelr  uncertain  councils, 
999— maitsh  to  England,  301 — capture 
Rniith,  30a — the  march  to  Praaton, 
303  et  mq. — the  capitulation  there,  307 
et  aog.— the  battle  of  Sherifflnuir,  3x6 
•t  aog.— cloae  of  the  insurrection,  337— 
trials  and  punishments,  330  et  aeg.— 
renewed  attempt  in  17x9,  340  et  mq. — 
foater  the  resistance  to  the  Malt-tax, 
353— insidious  measures  against  the 
Cnuroh,  386— negotiationa  with  France, 
>743f  433— the  insurrection  of  X 745,  435 
timq. 

Jattvrj.  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
C3iar]eB  IL.  viL  9. 

Jamaica,  arrival  and  reception  of  ftigi- 
tivea  from  Darien  at,  viilsx 

Jamea,  Prince,  capture  by  ueniy  IV.,  IL 
48^— acknowledged  as  James  I.  on  his 
fikuiei's  death,  385  — his  position  in 
England,  306— ma  marriage,  397— his 
return  to  Scotland,  lb.  —state  of  the 
oountiT,  398  — changea  which  date 
from  hia  renim,  399— reviaion  of  lawa, 
i5.— survey  of  property,  ^00— in  Par- 
ment,  40X— execution  of  Albany,  &&, 
ib. -—measures  for  the  subjugation  or 
the  Highlanda,  ^  ef  ee^.— martvrdom 
of  Grawar,  404— birth  and  betrothal  of 
hia  daughter,  ib.— conspiracy  against 
him,  405  et  mq.  — his  murder,  408  et 
eeq. — execution  of  his  murderers,  4xx  e< 
eea.— his  poems,  iiL  4x0— an  ancestor 
of  Bothwell'a  a  suitor  of  his  widow,  iv. 

Jamea  IL,  coronation  of;  at  Holyrood,  iv. 
4x3— struggle  for  possession  of  his 
person,  414  et  aog.— execution  of  the 
Douglases,  4x5  —  married  to  Mary  of 
tfueldrea,  4aa--disgrace  of  the  liviog- 


stons,  ^34— alans^ter  of  Douglas,  499— 
struggle  with  mem,  406,  et  aiSi— sub- 
mission of  Grawftird,  438— oontlnnad 
struggle  with  Douglss,  ml— Invasion  of 
En^Snd,  433— his  death  before  Bos- 
burgh  Castle,  435. 

Jamea  IIL,  aooeasion  o^  ilL  x— govern- 
ment during  his  minoxi^,  a  et  eeq. — 
married  to  Margaret  of  Denmark,  8— 
tall  of  the  Boyda,  xa— foxAdture  of  the 
Lord  of  the  lalea,  X4— betrothal  of  his 
son  to  the  EnsUsh  Princess,  x8— pre- 
parationa  to  aid  France,  X9— hia  per- 
sonal character  ib.— treatment  orchis 
brothera,  90— force  mustered  sgainat 
England,  and  march  to  I^uider,  33 — 
his  ikvonrltes,  94— their  execution,  97 
et  seg.— removed  to  Edinburgh,  98— 
reconciled  to  his  brother  Albany,  end 
liberated,  ib.— alleged  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, and  confederacy  against  him,  30 
— preparations  sgainst  the  oonfede 
ratea,  39— aflklr  or  Sauchie  Bum,  33— 
hia  murder,  34— Investigation  into  it, 
38. 

James.  Prince,  afterwards  James  IV.,  be- 
trothed to  an  Engliah  Princess,  iu.  x8 
—his  accession,  35— plot  of  Henry  VIL 
for  his  seizure,  39— arrangements  with 
the  Papal  Oourl  {&.  et  aeg.— hia  leni- 
ency to  the  Lollards.  43— reception, 
Ac,  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  to.  et  seg.— ex- 
pemtion  in  tkvour  of  the  latter,  48— 
project  for  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Spun,  54— aiBanced  to  Maxgaret  of  Eng- 
limd,  56— alliance  with  England  and 
Spain,  ib.— hia  marriage,  ibi— meaaures 
for  settling  the  Highlands,  vf  et  eeq.^ 
fbrfeiture  of  the  lordship  or  the  Isles, 
63— state  of  the  Borders,  66  —  lai|^ 
ship  built,  67— naval  exploits  in  his 
rel^  68  et  aeg.— quarrel  with  England, 


—hia  character,  80— his  patronage  of 
Ch^man  the  printer,  434— gold  work- 
ings under,  445. 
Jamea  V.,  regency  during  his  mlnori^, 
iiL  87— surrendered  by  his  mother  to 
Parliament,  89— propMal  for  marrying 
him  to  Mary  of  England,  xxx— his 
moth6r^s  account  of  him,  xx9  —  hia 
"  erection,"  lb.  et  eeq.  ^  accounts  of 
him  by  the  English  ambassadors,  xa^ 
hia  seuore  by  Angus,  138— his  escape, 
139— siege  or  Tantallon,  lb.— hia  ani- 
mosity to  Angus.  X4X— struggle  with 
him,  ibi— proceedings  against  the  Bor- 
derers, X49  —  execution  of  the  Arm- 
strongs, 144— efTect  of  these  meaaures, 
X46  —  measures  with  regard  to  the 
Highlanda,  X47  et  eeq, -^  measurea 
sgainat  the  aristocratic  houses,  190 
•  -assistance  given  to  the  Irish,  xu 
-peace  with  Sngland,  fb.— positloo  or 
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the  UDgdom  under  Um  toward  the 
Bmopean  States.  157 — ^his  dependence 
on  the  prieethooo,  158 — azudeWforhia 
alliance,  i&i— claims  the  Emdian  crown, 
x6o— efforts  of  Honrv  VIlL  to  bring 
aboat  a  meeting  with  him,  z6x— his 
evasion  of  these,  163 — projects  for  his 
marriage,  i5.7->Joame7  to  France,  164 
•— marnage  to'  Magdalen  of  France,  ana 
her  death,  166  et  asa— ofllsn  of  ailegi- 
ance  from  Englan<L  ift.— marriage  to 
Hary  of  Ouise,  x68  —  executions  for 
conspiracies,  lb.  ctseg.  —and  for  her^ 
esy,    X70— his   views    ro^uding    the 
Church,  ib. — ^reports  of  the  English 
spies,  Z73— his  fleets  X74— birth  of  a 
son,  and  voyage  round  Scotland,  17^ — 
birUi  of  a  second  son,  176— death  or  nis 
two  sons,  i^.— his  conduct  towards  the 
nobility,  and  their  alienation,  177  — 
agrees  to  meeting  with  Henry  at  xoric. 
but  fkilB,  tjfi  et  teq.  —  war  declared 
by  Heniy  vIII,  z8i— reftisal  of  the 
nobiUty  to  advance  at  Fala  Moor, 
x88— oflkir  of  Solwav  Moss,  birth  of  his 
daughter,  and  his  death,  i&— his  cha- 
racter, 284  «t  SB?.— the  state  of  the 
Church,  368 — his  poems,  4x9. 
James  VI.,  Dirth  o^iv.  x6(>— his  baptism, 
x8x— visit  of  the  queen  to  him,  ax5— 
measures  of  the  confederate  lords  for 
his  securi^,  336— eupposed  deetrac- 
tion  of  the  casket  letters  by  him,  as^ — 
commencement  of  his  reign,  979— his 
coronation,  a8s — the  oath  taken  in  his 
name,  ib.— acKnowledged  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  461,  v.  30— at  the 
Parliament  of  1571.  3p--str6ngth  of  his 
partv,  68  el  m^.— his  m&ncy  and  child- 
hood, X34 — his  guardians  and  tutors, 
x3<  ct«9.— his  awe  of  Buchanan,  136 
—nis  early  acquirements,  X37— Buch- 
anan's work  on  the  coxxstimtion  in- 
tended for  his  guidance,  138— his  ha- 
tred of  it,  X40— Morton's  resignation  of 
the  regency.  x6x— Council  of  Regency, 
z6»— struggle  for  possession  of  his  per- 
son, X63  et  aeq.  —  EsmA  Stewart  be- 
comes ms  &vourite,  269— honours  con- 
ferred on  him,  ib.  ctssgL— body-guard 
under  Lennox,   Z7z—  mission  firom 
Elizabeth  regarding  the  latter,  Gk— 
fldl  and  execution  of  Morton,  178  et  aeq. 
tone  of  Elliabeth  toward  htm,  xSa — 
plot  for  his  confinement  in   boune, 
X85— the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  z86— his 
position  after  it,  ift.— his  title  disal- 
lowed by  the  Papal  powers,  187— his 
early  character,   and  conferences  of 
Bowes  with  him,  203— addressed  as 
king  by  the  French  Ambassador,  195— 
the  association  nrpject,  {&.  et  seg.— re- 
ports to  England  regaraing  him,  X09— 
overthrow  of  the  Ruthvens,  aoo---agnf 
the  Seoond  Oooftssion,  ao8— his  pro- 
laeeiUngs  after  Huthven's  fall,  sza— 


oommunicatlans  with  Rnriand,  ib.  et 
•89.— pension  oflbred  by  thelatter,  uj— 
renewedattemptof  the  Ruthveos,  sx4— 
Melville  dted  oefore  him,  a  15— visit  to 
Ruthven  Castle,  azS— Arxan's  sapve- 
macy  over  him,  ib.— txial  and  execa- 
tion  of  Ruthven,  sao  et  sag.— ^his  ftr 
vourite  the  Master  of  Gray,  aas— his 
pentonal  appearance,  fb.— aUianoe  with 
England.  937  et  eeq. — IkD  of  Arimn,  re- 
turn of  the  banished  lords,  S36  et  eiq.— 
anticipations  in  Bn^dand  as  to  his 
duct  should  Maiy  be  executed. 


mission  firom  him  regarding  it,  353  it 
•89.— collision  with  the  clergy  regwd- 
ing  prayers  for  her,  96z— his  under- 
standing with  En^and  as  regaids  the 
Armada,  064— his  msjority,  069— devlee 
to  reconcile  the  feudal  houses,  ib. — ^Aet 
of  Revocation,  970— marriase  prq|eets, 
e7x— views  toward  Denmark,  »t»— his 
Journey  thither,  and  reasons  fbrit,  374— 
his  marriage,  375— establialuneni  of 
Presbytery,  377  et  teg.— disputes  witii 
the  clergy,  379  et  seg.— Bothwell's  flnt 
attempt  on  him,  sSx— ftirther  attempts 
of  Bothwell,  383  et  sag:— message  to 
and  fh>m  the  dergy,  384— attempt  to 
establish  a  royal  guard,  ib. — his  sus- 
pected dealings  with  Papal  agents,  986 
and  note— his  policy  in  this,  388 — ^pro- 
oeedingB  towajni  the  Popisih  loid%  ik 
—difficulties  on  the  slM^ter  of  flie 
Earl  of  Murray,  990  et  seg.— the  Sdsb- 
ish  blanks,  aox  et  sag:  —  {vooeeungs 
against  the  Foplsh  lords,  993.  a04— 
birth  of  a  son,  396— his  conduct  to 
Adamson,  398— state  of  Qovenunent 
finances,  Ac.,  ib.— the  Oetavians,  390 
—urged  to  severityagainst  the  Popisn 
lords,  «)3— btrth  of  his  daughter,  and 
prooeedlngs  ruEardlng  her  baptism,  904 
—again  in  collision  with  Hetville,  307 
—deputation  fh>m  the  Assembly  to 
him,  308— violence  of  Melville^  A.  et 
seg.- Black  cited  before  him  for  attadi 
on  Queen  Elizabeth,  309— reUgioos  dis- 
turbances, 310— retires  to  Linlithgow, 
32  X— returns  to  Edinburafa,  3x9— As- 
sembly summoned  at  Perth,  3x3 — Epis- 
copacy re-establishedL  3x5— attack  on 
his  '  Basilikon  Doron.*  to.— the  Gowiie 
Conspiracy,  3x6  et  sb^.— his  own  nam- 
tive,  33Z— hla  danger  from  the  dtiseDS 
of  Perth,  936  et  ssg.— his  return  and  re- 
ception at  LetUi,  337— sermon  before 
him,  338— discussions  with  the  cleigy 
on  the  conspiracy.  3^0  et  seg.— his  re- 
sentment sgainst  tne  amilv,  34^- 
sequent  discoveries  regardmg  tne 


spiraey,  345  et  sag.— -Urth  of  Primoe 
(''ua'les,  3 J3— rumours  of  his  Papal 
dealings,  io.— letter  to  the  Pope^  ib.-^ 


measures  regarding  the  Wnglfai 
eession,  354  et  aag.— death  of  Qneoi 
Elltabath,  and  his  accession,  asi^-Mi 
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progress  tlirou^  Eogland.  359  et  atg. — 
g;ifta  from  oorporations,  ac,  366--iii8 
pMsion  for  hontixig,  368— his  receptiou 
at  Theobalds,  369— his  personal  appear- 
anoe,  character,  ko.,  371  etteq. — oon- 
trast  between  him  and  his  motiier,  37a 
d  seo.— his  TioeSy  373— sketch  of  him  ov 
Weldon.  374  tt  1119.—- his  paoillc  disposi- 
tion and  timidity,  377— sketch  01  hia 
queen,  379  «t  seg.— «nd  of  his  children, 
JBcetisg.— the  '  Basilikon  Doron,'  ^7 
— h&B  aMolatism  fostered  by  English 
subserrienoy,  391 — Illegal  execution  of 
a  criminal,  39»--efreot  of  his  accession 
to  the  E^ush  crown,  joa  tt  teg.— pro- 
motion of  S<K)tamen  l^  nun,  397  et  seo 
— ^Uie  Union  project,  401  et  tea. — ^his 
proposal  of  the  name  Great  Britain,  40a 
—letter  on  the  Union  prqject,  405 — re- 

Sal  of  Border  laws,  4x0— the  case  of 
epoffnoM,  4XX  tl S09.— appointment  of 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  4x5  «(  $eq. 
—at  the  Hampton  Ooort  conference.  434 
tt  Mg.— his  attacks  on  the  High  Pres- 
byterian party  there,  435— answer  to 
Reynolds^  proposals,  ^7^-«nxiety  re- 
garaing  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
supremacy,  438,  499,  note— the  autho- 
rised Torsion  of  the  Bible,  431 — pro- 
cieedingB  against  the  High  Presbytoian 
P*^>  433  ^  M?.— interviews  with  Ifel- 
vUle,  oe.,  437— his  scheme  for  winning 
them  over,  ia— restoration  of  Episco- 
pacy, 44X  si  aeg. —robes  for  the  bishops, 
44a — ''riding  of  the  Parliament,"  ^43 
—position  of  the  Romanists,  460— the 
esse  of  Ogilvie,  the  Jesuit,  vl  9  «t  ssg.— 
repression  of  disorders^  15— state  of 
the  Highlands,  ax— settlement  of  the 
TUgMMnria,  38— preparations  for  visit 
to  Scotland,  4x— letter  reRarding  sculp- 
tures at  Holyrood.  4a— his  arrival  and 
reception  in  Edmbur^  43— fkirther 
Acts  regarding  Episcopa^,  44— prero- 
gative claim.  45— the  servfoes  at  aoly- 
rood  ChapeL  46— the  Five  Articles  of 
Perth,  ^r— his  efforts  to  coerce  into 
oonformity,  54  —  opposition  to  the 
"Tule  vacance,"  ib.- r^;u]ations  re- 
gvding  Sunday,  55— letter  urging  se- 
verity, 56— stand  against  the  Articles, 
57— proclamation  regarding  Christmas, 
fo— he  withdraws  it^  A. —Ids  opinion 
of  Laud,  6x  —  prqjeot  for  colonising 
Nova  Scotia,  6a  *t  Mg.— and  Ulster,  71 
—his  death,  7a— Liturgy  of  x6x8  sui>- 
mitted  to  him,  xx6— his  work  against 
witohcraft,  vii  xxs- 
James  VIL,  excommunicated  when  Duke 
of  York  by  the  Covenanters,  viL  336— 
tent  as  commissioner  to  Scotland,  338 
—and  again  in  x68x,  340— the  Suocea- 
slon  Ao^  lb.  €t  seg.— ^his  accession,  357 
—the  insurrection  of  Monmouth,  358 
—and  of  Axgylo,  350 — inereased  se- 
fvltiei^  and  appeal  to  the  Bstates  on 


behalf  of  the  Bomanista,  364— bill  is 
their  fkvour  rejected,  365— forces  it  od 
Parliament  by  prerogauve,  367 — new 
Indulgences,  V>.  et  aeg.— overtures  to 
the  ^esbytorians,  and  their  answer. 
380— birth  of  his  son,  383— 'Current 
belief  that  this  was  a  spurious  child, 
and  its  effects,  <&— the  descent  of  the 
crown,  383— formally  dethroned  by  the 
Convention  Parliament,  384— the  Mont- 
gomezy  plot  for  his  restoration,  344  et 
teq. 

James,  the  "  Pretender,"  his  birth,  and 
circumstances  attending  it,  vlL  383  it 
sag:  —appointed  to  command  the  French 
invading  force  in  x7o8,  viiL  303— pro- 
claimed as  James  vlll.  353,  303,  3q<, 
397— price  set  on  his  nead,  363— nu 
amvu  in  17x5,  33X  —  reception  and 
character,  Ai.,  lb.  et  $eq,—jeu  d^esprU 
on  him,  33a— hJs  timidity,  336— escapes, 
337— hb  removal  firom  France,  343— 
his  court  in  Italy,  343— conduct  to- 
wards his  supporters,  ib.  it  »eq,  — 
offers  to  Argyle,  345. 

James.  Steward  of  Scotland,  surrenders 
to  tne  English,  IL  X87— tries  to  medi- 
ate before  the  battle  of  Stirling,  x9a 

Jameses,  close  of  the  epoch  of  the,  ilL 
x8& 

Jameson,  Oeorge,  the  painter,  viL  xoa 

Jamleson,  etymology  of  Pictish  names 
from,  L  X93,  note— his  account  of  the 
Culdees,  1103,  note— his  Scottish  Dic- 
tionary, iiL  43^  notsi 

Jardine.  Alexanoer,  defence  of  Tantallon 
by,  ill  335. 

Jedbnigh,  artifldal  eares  near,  L  xox— 
Monastery,  founded,  44a— its  remains, 
iL  X04  — Castle,  surrendered  to  the 
English,  i,  448— captured  bv  the  Scots, 
iL  386— destroyed  by  Lord  Dacre.  iiL 
X03— the  Abbot  ol^  xso— destroyed  by 
Hertford,  33& 

Jesuits,  the,  their  activity  under  James 

VL,vL3. 
Jet,  ancient  ornaments  0^  L  133. 
Josxmes  Scotus,  ecclesiastical  disputes 

regarding,  IL  5— made  Bishop  of  Dun- 

Jocelyn.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  iL  73— 

his  lira  of  St  Eenngem,  L  3^7,  35X. 
Johanna,  wifo  of  David  IL,  U.  334— her 

death,  337. 
Johannes  as  Cadomo,  iL  xx8,  and  note^ 

X3X,  not& 
John,  King,  see  BslioL 
John,  King  of  England,  threatened  war 

with  William  the  lion,  IL  7— and  with 

Alexander  ILii& 
John,  King  of  rance^  prisoner  m  Bn^ 

land,  IL  33X. 
John^Don,  of  Austria,  named  ai  husband 

for  Queen  Mary,  v.  344. 
John  of  Bordeaux;  deiuNmoed  as  one  of 

Daznley's  muidenrs.  It.  to6L 
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John  of  Fordan,  one  of  the  anthors  of 

tlM  BooUohronioon,  ^  4x4. 
John  of  Oaimt,  a  reftigee  m  Scotland,  ii. 


Jm$  dtvolmtum,  the,  tIIL   386— Aec  of 


John  of  lala,  a  Highland  cbiet  ilL  149. 

John  of  Lorn,  Bruce  defeated  oy,  U.  349, 
asa— subdued  by  Bnicei  373. 

Jonn,  Lord  of  the  Isiea,  joins  James  IL 
at  Bozbuigh,  U.  434— made  Warden  of 
the  Marches.  iU.  a — insurrection  of  his 
son,  3— treafy  with  Edward  lY.,  {&.— 
cited  for  treason,  and  his  estates  partly 
forfeitedj  14— made  a  peer,  15. 

Johnson,  John,  epigram  on  Flodden  by, 
ill  79,  note. 

Johnson,  account  of  Clayerhouse's  death 
by,  vlL  38a. 

Johnston,  Archibald,  of  Warriston,  the 
Covenant  attributed  to,  vL  X83— one 
of  the  drawers-up  of  the  demands  of 
the  GoTenanters,  193— and  of  their 
protMiation,  105  — clerk  to  the  As- 
sembly of  1638,  337  —  produces  the 
mlHsing  records  of  the  Kirk,  ib.— one 
of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace, 
067,  309— made  a  Lord  of  Session,  337 
)inmi8sioner  to  Westminster  As- 


sembly, 38X— the  probable  drawer-up 
of  the  Act  of  Classee,  433— takes  ofl^ 
under  Cromwell,  viL  50— his  arrest  and 
execution,  x«x  «t  teq. 

Johnston,  Arthur,  his  lAtln  poems,  vlL 
8x. 

Johnston,  Secretaiy,  his  Jealousy  of  Lord 
Stair,  and  efforts  to  supplant  him,  vii. 
409— his  parentage  and  character,  ib., 
note— account  by  him  of  the  debate  on 
the  Act  of  Security,  viiL  xoa,  note— a 
leader  of  the  Squadrone,  ixx— on  the 
changes  in  the  union  Act,  X90,  note. 

Johnston,  Alexander,  account  of  escape 
of  Montgomery  bv,  viL  35X,  notei 

Johnston,  the  Laird  ot  ▼.  395. 

Johnston  of  Crimono,  commands  the 
Cavaliers  at  Turlff,  tL  345— defence  of 
Qigkt  Tower  by,  349. 

Johnston's  translation  of  'Norse  Ac- 
count of  Haco's  Expedition,'  iL  35, 
note. 

Johnstone,  Sir  Patrick,  one  of  the  Union 
Commissioners,  vlU.  XX7— mob  attack 
on  him,  X4a  et  mq. 

Johnstons,  feud  between  them  and  the 
Maxwells,  v.  935. 

Joleta,  matiiage  of  Alexander  IIL  to,  iL 

Joyce,  the  seixure  of  Charles  L  by,  vL 
409i 

Judges,  the  Scots,  debate  as  to  their 
place  in  Parliament  on  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  Porteous  Mob,  viiL  365. 

"Judicial  testimony"  of  the  Seceders, 
the,  viiL  409. 

JoliaxL  the  Emperor,  aid  sent  the  Britons 
hy,  i  45. 

Inrr  trial,  ancient  germ  o^  IL  65. 


Assembly  r^arding  it,  xns, 

'Jus  Populi  vindieatnin,'  the^  yfL  •74, 
notei 

Justice,  great  influence  of  the  ClrardL  fm 
its  administration,  IIL  3x3— the  admiB- 
istratlon  0^  discussion  on  the  articles 
of  the  Union  regarding  it,  vifL  it*. 

Justice  of  the  peace  system  intiodnond 
into  Scotland,  viiL  axa 

Justiciars,  the  early,  iL  54. 

Katrine,  Loch,  stronghold  of^tbe  Msa- 

Oregors  on,  vi.  33. 
Keating's  History  of  Ireland,  L  177. 
Eeills,  the,  viiL  ^53. 
Keith,  Bi^op,  -mLias- 
Keith,  Marshal,  en|BBged  in  Jaooblto  at* 

tempt  of  17x0,  Till  340  ft  mq. 
Keith,  Sir  WilBam,  t.  353. 
Keiths,  the,  Join  the  Covenantan^  tL 

336. 
KeUer,  Dr,  his  analysis  of  early  Urii 

decoratioxL  L  x6x. 
Kellie,  Lon^  Joins  the  Pretender,  vffi. 

KeU^  John,  his  confbssion  of  demooisiBa] 

poauiession,  viL  XX7. 
Kelloch,  the  first-mentioned  bishop  la 

Scotland,  L  jq6. 
Kells,  relics  or  St  Columba  removed  to^ 

L  3761 
Kell^,  Mr,  a  follower  of  the  Pretender, 

Kdso  Abbey,  founded,  L  4^3— its  re* 
mains,  iL  X04,  X05,  note— ancient  reotal 
oi;  X07,  x]lbte— destroyed  by  Hertlbrd, 
ilL  843— intended  erection  of  fbrt  at, 
343— the  Jacobites  in  x7xs  at»  viiL  ag6 
—James  YIII.  proclaimed  at,  397. 

Kelts  or  Celts,  the  stone  axes  so  caDed, 
L  xx6,  XX9. 

Kembl€^  on  the  runes  of  the  ButhweU 
cross,  L  XS3— account  of  the  Norse  Bsl 
by,  334. 

Kenilworth,  ScottTs  aoooont  of  the  revels 
at,  V.  364^ 

Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St  Andrewa,  iL  416 
—struggle  with  the  Earl  of  Grawftird, 
i5.— his  administration,  iiL  a. 

Kennedy,  Jane,  servant  to  Qoeen  Xaiy, 
V.  a6A. 

Kennedy,  Quentin,  vL  5. 

Kenneth,  incorporation  of  the  Soots  and 
Pictish  kingdoms  under,  L  383,  aAi, 
394 — endowment  of  Dunkeld  by,  S77. 

Kenneth  IIL,  his  reign,  L  338L 

Kenneth  lY.,  or  the  Qruo,  L  340. 

Kenmnre,  Lord,  authorised  w  the  (>»• 
venUon  to  raise  troops,  vu.  397— in 
X715,  ViiL  359— rising  o^  aox,  394 
Junction  with  the  BngUsh  rebels,  sm 
—march  to  England,  30X  — his  tosl 
and  condemnation,  334— his  aacatitm, 
336. 

Ker  of  Fkodonside^  outlawed  for  Bisiio'f 
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mmdnr.  It.  159 — excepted  from  the 
paxdcm.  z8z. 

Ker  of  Ktfraland,  aoooont  of  the  Oamer- 
onians  by,  viiL  x6o,  note— character  of 
hii  Memoirs,  169  et  MOf.— negotiations 
with  Hooke  and  the  Jacohitea^  aoz— 
his  treachery,  ib.  tt  mq. 

Ker,  Captain,  bunilng  of  Towie  Castle 

^.  ▼•  69. 

Ker,  Earl  of  Somerset^  ▼.  398. 

Kerr,  Lord  Mark,  his  reception  of  the 
ftigitives  fit>m  iSrestonpans,  viiL  ^57. 

KeiT  of  Femiehorsl  a  member  of  the 
queen's  Parliament,  v.  64— made  Fro- 
Tost  of  Edinboigh,  66— qoarrel  of  the 
English  warden  with,  929  et  aig.— his 
character  and  death,  ^yx 

Kerr,  the  bearer  of  the  Spanish  blanks, 
V.  391. 

Kerrs.  the.  rise  of  their  power,  ilL  146— 
their  influence  for  the  (}ueen,  y.  68. 

Ketil  Flatnef,  a  Norse  chief,  L  306,  337. 

Kidnapping  for  the  plantations,  preYal- 
ence  0%  viiL  7,  5aa 

Kildrummy,  frequency  of  earth-houses 
in,  L  98— Castle,  its  ruins,  ii.  09— de- 
mand of  Edwara  for  its  surrenoer.  335 
—in  Bruce's  hands,  340— etormed  by 
Alexander  Stewart,  391. 

Kildmmmie^  Mar's  foruess  of,  viii.  357. 

Killiecnnkie»  the  position  oi^  descrilied, 
vlL  375  et  seg.— battle  0^  377  tt  ma.— 
elfbcts  of  it  at  Edinburgh,  383—4020  in 
the  Highlands,  385. 

Killigrew,  Henry,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Scotland,  y.  73— mission  to  Scotland, 
and  secret  negotiations  for  surrender 
of  Mary,  xiz  — negotiations  between 
the  Hamiltons  and  the  king's  party, 
1x4— his  report  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  x^z—eent  to  negotiate  n^gsrd- 
ing  the  Raid  of  the  Bedeswire,  154. 

"  Kmingtime,"  the,  iU  literature,  ynr974. 

Kilmarnock,  the  Earl  0%  a  Royalist  in 
17x5,  Till.  973— Joins  the  Pretender, 
445f  460— trial  and  execution  of,  497. 

Kilpatrick,  slaughter  of  the  Red  Comyn 
by,  ii  339  —  his  descendants,  io., 
note. 

Kilpont,  Lord,  Joins  Montrose,  yl.  366— 
murdered,  367. 

Kilzymonth  or  St  Andrew^  flxst  trace  of 
an  Archbishop  0^  L  396. 

Kilsyth,  Lord,  yiii  300— marriage  of  Gl»- 
TeduNisei's  widow  to,  ylL  363,  note— in 


Unlyersity  of  Paris,  ill  404— «rchlte» 

ture  of  chapel,  431,  436. 
King's  Confession,  the,  y.  90& 
Kinghom,  death  of  Alexander  IIL  at,  II 

Kingston,  Viscount,  in  17x5,  yiiL  359. 
Kinloss  Abbey,  founded.  L 
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17x5,  yllL  359. 
Kfl8ytii,bataeoATl. 


Kilt^  introduction  of  lie,  tUL  535,  note. 
Kilwinning;  the  Abbot  oi;  y.  64. 
Kincardine,  Lord,  ylL  903. 
KineUar,  Msnlptored  stone  at,  L    140^ 

note. 
King;  Bishop  of  London,  y.  38X. 
King,  Peter,  Izanslator  of  toe  Catechism 

ofGanisiiu»  yL  7. 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  modelled  on 


Kinnelf.  recaptured  by  the  Scots,  ii.  x 
Kinnoul,  Loxd,  yL  08— accompanies  Mx 
troee  in  his  flight,  and  his  death,  yiL 
Kintyre,  suzrenoered  to  the  Crown, 

KirK,  see  Church. 

Kirk-of-Field,  description  o^  and  Dam- 
ley's  removal  to  it»  iy.  X84— Buchanan's 
picture  of  it»  X85,  note— description  of 

_  the  locality,  access,  ftc,  187. 

^kbrlde,  the  Knight  o(  it  3z& 

ELirkcaldy  of  Orange,  a  leader  in  the  plot 
against  Beaton,  uL  358,  363— «s  gaUey- 
sjave  in  Franc^  a66— escapes,  8(^— the 
first  to  advocate  the  EngUsh  alUance, 
360— Joins  the  combination  against  the 

aueen,  iv.  X33— intimates  to  Bedfbrd 
lie  intended  marriage  to  Bothwell,  307 
—ft  leader  among  the  oonfiBderates,  335 
—conference  with  the  queen  at  Car- 
bexiy,  9^5— her  surrender  to  him,  348 
—pursuit  of  Bothwell,  46?-4ippointed 
to  command  of  Edlnbuign  Castle,  990 
— ftt  the  battle  of  Lansside,  373  tt  ma. 
—his  oharaoter,  end  loins  the  queen  s 
party,  v.  38  —  hostilities  against  the 
kin^s  party,  and  command  ootained  of 
tbe  town,  44  — his  challenge  to  the 
kinfif s  partisans,  ii.  —  the  afbir  of 
Doric,  45— his  proceedings  denounced 
by  England,  46— quarrel  with  Knox, 
ib.  «t  isfl.— eermon  ov  the  latter  against 
him,  48— Knox's  alleged  danger  from 
htm,  53— conference  between  them,  55 
tt  «M|.— his  position  in  command  of  the 
castle,  and  bond  with  the  civic  autho- 
rities, 58— displacement  of  the  munici- 
ndity,  and  appointment  of  a  new,  66— 
defeat  of  his  partisans,  67— truce  ac- 
cepted by  him,  73— the  motives  for  his 
resistance,  xxs— dose  of  the  truce,  xx6 
—damage  to  the  town,  xx7— force  sent 
from  England,  and  siege  of  the  castle, 
Z30,  Z33  et  i02.— his  surrender  to  the 
English,  X35— given  up  to  Morton,  A. 
-his  execution,  X36  tt  aig.— his  cha- 
racter by  Sir  James  Melville,  ih,  — 
Kno^s  prophecy  as  to  his  death,  X97 
—pawning  of  the  Crown  Jewels  by 
him,  X56. 

Kirkcaldy,  James,  entrapped  by  BaUbor, 
v.  xx8. 

Kirkcaldy,  John,  his  quarrel  with  the 
Duries,  V.  45. 

Kirkcaldy,  its  shipping  under  OramweD, 

Kirkcuabriflpht»  meeting  agsinst  Indos* 

ures  in,  VilL  <X3. 
Kirkintilloch,  the  Feel  oi;  L  34,  note.  « 
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Kirkmadiine*  scolptored  stones  at,  L 

Klrkpatrioks  or  SLilpatricks,  the,  11.  239, 

note. 
Kirkton,  sketch  of  Charles  II.  from,  vil. 

127. 
Klrkton,  a  member  of  the  AasemUy  of 

1690,  tU.  438. 
Kists  or  stone  oofllns,  1. 105. 
Knapdale,  suxrendered  to  ue  Grown,  tit 

Z5* 

Knookhlll,  supposed  site  of  the  battle  of 

the  Hons  Orampios,  L  14. 

KnoUys,  Sir  F.,  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Order,  It.  343,  note  —  sent  to  take 
chaxge  of  Mazy,  ^89— his  character  of 
her,  384 — oiges  uie  queen's  removal, 
302— account  of  her  removal  to  Bolton 
Castle,  393  9t  se^.—report  of  interview 
between  Mary  and  Herries,  4x0— and 
of  her  fekped  inclination  toward  the 
English  Church,  ^zz  9t  wq.— instrao* 
tions  from  EUzabeth  to  him,  449. 

Knox,  Andrew,  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  v. 
456  tt  »$q. 

Knox,  John,  his  account  of  the  rivaliy 
between  the  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews 
and  Glasgow,  iil  4a,  notfr— on  the  Lol- 
lards of  Kyle,  43,  and  noto— his  account 
of  Patrick  Hamilton,  z4z— andof  Wish- 
arL  253  tt  Beq.  pan. — and  of  the  death 
of  Beaton,  263,  note— becomes  chaplain 
to  the  garrison  of  St  Andrews  Castle, 
a63— as  galley-slave  in  France,  266  et 
ssg.— his  advice  as  regards  escape,  267 
—released,  and  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land, 269— effects  of  his  language  as  to 
Church  property,  3zx— his  '*  articles," 
3z^  note— aermon  against  excommuni- 
cation by,  322— his  return  to  Scotland, 
338— his  History,  339— its  personal  re- 
velation^ id.  tt  MO.— discussion  with 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  as  to 
their  attendance  at  mass,  34Z  —  the 
First  Covenant^  344— account  by  him 
of  the  first  puolic  appearance  of  the 
I^testants,  346— impression  made  by 
the  queen-regoit  on  him,  3^8— on  the 
change  in  her  policv,  &a.  id.— his  ac- 
count of  the  outbreak  of  tne  Reformers 
at  Perth,  350— approves  of  the  destruo- 
tlon  of  monasteries,  &&.  354— his  op- 
position to  the  moderate  parb^,  and 
distrust  of  the  regent,  356— ansety  of 
Cecil  for  his  oo-operation,  360— his  ob- 
stinacy regarding  his  book  on  the  go- 
vernment of  women.  362— his  explana- 
tion on  it,  363,  and  note— conference 
with  English  authorities,  364— charac- 
teristics of  his  works,  43X— nis  Liturgy. 
QaeUo  translation  ot  426— his  account 
of  the  receptions  01  Mary,  ir.  ao— de- 
claration against  the  mass,  st— inter- 
rlow  with  the  queen,  28  et  sag.— its  re- 
sults, iz^letter  frt>m  him  to  Oalvln,  ib, 
taa  zeaotlfm  against  the  Befbima- 


tion,  34— on  the  Book  at  BiseipHBi^  jg 
et  »tq. — opposes  the  anangemiBntB  nr 
support  of  the  clerrar,  41— <m  tlks  fldl 
of  tne  Earl  of  HunUy,  5a— aoeoimt  of 
Mary's  personal  habita,  &e..  57— intsr- 
view  with  her,  58 — ^the  question  in  wbaA 
language  these  dialogues  took  plaoe^  59 
—dialogues  arising  from  proeeentioos 
of  Romanists,  60— hia  aoooont  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  64 — on  the  teactiaii  towaid 
Romanism,  70— hia  diasatiaikctioii  with 
the  Parliament  of  Z563,  7a-— quazrd  be- 
tween him  and  Murray,  ib. — semon 
against  the  Lords  of  the  Oongregatioo, 
io.— and  on  the  queen's  maznage,  73— 
address  to  the  queen's  ladJea,  74— ae* 
count  of  the  riot  at  Holyrood  in  Z563, 
75  — cited  before  the  queen,  76 — ao- 
quitted.  i5.  —  his  Justificatian  by  the 
General  Assembly,  77— his  prayer  fbr 
the  queen,  78— discussion -oti  it  in  tiis 
Assembly,  ib.  et  tea.  — applied  to  te 
write  to  Calvin,  8z— his  aooonnt  of  At* 
ran's  attempts  to  secure  the  queezL  83 
—notices  of  Ghatehu-  from,  Sr— ana  or 
ElbcBUi;  89— his  knowledge  of  the  p»>> 
Jected  marriage  to  Don  &lo^  97— ''^ 
count  of  an  Easter  riot,  1x7 — aocoaed 
of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Binio, 
Z50— his  approval  of  it,   Z51 — at  the 
coronation  of  James  VI.,  aSl.  985— Us 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Geneva  Liturgy,  33Z  et  sea. —his  stxqg- 
gle  with  Cox  at  Frankib^  ik— Ibsged 
account  of  his  complicity  tn  aebaiM 
for  conferring  the  crown  on  Mnziay.  v. 
x6  et  $eq.—hik  opinion  of  Murray,  z8— 
attacks  Kirkcaldy  in  the  pulpit^  46  et 
sag.— his  reitisal  to  pray  fbr  the  queen, 
48 — conduct  of  the  Assembly  reguding 
this,  id.— 'his  farther  axguments,  40— 
James  Melville's  sketch  of  him.  5»--«ii 
failing  powers,  59— Increaring  nottOii^ 
of  Kirkcaldy.  Hb.  —  conference  with 
Kirkcaldy  ana  Lethlngton,  5«— his  f^ 
ing  health,  $6— account  of  the  eonta^ 
ence,  ib.  et  sag.— ntires  to  St  Andrews, 
68— not  opposed  to  retention  of  titnlar 
bishops,  oc.,  75,  70,  and  note— letter 
from  him  to  G«ieral  Asaembly  of  1571^ 
his  Jealousy  of  the  univnaitiee,  Ac,  77 
et  eeq.—on  Douglas's  election  to  the  see 
of  St  Andrews,  82— his  Ailing  health, 
i5.— his  death,  ib.,  88— hia  oiaiaetar 
and  pubUc  life,  82  et  as?.— hia  apparent 
arrogance,  83 — prindples  of  govern- 
ment advocated,  84,  note— the  chains 
against  his  moral  character,  85— his 
personal  habits,  86— Morton'a  siting  at 
his  buriaL  87— Bannatyne'a  eharacter 
of  him,  io.--4ii8  denundatlona  of  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  91— his 
alleged  prophecy  regarding  Eincoakly's 
deaui,  Z97— his  CbronieleB  denoancad 
by  James  TT.,  i^o^  note— Ida  Lttnng', 
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or  the  Book  of  Common  Ovler,  vL  1x5, 
1x9. 
Kxx>,  cro,  or  croo,  tibe,  in  the  Iswi  of  the 
Brats  and  Boota,  U.  63. 

LabanoflTs  letters  of  Queen  Mary,  It.  59. 

Lachrymatories.  Roman,  1.  ct. 

Laing,  David,  hu  editions  of  Dunbar  and 
Henryson,  ilL  4x9,  note ~  and  of  the 
'Oude  and  Godlie  Baliads/  iv.  353, 
note. 

Laing,  BamueL  Jun.,  'Frehistorio  Be- 
nuuns  of  Gaiumeas,  L  1x3. 

Laity,  their  opposition  to  the  Book  of 
Diaeipline,  iv.  3^— their  appropriation 
of  the  old  Chufcn  property,  332— reso- 


lution regarding  it,  334. 
Lake-dwelUngs  in  Scotland.  L 
Lamartine,  ms  account  of  LochIeTen,~iT. 


d,  L  80  St  seg. 


360^  note. 

Lambert.  General,  at  the  battle  of  Dun* 
bar,  vil.  a6— one  of  the  Union  Commis- 
sioners, 5a— preaches  in  Edinburgh,  so. 

Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  u. 
aoa,  906,  aoS — ^league  between  him  and 
Bruce,  937 — imprisoned  by  Edward  L, 
346  —  secures  the  adherence  of  the 
deigy,  958— his  repeated  changes  of 
sides.  360,  note. 

L*  MotJie  FAntion,  elTorts  oi^  for  Queen 
Vary's  restoration,  y.  99--conflBrencu 
with  Morton,  xoo— sent  as  ambassador, 
X95 — ^popular  insult  to,  aia 

Lampridius,  reference  to  Loillus  Urbicus 
^y»  i'  33»  note. 

Lanark,  the  Earl  o^  vL  309— at  the  Ripon 
conference,  3x3  —  connected  with  the 
*'  Inddent^"  334— his  statement  regard- 
ing it,  938. 

Lanark,  nnt  collision  of  Wallace  with  the 
English  at,  H  183. 

Lancaster,  uie  rabels  at^  in  xyxs,  viii. 

Lan^  tenure,  &&,  ol  in  the  Orkneys, 

ill  xa 
Land  tax,  adjustment  of  the,  by  the 

Union,  viiL  X33. 
Lanercost,  the  Chronicle  of,  iii.  4x3. 
Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke,  his  account 

ofthe  battle  of  Preston,  vL  415,  note. 
Lsngside,  battle  o^  iv.  373  et  teq. 
Langtoft,  the  Chronicle  ot  iii  413— his 

account  of  the  capture  of  Wallace,  ii. 

336,  note. 
La  Noue,  aeoompsnles  Mary  to  Scotland, 

iv.  x8. 
Largs,  battle  of,  IL  34  ct  seo. 
Lasselles,  Colonel,  his  flignt  from  Pres- 

tonpans,  viii.  4^7. 
Latin,  its  gndual  disuse,  viL  Soelatq. 
Latour,  Sir  Brian,  ill  336— defeated  and 

slain,  ib. 
lAud,  Archbishop,  James  YL's  opinion 

of  him,  vi.  6x— accompanies  Charles  I. 

to  Scotland,  00  —  his  conduct,  93  — 

Arohblshop  of  Canterbury,  99  — his 


tone  to  the  Scots  bishops,  xoo  et  M9.— 
their  submission,  xox--ius  ot^Jects  and 
tendencies,  xo3— issuing  ofthe  Canons, 
X04— he  the  author  of  them,  sm— his 
enmity  to  the  Geneva  Bible,  xoS— his 
Liturgy,  X35— his  own  account  of  it, 
136  9t  mq.-^hiB  Romanist  tendendesu 
x^3,  and  note — comparison  of  it  and 
the  English  Prayer-book,  ib.  et  atq.^ 
changes  in  the  communion  service,  139 
et  seo.— sainta'  days  in  it»  X43— use  of 
the  Apocrypha,  X43— works  upon  it» 
ib.f  note— prochunation  enfordng  ita 
use.  X44— its  size,  type,  &;&,  X46— first 
reading  of  it  in  Eoinouigh,  X49  et  seg.— 
excitement  against  it,  X55  et  eeq. — trial 
of  Henderson  for  refusing  to  use  it,  X55 
— general  reijection  of  it,  x«6  —  con- 
tinued attempts  to  enforce  It*  X58  et 
leg. —the  "supplications"  sgaiust  it, 
160  et  seg.—conipromise  proposed,  aoo 
—proclamation  by  Hamilton  regaraing 
it,  307— abolished  by  Assembly  of  x63^ 
330— and  a^;ain  by  that  of  x639^  373 — 
his  denunciations  of  the  Covenanters, 
354  et  wg.— his  notes  on  the  Scots 
manifoeto,  31X  — his  Liturgy  adopted 
by  the  NouJurors  in  Scouand,  viiL 
33a 

Lauder  Bridge,  the  execution  of  the  f»> 
vourites  of  James  IIL  at,  UL  37. 

Lauderdale.  Earl,  excepted  fit>m  Crom- 
well's inaemnity,  viL  47— his  influence 
with  Charles  IL,  X37— struggle  between 
him  and  Middleton,  and  fall  of  the  lat- 
ter, x63  et  sag.- the  Indulgence,  X77— 
created  duke,  and  made  Commissioner, 
X79 — his  chuacter  and  probable  mo- 
tives, U>.  et  seg.— aids  the  marriage  of 
Monmouth  to  the  heiress  of  Bucdeuch, 
185— private  interferences  with  justice, 
X91— a  witness  on  Mitchell's  tnal,  aox 

Lauderdale,  the  Duchess  of,  vlL  X79. 

'  Launcelot  of  the  Lake, '  the  authorship 
of,  ill  4xa 

Law.  John,  contrsitad  with  Paterson, 
viiL  X4— nis  views  on  banking,  x8- 
flnancial  scheme  proposed  bv,  xxx. 

Law,  the  early  Scots  codes,  &c.,  o^  IL 
58  et  seg.— measures  of  the  Estates  for 
admininration,  &c,  iiL  39X  et  eeq. 

Laws,  the  ancient  remains  on,  L  97. 

Lawa^  early,  language  in  which  written, 
ko..  ii.  64,  note  — revision,  &&,  o( 
under  James  L,  399— mode  of  passing 
in  the  Estates,  ill  39a 

Lawburrows,  system  o^  adopted  against 
the  Covenanters,  viL  X77. 

Lawder,  John  the  accuser  of  ^inshart»iii. 

355* 
Lawson,  James,  a  Preabyterian  dergy 

man,  v.  199— one  of  the  censors  of  the 

press,  iv.  333 — at  Morton's  execution, 

V.  x8a 

Tjay  eldership,  origin  and  eflbcts  of  it  in 

the  Reformed  Kirk,  iv.  338  et  s^.,  t 
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14a  «C  leg.— dlsooHkni  In  fho  Weit- 
mlniter  AnflniUiy  on  it»  tL  301. 
Lead  fimneilj  ironed  in  flooflHnd,  VL 

445- 

Leannontii,  ThonuB,  or  Thonuui  the 
Rhymer,  liL  4x9. 

LechmezB,  Mr.  moyes  the  impeachment, 
of  the  rebel  lords  in  17x5,  vilL  333. 

Le  CroCy  acoonnt  of  meeting  between  the 
qaeen  and  Damley.  iv.  x6x— «nd  of  the 
qoeen's  iUneaa  at  CraigmiUar,  178— de- 
clines being  present  at  the  mairiage  of 
the  queen  and  Bothwell,  aaS— nottee  of 
the  early  mairied  life  of  the  pair,  239— 
his  attempts  to  mediate  between  the 
qneen  and  oonfederates,  841  et  teq.— 
account  of  Both  well's  treatment  of  the 
qneen,  847— his  report  as  to  the  yiows 
of  the  eonfederatee,  &&,  95X — and  the 
disposal  of  the  queen,  959  et  am.— his 
paoflc  efforts,  v.  73— his  position  in 
Scotland  after  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, ox. 

Lee,  Prindpsl  on  the  Genev»  Bible^  vl. 
108,  note— list  of  the  eminent  men  in 
the  Kirk  after  the  Beyolutlon  settle- 
ment by  him,  yiL  466,  notei 

"  Leges  Halcomi,"  the,  L  3^9,  and  nota 

Legiumacy,  powers  snd  aoministratlon 
of  law  of.  claimed  br  the  Church 
<rf  Rome.  iL  «45  et  seo.,  UL  3x3  U  Mq.— 
disregard  of  m  the  Highlands,  ftc,  vL 

lidcester,  the  Earl  of,  proposed  as  hus- 
band to  Mary,  ir.  xox— «nd  again,  vL  4 
—appeal  from  Throckmorton  to  him. 
It.  906—4  member  of  the  commission 
on  Mary,  43x« 
Lelghton,  Bishop,  viL  80^  44& 
Leighton,  Ck)lonei,  in  X746,  vliL  48^ 
Leighton,  Thomas,  sent  as  Wngllsh  am- 
bassador, after  tne  escape  from  Loch- 
leven.  It.  379. 
Leith,  destruction  oi;  by  Hertford,  ilL 
934  —  occupied  and  fortified  by  the 

Sneen-regent  and  the  French.  366— its 
ege  by  the  En^^h  au^dliaries,  ^69— 
landing  and  reception  of  Maiy,  It.  xo— 
feudal  superiorify  conferred  on  Both- 
well,  198— held  by  the  king's  party,  y. 
67— fortress  formed  by  them  there,  Hk 
— Bothwell's  attempt  on  James  VL  at, 
983— ita  importance  under  Cromwell, 
▼iC  56  —  captured  by  Macintosh  in 
X7X5,  viiL  988. 

Leland,  his  edition  of  the  Ghronleles,  liL 
4x9,  note. 

liennox,  the  Earl  of,  attempts  to  mediate 
before  the  battle  of  Stirling,  VL.  xga. 

Lennox,  Lord,  killed,  liL  X38. 

Lennox,  the  Earl  of,  supports  King 
Henry,  UL  919 — French  treasure  Inter- 
cepted by  him,  990— doins  the  national 
piirty,  997^views  of  King  Henry  re* 
gaxdJng  him,  930— Damley's  &ther,  iy. 
toT— reooyery  of  his  power  in  tiie  west, 


XX4  —  intimates  Dainley's 
fleeing  to  Frsnce,  x6x 
demanding  Justice  on  Daznli 
dereiB,  199  et  teq. 


'9  nuir> 

pear  at  BoChweU's  trial,  908— faOs  XoSo 
BO,  900— one  of  the  Oouncfl  of  Bcgeney, 
979»  98x— present  at  the  York  Gommis- 
slon,  and  his  efforts  to  collect  eyidenee 
49^ — eyidenee  brou^t  forward  by  him, 
448 — his  position  as  renids  thesooee*- 
sion,  y.  4— denounces  Lethingtofn,  8— 
chosen  regent,  90— recommended  sod 
supported  by  Miabeth,  30— effect  of 
his  dection  on  the  Hamittons,  39  — 
captore  of  Dumbarton  Oastte.  ih.  el  «gt. 
—mortally  wounded,  ^o— his  last  hours 
and  death,  4X— his  attachment  to  his 
wife,  ib.— the  Bishop  of  Galloway  on 
his  slaojB^ter,  X47. 

Lennox,  Lady,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
iy.  XX5— the  attachment  between  her 
and  her  husband,  y.  42  —  FraDdsTs 
opinion  of  her,  43,  note— 4ier  alleged 
vindication  of  Mary.  ib. 

Lennox:  Esme,  Duke  0^  Us  arrtyal,  y. 
x68— ntyour  with  which  receiyed  by 
James  VL,  169— honours,  Acl,  contered 
on  him,  ib.  et  eeq, — becomes  Protestant 
xyx— fresh  honours,  ib.— displeasure  of 
England  at  his  ascendancy,  ib.  ftmq.-^ 
the  struggle  between  him  and  Morton, 


176  et  eeq.—taJl  of  the  latter,  177  «t  an. 
—his  oyerthrow  b^  the  Raid  01  Ruth- 
yen,  x86  et  mq. — picture  of  him  by  the 
conspintors,  187— his  renewed  stnig^ 
for  supremacy,  xox  — dismissed  fkom 
Scotland,  snd  his  death,  193— attsckad 
fit>m  the  pulpit,  and  his  change  to 
Protestantism,  90& 

Lennm^  the  Duke  of,  accompanies  fhs 
king  to  the  Earl  of  Oowrie's,  y.  3x7  et 
aeg.— his  eyidenee  on  the  oonspuacy, 
390  et  eegr.,  3961 

Lomox,  the  Duke  o^  the  snppltcstians 
against  the  Seryioe-book  entrusted  to 
hun,  yL  164. 

Lennox,  the,  imyaged  by  the  Norsenen, 
IL  33. 

Leonard,  one  of  the  fiiyouzltes  of  James 
m.,ttL97. 

Leslie,  Bishop,  account  of  the  Highland 
inyasion  under  Donald  Balloch  oy,  liL 
Q-— his  account  of  the  siege  of  Broupity 
Castle,  978  —  smbasBanor  to  France, 
98»— opposes  formation  of  a  standing 
army,  988— on  the  state  of  the  Church. 
395— on  the  Acts  of  the  CouncO  or 
X559, 336,  note— bis  history  of  Sootlsod, 
4x5— on  the  gold  of  Scotland,  ▲«<— 
yidts  Maiy  in  France  on  behalf  of  the 
Romanist  party,  iy.  xi  —  mentions 
Both  well  as  accompanying  her  to  8cot> 
land,  x8,  note— one  of  the  councUlon 
who  dired.  Bothwell's  triaL9o8— one  o( 
Manr's  commissioners  at  York,  4xs-* 
connrenoe   with  her  reRtrdlnff   w 
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.  CMket  letten,  &&,  43»— and  irtXb,  Nor- 
folk, 433— hlB  comiectloii  with  the  pro- 
jected marxiage  to  NoxfoUc,  a^  note— 
protests  agalnat  wlthdiairal  from  the 
conference,  454— oounter-chazge  against 
Monay,  &a,  ift.  $t  mo. —hu  origin, 
parentage,  oa,  t.  04— nis  defence  of 
Mary,  and  ita  aeowaas,  <5.— hla  belief  In 
her  guilt,  9^--iii8  defence  grounded  on 
theaiyiDe-nghtdogma,ib.  etteq.—ISUxaf 
beth'a  aymratthy  with  his  views,  96— 
remains  In  England  as  Mary's  ambassa- 
dor, Uk — ^the  proposed  tiaiisferenoe  of 
her  rights  to  Adjovl  xos,  note— his  in- 
trigue with  Rudolphi,  Z03  e(  mo.— dis- 
oovenr  of  it,  zo6— sent  to  the  Tower, 
Z07— his  admissions,  and  leniency  of 
Elisabeth,  i&— Elisabeth's  partiaUty  to 
him,  icM^ 

Leslie,  General  Alexander,  his  return  to 
Scotland,  vL  3x9— «cts  under  Montzose 
in  the  north,  336^  338,  340— captores 
Bdinbuigh  Castle,  356 — a  party  to  the 
dealings  with  France,  388— made  Earl 
of  Leven,  337.    See  Leren. 

Leslie,  David,  mi^jor-general  of  the  Scots 
army  in  England,  vL  356— at  Ifarston 
Moor,  363— Torce  aflainst  Montrose,  375 
—his  victonr  at  Phuiphaugh,  376— final 
defeat  of  Montrose^  viL  4— commands 
against  Cromwell,  15— his  policy,  i&.— 
character  of  his  force,  z6— nis  position 
before  Edinbuigh,  3x— and  at  Dunbar, 
-battle  of  Dunbar,  34  et  teq. — posi- 


ion  at  Torwood,  and  march  into  £ng- 
land,  40— defeat  at  Worcester,  41 — 
taken  prisoner  there,  ib. 

Leslie,  Moiman,  one  of  tiie  oonspizators 
agunst  Beaton,  ilL  363— as  gall^-slave 
in  France,  366— escapes,  367. 

Leslie,  Robert^  vL  365. 

Leslie^  William,  Principal  of  King's  Col- 
lejw,  vi.  335. 

Leslie  of  Pitcaple,  death  of,  vi.  3x0. 

Lesmahago,  Roman  vase  fotmd  at^  L  5X. 

Lethington,  see  Maitland. 

"  Letters  of  Fiie  and  Sword"  in  the 
Highlands,  viL  4x3. 

Leven,  the  Earl  ol  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chiei^  and  nis  march  to  the  Bor- 
der, vL  359— English  forgery  regarding 
him,  36o»  note— the  camp  on  Dunse 
Law,  364— the  Scots  army  again  assem- 
bled under  him,  301— enters  England, 
Uk — victory  at  Mewbum,  303 — capture 
of  Newcastle,  305— ftirther  successes, 
307— force  and  operations  in  Ireland, 
349— commands  the  Boots  army  in 
I&tgland,  356— tiie  invasion,  357— cap- 
tore  of  Newcastle,  358  <t  104.— Junction 
with  the  Parliamentary  aimy,  360— at 
Marston  Moor,  361  —  surrender  of 
Charles  L  to  him,  and  his  reception, 
404 — the  king  surrendered  to  the  Par- 
liamentarians, iio8— forces  under  him 
s^Unst  Cromwell,  vlL  15. 


Leven,  Lord,  Secretary  of  State,  in  1705, 
viiL  xxa 

Leven's  Regiment  at  Eilliecnuikle,  vil 
378,  383,  383. 

Lewis,  the  great  stone  dnde  in,  L  1331 
X37— attempt  to  colonise  it  vL  37. 

Leyaen,  his  reprint  of  the  'Complaynt 
of  Scotland,' lii  4x7. 

L'Hdpital,  the  ChancelIo|^  his  poem  on 
the  marriage  of  (^een  Mary,  iu.  390. 

Li^tfoof  s  Jouxnal  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  vL  379,  note  —  the  dlseos- 
sions  on  the  Covenant^  386 

UsneroUes,  M.,  French  ambassador,  re- 
fused access  to  Queen  Maxy,  and  an- 
swer to  his  other  demands,  iv.  39Z  it 
seff.— Murray  on  his  embaasy,  394. 

"  Lutnltations,'*  the,  proposed  in  Parlia- 
ment of  X703,  viii  93. 

Limitations  and  Securltlea.  bUl  oC 
brought. into  the  Scots  Parliament, 
ViiL  X13. 

Limoges,  Bishop  of,  iv.  9X 

Lindisflune,  erection  of  the  first  church, 
at,  L  370— its  influence,  375— plundered 
by  the  Norsemen,  376— iadsa's  estab^ 
lishment  at,  397. 

'Lindores,  the  Abbeiy  o^iL  xsS,  note- 
burial  of  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  a1^  3B0 
—sacked  by  the  mob.  ill.  asa 

Lindsay,  Alexander,  Aamixal  of  the  fleet 
of  James  V.,  llL  176. 

Lindsay,  Alexander,  the  revenues  of  the 
see  of  Moray  bestowed  on  him,  v.  a^x 
—made  Lord  Spynie,  ib.— his  deain, 

459* 
Lindsay,  Sir  David,  on  Flodden,  liL  79^ 

note— his  '  Three  Estates,'  171,  note- 
extracts  tram  it,  334,  note — his  at- 
tacks on  the  Church,  34X— his  worka^ 
43  X. 

Lindsay:  David,  conversation  with  Knox 
regarding  Kirkcaldy,  v.  137— last  inter- 
view with  Kirkcaldy,  xa8  —  sermon 
be'ore  the  king,  338. 

Lindsay.  David,  a  Jacobite^  connected 
with  the  Queensbeny  plot^  viii  95— 
tried  and  condemned  in  England,  97, 
note. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  declaration  0^  sgainst 
the  mass,  iv.  sS-nacoepts  Bothwell's 
challenge  at  Carberry,  345— the  queen's 
conduct  to  him  during  the  return  to 
Edlnbuigb,  348— one  of  the  envoys  to 
procure  the  queen's  abdication,  378— 
at  LanAside,  373 — recriminations  be- 
tween him  end  Herries.  4^6— foig^ 
account  of  his  complicity  m  scheme 
for  conferring  the  crown  on  Murray, 
V.  x& 

Lindesay,  Lord,  during  the  reUgioos  dis 
turbances  in  1597,  v.  3x1. 

Lindsay  of  Balcarras,  one  of  the  Octs 
vians,  v.  399. 

Lindsay,  Rev.  John,  vL  304,  note. 

Lindsay.  Rev.  Patnck,  v.  446^  nola 
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UudMur,  Mr,  dorlng  th*  Fortooiu  Mobi 

▼m.  362. 
Uniog,  ThonuM,  a  Cameronlaii  leader, 

▼il-433- 

Unlithgow.  the  Earl  ol^  In  Z7Z5,  vUL 
a«o— rorfuted,  348. 

Iiinlitligow,  taken  W  Bruce,  U.  256— the 
▼iaion  of  Jamee  I  v.  at,  iiL  74— removal 
of  Hary  from,  904— diurcn,  its  archi- 
teoture,  451  —  and  palace.  435  —  re- 
moval of  the  Privy  Council  to,  vL  175 
— ■eiMwiimtion  of  the  Regent  Mniray 


in,  V.  13. 
in  till 


Lion 


e  Scots  arms,  its  supposed 


origin,  L  445,  and  note. 

Lionel,  son  oiEdward  III.,  IL  339. 

Lisle,  Lord,  ilL  zox. 

Llsmore,  Book  of  the  Dean  of,  L  178. 

Literature,  its  state  fit>m  the  War  (mT  In- 
dependence to  the  Reformation.  ilL  4C9 
tt  seg.— and  after  the  Reformation,  vlC 
77  — state  ot  X688-Z748,  vilL  543  — 
effects  of  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  on 
it,  549. 

Uthgow,  W.,  his  account  of  Poland  and 
the  Soots  there,  vL  63. 

*<  Little  Picardy,^  French  refugees  in, 
viL  969. 

Liturgies,  various,  in  use  before  Laud's, 
vL  iisetaeq. 

I^itnnnr,  employment  of  one  by  the  early 
Eirk,  iv.  398— absence  of  a,  after  the 
rejection  of  Laud's,  viL  463— the  £ng- 
USk,  its  introduction  into  Scotland, 
viiL9x8— reintroduction,  of  Laud's,  290 
— Laud's,  see  under  Laud. 

Liverpool,  trials  at,  after  17x5,  vilL  331. 

Livingston,  Sir  Alexander,  u.  4x4— rivalry 
and  compact  between  him  and  Grichton, 
4i5»joins  Douglas,  491. 

Livingston,  Lord,  a  party  to  the  conspir- 
acy of  the  Boyas,  lli  7 

Livingston,  Lora,  accompanies  the  queen 
in  her  flight,  iv.  375 — one  of  the  queen's 
party,  377,  note—one  of  her  commis- 
sioners at  York,  4x5— convicted  of  con- 
spiracy sgainst  Morton,  v.  i6a 

LiviugBton.  General,  left  by  Mackay  to 
defend  I^undee,  vil.  ^65— defeats  the 
Highlanders  at  the  Eiaughs  of  Grom- 
dale,  39  X. 

livinoston.  Sir  T.,  on  the  treatment  due 
to  the  HighlanderB,  vii  408,  note. 

livlngstone,  Captain,  at  Sheriffinulr,  viiL 
3x9,  note. 

Livingstons,  &11  of  the,  U. 

lioyd,  Bishop,  on  the  antiqultv  of  the 
Culdees,  L  ^oz,  note. — his  attacks  on  the 
(kbulous  history  of  Scotland,  ill  4x7. 

Loam,  first  King  of  Dalriada,  L  986, 

9QX 

Loehaber  axe,  the,   first  described,  it 

367. 
Looh-an-EUan,  the  isUmd  castle  ot,  It. 

tAx  note. 
L<xsh£UTy,  combat  or;  vlL  71. 


LochieL  see  Oameron. 

Loohindorb,  the  ialaiMl  csstle  0^  iv.  360^ 
nota 

Lochleven,  Interview  between  Mary  and 
Knox  a^  iv.  60— removal  of  Mmij  Xa, 
95a-4ier  abdication,  978— Imt  escape, 
358  ~  description  of  the  castle^  and 
what  is  known  of  her  lifo  there^  jm  at 
«eg.— particulars  of  the  escape^  jS|  el 
sea, 

Lochmaben,  ancient  fort  at^  tt.  loi— 
Bruoe's  castle  of,  a4o— James  TUL 
proclaimed  at,  vilL  9^x,  99c. 

Locke,  letter  from,  on  AikanEead's  osa^ 
vilL  77,  note. 

Lockhart,  Captain,  shot  after  171^^  vUL 

Lo<£hart,  Sir  Qeorge,  defence  of  mtebsO 
by,  viL  904— directs  the  torturing  of 
Neville  Payne^  349— his  murder,  34»-> 
his  chazactw,  £0.,  ib. 

Lockhart,  Sir  William,  his  services  under 
Cromwell,  vii.  50— account  of  Fletefasr 
of  Saltoun  by,  viiL  5,  note. 

Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  one  of  the  Unka 
Commission,  viiL  z  Z7 — absent  from  fhs 
dosing  act  of  the  commission,  Z35— 
his  account  of  the  anti-union  rioti^ 
X4^,  note— and  of  the  addresses  to  the 
Estates,  148,  note— alleged  anecdote  of 
Seafield  given  by.  Z77,  note — ^the  chase 
of  bribery  brought  by  him  sgainrttM 
Union  Commissioners,  &c.,  xjB,  x8o  K 
Hq.,  z89,  Z83,  note— disoonnges  the 
threatened  liiing  in  Z708,  goo— arrested 
in  Z7Z4,  959— formation  of  "Trustees" 
for  the  Pretender  by,  343— his  aceouat 
of  tlie  malt  tax  sdieme.  3a — pen 
taken  by,  in  the  dispute  in  the  Soots 
Church,  4za 

Lockhart  of  Lee,  opposes  the  BlecCioB 
Act,  ViL  z6a  -w— 

Lodbroc.  Ragnar,  L  399,  395,  399. 

Logan  of  Restaliig,  the  diaoovexy  of  his 
connection  with  the  60 wrle  Conspdracj, 
V.  345,  4z6  e(  aes.— his  letten  on  the 
subject,  346. 

Logarithms,  the  invention  of,  vfL  97. 

Logie,  Margaret^  marriage  of  David  IL 
tow  IL  337— her  after-life,  338. 

Loki,  the  Morse  legend  of,  L  995,  99& 

Lolhuds.  the,  in  Scotland,  iL  386-«f 


Kyle,  ilL  43. 
oUius  Urbk 


LoUius  Urbicus,  reconquest  of  Britain 
by,  L  33— inscriptions  confirming  his 
invasion,  i5.,  note. 

Lomond,  Loch,  the  Norsemen  on,  L  3Z3^ 
iL  33— the  BfacGregors  on,  during  x7xs, 
viiL  a8x— Loyalist  expedition  to,  aSa 
et$eq. 

London,  early  notices  of,  L  46— deUvered 
bv  Tlieodoslus,  ift.— the  oorporttioB 
ot  IL  84— the  commission  on  Manr  r»- 
moved  to,  iv.  43X— adjournment  of  the 
Ripon  conference  to,  vi  3x6— excite- 
ment there,  3x7 ^pUns  for  starttaf 
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^Mi 


the  AMcan  rOarien)  Company  In,  tIU. 
a4— rapid  flmog  ap  of  the  suhecriptlon 
therOp  a6— trials  at,  after  1745,  496, 

497- 

Long  Parliament^  the  impeachment  of 
Btraflbrd,  tL  318— and  the  Soots  Es- 
tates, 353 -application  for  aid  to  the 
Scots,  354— treaty  with  them,  355 — 
ordinance  for  the  Westminster  Assem- 
blv,  380— control  over  it,  381  it  mq. — 
wisdom  of  its  arrangement,  38X 

fionsdale,  Lord,  in  arms  for  the  Gorem- 
ment  in  1715,  Tiii  303. 

I^ord's  Snpper,  the,  the  directions  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Order  for  its  minis- 
tration, iy.  315  et  segL 

I^rd  of  the  Isles,  the,  his  Independent 
position  to  the  time  of  Bobert  IIL,  it 
38& 

i^nls,  the  Honse  of,  motion  in  1703 
regarding  the  Union,  vlii  65— appeals 
from  Scotland,  dissatis&ction  caused 
by,  saa. 

Ix)nl8  Auditors  of  Complaints,  tlie,  liL 
e<  109. —merged  in  tiie  Court  of 
"m,  304. 

"  Lords  of  the  Articles,"  liL  390— contest 
between  Parliament  and  the  Crowr  re* 
gaiding;  viL  339— new  araangements, 
339  et  Mgr.— and  again,  336— abolished, 

Ixirds  of  the  Congregation,  the,  name 
first  assumed,  and  their  address  to  the 

aneen-regent,  iii  347— manifesto  by 
t^oo^  355— terms  agreed  to  with  the 
regent)  3^6 — they  seize  St  Andrews 
and  Edinboigh,  357— issue  proclam** 
tion  deposing  the  regent,  358— Sadler 
sent  as  emiMsiy  to  them,  36s— their 
with  the  queen-regent,  366— 
are  joined  by  Lethington,  (6.— treaty 
of  serwlck,  iJb, — the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, 37a  tt  009. 

Lorn,  Lord,  professes  purpose  to  Join 
Qlencaim,  m  73. 

Lorraine,  tne  Cuuinal,  correspondence 
of  Mary  with,  rMourding  her  marriage, 
iv.  96--«t  the  Bayonne  conferences, 
X34,  X36. 

Lothian,  Lord,  commissioner  in  the  As- 
sembly of  X699,  his  proceedings,  vil 
450  et  007. 

Lothian,  contzoyersy  regarding  the  name 
in  the  early  chronicles,  L  444,  note— 
the  Archdeacon  of,  iL  308. 

Lothians,  special  law  customs  of  the,  iL 
6z. 

London,  Lord,  leader  of  the  Supplicants, 
▼L  Z77— one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  for  peace,  367 — commissioner  to 
Charles  L,  385— a  party  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  France,  388— his  imprison- 
ment for  this,  303 — ^Ubeiated,  393— one 
of  the  CDmminioners  at  Ripon,  309— 
made  I/ord  Chancellor,  337— commis- 
sioner to  Westminster  Assembly.  381 

INDEX. 


—excepted  fkom  Gtom  welTs  indemnity. 

vlL  47. 
Loudon  Hill,  ylctory  of  Bruce  at,  iL  a^ 

—the  conventicle  at,  viL  993— battle 

of,  334  et  seg. 
Loudon,  Lord,  co-opeiates  with  Forbes 

iu  the  north  in  1745,  viiL  473— his 

movements  in  the  noxui,  484,  48s 
Louis  XI. ,  marriage  of  daui^ter  of  James 


L  to,  iL  ^5— relations  between,  and 
James  III.,  ilL  19  — policy  toward 
SoothuuL  33. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  death,  and  its  effect  on 
the  insnnection  of  17x5,  viiL  359. 

Lousie  Law,  battle  of,  ▼.  67. 

Louther,  Sir  John,  opposes  invasion  of 
Scotland,  liL  axa 

Lovat,  Lord,  viL  4x4- intrigues  o(  in 
X703— ViiL  9«— flees  to  the  Continent, 
96 — his  arrival  at  Dumfries  in  17x5, 
and  ambiguous  conduct,  393  e<  mq. — 
movements  in  the  north,  3x3  — his 
policy,  &a,  in  1745,  47X  tl  uq. — seised, 
out  escMMS,  473— first  meeting  with 
Charles  Edward  after  Culloden,  49»— 
his  trial  and  ezecntlon,  497  tt  mq. 

Lower  classes,  Fletcher  of  Saltoirs  pic- 
ture of  their  state,  vUL  8. 

Lowlanders,  defeat  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Isla,  IL  391— contrast  between,  and 
the  Highlanders,  iiL  6x,  vL  sx  tt  aeq.— 
their  animosity  to  tiie  Higlilanders, 

Lubeek,  communication  from  Wallace 

to,  IL  X94. 
Lucan,  reference  to  the  Druids  in,  L  sza. 
Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  Boyalist  forces  under, 

vL  3sa 
Ludan,  alleged  reference  to  the  Dmids 

by,  L  3x3,  note. 
Lucius  IIL,  Pope,  iL  & 


Ludlow,  his  account  of  the  massacre  of 

Dundee,  viL  43,  note. 
Lulach,  stepson  of  Macbeth,  L  345,  note, 

347- 
Lumisden,  Andrew,  viiL  454,  note. 
Lumphanan,  death  of  Macbeth  in,  L  347. 
Luncarty,  the  battle  04  L  33a 
Lundie,  Walter,  Iv.  xz& 
Lupidnius,  aid  sent  tne  Britons  under, 

L  45- 

Lupus,  lieutenant  of  Sevems,  L  4a 
Lyndeeey,  Alexander  de,  iL  x87'-«umn- 

ders  to  Edward  L.  334. 
Lyndsay,  Alex.,  made  Earl  of  Mumj,  v. 

376. 
Lyndsay.  Lord,  at  the  battle  of  Qask- 

lune,  iL  39X— at  Sauchie  Bum,  iiL  13. 
Lyndsay,  Lord,  one  of  the  conmiisaon- 

crs  to  xork,  iv.  417. 
Lyndsay,  Lieutenant,  at  the  massacre  of 

Olencoe,  viL  405. 
Lyndsay  of  Pitscottie,  account  of  the 

brothers  of  James   IIL  by,  iiL  so^ 

note. 
LytUeton,  Sir  Thomas,  tUL  x9a. 
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MkUnoglon,  tSie,  L  z7a 

Macartnev,  Oolouel^  allied  mmder  of 
the  Duice  of  Hamilton  bv,  viiL  949. 

llaobean,  Jhieaa,  Episcopalian  cleisonnaxi 
in  South  Uint,  vii.  461. 

llaobeda  or  Macbeth,  slaoghter  of  Don- 
can  by.  L  343 — ^his  reign  and  character, 
345 — his  death,  3^7— importance  of  hit 
re&n,  ib. — ^how  his  character  has  come 
to  oe  misrepresented,  348— Wyntoun 
on  him,  ib.,  note. 

MacCallam,  Alister,  affair  o(  v.  159. 

M'Crie,  Dr,  his  pamphlet  on  the  mneral 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  iv.  345,  note 
— ^his  sectarianism,  ▼.  905 — ^his  life  of 
Andrew  Melville,  44a 

MaccaUoch,  Professor,  on  Titrlfied  forts, 
L88. 

M'Cnlloch,  Mr,  the  minister  of  CSambus- 
lang,  viil  4x3. 

MacDonald,  .fineas,  vliL  434. 


hold,  yL  33— the  mnider  of  DmnunoBd 
by,  &c,  34— deflBat  of  the  CampbeDa^ 
ib.  —  retaliation  on  them,  ib.  —  dnr- 
ing  17x5,  viiL  a8x — expedition  against 
them,  aSa  et  wo. —their  dispersal,  a8> 
Machatus,  traditional  Bishop  of  the  Isus. 

Maichen,  King  of  Strathdyde,  L  37a. 
MacHeth,  Maonnor  of  Rosa^  revou  and 


subjugation  o(  L  437. 
M'lan,  Alexander,  a 


chleCiiL 


MaoDonald,  Flora,  vlii 

MaoDoiiald,  Ranald,  the  firsTto  Join  the 


MacDonald,  Sir  John,  vi! 


r^. 


Pretender,  viiL  436. 

M'Donald  of  the  Isles,  marriage  of  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  II.  to,  ii.  34c 

Macdonald,  Sir  James  ox  the  Isles,  v. 


,457,  iS9r. 
[acDc 


MacDonald  of  Boisdale,  the  first  to  meet 
the  Pretendrav  viil.  435. 

Macdonald  of  ^eppoch,  attempts  to  pil- 
lage Inverness,  vii.  366— feud  of  The 
Macintosh  with,  4x3. 

MaoDonald  of  Kinloch  Moidart,  Joins 
the  Pretender,  viil.  436, 437— executed, 

Macdonald  of  Kolkitto,  vi.  369L 
MacDonald  of  Sleat,  arrested  as  a  Jacob- 
ite, viiL  353— in  174^,  437. 
MaoDonald  of  Tyendnsh,  executed,  vliL 

497> 

Maodonalds.  the,  at  KilUecrankie,  viL 
38a— at  Oulloden,  viiL  49a 

MacDonaJds  of  Olencoe,  tue,  their  posi- 
tion, &c,  viL  309— the  massacre,  403 
—terms  of  pardon  to  the  survivors, 

M'Donnells  of  Antrim,  the,  vL  33,  note. 
Macduff,  case  appealed  to  Edwud  I.  by, 

IL  x6o--tradition  regarding,  341. 
MacFarlane,  John,  a  subscribcnr  to  the 

Darien  scheme,  viiL  30. 
MacgiU,  the  Lord  Register,  meeting  of 

Refonners  at  his  house,  iv.  34— pro- 

Sosal  of,  to  write  to  Calvin  as  to  the 
eposition  of  the  queen,  8x — present 
at  the  York  Commission,  434— accom- 
panies Morton  to  London,  v.  xoa 

MacQregor,  Duncan,  vlL  84. 

MacQregor,  James,  his  collection  of  High- 
land poems,  iiL  436. 

MacQregor,  John,  vL  344,  notei 

MacQragor  of  Glenstrae,  his  execution, 
vL  34. 

MaoOregon^  the  elan  o(  and  their  strong- 


Maclan,  the  head  of  the  MacDonalds  of 
Olencoe,  viL  400— the  drcumstanoai 
attending  his  taking  the  oath,  40X  d 
mq.—h\B  murder,  405— escape  or  his 
sons,  ib.  et  MQ. 

Macintosh,  Brigadier,  captorea  luTenMn 
Castle,  viiL  363 —  his  march  to  the 
south,  385— threatens  Bdinboxig^,  987 
— eeLees  Leith,  388— retreat  mmi  it, 
380— moves  toward  the  Borders,  390— 
reluctance  of  his  men  to  eater  Kn^wij 
998,  399— this  at  last  overcome^  jox— 
measures  of  defence  at  Preston,  307, 
308 — ^the  battle  and  capitoletion,  308  €l 
Mff.-^is  escape  fit>m  Newsate,  333. 

Macintoshes,  Ibud  of,  with  the  MacDon- 
alds, viL  4x3. 

Mackay ,  General,  forces  inSootland  under 
him.  viL  907--exempted  ih)m  Jaeol>- 
ite  indemnity,  347— measures  against 
Claverhouse,  364— movements  against 
him,  365  et  «9.— seises  Elgin,  366- 
fiUIure  of  the  northern  dans  to  join 
him,367— abortive  efforts  to  bribe  them, 
368— retreats  to  the  Lowlands,  360— 
views  as  to  the  subjugation  of  uie 
Highlands,  37X— efforts  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Blair  Castle,  ib. — moves 
toward  KilUecrankie,  374— battle  of 
KilUecrankie,  375  et  atq.— 4tia  retreat 
after  it,  383— measures  after  the  battle, 
384— movements  against  Cannon,  385— 
on  the  position  of  the  Cameronians  at 
Dunkeld,  387— captures  Blair  Outl^ 
390— after  neglect  of  him,  393. 

Mackay^s  resiment  in  the  semoe  of  Qoa- 
tavus  Adoiphus,  vi.  3x8. 

Mackenzie,  Dr,  on  Wiahart,  ill.  957,  and 
note. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Geoige,  hia  defence  of  the 
ro3ral  line  of  Scotland,  iiL  4x7— on  the 
ceremonial  of  forfeiture,  v.  430.  note- 
account  of  the  struggle  between  Middle- 
ton  and  Lauderdale,  viL  163  et  sea— 
and  of  the  passing  of  the  BiUeung 
Act,  X63— his  danger  after  the  Revo- 
lution, 887— the  works  of,  vilL  551. 

Mackenzie,  Roderick,  seizure  of  the  wo^ 
cester  by,  viiL  xo6. 

Mackenzie  of  Fraserdale,  In  anna  in  17151 
viiL  393. 

Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  the,  vL  37. 

Mackenzies,  the,  in  tiie  rising  of  1715 
ViiL  357— disarming  oC  3681 
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ICaekmakon.  a  HlghlAiid  chto(  seized  Ij 

Jamee  L,  U.  40a. 
M'Lanchkui,  Margaret,  one  of  the  Wig- 
town mar^rrSy  vii.  353. 
Mliaachlan's   'Histor}'   of   the    Early 

Ghnrch,'  L  403,  note.. 
M'Lanchlan,  Kev.  Thomas,  hla  tranala- 

tion  of  the  Dean  of  Liemore's  Book,  L 

X78. 
MacLanchians,  the,  Join  CEharles  Edward, 

vlli  453. 
MacLaonn,  Colin.  vilL  554— his  defensive 

measures  at  Edinbaighln  X745,  ^7, 448. 
MaoLean,  Sir  John,  at  KUliecrankie,  m 

380— connected  with  the  Qoeensberry 

plot»  viiL  95,  07. 
HacLean,  the  chief  of,  at  Bheriffimntr, 

▼iii  3x7. 
M*LeI]an,  morder  of,  by  Douglas,  ii. 

423. 
Macleod,  Toraoil,  rebellion  of,  IIL  65. 
Madeod  of  Dowaxd  and  his  wife,  iii 

148. 
Madeod  of  Assynt,  capture  of  Montrose 


by,  Tit  5. 
If  0^,  till 


e  Laird  of^  in  1745,  TliL  437. 

MliCods,  the,  in  174^,  vlii.  475. 

MacMlllan,  Key.  Mr,  leader  of  the  Gamer' 
onians,  yilL  aw— the  Auchenshauch 
meeting  and  Declaration,  a^  — de- 
nounced by  his  lay  followers,  to. 

MacNeill,  Rev.  Mr,  leader  of  uie  Camer- 
onians,  viiL  339. 

MacPherson  of  Cluny's  "Watch,"  vlit 
378— Joins  the  Pretender,  ^3. 

Macpherson,  James,  and  Ossian's  Poems, 
L  X73  et  Kq.,  poaim,  iii  436. 

Macpherson,  on  the  dan-combat  at  Perth, 
ii  37X,  note. 

MaopherBon's  '  ninstrations  of  Scottish 
H&tory,'  ii  28,  note. 

Msatians,  the,  a  Scottish  tribe,  i  38,  39. 

Maea-howe,  account  of.  i  xox  et  ieq, 

Masdalen  of  France,  marriage  of  James 
^  to,  iii  i6set  aeg.— her  death,  167. 

Msgh  or  Mach  Rath,  or  Moyra,  the  battle 
of,  i  aox  et  teq.,  vi  3^ 

Magi  in  Scotland,  the.  i  ax8. 

Magistrate,  the  Second  Book  of  DisdpUne 
on  his  duties,  &c,  v.  303. 

Magistrates,  dvic,  early  election  of,  ii  oa. 

liagnus,  King  of  Man,  during  Haco's  m- 
vasion,  ii  33. 

Magnus  lY.  of  Norway,  cedes  the  Hebrl> 
des,  &C.,  ii  36. 

Magnus  Barefoot,  subjugation  of  the  Ork- 
neys and  Hebrides  by,  ii  37. 

Magnus,  Dr,  account  or  the  state  of  Scot- 
land by,  iii  X09,  not&— report  on  Bea- 
ton's proceedings,  xxa  et  aeq. — sent  as 
envoy,  136— his  reception,  138— his 
eommunicatlon  to  Wolsey,  ib.  €t  uq.— 
on  the  mission  of  the  French  ambasssp 
dors,  130— on  the  effects  of  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Francis  L .  133— his  un- 
popularity, and  suspicions   directed 


sgainst  him,  X34  and  note— negotia- 
tions for  treaty,  X35— character  of  Ar- 
ran  by,  189 — ^form  of  excommnnlcatloB 
given  by,  318. 

Maid  of  Norway,  the,  her  death,  ii  49L 

Maiden,  the  execution  of  Morton  by  it, 
V.  X79. 

Maiden  Stone  at  Benochie,  the,  i  144. 

Maidment,  Mr,  on  the  story  of  Bothwell- 
hftng^^  V.  X4.  nota 

Mallros  or  Melrose,  uie  Chronide  0^  iii 
41 X. 

Maitland,  Lord  Chancellor,  v.  373— at- 
tempt of  Bothwell  to  seize  him,  a8x 

Maitland  of  Hatton,  tried  for  peijuiy,  vii 
acu,  and  note. 

Maitland  of  Lethingion,  at  meeting  with 
Knox  regarding  the  mass,  iii  343— 
sketch  of  his  character,  &a,  i&.— Joins 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  366— 
doubtftd  policy  of,  towaM  the  queen 
and  the  Reformers,  iv.  31— advocates 
toleration  to  the  queen,  34— on  tlie 
Book  of  Discipline,  35— opposes  Knox 
in  the  Assembly,  So-Proposed  letter  to 
Calvin,  8x— sent  as  envoy  to  lOizabeth, 
XX5— Joins  in  remonstratinff  agabist  ^e 
murriage  with  Damley,  to.— restored 
to  favour,  x6x — proposes  the  divorce 
of  Damley.  179— attoids  Mary  to  Seton 
after  Darnley's  murder,  198— Km  the  in- 
tended marnage  to  Bothwell,  ao6— pre- 
sent at  the  Council  which  directs  Both- 
well's  triai  ao8— confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment in  his  acaulaitions,  3X3— -carried 
ofT  by  Bothweu,  3x7 — abandons  the 
queen  and  Bothwell,  334 — Joins  the 
confederates,  337— during  the  confer- 
ences at  Carbeny,  34a  —  conforence 
with  the  oueen  after  her  being  brought 
back  to  Edinburgh,  3«>  et  aeq.  >-  on 
the  danger  of  Elizabeth  s  intezrorence, 
«>«— urges  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
nsh  ambassador,  308— again  points  out 
the  danger  of  Uie  queen  from  Eliza- 
beth's intervention.  3x0  et  aeq.—eLt  last 
audience  of  ThrocKmorton,  3x5— Mur- 
ray's difficulties  regarding,  35)3 —  his 
answer  to  the  superiority  claim,  439— 
present  with  Murray  at  the  York  con- 
ference, 4aA— the  marriage  to  Norfolk 
a  scheme  of  his,  ^36  et  eeg.— at  the  for- 
mal accusation  or  the  queen,  440,  note 
— first  symptoms  of  his  Joining  the 
queen's  parfy,  456->Murrar8  holdover 
him  as  accessoiv  to  Darnley's  murder, 
V.  7— meeting  with  Seton,  sc.,  idu—de- 
nounced  as  one  of  the  murderers,  8— 
arrested  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  ib. — 
released  by  Kirkcaldy,  ib.  —  openly 
Joins  the  queen's  party,  38— conference 
with  Knox  in  the  Castle,  ^5— his  state 
of  health,  56— account  of  the  confisr- 
ence,  id.  et  eeg.— his  explanation  of  his 

«of  sides,  57— appeal  to  France^ 
parfy  o^  lis— surrenders,  xsf 
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>-^Ten  ap  to  MoitoiL  ib.—h\B  death, 
X99 — bis  chartcter,  ia  —  Baohanan's 
lampoon  on  him,  130  and  note — his 
hist  letter  to  Morton,  133  et  leg.— ef- 
forts to  recover  Crown  Jewels  from  his 
widow.  X58. 

Ifaithma,  lliomas,  forgery  by,  y.  z8. 

Hfljor,  J(din.  his  Ignorance  of  Tadtos, 
as  shown  in  his  history,  L  17,  note— 
his  History  of  Scotland,  liL  4x4— ao- 
oonnt  of  the  Highland  forests  from, 

447- 
Uslchus,  traditional  Bishop  of  the  Isles, 

i  391. 

Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  L  336— his 
death,  3^ 

Malcolm.  Oanmore,  his  accession,  L  347— 
his  raikiL  350— coronation,  ib,—he^- 
ning  of  Norman  influence,  351  —  his 
mamsge  to  St  Maisaret,  373— invades 
England,  375— ana  again,  377  ~  last 
invasion  and  death,  380— his  siTection 
for  his  qneen,  383— his  character,  384. 

Malcolm  IL,  the  reign  of,  L  340 — his 
death,  341. 

Malcohn  ill.,  charter  of,  IL  89,  nota 

Malcolm  IV.,  accession  and  reign  0^  L 

MiSice,  Earl  of  Stratheam,  compelled  to 

do  homage  by  Bnice^  il  a^8,  note. 
Mails  of  Stratheam,  at  the  battle  of  the 

Standard,  L  437. 
Mallet,  the  works  of,  vllL  547. 
Malmoe  Castle.  Bothwell  in,  Iv.  ^68. 
Halt-tax,  debate  on  the.  17x9,  viii.  948— 

resistance  to  it,  X724,  oc,  359  e(  seq. 
Mambuisson,  Edward  de,  envoy  to  the 

Pope,  iL  987. 
Man,  Isle  of;  tlie  scnlptured  stones  of,  L 

x^9— made  the  seat  of  the  Koroe  sover- 

ei^ty,  il  97— ceded  to  Scotiand,  36— 

annexed  by  Ensland,  7x8. 
Manchester,  Lord,  at  Marston  Moor,  vi 

369.  note. 
Muichester,  reception  of  the  Pretender 

at,  viii.  466. 
Mandeville,  Roger  de,  iL  X97. 
Manriquez,  Don  Juan  de,  Iv.  93. 
Manufkcturra,    attention   given   by  the 

African  Company  to,  viii.  34— state  of, 

1688-X748.  513. 
Manwood,  description  of  a  royal  forest  by, 

L  433- 
Maormor  of  the  Meama,  the,  L  339— of 

Boss,  defeat  of,  by  Alexander  I.,  ^87 

—his  revolt  and  suljugation  under 

David  L,  497. 
Maormors   of    the    northern   districts, 

merged  in  the  Earls  of  Ross,  ii  56. 
Mar,  the  Earl  of,  r^ent  for  David  II.,  iL 

g  10— defeated  at  Duplin,  3x5— defeated 
y  Donald  Baloch,  403. 
Mar,  the  Earl  of,  son  of  the  Wolf  of  Bade- 

noch,  IL  391— victory  at  Harlaw,  309. 
Mar,  the  Earl  of,  brother  of  James  IIL, 
hw  death,  iil  aa 


Mar,  the  Baii  of;  the  ioihnt  James  TL  te 
his  charge^  Iv.  9x5— his  anxiety  TegsrA- 
ing  the  suety  of  the  Prince,  336— one 
of  the  Council  of  BegSDcy,  sT^-mt  the 
coronation  of  James  VL,  985 — deltoat 
of  the  attack  on  Stirling  by,  r.  40— 
succeeds  Lexmox  as  regent,  43 — hit 
pacific  efforts,  73— his  death,  88. 

Mar,  the  Eari  o^  attempts  to  seize  Jsmes 
VI.,  V.  x63--one  of  tno  leaders  of  the 
Ruthven  Raid,  189— flees  to  Kngisnd, 
sx6-^urlng  tlie  Gowrie  OonspJiBcy,  r. 
39O)  396. 

Mar,  the  Earl  of,  a  Covenanter,  vL  9y>— 
holds  Stirling  Castle  for  the  OovoiaBt* 
ers,  957— a  party  to  the  dealings  with 
France,  988. 

Mar,  the  Eaii  of,  Secretary  of  State  la 
X706,  viiL  X37— continued  as  Secretsiy 
under  BoUngbroke^  993— his  letter  to 
George  L  on  his  accession,  so— dis- 
missed fit>m  office,  snd  his  ffigfat  to 
Scotland,  956— gathering  in  theKbith, 
957— accession  to  his  forces,  958— edp 
dress  to  the  chiefb  at  Braemar,  939— 
his  commission,  960— instructions  r»- 
oarding  attack  on  ArEQ^le^  961  —hte 
forces,  and  captore  of  Perth,  976  levy- 
Ingof  contributions,  977 — ^procuunatioo, 
978~his  forces,  979— -attempt  an  Fort 
William,  980— inactivity  at  Perth,  9B4— 
Macintosh's  emdition  to  the  Sooth, 
985— his  undecided  movements,  3x3— 
inarch  to  Sherillhiuir,  314— battle  of 
Sherilfrnulr.  3x6  et  mq. — retreats  to 
Perth,  3x9— asks  terms,  ^90— arrival  of 
the  prince,  39X — increaaing  weakness 

?;23 — burning  of  the  eoun^,  334— re> 
reat  fh>m  Perth,  395— disperaion  of  tlM 

Highlanders,  396— his  escape,  397— fbr- 

felted,  348. 
Mar,  tlie  Earl  and  Countess  o^  r.  38a. 
Mar,  the  Countess  of,  her  forced  marriage 

to  Alexander  Stewart,  iL  391. 
Mar,  the  Countess  of,  James  YI.  in  her 

charge,  V.  135. 
Mar,  Lady,  vUi.  39»-«ttempt  of  Giaage 

on  her,  394. 
Marcellinus,  mention  of  the  Scots  byi  i» 

904. 
Marcellus  Ulnins,  suppression  of  Gsle- 

donian  revolt  bj,  L  37> 
March,  Patrick,  £gui  ol;  a  claimant  of  the 

crown,  iL  X  94,  X96— a  member  of  BalloTs 

Parliament/ 3x9  —  at  Neville's  Cross, 

398--Joins  Henry  IV.,  377— at  HcnnU- 

don  Bill,  37& 
March,  the  Countess  of;  her  deftnoe  of 

Dunliar,  iL  394. 
March,  Lady,  her  connectlan  witii  the 

Earl  of  Arran,  v.  177. 
March  fkmily,  the,  tneir  fbiftltare  aadBi 

James  I.,  IL  406. 
Marchmont,  Lord,  Lord  GhanoeDor,  vHL 

60— replaced  in  the  Chancellonhfo^ 

79— during  the  debate  on  the  Becnilti 
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AcL  83— A  lM4er  of  the  Squadnme,  xxi 
— hia  answer  to  Belhaven's  R>eecii  on 
the  Union,  xsa— the  cbuge  or  bribeiy 
against  him,  179, 185. 

Maicns,  a  dainumt  of  the  empire  in  Brit- 
tain,  L  49. 

Maree,  Ixkui,  origin  of  name»  L  961. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  L 
373— her  death,  character,  and  \nnvL- 
enoe^  380  tt  mo. — where  ooried,  Slc, 
381,  note— her  inflaenoe  in  Bomanising 
the  Soots  Chorch,  40a 

MaisarelL  the  Princess,  affianced  to  James 
Iv.,  UL  56— their  marrisge,  i5.— ap- 
pointed regent,  and  marries  Angus,  85 
—compelled  to  surrender  her  children, 
89— birth  of  a  daughter,  i6.— hoetility 
to  her  husband,  and  efforts  to  bring 
back  Albany,  94— her  reception  of  him, 
06— her  counsels  as  to  invasion  of  Scot- 
land, 106— letter  from  Wolsey  to  her, 
xxo— engaged  to  assist  in  his  designs 
on  Beaton.  1x4,  xi6— her  hatred  to  An- 
gus, xx8— her  account  of  her  son,  XX9— 
reports  of  the  English  ambassadors  re- 
garding her,  X30  et  ae^. -divorced,  and 
marriage  to  Harry  Stewart,  137— her 
death,  176. 

Margaret  of  Denmark  married  to  James 

IllViil.  8. 

Maigaret  of  Ensland,  marriage  of  Alex 
ander  IIL  to,  IL  24. 

Margaret  of  France,  second  queen  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  IL  aaa 

Margarrt.  daughter  of  Alexander  IIL.  her 
birth,  iL  36— married  to  Eric  of  Nor- 
^*y>  37— her  death.  4X 

Margaret  of  Scotland,  the  Maid  of  Nor- 
way, her  birtli,  iL  49 — rumour  of  her 
death,  49— sources  of  dubiety,  1x3— ap- 
pearance of  a  claimant  ten  years  after, 
and  her  execution  as  an  impostor,  ib. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Earl  David,  descent 
of  Baliol  from,  IL  xa8. 

Marguerite  of  France,  prelected  maxriage 
of  Don  Carlos  to,  iv.  95. 

Mazianus  Scotus,  notices  of  Scotia  by,  L 

90|7. 

Maruhal,  Earl,  a  member  of  the  Roman- 
ist party,  i  v.  i  x— mairisge  of  Murray  to 
his  daugnter,  4c 

Marischal,  Earl,  a  leader  against  the  Ruth- 
vens,  V.  aoo— sent  to  Denmark  as  pronr 
for  James,  v.  ajA — a  Covenanter,  vL 
834,  936— excepted  from  Cromwell's  in- 
demnltv,  viL  47. 

Marischal,  Earl,  in  17x5,  viiL  959,  963— 
landing  under,  in  X7X9,  340  e<  ce^.— 
forfeited,  348. 

Marlborough,  t^e  Duke  of,  his  views  as 
to  leKislative  onion  between  England 
and  Scotland,  vli.  93X— indirect  effect 
of  his  victories  in  oringing  about  the 
Union,  ViiL  X4x— his  overthrow,  9x7. 

Mannion,  Sir  William,  iiL  365.  notei 

Marriage^  reoognised  among  the  Culdees, 


L  308- Influenoe  of  the  Church  as  re- 
saras,  iiL  3x4— directions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Order  regarding,  iv.  338— dis- 
ngard  ol  in  the  Highlands.  &&,  vL  ^ 
—early  disputes  between  the  Churui 
and  State  regarding  it,  iL  346  et  teg.- 
the  degrees  of  affinity  forbiodei^  iiL  3x4 
ttnq. 

Marrow  Controversy,  the,  in  the  Kirk, 
vilL  Aooetseg. 

Marseilles,  its  antiquity,  L  67. 

Marston  Moor,  the  battle  of,  vL  361. 

Martial,  use  of  the  name  Caledonian  hj, 
L  x8— notice  regarding  the  Britons 
painting  themselves  from,  xoS. 

Mary  of  England,  her  death,  iuL  aod 

Mary  of  Este,  Queen  of  James  VIL,  birth 
of  her  son,  viL  989. 

Mary  of  Oueldres,  marriage  of  James  IL 
to,  IL  499— connection  of  an  ancestor 
of  Bothwell's  with,  iv.  X75. 

Msry  of  Ouise,  maxriage  of  James  V.  to, 
iiL  X98— custody  of  the  in£uit  queen 
left  with  her,  x8o— character  of  Arran 
by  her,  ib.— negotiations  of  Sadler  with 
her,  X97— present  at  deliberation  on  the 
English  treaties,  990— appointed  regent, 
981— her  progress  through  France,  and 
reception  in  England,  989— installed, 
984— her  failuro  to  understand  the 
Scots  character,  985— her  promotion  of 
Frenchmen,  986  «(  teq.  —  attempt  to 
form  a  standing  army,  387  tt  teg. — her 
position  toward  the  Reformers,  338 — 
first  contest  with  the  Protestanta.  346 
§t  Hq. — address  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  147 — change  in  her  policy. 
348— her  hostility  to  the  Reformers,  and 
their  demands,  350 — citation  of  preach- 
ers, and  her  double-dealing,  io.  — the 
outbreak  at  Perth,  35X  ct  se^.— effects 
of  her  treachery,  3^6— terms  agreed  to, 
i&— her  breach  or  these,  357 — subse- 

anent  treaty,  which  she  again  breaks, 
i. — ^proclamation  deposing  her.  358— 
occupies  snd  fortifies  Leith,  nutber 
Fronch  aid,  &a,  366— her  death,  38X. 
Mary,  Queen,  birth  of,  iiL  X83— Anan  as 
r^;ent,  189  et  se^^— views  of  Henry  VIIL 
regarding  her,  X90,  X96— Sadler's  ac- 
count of  her,  xofl^treaty  for  her  mar- 
riage to  Edward  VL,  909— her  removal 
to  Stirling  Castle,  905  — removed  to 
Inchmahome,  975— and  afterwards  to 
France,  977— her  proposed  marriage 
to  the  Dauphin,  ib.— her  marriage  to 
the  Dauphin,  980— stipulations  in  con- 
nection with  it,  id.— becomes  Queen  of 
France,  999 — title  of  Queen  of  England 
assumed  on  her  behalf,  907— death  of 
her  first  husband,  iv.  9— Ufe  during  her 
widowhood,  v- speculations  as  to  her 
second  marriages  5— interviews  with 
Murray  and  Leslie,  9  et  «».— efforts  of 
the  English  ambanadon  u>  seeuro  her 
for  Eliaabeth,  13  ti  «ig.-4  safe-GODdoot 
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rcftued  her  \if  the  lattar,  x6— «ete  nU 
tat  SooUand,  t8— the  voyage,  ih.eimq. 
—her  landing  and  reception,  19— first 
ni^t  at  Holyrood,  90  et  aig.— contrast 
Imween  Scotland  and  France,  ax— her 
want  of  a  body-guard,  93— her  efforts 
to  establish  one,  a^-HDresentation,  &o., 
by  the  citizens  of  Edinbuigh,  ib, — the 
Feast  of  Asses,  Ac,  35— her  dJffloalties 
from  tiie  reUgious  question,  37— diA- 
logue  with  Knox,  98  et  seg.— reaction 
In  progress,  33— meeting  regarding  the 
toleranon  to  oe  allowed  her,  34— nego- 
tiations with  £lizabetbL  49  — accom- 
panies Murray  against  Huntly,  49— re- 
rases  to  yisit  the  latter,  50— battle  of 
Oorrichie,  51— present  at  Sir  John  Gor- 
don's execution,  ib.— her  conduct  with 
regard  to  Huntly,  53— her  policy  in 
this/ tin— her  Ufe  at  this  tiinci  56  a 
«S9.— tntenriew  with  Knox,  5&--U1  what 
language  did  these  dialognes  take 
place  f  59 — prosecutions  by  the  domi- 
nant p«ty,  60— dialogues  with  Knox 
in  connection  with  these,  6x— prosecu- 
tions of  Romanists  in  the  west,  63— her 
resolution  to  restore  the  old  CJhurch,  64 
—Knox's  appredaUon  of  her,  &&,  68— 
reasons  for  concealment  of  her  policy. 
(6.— coincidence  in  her  course  and  that 
of  the  Guises,  69— her  personal  quali- 
Ues  and  early  popularity,  ib.  c(  wg.— 
meeting  of  Paruament  in  1563,  71 — in- 
terview with  Knox  regarding  ner  mar- 
ria«,  7>— pr^ress  through  the  west, 
ana  riot  at  uolyrood,  74,  75  — Knox 
cited  before  her,  76— her  demeanour,  (b. 
—discussion  in  ue  Assembly  reganling 
her,  78  €i  seg.— her  admirers,  89— plot 
of  Arran  to  seize  her,  83  tt  seg.— Cliate- 
lar  or  Chastelard,  and  ms  late,  86— her 
French  attendanta  sent  back,  88— ad- 
dress of  Assembly  to  her  regarding  her 
nnde.  89 — the  question  of  her  mamage^ 
00— views,  &c.,  of  the  Guises,  pz — ^pro- 
ject of  marriage  with  Don  Gu'ios,  99 — 
the  Archduke  Charles  proposed,  95 — 
negotiations  renewed  regarding  Don 
Carlos,  iJb.  et  wg.— various  other  pro- 
posals, 97  et  seg.— correspondence  with 
ElizabeCa,  98— proposed  interview  be- 
tween them,  99— effect  of  the  Huguenot 
war,  zoo— her  subtlety,  ib. — Leicester 
proposed  as  her  husoand,  zoz— first 
meeting  with  Damlev,  xo6— trial  of 
BothwelL  and  his  filght,  xzo  — first 
notice  of  Rizzlo,  izx— announces  her 
marriage,  x  X3— relations  with  Elizabeth, 
z  15— articles  presented  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  her,  z  19— attempted  insur- 
rection, z  90  — allied  conspiracy  for 
seizure  of  her  and  Damley,  ih. — her 
marriage,  X9x  — creates  her  husband 
King  of  the  Scots,  Z93— his  titie  not  ac- 
knowledged by  Bnfl^d,  X34— the  con- 
federates and  their  forces,  195— foudal 


dtations  and  fines  imposed  on 
ants,  X96— demands  aid  Cram  Fianoe^ 
197— mlssionofnastelnau,ib.— marrlw 
sffainst  the  confederattt,   and  their 
mght,  X99— her  accession  to  the  Catho- 
lic league^  zjs- policy  reoommended  to 
her.  X36 — Damley's  character,  X37 — 
their  estrangement,  ib.— ^fkvonrs  Badi- 
well's  maxnage  to  Lady  Jane  Gordon, 
X3S— her  increasing  Ikvoor  to  Bothwdl, 
Z40— the  plot  against  Rizzio,  ibi  e(  aeg. 
—her  Iffttorance  of  the  band  fior  btfag- 
Ing  baoK  the  exiled  lords,  144— the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio,  Z45  et  seg.- Dunley's  and 
Ruthven's  conversations  with  her,  147 
St  seg.— the  question  when  she  knew  of 
Rizno's  death,  xsx,  note— her  chanfls 
of  tone  towards  Damley.  153— Bizao 
not  sUUn  in  her  presence,  ih.,  note— her 
demeanour  towards  Damlej,    xS3~- 
meeting  with  the  banished  loids,  io.— 
their  band,  154— escapes  with  Dunkj, 
ib.  —  takes  renige  in  Dunbar,  X55— 
letter  to  Elizabeth,  157 — remiasioiis 
granted  the  exiled  lords,  ib.  —  fives 
raised  by  Botiiwell,  ib.— her  reticre  to 
Holyrood,  &&,  xsS^measures  against 
the  murderers,  159 — entire  alienatioD 
from  Damley,  ib.— birth  of  James  VL, 
x6o — the  exiled  lords  reodved  into 
flivour.  ib.  —arguments  sgainst  Dsni- 
ley's  departure  to  nBnce,  x6x— first 
Indications  of  her  love  to  BothweU,  173 
—his  services,  ib.— estates,  ftc,  con- 
fiBtrred  on  him,  X63— ber  visit  to  him  at 
Hermitage,   z  77— her  subsequent  ill- 
ness, X78— at  Craigmillar,  ib. —aocoont 
of  prooeedings  there,  ib.— her  divoroe 
proposed,  z  79— baptism  of  the  prince^ 
z8z— pardon  to  the  conspirators  sgainst 
Rizzio,  ib.— her  visit  to  Damley  at  Glas- 
gow, and  proposal  to  remove  him  to 
Crdgmillar,  183— his  removal  to  Kirk- 
of-Field,  184- her  movements  and  pro- 
ceedings on  the  ni^t  of  the  .muraer, 
Z89  ei  eg.— Informed  of  her  husband's 
death,  X9x — the  ambassadors  of  FVanoc^ 
&4S.,  reftised  inspection  of  the  body,  194 
—her  demeanour,  z9^— letter  to  Beaton, 
ib.— reward  offered  for  discovery  of  the 
murderers,  196- placards  denouncing 
them,  ib.  ^burial  of  the  kixu^  198— her 
visit  to  Seton,  and  occupations  thore^ 
Z99 — correspondence  of  Lennox  with 
her,  demanoing  Justice  on  Danilev's 
murderers,  ib,  ei  seg.— she  agrees  to  the 
trial  of  the  persons  denounced,  903— 
secret  accusations  of  herself,  ib.— wit 
hints  of  the  marriace  to  Bothwell,  904 
-remonstrances  addressed  to  her,  905 
—the  prooeedings  on  the  trial,  9o8ci  stgi 
—letters  fh>m  Lennox  and  Elizabeth  to 
her  regarding  it,  909— his  acquittal, 
9ZX— meeting  of  FarUament»  ib,  — the 
band  recommending  Bothwell  as  Imt 
husband,  9x4— ber  nrit  to  StfrUag;  stf 
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--  cwrlad  off  by  Bothwell  on  her  retmn. 
116— hit  dlroroe,  8x8— her  steps  to  get 
this  confirmed,  919— commission  Issued 
PUgMxilng  it,  99Z— their  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, 33^— "dedsratlon  of  the  queen's 
Uberty,"  Mk— preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage^ <5.— conduct  of  Craig  regarding 
the  proclamation  of  the  beams,  925— 
assurance  issued  with  regud  to  those 
who  reconmiended  Bothwell  as  her  hns- 
baifll,  and  the  marriage-contract,  396— 
the  marriage,  997 — ^thcdr  early  married 
life»  938~her  instructions  to  her  envoy 
to  France,  999— and  to  Elisabeth,  i6.— 
explanation  of  these  two  documents. 
930— threatened  rising,  933— ^e  flis^t 
to  Borthwick  Castle,  9x4— escapes  from 
it»  Joins  Bothwell,  andf  flees  with  him 
to  Dunbar,  id.— the  confederacy  against 
them,  9^5 — efforts  to  get  her  son  into 
her  hands,  936— ol^ects  of  the  confeder- 
ates, 938— her  demeanour,  &c,  at  Dun- 
bar, and  march  against  the  confederates, 
939— the  conferences  at  Carbeny  HUl, 
940  et  ssg.— Bothwell's  flight  and  her 
surrender,  946— her  position,  ib.— her 
treatment  by  BothweU,  947 — her  sur- 
render to  Kirkcaldy,  s48--demeanour 
during  her  return  to  Eainburig^,  ib.— 
her  reception  there,  949  et  sm.— lodged 
in  the  proTosf  s  house,  and  ner  eroa- 
oidinary  demeanour,  950— her  confer- 
ence with  Lethlngton,  and  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  BothweU,  951  §t  tea.— 
letter  to  him  intercepted,  {b.— her  im- 
prisonment resolyed  on,  959 — ^remoyed 
to  Loohleven  Castle,  ib.  —the  casket 
letters,  ib.  et  Asg.— mode  in  which  the 
oontroyersy  regarding  her  has  been 
conducted,  969--the  contemporary  de- 
fences of  her.  979,  endnote— Buclianan's 
*  Detection,' 975— her  abdication.  978^ 
character  of  the  deeds  of  abdication,  ib. 
•Hsommlssion  of  regency,  979— this  the 
elose  of  her  reign,  ib.— proceedings  of 
the  confederates,  981  et  ac^.— interview 
between  her  and  Murray  at  Lochleven, 
986— Murrsy's  account  of  it,  987— her 
own,  989,  note— the  Fkench  ambassa- 
dors reftued  access  to  her,  991  et  K9.— 
difficulties  as  regards  aid  fh)m  France, 
903  ^  seg.— feeling  of  Elisabeth,  and  her 
attempto  at  intervention,  995  et  eeq. — 
danger  fit>m  thes&  998  e<  mo.,  303— the 
English  ambassador  reftised  access  to 
her,  908— her  policy  in  withholding  her 
assent  from  the  Act  of  1560^  390— her 
escape  from  Lochleven,  358— her  life 
there^  359— her  treatment  361  et  teq. — 
the  supposed  daughter  oy  BothweU, 
369— the  plans  for  her  escape,  364 — de- 
votion of  George  Douglas,  and  tradition 
of  her  having  nad  a  son  by  him,  ib.— 
abortive  attempt  at  escape,  365— parU- 
eulars  of  the  escape,  360  et  aw.— ffight 
U>  NIddry,  367— arrival  at  Hamilton 


Fialaoe^  and  gathering  of  her  adherents, 
iiu— her  abdication  revoked,  368— am- 
bassadors sent  to  England  and  Ffsdosl 
and  measage  to  Murray,  ib.  —  bond 
signed  by  her  adherents,  369— feeUng 
of  the  English  Court,  370— ambasssr 
dors  sent  to  her,  379— march  for  Dum- 
barton, ib.— the  battle  of  Langside,  373 
—her  flight,  374— embarks  for  England, 
375— reasons  for  this,  377— her  probable 
reception  in  France,  378— probabilities 
had  she  escaped  to  Spain,  379— her  re- 
ception in  England,  and  removal  to  Car- 
lisle, 380— her  letter  to  EUxabeth,  ib. 
her  communications  with  the  En^ish 
Romanistsy  381— interyiews  of  KnoUys 
with  her,  389  et  aeg.— danger  from  her 
to  England,  385— her  appcils  for  aid  to 
France,  387— memorial  to  the  European 
Courts,  388  — her  appeals  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  389— her  anticipations  from 
a  personal  meeting,  391— necessity  for 
her  removal  ttom  Carlisle,  309  —  r»> 
moved  to  Bolton  Castle,  394— ner  em- 
bassador xefrised  a  san-conduct  to 
France,   396  —  negotiations   of  Lord 
Harries  on  her  benall^  397— views  of 
Elizabeth,  398— her  interview  with  Mid- 
dlemore,  399— her  views,  404— fresh  de- 
mand for  a  personal  interview,  405— 
proposal  for  a  mutual  deputation,  tiK^~ 
her  restoration  urged  on  Elisabc^  by 
Herries,  407— discussion  on  her  assump- 
tion of  the  arms  of  England.  408— her 
evasions  of  resignation  of  tnis  datm, 
409— Herries's  report  of  the  result  of 
his  mission,  4x0— her  hypocrisy  aa  r»- 
gards  the  Church  and  the  mass,  4x1-  • 
her  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
4Z9  —  her  instructions  on  the  Church 
question,  4 13— the  Commission  at  York, 
^14— her  private  instructions,  4x6— re- 
ference in  these  to  the  casket  letters, 
ib.— instructions  regarding  her  restora> 
tion,  4x8— discussion  as  to  liie  course 
to  be  taken  should  the  alleged  crimes  be 
proved,  ib.— course  of  ElizabeUi  regard- 
tng  her,  495— her  first  statement  at  the 
conference^  ib. — the  EngUsh  Commis- 
sioners on  the  casket  letters.  437 — fresh 
instructions  ftt>m  EUzabeth,  430— the 
conforence  removed  to  London,  43Z— 
course  taken  by  her  commissioners  on 
the  appointment  of  additional  Engllah 
ones,  ib.— Leslie's  account  of  interview 
with  her  at  this  time,  432— the  prqject 
of  her  marriage  to  Nozfolk,  434 — his 
beUef  in  her  KaUt%  435— sffrees  to  di- 
vorce fit>m  Bothwell,  to.— the  marriage 
to  Norfolk  a  scheme  of  Lethlngton^ 
436  et  $eq.  — production  of  the  caaket 
letten,  and  rormal  accusation  of  her, 
438  et  aeg.— demeanour  of  Elisabeth  to- 
ward her  on  this,  4^1  et  sag.— the  Book 
of  Articles  against  ner, 
the  lettsrs,  444  el  seg. 
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to  their  being  toigeAta,  446— the  evi- 
deaoe  of  Grauftud,  449  tt  mq.  — reAual 
by  Elizabeth  of  peraonal  interview,  451 
—offers  made  by  Elizabeth  to  her,  4^3 
^netractB  her  GonuniuionerB  to  with- 
<^v>  454  —  oonnter  -  chaige  againxt 
Murray,  id.— «djaatment  propoaed  by 
EUabeth,  457  U  «ra.— judgment  of  the 
conuniesion,  461— itateramiation,  ift.— 
meaaage  fin>m  EUxabeth  on  her  reaUna- 
tion,  T.  iz— diacuasion  of  her  nuurriage 
to  N<»folk,  ib. — her  exultation  on  the 
aaaaaslnation  of  Murray,  x8— her  ooni- 
nlloity  in  it  beUeved,  19,  and  note— ef- 
nct  of  the  English  InTasion  in  consoli- 
dating her  par^,  a8— Knox's  reasons 
for  rerasing  to  pray  for  her,  48  et  teq. — 
Gordon's  on  the  other  side,  53— meet- 
ing of  Parliament  in  her  name,  63— the 
strongholds  of  her  party,  68  «t  seg.— 
effect  of  the  8t  Bartnolomew  Massacre 
on  her  party,  94— Leslie's  negotiations 
and  plots  on  her  behalf^  ib.  et  sea.— his 
opinion  as  to  her  guilt,  95— negouations 
for  her  restoration,  97— the  terms  pro- 
posed, 98— mission  of  the  king's  party, 
xoo  9t  i02-— eUeged  project  of  marriage 
to  Ai^ou,  loa-^e  secret  imderstand- 
Ing  with  Philip  IL,  Z04  et  sfg.— discov- 
ery of  the  plot,  Z05— mission  to  her  on 
it,  Z07— charges  broughtagainather,and 
her  answer,  zo8 — ^her  policy  rogarding 
the  English  throne^  Z09— secret  n^otia- 
tions  fbr  her  surrender,  zzz— continued 
danger  to  England  from  her,  Z34  — 
tamsactions  regard  ingher  crown  Jewels, 
Z55  el  seg.— -rumours  regarding  her  by 
the  English  spies,  183— plots  on  her 
behalf  against  Elixabetn,  a^a — ^her  posi- 
tion. i6.— letters  to  Norfolk,  243,  note 
— otiier  alliances  suggested,  943— her 
occupations,  044— letters  to  Qizabeth, 
ib.  tt  mq,,  and  notes— removal  to  Tut- 
bnry,  Onatsworth,  and  then  to  Shef- 
field Castle.  348— taken  bacl^  to  Tut- 
bury,  949— her  French  dowry,  350— re- 
moval to  Chartley,  and  the  trap  laid 
for  her  there,  id.,  Kz^nmoval  to  Tix- 
all,  and  finally  to  Fotlierin^iay,  351 — 
her  share  in  the  conspiraciea  agunst 
Elizabeth,  ib.— probable  views  of  for- 
eign powers  on  her  death,  a^3— mis- 
sion from  her  son  on  her  behalf,  353— 
her  execution  a  political  necessity,  256 
ti  «eo.— the  letter  counselling  her  secret 
murder,  357— her  last  days  and  death- 
scene.  358--her  funeral,  359— indiffer- 
ence to  her  execution  in  Scotland,  360 
—conduct  of  the  deigy,  36x— her  be- 
quest of  the  crown,  dec.,  to  Philip  II., 
364— sketch  of  her  in  contrast  to  her 
son,  vjzttmq. 
MazT,  the  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  her 
relationship  to  the  Crown,  viL  384— 
rigour  and  energy  shown  ^y,  345— {he 
Montgomery  Plot,  and  her  examination 


of  the  conspiiaton,  946  sf  «a| 
death  and  character,  vitt.  tSl 
Mary,  the  Princess,  sister  of  JamoB  IIL, 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  ilL  8— 
her  fidelity  to  him,  xa— divoroed,  and 
mairied  to  the  head  of  the  Hamiltooa^ 

Mary,  the  Princess,  proposal  fbr  maxziagr 

of  James  Y.  to,  iu.  xzz. 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Yendomeb 

pnyectea  mairlage  of  James  V.  to{,  iiL 

Z64. 
Masone,  Sir  John,  English  ambMsador  to 

Fiance,  iiL  383. 
Mathew  Paris,  the  Chronicle  o^  iii  ais 

— notice  of  the  marriage  of  Afrxannw 

III.  to  the  Princess  Margaret  fttun,  IL 

Matnew  of  Westminster,  the  Ghraniele 

OC  ill.  4ZS. 

Bfatilda,  dao^ter  of  Malcolm  Cbmnon. 
married  to  Henry  of  England,  L  385. 

MaUlda,  wife  of  David  L,l  436. 

Maud  or  Matilda-  the  Empress^  L  438. 

Maud  or  Plaid,  the,  viiL  598. 

Manvissibro  on  the  Crown  Matrimonial, 
iv.  Z38. 

Maximus,  attempt  to  nsoxp  the  empire 
by,  L  47. 

Maxwell,  Lord,  one  of  the  "aemed 
lords,"  iiL  Z90— eent  to  the  Tower,  3x3 
—surrenders  Caerlaverock  Gastl^  343 
tt  aeq.  —  indenmlty  to,  t.  ixj  —  his 
power  on  the  Border,  334 — rebelHon, 
and  forces  under  him,  335— threatened 
insurrection,  and  his  arrast,  365. 

MaxwelL  Sir  Robert  appropriuian  of 
Church  rovenues  by,  v.  448. 

Maxwell,  the  Master  ot  iv.  ?& 

Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  his  acooont  of 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  viiL  49a 

Maxwells,  the,  their  influence  Cor  the 
queen  on  the  Borders,  v.  68— their  sup- 
port of  the  Popish  psrtr.  386^ 

Maybole,  old  houses  in,  uL  435,  vL  aoti^ 
note. 

Meadowbftnk,  Lord,  on  the  Glen  TUt 
case,  ii.  77,  note. 

Mearns,  the^  subdued  by  Kenneth  IIL, 

Med&a,  Sir  John,  the  painter,  viiL  5361 

Meigle,  the  sculptured  stones  in,  L  14^ 
notei 

Meldrum,  executed  fbr  the  bnniing  of 
Prendrau^t,  vL  srx 

Meldnun  Robeort,  coomiissioner  to  West- 
minster Assembly.  vL  381. 

Melgund  Castle,  style  o^  iiL  434. 

Melrose  Abbey,  foundeo,  L  443— anciani 
law  regarding  the  monks,  iL  6x— de- 
stroyed by  the  English,  39(>— and  y  In, 
354— desecration  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Douglases  at,  iiL  i»6— destroyed  by 
Hertford,  348— the  duonidle  m,  4zs— 
its  architecture,  430— abbaoy  eonftr 
red  on  Bothwell,  Iv.  Z63. 
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MelTlDe,  Andraw,  bk  Bcoila  Topognt- 

C^  L  z8,  note— <me  of  the  eenaon  of 
pnes,  It.  33a— leader  of  the  Pzes- 
bytenan  party,  and  his  cbaiacter,  y. 
Z49— leader  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Diaciplme,  203— cited 
before  the  king,  az^— rotlTea  to  Eng- 
land, !(.— congregation  formed  there, 
az6— last  interviews  with  Buchanan, 
az I— accompanies  James  VL  against 
Hnntly,  ags— bis  oondact  to  Adamson, 
298— at  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  re- 
garding the  Popish  lords,  307— one  of 
deputation  to  the  king,  yA  et  mq.— 
final  contest  with  the  Crown,  433---at 
the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  ib.—n]l  of 
his  party,  436— his  Interviews  with  the 
klnft  ^37  et  in.— scene  with  Bancroft, 
438  — Danished,  439  —  his  death  and 
chaiaoter,  ib.  et  Hq.—Dr  H'Crie's  Life 
of  him,  440U  note. 

MelTille,  Sir  James,  envoy  to  Elixabeth, 
iy.  zoo— his  account  of  her,  zoz — in- 
terim secretary  to  the  queen,  Z57— on 
the  estrangement  between  Damley  and 
her,  150,  z6o--annonnccs  the  birth  of 
James  VI.  to  Elizabeth,  z6o— his  report 
of  the  aueen's  demeanour  on  her  hus- 
band's death,  zqz,  note— account  of  the 
first  hints  of  the  intended  marriage  to 
Bothwell,  ao5— his  remonstrance.  ao6 
—account  of  the  abdaction  of  the 
qneen,  az6,  aiy- carried  to  Dnnbar 
with  her,  3x7— account  of  Bothwell  on 
the  evening  of  his  marriage,  aar— nego- 
tiates the  surrender  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  aj6— account  of  the  surrender 
of  the  queen,  348— report  of  the  queen's 
last  letterto  Bothwell,  asa— account  of 
the  formal  accusation  of  the  queen,  440, 
note— his  character,  v.  71— views  as 
to  the  real  policy  of  England,  ib.—ld» 
counsels,  73 — on  the  Tulchan  bishops, 
8a — character  of  Kirkcaldy,  xa6— on 
the  death  of  Lethington,  zm— picture 
of  the  early  household  of  James  VL, 
Z35— his  acooimt  of  the  young  king's 
acquirements,  Z37— account  of  Arran 
by,  az8— embassy  to  Denmark  proposed 
to  him,  a7x 

If  elvllle,  James,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Beaton,  ilL  a6x 

Melville,  James,  his  sketch  of  John 
Knox,  V.  ^a— account  of  Durie's  recep- 
tion in  Edinbnigh  by,  309— and  of  the 
last  days  of  Buchanan,  m  et  wq.— ac- 
count of  one  of  the  Annada,  366— of 
the  death  of  Catherine,  and  the  murder 
of  the  OuiseSy  a68— on  the  increase  of 
Popery,  385— extracts  from  his  Me- 
moirs, 307, 308— summoned  to  London, 
437— account  of  meeting  there,  438 — 
sentence  on  him,  439. 

Mehrille,  Sir  Boboi,  the  qaeen's  in- 
structions to  him  regarding  her  mar- 
riage to  Bothwell,  iy.  ajo- envoy  to  the 


Hamiltons,  38a  —  sniranden  to  the 
'  ih,  V.  za4,  Z35— his  remonstrances 
Inst  MaxfB  execution,  353. 

Mefville,  Lord,  Secretary  of  Btate^  his 
character,  viL  303— revelation  of  Mont- 
gomery Plot  to,  3x4— his  measures  ro- 
carding  it,  345— Inaemnity  promised  to 
Montgomery,  3^7— exempted  from  Jsf 
cobite  Indemmiy,  i^.— orders  the  tor- 
turing of  Neville  Payne,  349— appointed 
Commissioner,  351— his  public  instrao- 
tions,  ifr.—and  secret  ones,  353— com- 
missioner to  Assembly  of  zooo^  437— 
measures  for  securing  moderation  in  it, 
ib. — removed  from  the  Ftesidenoy  of 
the  Council,  viiL  8a 

"  Men,"  the,  their  rise  In  the  Highland^ 
vilL  43a 

Meniponi,  Sieur  de  Concrescanlt^  ilL  Z9. 

Menteith,  the  Earl  ol^  curious  case  of,  iL 
346,  note. 

Menteith,  the  Earl  oi^  executed,  iL  33a 

Merchant  Guilds,  the  early,  it  03. 

Merlin,  the  l^nda  reoarding;  C  zTa 

Mesnage,  the  Sieur,  iil  336. 

Meston,  the  works  of,  vllL  547. 

Methven,  Paul,  the  case  of,  iv.  pa 

M^hven,  defeat  of  Bruce  at,  iL  947. 

Meusnler  de  Querlon,  poem  by,  assigned 
to  Queen  Mary,  iv.  363,  notei 

Meynville,  M.,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
James  VL,  v.  Z97,  Z99— popular  insult 
to,3ia 

Michael,  building  of  the,  by  James  IV., 
iii.  67— sold  to  France,  73. 

Middlemore,  Henry,  EngUsh  envoy  to 
ScotUnd,  iv.  390— his  mterviews  with 
Mary  at  Carlisle,  ib.  et  #07. —letter 
through  him  to  the  regent.  401. 

Middleton,  General,  taken  prisoner  at 
Worcester,  viL  4Z— commands  Glen- 
cairn's  expedition,  68  et  aeo.— defeated 
at  LochAarry,  7Z— leaves  Scotland.  73 
—commissioner  after  the  Restoration, 
Z43— directions  r^;ardir.g  the  Act  Res- 
cissory, i5.— letter  from  Sharp  on  Epis- 
copacy, z^s— struggle  between  him  and 
Lauderdale,  z63  et  se^.- his  dismissal 
and  resignation,  168  et  mq. — his  project 
for  executing  the  younger  Argyle,  343. 

Hildmay,  Sir  Walter,  conference  with 
Leslie.  V.  103. 

Mile  Act,  the,  vii.  z6a 

Military  Roads,  construction  0^  In  the 
Highlands,  viii.  369  et  see. 

Military  service  under  the  feudal  system, 
L  363. 

Mill,  Walter  executed  for  heresy,  ilL  399 
— eS^  or  his  execution,  347. 

Millar,  Bishop,  viiL  4x9. 

Millenary  party  at  ue  Hampton  Court 
conference,  origin  of  the  name,  theu 
views,  &C.,  y.  433  et  mq. 

Millenary  petition,  the,  v.  4a;L  and  notei 

Minerals,  abundance  oi,  in  Bootlaad.  i 

83. 
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Ktnet.  early  SootUah,  iU.  444. 
Mizftoles,  Medieval,  oommemoratlon  of. 
In  the  Breviary  of  Aberdeen,  UL  329  tt 

Uitchell,  Rev.  W.,  one  of  depatation  to 
the  king  for  redreaa  of  grievanoea,  viiL 
38?,  note. 

Mitchell,  his  attempt  on  Sharp,  vii  190 
—Ma  arrest,  aoz  ct  aeg.— ^hia  trial  ana 
execution,  swa  et  aeg. 

ICitchell,  Professor.  'The  Wedderboma 
and  their  Work.'  by,  iv.  350,  note. 

MittoQ,  the  battle  or  "chapter"  of,  ii 
2B1. 

Moderator,  origin  and  first  use  of  the 
title,  iv.  327,  34a 

Mohun,  Lord,  his  duel  -with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  death,  viiL  240. 

Molr  of  Btonywood,  Joins  the  Pretender, 
ViiL  A74. 

MouArch,  the,  his  position  under  the 
feudal-system,  L  359. 

Monastic  houses,  attacks  by  the  mob  on, 
iiL  850— orders,  the,  their  organisation, 
L  391  et  aeq. 

Monasticism,  character  oi^  in  the  early 
Irish  Church,  i.  243. 

Monk,  Oeneral,  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
vii.  26— the  storming  of  Dundee,  41  ft 
teq. — one  of  the  Union  commissioners, 
52 — ^movements  a^pdnst  Qlencaim'a  ex- 
pedition. TO— his  march  to  London  after 
Cromwell  s  death,  76— his  treachery 
toward  Argvle,  151,  note. 

Monks,  slaugfatOT  of,  at  Mitton,  IL  281. 

Monmouth,  the  Duke  o^  his  marriage, 
viL  185— commanda  against  the  Cove- 
nanters, 226— negotiations,  332 — battie 
or  Bothwell  Bridge,  233— me  insurrec- 
tion under  him,  uid  its  suppression, 
258  et  teq. — communications  with  Ar- 
gyle,  259. 

Monnypenny  of  Pitmelly,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators  against  Beaton,  UL  266. 

Monro,  Qeneond,  proceedings  against  the 
Royalists,  vL  321  etaea.— conduct  of  his 
troops,  322 — commands  the  Scots  force 
in  Ireland,  349,  350. 

Monro,  Sir  Qeorge,  defeats  Argyle  at 
Stirling,  vL  420— quarrel  and  duel  with 
Qlenourn,  vu.  69. 

Monro,  Colonel  Robert,  envo^  from  the 
Covenanters  to  Huntly^  vl  ax6— his 
history  of  Mackay's  Regiment,  2x8. 

Monro,  Principal  Alexander,  vii.  447, 
460,  note. 

Monro,  the  Anatomist,  viiL  553. 

Monros,  the,  desert  Huntlv  Iv.  5a 

"Mons  Grampius,"  the  battle  of  the,  L  6 
ct  aeg. — ^various  sites  assigned  to  it,  X3 — 
alleged  by  Wex  to  be  a  clerical  blun- 
der, x6. 

Monstroua  Regiment  of  Women,'  Knox's 
book  on  the,  iiL  362— his  explanation 
of  it  with  reference  to  EUiabeth,  363, 
aadnota 


Montalemberf^s  'Monks  of  the  West»'  L 
267,  note. 

Monteith,  Alexander  de^  eaptoie  of  Wal- 
lace by,  IL  3a6u 

Monteith,  the  Earl  ot,  head  of  tte 
Comyns,  IL  261 

Monteith,  the  Lake  ol^  Queen  Mary's  n- 
sidence  on,  iiL  275. 

Montgomery,  the  Sienr  de,  ilL  aga, 

Montgomery,  the  poems  of,  iiL  4x9. 

Montgomery,  Archbishop,  exoommmd- 
cateid,  V.  909. 

Montgomerr,  a  par^  to  the  deaUngs  vfth 
France,  vL  288. 

Montgomery,  Hu£^  one  of  the  Union 
Commissioners,  vilL  1x7. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  one  of  the  Ooai> 
misaioners  to  William  IIL,  viL  904. — 
implicated  in  Jacobite  plot^  ana  be- 


trayal of  it.  444— his  ezaminatioD,  346 

— ^his  after  uite,  351. 
"  Month  "  or  "  Mount,"  an  old  name  te 

the  Grampians,  L  xs,  17,  and  note. 
MontJoy,  project  regwling  the  sooees- 

sion  proposed  to  James  YL  by,  t. 

354- 
Monuuc,    at   the  conflocenoe  betwesD 

Catherine  and  Alva,  Iv.  114. 

Montrose.  Lord,  signs  the  band  ibr  tbe 
queen,  iv.  377.  nota 

Montrose,  the  Marquess  o(  a  leader  of 
the  Supplicants.  vL  18a,  note — his 
subs(9ription  to  the  Covenanters'  ftmd, 
sax— commissioner  to  Aberdeen,  233 — 
commands  in  tiie  north,  and  prooeed- 
inga  at  Turri^  836— his  entrance  into 
Aberdeen,  238— proceedings  there^  ib. 
—seizure  of  Huntly,  241,  tt  aeg. — again 
sent  northward,  8^7— nege  of  Gigtit 
Tower,  and  his  retreat,  249  — a^un 
marches  north,  250— defeats  the  Gavar- 
liera  at  Stonehlve,  251— passage  of  the 
Bridge  of  Dee,  a«— again  oecnpiea 
Aberdeen,  ift.— padfication  of  Berwick, 
253  — a  party  to  the  dealings  with 
mnce,  288— ^leads  the  pasaage  of  the 
Tweed,  301— suspected  oy  ^e  Cove- 
nanters, and  oorrespondenoe  vrith  the 
king,  33X  et  seg.^his  probable  motives, 
332  et  aeg.-  -the  '*  incident,"  33^  et  ma. 
— his  Highland  campaign,  363  — bis 
plans  and  commisaion,  364— ma  arrival 
m  the  Highlands,  365— joined  by  the 
Irish  force,  and  raising  the  Hifpilaii- 
ders,  366— battie  of  Tippermuir  and 
capture  of  Perth,  i6.— and  Aberdeen, 
36&— inroad  into  Argyle,  369— victory 
at  Inveriochy,  370— captures  Dundee^ 
ib.— victory  at  Auldearn,  371— at  Al- 
ford,  372— and  at  Kilsyth,  373— difft- 
cultiee  of  his  position,  ift.— evasioDs 
of  the  Highlanders,  374— named  Vioe- 
roy  of  Scotland,  uid  maitsh  to  the 
Borders,  i5.— force  sent  against  him, 
5— defeated  at  Philiphana^  376— 
fiune^  i&.^his  oonunisnon  wf^ 
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drawn,  ^07— his  landing  in  the  Oric- 
neys.  viL  4— defeated  and  captured. 
<— his  execution,  ib.  et  fe9.^parallel 
between  him  and  daverhouse,  359, 
36a 

BfontroM^  burial  service  formerly  used 
in,  iv.  347,  note— contributions  levied 
by  Mar  on,  vlii.  377 — landing  of  French 
force  in  1745  at  473. 

Honnmenta  Historiee  BritannlcSy  the, 
i.  41. 

Monypenny,  settlement  of,  in  France, 
and  return  of  a  descendant  as  ambas- 
sador to  Scotland.  liL  19. 

Morality,  report  of  ihe  Assembly  of  1596 
on  its  state,  ▼.  305,  et  set;.— state  0^ 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  ylL 
xza,  e<  «9.— efforts  of  the  Kirk  for  its 
enforcement^  17x6,  &c.,  viiL  388. 

Monty,  Andrew  de,  Joint-commander 
with  Wallace,  ii.  104, 196. 

Mora7,  bishopric  o(  founded  by  David 
_L,i  443. 


Wolf  of  Badenocn,  IL  390b 

Moray,  the  Bishop  of,  arraigned  before 
the  Assembly,  v.  117. 

Moray,  the  Bishop  oi,  under  James  YL, 
his  peomiaTy  difficulties,  v.  451. 

Moray,  Randolph,  Earl  of,  see  Ran- 
dolph. 

Mordaunt,  Ck)lonel.  vtiL  xoa. 

Morgan,  Qeneral,  defoats  Middleton,  vlL 

Morgan,  the  Buccaneer,  vilL  45. 
Morkenl  King,  and  St  Kentigem,  L  93d. 
Mortlach,  alleged  defeat  of  the  Danes  at, 


L  341,  note. 
[ortoE 


Morton,  the  Master  of,  afterwards  the 
regent^  conference  with  Hertford,  iii. 
835  — at  Queen  Mary's  marriage,  iv. 
xaz — a  principal  in  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  Z45-  at  the  meeting  between 
the  queen  and  the  banished  lords,  153 
— their  meeting  at  his  house,  154— out- 
lawed for  Rinlo's  murder,  159 — his 
own  account  as  regards  the  bond  for 
Damley's  murder,  xSa— confirmed  in 
his  estates,  3x3 — attempt  to  seize  the 
queen  and  Bothwell,  334— the  casket 
letters  discovered  by,  353 — they  in  his 
hands  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ih.-— 
one  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  379— 
oath  at  the  coronation  of  the  prince, 
383 —accompanies  Murray  to  Loch- 
leven,  a86— at  the  last  audience  of 
Throckmorton,  3x5 — ^Murray's  difficul- 
ties r^;arding,  358— at  Langside,  373— 
one  of  the  comnussioners  to  York,  4x7 
—captured  during  the  attack  on  Stir- 
ling, ao— but  released,  41— proposed  as 
regent^  4^procure8  election  of  Doug- 
las to  archbishopric  of  8t  Andrews,  75 
—his  saying  at  Knox's  boilal,  87— 


elected  r^ent^  90— his  surrender  of 
Northumberland,  i5.— mission  to  Lon- 
don on  behalf  of  the  king's  party,  91^— 
the  conference  there  snd  its  rcflults, 
xco— demands  the  surrender  of  Leslie^ 
xoo—seoret  negotiations  for  surrender 
of  Mary,  1x3— proceedings  against  Bal- 
four, zx8— siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle^ 
Z34  ti  sea. — ^its  surrender  135— execu- 
tion of  Kirkcaldy,  x36— Lethington's 
last  appeal  to  him,  X33  ct  aeq. — his 
character  and  government,  X33— state 
of  the  country,  ib.  tt  sea— supported 
by  Elizabeth,  X4x— his  difficulties  with 
the  Church,  ib.  ti  se^.— attempts  to 
force  the  svstem  of  lay  eldership  on 
him,  X43— his  scheme  regarding  the 
stipends  of  the  clergy,  150  €t  se^.— his 
firm  government,  15a — ^the  raid  of  the 
Redeewire,  and  his  negotiations  with 
England,  153  et  se^  —  meeting  with 
Huntingdon  ruarding  it,  154  —  pro 
ceedings  regsrding  the  Crown  Jewels, 
X55  ct  seg.— his  measures  for  their  re- 
covery, 157— quarrel  with  Arsyle,  and 
Intervention  between  him  ana  Athole, 
150 — conspiracy  against  him,  x6o  — 
efiorts  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
prince,  ib.  —  dispossessed  of  the  re- 
gency, z6x— his  conduct  as  regards  the 
Crown  property,  Ac.,  163.— Act  of  In- 
demnity, fta,  io.— recovers  possession 
of  the  king.  163— el  seg.— the  charse  of 
poisoning  Athole,  165— recovery  or  his 
power,  and  proceedings  sgalnst  the 
Hamiltons,  ib.  et  §eq.—on  the  kin^^s 
ftivourite  tiennox.  170  note— accused 
of  the  murder  01  Damley,  X77 — his 
trial  and  execution,    178  —  his  last 
hours.  X70  et  seg.— efforts  of  the  Eng- 
lish Oorut  to  save  him,  x8x— his  Oalvt- 
nistic  leaninn.  309. 

Morton,  at  the  Ripon  conforence,  vL  3x9. 

Mounth,  the  (Mount.  Oaim  (XMountX 
the  sreat  division  between  north  and 
soutn,  L  15. 

Mousa,  the  burgh  of,  L  93. 

Mowbray.  Sir  John  de,  a  member  of  the 
Scots  Council,  ii.  330,  and  note— gover* 
nor  of  Stirling  Castle,  361— surrenders 
it  after  Bannockbum,  37x. 

Mowbray,  one  of  the  disinherited  barons, 
ii  39X. 

Moygne,  Maijory,  the  lawsuit  of,  IL  90^ 
note— it  appealed  to  Edward  I.,  158. 

Moyra  or  Magh  Rath,  the  batUe  ol^  L 
39X  et  eeq.f  vi.  34. 

Mmr,  M^is  work  on  ancient  Boottiah 
churcheSji.  949,  IL  104,  notes. 

Muir,  Sir  wHliam,  his  version  of  the 
Psalms,  vL  390. 

Municipsiities,  Roman.  1. 66,11 83— their 
progress  in  ScotiantL  83  et  sea  early 
harmony  between  those  of  ScotlaiM 
and  England,  95. 

Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany  sncoeedi  hli 
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flither,  11  396— Arrested  and  executed 
with  his  BOOM,  40X. 

Mnre,  Elizabeth,  maniage  of  Robert  II. 
to,  ii.  345— the  qaestion  as  to  the  legi- 
timacy of  her  childreii,  ib.  e(  atg. 

Mniray,  Andrew,  chosen  resent,  and  tIo- 
toTj  at  Colbleen,  ii.  333— nis  death,  ib. 

Mnrray,  the  Earl  of,  one  of  the  oommis- 
aioneiB  to  Fiance  on  Queen  Mary's 
marriage,  iii.  089— moderate  ooxmsels 
o^  356— Interview  with  the  ^aeen- 
mother  on  her  deathbed,  381— visit  to 
his  sister  in  France,  iv.  9---defends  the 
door  of  the  qneen's  chapel  during  mass. 
a8— at  the  mtenriew  between  her  and 
Knoz,  i5.— advocates  toleration  to  her, 
xt—DU  system  of  administratioxL  4a— 
his  marriage,  45 — created  Earl  01  Mar, 
46— expedition  against  the  Borderers, 
ib.  —  and  to  the  north,  47  — struggle 
with  Huntly.  49  9t  m^.— quarrel  with 
Knoz,  72— diificmlties  of  his  position, 
8z— supports  the  proposed  nuuriage  to 
Leicester,  zoa— brings  on  the  trial  of 
Both  well,  Z09  et  se^.— his  difficulties  on 
the  approaching  marriage  of  the  queen, 
tx^lus  opposition  toit»  117— retires 
to  Lochleven  Castle,  xao— alleged  con- 
spiracy to  seise  the  queen  and  Dam- 
ley,  U>. — heads  the  combination  against 
them,  133 — cited  to  appear,  124— lieads 
the  barons  at  Paisley,  xas  et  seq. — secret 
aid  intended  by  Elizabeth  to  him,  130 
—disavowed  by  her,  132 — accused  of 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  Riazio,  150 
—his  reception  by  the  queen,  154 — 
restored  to  fovour,  x6o— his  denial  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  murder  of  Damley, 
x8o— leaves  Edinburgh  before  it,  188 — 
his  departure  for  France,  seo4  —  con- 
firmed in  his  acquisitions,  9x3 — ^named 
regent^  979— his  position  as  regards 
the  Hamiltons,  981— doubt  as  to  his 
accepting  the  office,  985—his  Journey 
home,  a8(S->  interview  with,  the  queen 
at  Lochleven,  ib. — inauguTated  as  re- 
gent^ 380— removal  of  Balfour  from 
command  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  990 — 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  French 
alliance,  994  et  aeq. — interviews  with 
Throckmorton,  309  et  $eq.  —  proposes 
sending  an  ambaraador  to  England, 
309— Cresh  interview  with  the  E^lish 
ambassador,  310  it  tea. — announcement 
of  his  policy,  3x1 — ^his  answer  as  to 
proceedings  in  {he  event  of  Bothwell's 
capture,  314  —  Throdnnorton's  last 
audience,  3x5— his  administration,  356 
—measures  toward  the  Borderers,  ib. 
—  execution  of  subordinate  in  Uie 
murder  of  Damley,  357— his  difficul- 
ties with  regard  to  the  higher  agents, 
358 — hostility  of  the  Hamiltons,  ib. — 
measures  on  Mary's  escape,  368— his 
danger  at  Glasgow,  ^69— forces,  37a— 
Qie  battle  of  Langsiae,  373— his  agent 


at  the  English Oonrt^ao^— Middlf 
sent  as  envoy  from  £liaab«tth  to  him, 
40X— his  answer,  409— difficolly  with 
regard  to  Elisabeth,  403 — ^proposal  te 
his  coming  to  England,  405 — on  tbe 
queen's  feigned  indination  toward  the 
English  Church,  4x3— one  of  the  coxn- 
missioners  to  York,  4x^ — his  anxiety 
as  to  the  course  of  Eluabeth  should 
the  alleged  crimes  be  proinBd  against 
Mary,  4x8 — his  difficulties,  430 — his 
anger  at  the  superiority  claim,  48»— 
hesitates  as  to  uie  charae  of  minder, 
435 — ^his  statement  in  defenoe,  426 — 
his  ''ArUdes,"  i&.  —  EUabeOi's  an- 
sweiv  439 — fovours  the  marriage  to 
NoriTolk,  436,  4^7— stm  withholds  the 
accusation  of  the  queen,  43^^— produc- 
tion of  the  casket  letters,  440 — the 
'*  Book  of  Artides  *'  against  the  queen, 
443— counter-charge  asainst  him,  454 
et  809.— judgment  of  the  oommiasicm, 
46X  —  acknowledged  by  the  English 
Govemmenty  i5.— loan  firom  RngiMirf 

J 63  —  his  internal  measures,  v.  x  — 
is  return,  4 —  supported  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  io.— treaty  with  the 
Hamiltons,  5 — his  alleged  treachery 
toward  them,  6— proceedings  against 
Huntly,  ib.  et  wg.— eifeots  of  the  Nor- 
thern rebellion  in  England,  7->fais  hold 
over  Lethington,  &c.,  8— arrests  Leth- 
ington,  ib. — measures  against  the  Bor- 
derers, ib. — his  all<^ed  misstatements 
regarding  French  Paris,  xo— measaree 
on  tbe  Borders,  and  capture  of  North- 
umberland, XX— negotiations  for  the 
transference  of  Mary  to  Scotland,  ib. 
—his  assassination,  X4  et  as?.— hia  dia- 
racten  xs — forged  account  of  confer- 
ence for  oonfemng  the  crown  on  him, 
x6  et  seg.— Knox's  opinion  of  him,  x8 — 
feelinc  exdted  abroad  by  his  murder, 
ib.  —his  sale  of  part  of  the  CkDwn 
Jewels,  xi;6— Morton's  proceedings  to 
recover  otheiB  of  them  Ixom  his  widow, 
X58. 
Murray,  the  Earl  ot,  v.  389— his  ^^f'^htw 

by  Uuntly,  aocx 
Murray,  Lord  Qiarles,  vUi.  331. 
Murray,  Lord  George,  joins  the  Pietoidec 
and  his  character.  vuL  444— at  Freatoa- 
pans,  453,  454— jealousy  between  him 
and  Drummond,  464 — the  maiefa  to 
Derby,  467 -^commands  the  rear  dur- 
ing the  retreat,  475— action  at  CUftoi^ 
J 76— defeat  of  Loudon,  485— at  Collo- 
en,  490. 
Murray,  Lord  John,  oomrounications  with 
daverhouse  and  Mackay,  viL   373  — 
joins  Mackay  before  KiUiecrankie^  374. 
Murray,  John,  of  Bronghton,  negt^ 
tions  wiUi  France,  vilL  ^33— Jolna  the 
Pretender,  438  — as  wiuieea  aftltv* 
Lovat»  498. 
Muxraj,  John,  v.  447,  458- 
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tfmnjj  Sir  Ffttrick,  of  Aachtertyra^  tUL 

967. 
Moxniy  of  Btaiihoiw,  connected  iHth  the 

QoeensbeRv  Plat>  viil.  95. 
Murray,  Sir  Robert  viL  t66, 183. 
Munmy,  W.  (liord  DvaartX  vi.  xoc 
Munay,  lAdy,  her  HemoiiB,  vil.  262  e( 

Mnuk  Tocal,  employed  by  the  Scots 
Kirk,  iv.  350—01  Scotlanc^  the,  vii  94 

MuBs^bnis^  Roman  remains  at,  L  48, 

note,  55. 
'  Mystery  of  Iniquity,'  the,  its  aooonnt  of 

the  commission  to  Sir  Fhellm  (XNeU, 

▼i-  34^  347.  note. 

Nairn,  Lord,  in  17x5.  tUL  359— his  trial, 
334— not  executed,  336-^  at  Preston- 

pans>  453«  454- 
Nairn,  Muor,  shot  after  1715,  vlii.  331. 

Naitan,  King  of  the  Picts,  CeolMd'^s  let- 
ter to,  L  37^ 

'  Naphtali,'  vil  275,  notei 

Napier.  Lord,  a  Covenanter,  tL  939— pro- 
ceedings of  the  Covenanters  agaust^ 
33Z. 

Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  vii 

97- 
Naseby,  the  battle  of,  vL  403. 

Nasmyih,  the  Rev.  James,  viiL  405. 

Nastrond  of  the  Norsemen,  i.  335. 

National  records,  loss  of,  viL  143. 

"  NaUons,"  the,  in  the  universities,  UL 

404- 
Nau.  Queen  Mary's  secretary,  v.  sm. 
Navigation,  progress  of,  in  Scandmavia, 

Nav^tion  Act,  the,  its  influence  on 

Scotland,  vii.  xsi,  185. 
Navy  under  James  IV..  iii.  66  s<  mq. 
Nocntans-mere,  the  battle  of,  L  sSx. 
Neck,  the^  in  the  Norse  mythology,  L 

397. 
Nesative  Confession,  the,  v.  906b 
Nelson,  evidence  0^  regarding  Damley's 

murder,  iv.  X84. 
Nemours,  the  Duke  0^  Iv.  98. 
Nennius  on  Arthur's  Oon,  L  53— notice 

of  St  Palladius  bv,  oio,  note. 
Ness,  Loch,  armed  gsJley  on,  viii.  369, 

NevUIe,  Sir  Ralph,  at  Neville's  Cross,  ii. 

Nevuie's  Cross,  battle  ofL  ii.  337. 

Newbattle,  Monastery  of,  i.  443. 

Newbnni,  battle  o(  vL  30X 

New  Caledonia,  the  Danen  colony  to  be 
called.  viiL  43. 

Newcastle,  the  Marquis  oi^  vL  360— his 
defeat  at  Marston  Moor,  ^6x. 

Newcastle,  the  Duke  of,  his  alleged  in- 
decision in  X745,  viii.  467. 

Newcastle,  the  ancient  Pons  iElii,  L  26— 
Hb  origin,  373— treaty  of,  ii.  z8— Mel- 
▼Ule  and  the  banished  lords  at,  ▼.  8x6 


if  sig:— its  oaptnre  by  the  OoTsnaaters, 
904  tt  aeg.~contributions  levied,  306— 
its  importance,  356  ti  Mg.— its  captors 
by  the  Scots,  35iB  €t  mq.  —removal  of 
Charles  L  to,  404. 

New  Edinbuxgh  and  St  Andrews,  pro- 
posed towns  of,  in  Darien,  viii  43. 

New  Forest,  formation  of;  L  433. 

New  Grange,  the  cairn  at^  i.  lox. 

New  Kirkpatrick  fort,  L  34,  note. 

Newton  stone,  the  inscription  on,  L  x^ 

Now  York,  arrival  of  the  ftigitive  Danen 
colonists  at,  and  their  reception,  viil 

Nice,  the  Council  o^  deteiminatioii  of 

the  time  of  Easter  by,  L  967. 
Nicholson,  Bishop,  iii  4x3,  note. 
Nicholson,  Sir  Thomas,  vL  X98. 
Nicolas,  his  '  Siege  of  Caerlaverock,'  IL 

NicoU,  Professor  James,  on  flint  instru- 
ments, L  X39. 

Nicolson,  James,  v.  308,  344. 

Niddry  Castle,  UL  434---Queen  Mary  at» 
iv.  367. 

Nisbet  Moor,  defeat  of  Scots  at,  11.  378. 

Nlthsdale,  Lord,  vi.  77  et  aig. 

Nithsdale.  Lord,  his  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, viiL  334—- his  escape,  333,  3361 

Nobili^,  the,  opjpose  lonnation  of  a 
stancung  army,  uL  988— their  views  as 
to  the  property  of  Uie  Church,  31  x— 
oppose  the  Book  of  Discipline,  iv.  34— 
their  position  on  the  accession  ot 
James  VI.,  v.  395. 

Noble,  William,  viL  304. 

"  Nonhearers,"  the,  among  the  Camer- 
onians,  viiL  s^x, 

"  Noi\jurors."  tJie,  among  the  Episoo> 
pallans,  viiL  334— in  Scotland,  Litur- 
gies used  by  them,  330,  note— measures 
against,  after  1715,  338. 

"  Nona,"  the,  among  the  Presbyterians, 
ViiL  334,  33s 

Norderies  or  North  Hebrides,  the,  iL  38. 

Norfolk,  the  Duke  oL  his  attempts  to 
secure  the  person  of  Beaton,  ilL  1x4 — 
correspondenoe  with  Wolsey  regarding 
this,  1x5  e<  mq. — ^letter  fh)m  Wdaey  to, 
Z37— oidered  to  invade  Scotland,  183— 
his  forces  and  diiflculties,  ib.— repre- 
sents Elisabeth  in  the  treaty  of  Ber- 
wick, 367-^a  member  of  the  English 
commission,  iv.  4x4— conference  with 
Leslie  regarding  the  casket  letters,  &c., 
4^3  —  the  project  of  his  marriage  to 
Mary,  434  ti  mq.  —  his  belief  in  her 
guil^  435— opposes  her  accusation,  ^^8 
—a  pari^  to  the  agreement  with  Pliilip 
of  Spain,^  V.  104— discovery  of  the  plot, 
105,  X07— his  execution,  X07— extracts 
fh>m  Mary's  letters  to  him,  343,  and 
note. 

Norham,  Herbert  de,  execution  of,  iL  345. 

Norham,  meeting  summoned  by  King 
Edward  at,  iL  xx7»ruini  of  the  oasU^ 
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xi9^  note— besieged  hy  the  Boots,  «» 

—adventure  at,  365*  not»— captond  dj 

James  IV.,  ilL  7c 
Nonnan  castles,  of  tlie  time  of  Stepben, 

i.  431 — early,  unknown  In  Soouand, 

435,  11.  98— their  different  styles,  U. 

98. 
Norman  chivalry,  their  scorn  of  the  lower 

orders,  iL  z8z. 
Norman  church  archltectan^  remains  ol^ 

iU.  437  et  $eq. 
Norman  Conquest,  the,  its  elTects,  L  351 

tt  atg.— migration  of  Saxons  caused  oy 

*t»  373- 
Normans,  their  power  of  organisation,  i. 

359 — their  influence  in  Scotland,  353 — 
relations  to  the  Roman  empire,  354 — 
rise  of  the  fsudal  system,  355  «t  seg.— 
their  establishment  in  the  northern 
counties,  438— their  increasing  tyran- 
nies in  Kngland,  431  et  seg.— ^their  for- 
est lam,  439  et  M«.— sources  of  their 
success,  IL  X4  et  asg:— their  unpopular^ 
ity,  15— their  settlements  in  the  Hi£^- 
Isiids,  x6. 

Noms  or  Fates  of  the  None  mythology, 
the,  L  397. 

Norris,  letter  fSrom  Cedl  on  Maxy's  flight 
to  Enjdand,  Iv.  386. 

Norris,  Sir  John,  defeats  the  French  in- 
vading fleet  in  1745,  vilL  431. 

Norse  cnief,  aecount  of  the  incremation 
of  a,  L  X09,  notei 

None  mythology,  its  prevalence  tn  Scot- 
land, L  999--Mcetch  ol  933  (t  seg. — ^Its 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
930— attempts  to  denve  it  fh>m  fiastem 
sources,  &«.,  93X. 

Norsemen,  th«r  absorption  by  the  Irish 
CSelts,  L  907— their  ravages  in  Ions, 
&C..  976— influence  of  the  Celtic  civili- 
sation on  them.  907— their  true  posi- 
tion, 300— their  flrat  settlements  in  Bri- 
tain, 303— their  oriffin,  304— pn^^ress 
and  duection  of  their  settlements,  305 
et  aeg.— their  character  as  seamen.  306 
— ^their  fleets,  308 — character  of  their 
boats,  3x0— character  of  their  descents, 
3x3— their  heathenism,  3x4 — influence 
of  Christianity  on  them.  3x6  —  their 
various  settiements  in  Britun,  3x9 — in 
the  Scots  Isles,  it. — invasion  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  IIL.  U.  aSet  teg. — 
their  settiements  in  Orkney,  Ac,  27 — 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  inva- 
sion, 30  ei  seg.— battie  of  Laiigs,  34  et 

North,  predominance  of  Episcopacy  in 
the,  vil.  460  et  teg.— Act  of  1795  for  se- 
curing pastora  for  it,  469. 

Northaflcrton,  the  battle  of,  L  438  et  seg. 

Northampton,  the  treaty  of,  iL  303. 

Northumberland,  tiie  £^1  of,  raid  under, 
IL  350 — ^his  account  of  Aigyle's  Hall,  ill. 
Z5»— and  of  Earl  Bothwell,  {&— on  the 
mipopulority  of  James  V.,  xsz— finesh 


rsld,  ic9-4anger  as  rogsxds  Mazy 
coxmecuon  with  him,  iv.  393  tt 
joined  to  the  Conncu  on  we  < 
latten.  445  — sold  by  Morton  to  the 
Bnglisn,  and  executed,  v.  oa 

Northumbezland,  the  Esrl  oi;  on  theeon- 
dition  of  the  taroops,  ftc,  in  1640^  vL 
996,  andnotei 

Northumbria,  mission  flmm  lana  to,  L 
s68— struts  between,  and  the  Fleta, 
98x— the  Celtic  mission  to,  996 — sub- 
dued by  Athelstane,  ^3^invaded  by 
the  Scots,  335— invaaea  by  Malnnim 
Canmore,  375  —  surrendered  bj  8t»- 
phen,  440— sun«ndered  Ij  "M^i^fti** 
IV.,  444^ 

NorwBV,  Scotland  peopled  ttcm,  L  304— 
its  physical  structure  as  adapted  to  the 
onuses  of  the  Vildngs,  305  et  seg.— at- 
tempts of  the  kings  to  assert  their  sove- 
reignty in  Orkney,  dec.,  11  97  e<  ssg:— 
the  Hebrides,  Ac.,  ceded  by  her,  37— 
voyage  of  James  VL  to^  v.  274. 

Nottingham,  the  Earl  of,  raid  into  Seot- 
land  under,  iL  35a 

Notting^iam,  the  Earl  of^  opposes  tho 
Union  Ac^  viiL  x9o^  X93. 

Nova  Scotia,  the  colonisation  of,  vi.  69 
eteeq. 

NursAgis  of  Sardinia,  their  resemblaaee 
to  the  burghs  of  Scotland,  L  94,  nota. 

Nye,  an  Independent,  vL  3SB. 

Oaths,  eharaeter,  ftc,of,undertheltodal 

system,  L  430^  iL  959. 
O'Brien,  H. ,  on  the  round  towers,  iL  103, 

nota 
O'Brien,  Colonel,  sn  emissary  of  tiie 

Fretende/s,  viiL  473. 
Ochiltree,  Lord,  marriage  of  his  daufi^tsr 

to  Knox,  V.  8c 
Ochterlony,  Bisnop,  vliL  4961 
Octavlans,  their  appointment,  Itc,  v.  999. 
"  Officera  of  SUto,"  what,  in  ScoO^ 

viL  353,  nota 
Ogham  or  Ogam  writing,  L  148  et  seg. 
Ogilvie,  Lord,  one  of  the  queen's  parlj, 

iv.  377,  nota 
Ogilvie,  Lord,  in  X7X«,  viiL  958. 
Ogilvie  of  Findlater,  Iv.  40. 
Odlvie,  a  suspected  Paniu  agent  of  James 

vL's,  V.  987,  note— tne  case  of;  vL  9— 

his  execution,  xx. 
Ogilvie  of  Inverquharity,  executed,  vL 

403. 
Ogilvies,  struggle  between,  and  the  Craw- 

ftirds,  iL  498— attacked  by  Aigyls,  vL 

333— Joins  Montrose,  367. 
Ogtiem,  rank  or  grade  of;  IL  63. 
Olave,  invasion  of  Northumbria  by,  L  335 
Olave  the  Blacl^  of  tiie  Isle  of  Man,  ILs. 
Oldhamstocks,  destroyed  by  the  English, 

ilL  153. 
Oliflml^  defimoe  of  Stirling  Castie  by,lL 

939. 

Oliphant,  Lord,  oba  of  tlie  "aasorstf 
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lotdB,"  UL  Z90— OM  of  th«  queeaTi 

O'M^ 'sir  Pheiim,  the  alleged  oommiB- 
sioii  from  CSiaries  L  to,  tL  344. 

©•Neil,  Shane^vi.  a6.  a/,  notei 

Opelo,  James  vl.  and  his  bride  a1^  tL  975. 

Orcades  of  Tacitus,  L  aa 

Orkney,  the  Bishop  of;  afbir  of,  U.  zx— 
his  difflcnlties,  v.  459— wouided  in  at- 
tempt on  Shaxp's  life,  vii  199. 

Orkney,  the  Earl  of,  ▼.  459. 

Orkney  Isles,  subdued  ^  the  Norsemen, 
L  ^19— reception  of  King  Haco,  M  3a 
—their  state,  &&.  nnder  James  III., 
HI  9— their  acquisition  by  Scotland, 
i5.— landing  of  Montrose  in,  vil  4. 

Orleans,  the  Count  of,  iv.  98. 

Orleans,  the  Regent^  removal  of  the  Pre- 
tender from  mnoe  by,  yUL  343. 

Ormiston,  his  account  of  the  oond  for 
Damley's  murder,  iv.  zSa,  note— among 
the  murderers  of  Damley,  187— except- 
ed from  truce  of  1573,  ▼.  73- 

Ormond,  the  Earl  of,  executed,  iL  490. 

Onnond,  the  Duke  of,  landing  of,  in 
17x5,  riiL  3x4— attempted  Invasion  in 
17x9,  340  et  tea, 

Oims%,  Justiciar,  ii.  178— escape  from 
Wallace,  184. 

Oasianio  Poems,  the,  i.  173 — summaiy 
of  them,  and  their  chanufterlsticsy  174 
—  the  question  of  their  authentid^, 
'75  ti  «eo.— their  supposed  connection 
with  Ireland,  177. 

Ostia,  the  Bishop  of,  legate  to  England, 

O^uJllvan,  a  follower  of  the  Pretender, 

▼Iil.434: 
Oswald,  {Ling  of  Northumbria,  L  a68,  a8i, 

9g6  et  aeq. 
Osway,  King  of  Northumbria,  L  aTa,  981. 
Otterbum,  Sir  Adam,  Provost  of  Edin- 

borsh,  iU.  a^— his  account  of  the  gold 

workings  of  James  IV.,  445. 
Otterbum,  the  battle  0^  ii.  360  e<  mq. 
Overture,  origin  of  the  term,  iv.  w,  341. 
Ovid,  use  of  the  name  Caledonia  oy.  £19 

—notice  regarding  the  Britons  pamting 

themselves  from,  1  107. 
Oxburgh,  Colonel,  at  mrton,  viiL  3x1. 
Oysel,  influence  of,  with  Maxj  of  Lor- 
raine, lit  a86--c^iTisons  Perth,  357— 

his  ravages  in  rife,  369. 

Pacldngton,  Sir  John,  viiL  193. 

Pageants,  royal,  before  King  James,  v. 
365  tt  tta. 

ramting,  absence  of,  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation, ill.  438— connected  with  the 
murder  of  Damley,  349  and  note— state 
oi;  x688  to  X748,  vili.  536. 

Paisley,  the  king's  party  at,  v.  35— ex- 
pedition from,  against  the  HacQregors, 
vlitaSa. 

PalnavcL  Sir  F. .  his  documents  on  Scoi- 
tlah  huitoiy,  ii,  44,  45,  notes— extracts 


from  these  in  conneotlon  with  the  suo 


of  coerced  homage  by  Brace,  358,  note 
—on  the  texglveraations  of  Lamoerton, 
&c,  360^  note— on  the  fbigeries  of 
HardyintN  ilL  6  note. 

Palladlns,  Biahop,  i.  338. 

Panama,  Isthmus  o^  enduring  interest 
attached  to  i^  viii  41. 

Panmurei  Lora,  viii.  X99  —  proclaims 
James  vIII.  at  Brechin,  363— forfeited, 
348. 

Panter,  David,  ill  807. 

Papa,  supposed  sculptures  in  an  Earth- 
house  at,  L  zoa 

Papal  Church,  the,  its  connection  with 
the  old  Roman  empire,  vL  a. 

Papal  Court,  dUBculties,  ftc,  with,  dur- 
ing the  War  of  Independence.  iL  306 — 
interference  on  behalf  of  Scotland,  ao8 
— ^its  claim  of  sovereignty,  309 — buU 
addressed  to  Edward.  3x0— his  answer, 
azz  et  aeq.— its  dealings  with  Brace, 
975  et  «9.— renewed  negotiations  and 
appeal  from  Parliament^  383  et  aeq.-- 
mission  of  Randolph,  and  lis  success, 
394  tt  MO— discussions  with  it,  under 
James  IV.,  ill  39— its  deference  to 
James  V.,  xra — communications  of 
James  VI.  wiun  it,  v.  353. 

PapebroclK  account  of  the  remains  of 
Queen  Margaret  by,  L  38X,  not& 

Paraphrases,  publication  of  the,  viiL  4x7. 

Par6,  Ambrose,  at  the  death  of  Francis 
II. ,  Iv.  X 

Paris,  the  J  taoeof,  iL  305— University  ol^ 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  modelled  on 
itill404. 

Parishes,  subdivision  of  Scotland  into,  L 

Parluunent,  first  mention  of,  iL  70— its 
development,  80— first  representation 
of  the  buighs,  89— eummoned  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  310— its  enactments,  331,  et 
ae?.— «ppeai  to  the  Pope  in  the  time  of 
Brace,  383  etaeq.—ot  x^xS,  305— that  of 
X3a6,  307— reiJection  of  the  son  of  £d>- 
ward  III.  as  successor  to  David  II., 
339 — ^measures  to  check  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, 341  e<se42.— proceedings  under 
Robert  III.,  373— changes  under  James 
L,  40X — Acts  regarding  forfeited  estates 
under  James  IL,  430— other  Acts,  ih. 
— arrangement  of  national  defences, 
ftc,  43 X  et  asa— prevents  assistance 
beiuff  given  to  Louis  XL,  ill.  X9— pro- 
oeedmgs  with  regard  to  Edward  lY., 
33— under  James  III.,  31  et  eeq.^ 
after  his  death,  38— Acts  regarding  the 
Church,  40— meeting  after  Flodden, 
84— treaties  &&,  with  France,  86— 
Acts  regarding  the  Church  nnder  James 
v.,  X79— meetuu:  regarding  the  English 
treaties,  908— plana  for  nuirriage  and 
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dtoponl  of  Maxy,  996— deposition  of 
ArnxL  aSz— eflbru  for  refommtioii  of 
the  Cnuch,  335— Act  anthorieing  the 
Bible,  337^Acte  eetabUehlng  the  Re- 


formanbii,  38sl«(  $eq. — ^ite  rise  and  pro- 

SM,  |86— <Utference8  between  it  and 
t  of  England,  387  tt  le^.— features 


characterising  its  powers,  kc.  387— its 
maintenance  of  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, 389— not  divided  into  two  Houses, 
ib.  —  "Committee  or  Lords  of  the 
Articles."  390— the  Lords  Auditors  of 
Oomplauts,  391— accepts  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  ir.  34— of  1563,  71— Act 
of  Oblivion,  and  its  otijects,  id.— meet- 
ing, after  Damley's  murder,  azx— de- 
diuration  regardins  the  Church,  3z»— 
oonflrmation  of  Murray,  &c,  in  their 
estates,  and  honours  to  Bothwell,  9x3 
—the  casket  letters  notimpugned  ini^ 
964— its  meeting  under  Murray,  290— 
Act  regarding  the  thirds  of  benefices, 

S  14— meeting  in  1569.  v.  9— prosecu- 
ons  of  the  queen's  party,  3— -election 
of  Mar  as  regent^  43— meeting  in  the 
interest  of  the  queen,  63,  65--election 
of  Morton  as  regent^  89-— meeting  at 
Bdinboigh,  1572, 1x7— meeting  in  1577 
at  Stirling,  164— proceedings  against 
the  Hamutons,  165  et  $eq.  —  Act  of 
Indemnity  in  ikvour  of  the  Ruthven 
conspirators,  z88— resets  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  904— of  X584,  Acts 
regarding  the  Kirk,  931  et  $eq. — conclu- 
sion of  the  league  witn  Engumd,  939 — 
itmq.  -^  partial  meeting  on  Maj^s 
death,  Y.  a6a  ei  aeq.—Act  of  Revoca- 
tion, 1587,  370— of  Z599,  Act  establish- 
ing Prasbyteiy,  977  et  aeg.— meeting 
regarding  the  Popish  lords,  307 — Acts 
le^estabUshing  J^lscopacy,  3x4,  4|x  et 
aeg.— first  appearance  of  the  restored 
bishops,  449— ftirther  Acts  establishing 
Bpisoopacy,  vi.  44  — and  regarding 
nunisters'  stipends,  45  —  preronitive 
dalms,  a6— the  Five  Articles  of  Perth, 
59 — of  X033,  Act  ratifying  the  airange- 
ments  reSsarding  Church  property,  83 
—other  proceedings,  85— peculiarities 
of  consutution,  i5.— the  Lords  of  the 
Articles.  86  — first  appearance  of  an 
Opposition,  87  —  Act  regarding  the 
ap^u«l  of  the  clergy,  88— meetmg  in 
1640^  980— first  contests,  981- umi- 
tations  of  the  prerogative,  ib.  989  — 
adjourned  by  the  king,  983— at  issue 
with  the  Crown,  383 — ^new  constitution, 
i5.— its  position,  985— its  defence,  ib. 
—denounces  the  king's  Large  Declara- 
tion, 987— confirms  the  Acts  of  the 
General  Assemblv,  ib.— Committee  of 
Bstates  appointed,  388— of  1641,  335— 
Acts  passed,  337— contrast  between  it 
and  ^e  English,  id.— appointment  of 
pablic  oflioers,  339— the  discussions  on 
the  "Incident,     334  et  aeg.— offers  of 


aid  against  the  Irish  rebeLi,  349- trials 
and  executions  for  treason,  409— of 
X649,  the  Act  of  Clanes,  491,  d  sag.— 
meeting  after  the  Restoration,  viL  X49 
— ^the  Act  Rescissory,  143— of  z66x.  Act 
restoring  Episcopacy,  145  st  sag.— of 
X664,  the  Billeting  Act,  163— re-enact 
the  Test  Act,  and  Act  against  con- 
venticles, 364— reiject  bill  in  ftvoor  of 
the  Romanists,  265— it  forced  on  them 
by  prerogative,  366->the  Conventi<Ni, 
declare  James  VII.  dethroned,  985 — 
their  procedure  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  Emglish,  987 — circumstances  under 
which  It  met,  and  dangers  to  which 
exposed,  ib.  et  aeg.— effect  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  English  Parliament  00 
them,  ib,  —  the  independence  of 
Scotland  acknowledgea  throoi^ont 
their  proceedings,  390— the  *'  daun  of 
Right,"  ib.  «t  aeg.— the  "Articles  of 
Grievances,"  399— conditions  regarding 
the  presentation  of  these  to  the  King; 
393— the  Commissioners  to  the  King, 
394— his  acceptance  of  the  oath,  and 
message  to  them,  ib.  tt  aag.— subse- 
quent discussions  and  disputes,  99s 
— militaiy  arrangements  of  tiie  Govern- 
ment, 996— defensive  measores  against 
Claverhonse,  997— prayer  for  the  king 
and  queen  entered,  and  deprivations 
of  clergy  for  disobedience,  ib.  a<  aeg.— 
measures  against  their  opponent8^998 
— prooeedin^i  sgainst  Drummond.  cui 
of  Perth,  U>.  et  aeg.— the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  as  President,  and  his  charac- 
ter, 301  et  aeg.— arms  supplied  to  the 
Cameronians,  33X — their  formal  oigani- 
sation  after  adjournment^  338 — contest 
with  the  Crown  as  to  right  of  flree 
debate,  339— proposed  changes  as  to 
the  Lords  of  we  Articles,  ih.— consti- 
tutional differenoes  betweoi  them  and 
the  English,  330— want  of  an  upper 
house,  ib.— continued  struggle  as  to 
the  liords  of  the  Articles.  333— re;Jeo- 
tion  of  their  compromise  by  the  Com- 
missioner, 333 — ^increasing  antagonism 
between  them  and  the  Crown,  i&  — 
organisation  of  the  mj^}oiity  into  a 
club,  334 — postponementof  the  Church 
settiement,  335— threatened  proceed- 
ings against  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  &a, 
ih.  337  —  and  against  the  Dalrym- 
pies,  336  —  new  proposals  as  to  the 
Ijords  of  the  Articles,  ib.— rumourBd 
conspiracy,  ib.  —  struggle  with  the 
Crown  regarding  the  EaH  of  Stair,  338 
— measures  to  enforce  their  views,  339 
—success  of  the  Crown,  ib. — its  ckMe, 
and  results  of  its  labours,  341— meet- 
ing of^  in  1690,  35X— concessions  os 
tiie  part  of  the  Crown,  353— aboliUus 
of  the  Lords  of  tiie  Artides,  353— new 
system  of  Committees,  ib.— want  of 
fixed  precedents  as  shown  in  It,  ib.— 
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Blnor  dlspntM  in  It,  354— changes  in 
representation  of  the  ooimtlea,  355 — 
Act  revearslntr  forfeitaTee,  ti>.— the  in- 
qoiry  into  tne  Massacre  of  Qlencoe, 
409— «ocleflia8tIcal  proceedings,  430— 
steps  toward  8l)olition  of  Prdacy,  431 
—Acts  bearing  against  it,  and  depriva- 
tions of  clergy,  433  et  se^.— formal 
abolition  of  Prelacy,  435— the  debate  as 
to  form  of  Chnrcn  govemmenti  ib., 
not»— discussions  on  the  diurch  ques- 
tion, 406— that  of  1690,  i&.— restoration 
of  the  evicted  clergy,  498  —  adoption 
of  Ube  Confession  of  iraith,  ^ag — ^the 
other  standards,  430— the  Exoommnni- 
cation  Act,  435— the  Patronage  Act  of 
1690^  44a  €t  atg.— Act  for  extrusion  of 
the  nonconforming  Bpisoopalian  clergy, 
461— other  Acts  connected  with  them, 
46a  tt  fsg.— Aet  of  1693  for  the  en- 
oouzsgement  of  trade,  viil.  sa — the 
African  (Darien)  Company's  Act,  lb.-— 
session  of  1698,  58— increasing  aliena- 
tion from  the  Grown  in  that  of  1700, 
i^H-address  to  the  Crown  on  the 
Darien  Company  leftised  reception,  i5. 
—national  address  to  the  Ung,  and  his 
connter>proo]amation,  60-Hipeeches  of 
the  Commissioner  and  Chancellor,  ib. 
—adjourned,  6z— meetii^  in  1700^  63— 
violent  measures  in  opposition,  64— 
of  1709,  motions  regaraing  the  Union, 
65— Bankruptcy  Act  of  1695,  68— the 
parochial  school  system,  7a— meeting 
m  1703,  its  stormy  character.  80— reso- 
lutions regarding  the  African  Com- 
X>any,  8x — its  dissolution,  85— meeting 
of  vie  new  (the  Unl(m),  84 — ceremony 
of  the  "  Riding,"  ib.  et  M9.— distribu- 
tion of  the  members  in  the  house,  86 — 
mode  of  their  procedure  at  this  time, 
87  tt  «9.  —  suspicions  regarding  the 
Kirk  settlement,  89— Toleration  Act,  90 
— tTos,  measures  of  the  Presbyterians 
sgainst  the  Crown,  91 — other  hostile 
acta,  ib.— the  proposed  Act  of  "  Limi- 
tations," oa— Act  of  Settlement  of  the 
Crown  caUed  the  Securities  Act,  ib.— 


stormy  debates  on  it,  9^  €t  aeq.—the 
royal  assent  reftised  to  1^  94— session 
of  X  704.  98— resolute  attitude  toward 


Engbnd.  99— Act  of  Security  again 
passed,  i5.— measure  to  secure  its  re- 
ceiving the  ro3ral  assent,  zoo— meeting 
of  the  Union,  no— parties  in  it,  ixz — 
debate  on  the  royal  message^  ib.— 
appointment  of  Council  of  Ttade,  zxs 
—other  Acts,  ib.,  ZZ3— first  draft  of 
the  Trea^  of  Union,  zz^— debate  on 
appointment  of  commissioners,  zz5— 
address  ibr  repeal  of  certain  clauses  in 
the  English  AoLib.— this  agreed  to, 
zz6— selection  of  commissioners,  zz7 
et  MO.— their  last  meeting  Z37— the 
debates  on  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty, 
149  et  leg.— addressee  against  it,  Z47— 
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miellmiaaiy  discussions,  Z49  — Lord 
Belhaven's  speech,  Z50  etteq. — ^mi^ority 
on  first  division,  Z53— debates  on  tiis 
several  articles,  134  et  ttq,'^  Act  ol 
Security  for  the  Church,  Z65  tt  sag. — 
the  discussion  on  the  Equivalent  sod 
the  abolishment  of  the  African  Com- 
pany, z68— and  on  the  ooinu;e,  xyo— 
on  me  administration  of  justice,  zts— 
and  on  the  number  of  representatives, 
Z73 — ^last  effort  of  the  Opposition,  Z74 
et  seg.— dose  of  the  discussions,  Z77— 
passing  of  the  Act,  Z78— arrangements 
for  election  of  the  representatives  to 
the  United  Parliament  z86-HB3colusion 
of  Peers  and  their  eldest  sons,  ib. — the 
town  and  county  members,  z87^-ths 
fjranchise,  id. — division  of  the  Equivsr 
lent,  z88 — finally  adjourned,  z89i 

ParUamant,  the  English,  tneir  pro- 
cedure contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Scots  as  regards  tiie  Revolution,  vil 
987— effects  of  its  decision  on  Scotland, 
a88— constitutional  differences  between 
it  and  the  Scots,  330— addresses  the 
king  against  the  Darien  scheme^  viiL 
86— grounds  of  their  hostHtty,  ib.,  note 
—proceedings  of  the  Commons  against 
the  English  directors,  a7^its  opening 
on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
her  address  on  the  Union  question.  8z 
—debate  on  the  "Act  or  Securitv," 
zoz— measures  adopted  of  seonnty 
against  Scotland,  103— bill  prepared 
for  the  Union,  and  opposition  in  the 
Commons,  ib.  zat— power  to  appoint 
Commissioners  of  Union,  Z04  —  the 
debates  on  the  Union  Act,  zC^  et  a>4.— 
it  finally  passed,  Z96  —  proceedings 
against  the  Toriea  tn  z7o8,  905— num- 
ber of  representatives  for  Scotland  as 
fixed  by  the  Union,  xoBetmq. 

Parliament,  the  United,  changes  intro- 
duced into  Scotland,  viiL  005  et  mq. — 
position  of  the  Scots  members  in  \X, 
916  et  Mff.— restoration  of  the  "Tola 
Vacance,'^  946— debate  on  Scots  peer- 
ages, 347  —and  on  the  malt-ta^  84S— 
of  Z7Z5,  the  Scots  representatives  in, 
353— measures  of,  against  the  insurreo- 
tion  of  Z7Z5,  963  et  seff.— Act  regarding 
vassahi  who  remained  loyal,  365— pro- 
ceedings of.  regarding  the  Porteons 
Mob,  365 — tne  debates  on  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Z74C  468  -remedial  measures 
after  the  Rebellion  of  X745,  50a  et  sag. 

Parliaments,  triennial,  motion  for,  vil]. 
zz^— and  ibr  annual,  ih. 

Parliament  House,  the,  vL  a8a 

Parliamentary  representation,  dlseossloD 
in  the  Scots  Parliament  on  its  tanis» 
viliz73 

Parma,  the  Duke  of,  oommanleatlons  of 
the  Popish  lords  with,  v.  099. 

Faiodhiai  school  aystem,  its  ettabUab' 
ment  in  Scotland,  viiL  79. 
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fur,  Dr,  on  Janet  YL,  t.  238,  ad  note. 

Fur,  Lord,  l0ttar  from  Sadler  to,  UL  194. 

FMqoier.  iL,  amTiMindor  to  Kngiann, 
It.  3Z& 

Pattoii,aeoo«iiiiof  Anaal)7,IU.  xabootei 

"Fatriotio  party,**  the  acKcaUed,  in 
Sootland,  yUL  4— tta  leader,  Fletcher  cf 
Balton,  5  a<  ai?. 

Patflraoin,  WllUam,  aHkhtTieai  of  oar 
knowledge  of  him,  tuL  i^— his  Urth- 
plaoe,  eharaeter,  and  haUtL  14— oon- 
traated  with  Law,  ft.— lifoln London,  15 
—settlement  of  the  London  orphanage, 
A.— oonnectkm  with  the  foonoation  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  z6>-hiB  Tiewa  on 
^"i^'ng,  and  their  nnpopoJaiity  at  the 
time,  z7  tt  mq. — ^hla  connection  with 
the  A^^vn"  Company  or  Darien  aeheme, 
xo  tt  aw.— a  direotOT  of  the  Bank  of 
ffrg'fFyf.  19  note— hia  plana  for  atari* 

,  ing  theAfrioan  Company  in  London, 
a4-^Ua  connection  with  it^  99— qnea- 
tion  aa  to  whether  he  onuJaed  their 
lytem  of  hook-keeping,  36,  note-^lxes 
on  Oarian  for  coloniaation,  40— gran- 
denr  of  hia  aeheme,  41 — ita  breadth 
and  libenlity  aa  advanced  by  him,  ib. 
— the  queation  aa  to  hia  having  found- 
ed the  Bank  of  SootlandL  67 — award 
to  him  out  of  the  EqoiTawnt,  and  hia 
after-lifl%  ito,  not& 

Patronage,  the  qneation  oi;  after  the  Ro- 
▼olution,  viL  44»— the  Act  of  1690,  ib. 
tt  atq. — ^proTlaion  for  the  porchaae  of, 
444— amall  extent  to  which  thia  waa 
tuEcn  advantage  o^  Hb.  445,  note— Act 
of  Queen  Anne,  the,  viiL  399  «l  aeg. — 
deputation  from  the  Aaaemhly  on, 
X7«7f  385— Act  modifying  it,  aS^Act 
of  Aaaembly  regarding  it,  173a,  40a. 

Patten,  Rev.  Robert,  nia  treadlteiy  in 
xyxj,  viii.  996,  300U 

Fatten,  hia  aoeoont  of  the  hatUe  of 
Pinkie,  iiL  970  at  aag.  poan 

Fanlet,  Sir  Amvaa,  v.  957. 

Fanhnua,  miaalon  of,  L  968L 

Faopeziam,  legialation  xegarding;  vliL 

73* 
Payne,  Neville,  Implicated  in  the  Montr 

Emmery  plot,  and  tortured,  vii.  349 — 
ng  delay  of  hia  trial,  35a 

Paz,  De,  aecret  miaaion  o^i^-  95  ^  *«?• 

Peaaan^,  their  atato  in  Scotland  and 
France,  ii.  355. 

Pedro  de  Ayala,  Don,  hia  account  of 
Scotland  and  the  Bcota  in  the  time  of 
Jamea  lY.,  iii.  448  <<  an. 

Pedro,  Don,  an  Indian  chief  at  Darien, 
vlil.  46  note,  47. 

Peeblea,  Alexander,  v.  337  c(  atg. 

Peela,  Border,  ill  434. 

Peera,  the  number  of  Scota  repreaenta- 
tive,  aa  fixed  by  the  Union,  vii.  x^o— 
and  their  eldeat  aona,  Scota  Act  exclud- 
ing them  from  the  Gommona,  x86— the 
flcota,debate  on,  1711,  947. 


Pamhroka,  the  Bail  ot  flv 

land,  IL  944— fnvaaion  hyMn, 

deCMta  Brace,  947   rtellwt<irt  aiid"r»> 

tone  to  TPrw^aBil,  94^ 
Panda,  Prinee'of  l^enu,  L  ayx. 
Pennant,  aeooont  of  Oowila  Hooas  by. 

V.  333,noteL 
Pennecuik,  Dr,  vllL  547. 
Pennington,  SLr  John,  vL  957. 
Penrith,  tenna  onder  ^lieh  held  by  tta 

Seotoklng,iL  9. 
Penaton'a  tavern,  aeene  of  tiie  mc 

of  the  parilamwitaiy  majcrtty 

William  nL,  viL  334. 
PenUanda,  battle  of  "^  viL  m. 
Percy,  foroea  under,  agaxnat  WaBaM^  flL 

185— defeated  by  Bruee,  949. 
Perey,  Sir  Chariea,  v.  358. 
Percy,  Sir  H.,  at  Ifevil&a  Croaa,  IL  397. 


Percv,  Sir  Heniy  rHot^orl  ii  ^--  _ 
Otterbuin,  361 «  ma.  tarm  paiaoner 
there,  i&y-ix  Homildon  Hul,  376  hia 
revolt,  defeat^  and  death,  ^  af  eifi— 
hia  eon  excnanged  for  the  aon  of 
Albany,  39^ 

Percy,  Sir  jSeniy,  negotlatloiia  betw—i 
him  and  Airan,  iiL  349. 

Percy,  Sir  Ralph, at  Ottertmn,  tt.  360^ 
aeo.-^-taken  priaoner  there,  m, 

Pereya^  the^  Oielr  landa  In  filo&nd,  fl. 
31X. 

Perkin  WarbedL  hIa  appearance  In  Boot- 
land,  iii  43— hia  reoeption  by  Jamea 
lY.,  45  etMg.— expedltSoninhia  fiivmu; 
48— terma  made  with  Jamea  IV.,  A.— 
leavea  Scotland,  5a 

PerMcntiona,  litewton  of  the,  tIL  968 

Perth,  eariy  mention  o^  aa  a  bmi^lL 
88— ancient  bridge  a4  »»o  taken  liy 
Bruce,  956— Bdward  Balid  beaieged  fai, 
3x5— recaptured  by  the  Soot^  995— the 
chm-lSght  at,  360— mnrder  ox  Jamea  I. 
at,  407— outbreak  of  the  Refoimen^  iiL 
35»-~Beiaed  by  the  qneen^egent,  359— 
General  Aaaembly  at,  v.  3x3— exate^ 
ment  during  the  Oowrie  oagedy,  396 
tt  mq. — captured  by  MontroaeL  vL  367 
—captured  by  G3averiumae^  viL  368— 
Epiacopalian  cleigy  in,  after  x6S8,  464 
— atapb  mannfiictorea  d^  X695,  viiL  35 
—Jamea  VIIL  proclaimed  a^  96«— 


occupied  by  Mar  in  X7x«, 
butiona  levied,  977— anival  of  Jamea 
VIIL  at,  3ax— retreat  from  thenoeb  395 
— abortive  triala  at,  after  x7xs,  338— 
the  Pretender  at,  449— oonmbimiooa 
levied  on  it,  444. 

Peterborough  Ckihedrd,  intannot  of 
Queen  Mary  in,  v.  96a 

Pe^ie,  Mr,  on  the  round  tow«%  IL  to% 
nota 

Petroleonia,  Cardinal,  iL  > 

Peukini,  the^  L  187,  note. 

P&hlbauten  or  lak»4w«nii^  of  8wl4 
aerland,  the^  L  89^  9a 
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Pbflabc|L  Ito  Intzodaottflo,  vUL  534* 
Vldlip  ox  F^Biice»  quarrel  at,  witOdward 
h,  IL  163— war  between  them,  and 
treaty  between  him  and  BalloL  164  €t 
«g.— connection  of  Wallace  with,  aoa 
— ^rooe  with  Eiu(Iand,  903— dlacoasion 
as  to  its  eztenaion  io  Scotland,  004— 
Qxgea  on  Bdward  IL  a  trace  with  Scot- 
land, 357— treaty  with  Robert  Bruce, 

FmUp  IL  of  Spain,  polloy  towaida  Eng- 
land, ilL  396— decJarea  Eliatbeth  not 
the  rightftil  heir,  i&.  —  position  o^ 
towanl  France  and  Scotland,  ill.  370 
tt  ma.  —  his  views  regarding  marriage 
of  Don  Carlos  to  Qaeen  Hair,  Iv.  99 
—the  marriage  scheme  broken  ofr, 
94 — negotiations  for  it  renewed,  95 — 
conference  with  Catherine,  ^.—agree- 
ment on  beluUf  of  Maxy,  t.  xoz— his 
preparations  against  England,  aa6— 
probable  efTeot  of  MaxT's  death  on, 
s^a— her  bequest  of  her  crown,  &&, 
ajL— the  Armada,  {6.  d  teg. 

Philip  IIL,  ambassador  of  James  VL  to, 
▼.  «87,  notei 

FhiliphMuli,  battle  of;  yL  376. 

FhllipiML  Queen,  il.  338. 

Flotish  kingdom,  the  capital  of  the,  JL 
«a— Idxtts,  different  ethologies  given 
sor  their  names,  L  Z9x,  note— towers, 
the  soHAlled,  ox  U  $$q. 

Plots,  first  mention  of  them,  L  45— their 
kiii(g(dom,  183— the  controversy  regard- 
ing their  nationality.  Ac,  ib.  et  seg. — 
theories  of  their  origin,  x86— the  at- 
tempts to  fix  this  by  names  of  places, 
18&— small  results  of  the  controversy. 
Z94— attempts  to  solve  it  by  ancient 
remains,  Ac,  i96--derivation  of  the 
name  from  Pm,  197— the  country 
occupied  bv  thein,  900^  378— «ttacks 
on  Strathclyde,  a8o— their  kingdom, 
notices  of  its  history,  361 9t  aeq. — ^thelr 
disappearance  from  history,  383  ti 
mq^  —  traditional  remains  of  them, 
984,  note— their  onion  with  the  Scots, 

PIdbr  bouses,  the  so-called,  L  98  ttmq. — 

apparent  connection  of  the  "  Druidical" 

stones  with  them,  137. 
"  Plots'  Work  Ditch,^  the,  L  91,  984 

note 
Pinkeny,  Robert  de,  IL  X34, 137. 
Pinkerton,  Captain,  one  of  tne  Darlen 

colonists,  seised  by  the  Spaniards,  viiL 

Ptnjcerton,  his  theory  of  the  origin,  &c. 
of  the  Plots,  L  187  €t  teq.  —  alleged 
Qothio  names  from,  189,  note— nls 
literary  dishoneetv,  194,  note 

PinUe,  the  battle  of,  iiiT  ajtttaeq. 

Pitcaim,  Alex.,  the  works  of,  viL  a6& 

Pitoaim,  Dr  Aruhibald,  the  works  of, 

Pitealzn/Kobflgri  |v.  4x7,  v.  xoa 


Piiscottic  aeeoaiat  of  Oochriifcs  the 
fkvonrite  of  James  IIL  by,  UL  as^ote 
—  of  transactions  with  Captain  wood 
after  the  death  of  James  IIL,  3^  note 
—of  the  Michael,  67^-of  the  navvJ  oooip 
bat  between  Wood  and  Bull,  69,  note— 
of  the  vision  to  James  IV.,  74,  not»-« 
and  of  that  at  Edinboxgh  Croaa,  75, 
note— of  Jamea  IV.,  8x— of  the  exeoa* 
tion  of  the  Armstrongs,  144. 

Pitaligo,  Lord,  joins  the  Pretender,  vliL 

PiituTOW,  the  Laird  of,  iv.  4X,  v.  194. 

Pittencric^  the  Laird  of,  v.  334. 

Pius  IL,  his  accoimt  of  Scotland,  UL 

Pius  lY.,  communication  ftom  Maiy  to, 

iv.  65. 
Plague,  ravages,  &c,  of;  1569,  t.  9  and 

note 
Plaid,  the,  in  the  Highlands,  viiL  598. 
Plantations,  removal  of  Covenanters  to 

the,  vil.  377— kidnapping  for  the^  vUL 

530  «(  SCO. 

Plautius,  Aulus,  his  invasion  of  EngJand, 

I.  X 

Plantos,  his  supposed  specimen  of  the 

Punic  tongue,  L  193. 
Fllny,  account  of  Druidism  by,  L  9x1. 
Poiton,  attempt  to  derive  the  riots  from, 

L  x88. 
Poland,  the  Scots  Izl  vL  63  and  note 
Pollock,  the  Laird  oi,  captured  by  daver- 

house,  vil  368. 
Polybius,   his  account  of  the  Roman 

camp,  &c.  i.  73. 
Pons  Aflii,  the  modem  Newcastle,  L  9& 
Pontefract  Castle  the  supposed  murder 

of  Richard  IL  m.  IL  384. 
Pontelands,  taken  by  the  Scots,  IL  36a 
Poor,  ancient  law  regarding  the  suits  oC 

II.  TOb 

Poor-law,  that  of  William  IIL,  vilL  73 

Popery,  its  slight  hold  on  Scotland,  iL  337 
—its  overthrow  there,  389— declaration 
of  the  Second  Confession  against  it,  v 
906  et  sag.— its  secret  adherents,  vi  <X4 
—laws  regarding,  under  William  IIL, 
ViiL  74  elseo. 

Popes,  the,  their  position  and  diploma- 
tic influence  IL  306. 

'*  Popes  of  Edlnbuxgh,"  the  Presbyterian 
seuots  so  called,  v.  3x3. 439— their  fiill, 
and  feeling  on  11^  435, 

Popish  lords,  their  position,  v.  986— pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  them,  a8ft— 
their  connection   with    the  Spanish 
blanks.    991  —  frirther    proceedings 
them,    393  —  dencal    spies 
over  them,  303— meeting  of  the 

ites  regRzding  {hem,  309— renewed 

trouble  to  the  Qiurch  fi?om  tnem,  vi.  X3. 

Popular  songs.  Ac,  the  attempts  to 
spiritualise  them,  iv.  351  it  mq. 

Population,  ratio  0^  m  England  and 
saotland  at  the  Union,  vtU.  t^ 
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Forieoiu  Mob,  the^  tUL  361  tt  se^.— pen- 
altiet  inflicted  on  flM  titj  on  Bcooant 
of  it,  367. 

Porter,  Sndymion,  yL  346.  347,  note. 


Foetal  commnnication,  eflbrte  of  Grom- 

well  to  oiKsniee,  vii,  94. 
PMtnatL  the  diecoseions,  Ac,  on  the 

cue  of  the,  ▼.  4x1  ct  atg. 
Poverty,  preralenoe  of,  in  Scotland,  viiL 

5e& 
Powrie,  WUliam.  one  of  the  mniderere  of 

DamJej,  iv.  187— hij  ezeoation,  357. 
Prayer-book,  the  smaller  Boots,  tL  zaa  ' 
Prehiatorie  period  in  Scotland,  the,  L  80 
—indications  of  the  age  of  man  In  it^  Bx 
fbrtressee,  84— vitxifled  fort^  86— Uke- 
dwellings,  8{^the  Deil's  DyKo,  91— the 
burghs,  or  so-called  Danish  towers,  ib. 
earth-hooses,  98— caves  and  cham- 
bered cairns,  zox—borial  -  cairns  and 
dJspoeal  of  the  dead,  Z04— borial-nms. 


XQS— weapons,  114— trinkets,  xai— the 
-stone,  bronse,  and  iron  agea,  zac— ob- 
jects supposed  to  be  connected  with 


religion,  Z39— stone  circles,  Ac,  133— 
seoiptiirea  stones,  X4<x 

ftelacy,  declaration  of  the  Claim  of  Ris^t 
against,  vii.  aox—abolition  oi;  4*1, 495. 

Presbyterians,  uielr  position  in  1595,  ▼. 
a97— their  persecution  of  Adamson,  <h. 
—their  proceedings  sgidnst  the  Popish 
k>rds,3o»— their  council  in  Edinbuigh, 
lb.  St  «M.— the  English  cooperate  with 
the  Scots,  tL  35X,  3^3  et  seg.— their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Indulgence  of  James 
IL,  TlL  S79— answer  to  his  overtures, 
»8(>— divided  state  of  the,  31s— rela- 
tions  of,  to  the  Episcopalians  after  the 
Revolution  settlement  458  ct  seg. — 
their  predominance  in  ibe  south  of 
Scotland,  460— difTerenoes  of  ininciple 
between  them  and  the  BpisoopaUans, 

Pres^rterlan  Church,  its  forms  of  wor- 
ship, fta,  vL  48. 

Presbyterian  deigy,  controversy  between 
them  and  Cromwell,  vii  88  «( seg.— his 
Ubendiiy  to  them,  3a 

Presbyterian  controversy,  use  made  of 
the  Culdees  in  the^  i.  40s. 

Presbyterianism,  Knox  not  an  avowed 
advocate  for,  v.  79— rise  of  seal  for  it, 
93 .~  declaration  of  the  Assembly  in 

380  in  its  fkvour,  aox — establishment 
the  Kirk  on  its  basis,  004— its  peoul- 
isr  spirit,  90s— formally  established, 
zma,  a77  et  sm.— under  Charles  L,  vL 
Z87  —  re-established  by  Assembly  <tf 
Z638,  930  €t  asg.— confirmed  by  that 
of  1639,  sTa— opposition  of  the  Inde- 
pendents to  it,  387— its  predominance 
in  the  south,  viL  4x9— divided  state  of 
its  adherents,  4aa 

Press,  attempt  of  the  Reformed  Church 
to  establish  a  censorship  of  it,  iv.  331. 

ptciton,  Btmon,  of  Craigmlllar,  v.  58,  6d 


Preston,  the  battle  0^  vL  415  eC  seg. — •» 
rival  of  the  Jecobites  at,  in  Z7i5»  viiL 

S5 — ^their  preparations,  306  tt  §tq. — th(S 
ttie  and  capitulation,  308  ei  seg. — ^re- 

oeption  of  the  Pretender  at,  viiL  466. 
Prestonpans,  the  position  of,  viiL  45a — 

the  battie,  453. 
"Pretender,"  ih^  his  birth,  viL  sSa— 

current  belief  that  he  waa  a  spurious 

child,  983.    See  James. 
Primrose,  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  vL 

175— the  Act  Rescissory  drawn  by  him, 

PringleTsir  John,  viiL  5x9. 

Printing  introduction  m,  ilL  431. 

Privilege,  absence  of  spedal,  iiL  397  el 
mq.paat. 

Privy  Council,   trial  regarding  Land's 
litiugy  before  them,  vi  156— instnio> 
tions  M  them  fhim  Court,  z68— ^thair 
reception  of  the  Supplication,  ib. — 
theirpowerlessness,  169— formatkn  of 
the  fnbles,  Z7x— attempt  to  diasolvB 
these,  ti>. —remove  to  linllthgow.  and 
TOodamatlon,  X75— discussion  wlta  the 
Tables,  ib.— withdrawal  of  the  bishops^ 
and  views  of  the  Isy  members,  177^ 
proclamation  at  Stirling,  178  $t  sag. — 
symptoms  of  vacillation,  190— agree 
to  enforce  subscription  to  the  Cov«> 
nsnt,    a8o  —  created    Ibr    Scotland, 
and  its  powers.  viL  148- Abjuration 
Act,  x^8— Section  Act,  159— Mile  Ae^ 
x6o--the  first  Indulgence,  177— exami- 
nation of  Mitchell  before  tnem,  and 
their  pledge  of  protection  to  him,  soi 
it  seg.— their  measures  in  snswer  to  the 
Declaration  of  the  Cameronians,  a5»— 
the  Abjuration  Oath,  <6.— itsfonetiom^ 
&a,  33Z— its  abolition,  viiL  aza. 

Procolitia,  supposed  modem  name  0^  L 
ao,  note. 

Prohibited  degrees,  questions  of,  daimed 
by  the  Romish  ecclesiastics,  iL  54$ 
et  mq.,  iiL  3x3  et  seg. 

Property,  survey  sod  valuation  ol^  IL 
4O0k 

Prosper  of  Aquitsine^  notice  of  Bishop 
Falladius  in,  L  338. 

Protestantism,  its  progress  in  Scotland, 
UL  040— its  dangers  thron^out  Europe 
in  Z565,  iv.  Z3Z. 

"Protestation  of  the  Earls  of  Huntly 
and  Aigyle^"  Ac.,  account  fhmi  it  or 
the  conference  at  GraismiUar;  iv.  Z78. 

Proteatation,  meaning,  oci,  ol;  in  Scots 
law,  vL  xyo. 

Protesters,  the  party  of  the,  vIL  65 
tt  seg. 

Provincial  coancO  of  1549,  the,  its  efforts 
for  Church  reformation,  iL  336  — of 
Z559,  334. 

Pmme's  '  Hidden  Works,'  &&,  extracts 
from,  vL  Z05  note,  za7,  130^  Z34,  143 
note. 

Psalms,  the  metriesl  versions  of  the.  tv. 
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341,  Tt  308— that  selected  by  the  West- 
nuneter  Aaeembly,  199. 

PBalter,  the,  its  Iniroaiiction,  Iv.  35a. 

PBalterSy  ancient  Irish,  L  x6a 

'*  Pteroton,"  the,  L  6a. 

Ptolemy,  the  notices  of  Bomsn  Soottond 
liij  L  6a 

PaoDla,  Don  Pedro  de,  Spanish  ambas- 
sador to  Scotland,  his  accoont  of  James 
IV.,  iil.  5x— n^otiations,  Slc  ,  regard- 
ing matrimoniaTaUiance,  54. 

Punic  langnsge,  Plautoa's  supposedspecl- 
men  of,  L  193. 

PtiritAns,  the,  their  denunciations  of 
dancing,  iv.  58— adoption  of  Knox's 
Liturcy  by  them,  ^32. 

Pymmids,  analogy  between,  and  Maes- 
howe,  ic,  i.  X04. 

Quadra,  Alvaro  de  la,  iv.  95. 

Quakers,  the^  fiivour  shown  them  by 
James  II.,  and  their  persecution  In 
Scotland,  vii.  370  et  seq. 

Queen  Mary's  Mount,  Carberry,  iv.  34a 

'^Queensfeiry  Paper,"  the,  vii.  334. 

Qneensberry,  the  Duke  of,  implicated  in 
the  Montgomery  plot,  vlL  348— Com- 
missioner in  1700,  vilL  6&-HEidJouma 
Parliament,  6z— and  in  1703,  79— r&> 
Aises  assent  to  the  Security  Act,  04— 
resigns,  96— succeeded  by  Tweedoale, 
99— made  Privy  Seal,  zxo— s^ain  Com- 
inissioner  in  x7o6^  X37 — ability  shown 
bj  him,  X56— tne  Jacobite  plot  of  1708 
communicated  to  him,  901  —  created 
an  Bngliah  Peer,  347. 

Qoeensberxy  Plot>  the,  viU.  94  tt  aig:— its 
Influence  In  England,  97. 

Quooinm  Attachuunenta,  revision  0^  iL 
400. 

"Babbled*  clergy,   the,   their  general 

oharacter,  &&,  vu.  459. 
<*  Babbling  of  the  Curates,"  the»  viL  3x9, 

39U 
BadcUflb,  envoy  to  Scotland,  UL  xa6L 
BaflSLsn  Bolls,  the,  IL  177,  note. 
Bald  of  Buthven,  the,  v.  x86  ct  ssg. 
Baid  of  Stonehive,  the.  vL  3501 
Baleigh,  Sir  Walter,  effort  of  Queen  Anne 

to  save  him,  v.  38|. 
Balph  the  Cofferer,  IL  az7^killed  at  Bos- 

Un,3x8. 
Bamomy,  Sir  John,  IL  38a 
Bamsav,  Sir  Alexander,  captoies  Box- 

buiigb  Castle,  iL  335— nis  murder,  ib. 
Bamsay,  Allan,  hui  works,  viiL  545— 

theatre  estabUshed  by,  551. 
Bamaay,  Allan,  the  painter.  viiL  537. 
Bamsay,  the  author  of  the  lue  of  l^uvnne, 

▼lii-SSS. 
Bamsay.  Cohmel,  sent  to  join  Mackay, 

vlL36> 
Bamsay,  Sir  John,  in  the  Oowrie  Oonsplr- 
•ej,  T.  334— kills  the  Master  of  Bath- 
veD,  O.— and  the  Earl  of  Oowrie.  y^ 


Bamsay.  one  of  the  favourites  of  James 
UL,  ilL  a8— created  Lord  of  BothwelL 
and  his  alleged  treaaon.  3(>-Hiubseauent 
"ptoofk  of  this,  31  ana  note — attainted 
and  forilieited,  37  —plot  for  the  seizure 
of  James  IV.,  3^  acts  sa  spy  to  Henry 
VIL,  47  si  feg.— fiivour  of  James  IV.  to 
him,  49. 

Banald  Olg,  seizure  of  Dunivaig  Castle 
by.  V.  456. 

Bandolph^  nephew  of  Bruce,  at  Bannock- 
bum,  iL  365,  373— Invades  England, 
381— and  again,  390— his  mission  to  the 
Papal  Court,  394  tt  teg. — treaty  with 
France^  396 — sgain  invades  iftngUwri^ 
398— his  regency,  3xa 

Bandolph,  English  ambassador  to  Mary, 
iv.  45--sketch  of  the  queen,  57— notice 
of  Chatelar,  87  —  reports  regarding 
Mary^  xoo— on  the  proposed  marriage 
to  Leicester,,  xoa— hia  account  of  Both- 
well's  trial,  no— urges  intervention, 
XX4-— account  of  his  treatment,  xx6— 
declines  to  recognise  Damley,  x34'^on 
Mary's  supposed  accession  to  the  Oa- 
thollo  league.  X35 — cognisant  of  the  in- 
tended murder  of  Bi^o,  X4a — ^his  ac- 
count of  it,  x^  X5Z,  note — on  the 
estrangement  or  the  queen  from  Dam- 
ley,  X50  —  conversation  with  Queen 
EUiabeUi,  303  — charges  Mary  with 
complicity  in  her  brother's  murder,  v.  19 
and  note-Hittempt  to  mediate  between 
the  parties,  7X — Melvlll^s  opinion  of 
him,  73 — sent  to  Scotland  on  behalf  of 
Morton,  z8x — ^hls  reception  and  return, 
ib. 

Batisbon,  the  Scots  monastery  at,  L  aoa, 
407. 

Battray,  Bishop,  vilL  435. 

Banlet,  emissary  of  Queen  Maxy,  iv.  96^ 
zix 

Bawlinson,  Thos.,  invention  of  the  phila- 
beg  by,  viii.  535. 

Bay,  Alexander,  v.  339. 

Beader,  office  of.  In  the  Scots  Church,  iv. 
344. 

Becords  of  the  Kirk,  the  missing,  pro- 
duced at  the  Assembly  of  1638,  vL  397 
— ^their  after-fiite,  ib..  note. 

Bederech,  Kingof  Strathclyde,  L  338, 379. 

"Bedeswlre,  the  Baid  of  the,  iv.  x«3-— ne- 
gotiations with  England  rfgarnnig  it, 

'54* 
Bee?s  '  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,'  L 

x8o,  note. 
Beeves,  Dr,  account  of  St  Maelrubha  by, 

L  363,  note— on  the  Culdees,  394,  398, 

4x5,  notes. 
Beformation,  the,  eircumstanoes  which 

reguhited  it  hi  SeotUnd,  iiL  998— the 

previous  state  of  the  Church,  pofttttg. 

—its  silent  progress,  338— us  fiMmai 

establishment,  38X 
Beformed  Pnabyuvian  Church,  the,  yUL 

a4i- 
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BMrita,  thtir  aUflgwi  k<emoTal  Ij  Bdwud 
L,  VL  171— bow  8aT«d  during  the  Pio- 

t6OtOfM0,  TtL  149. 

"  R^gBUties"  in  Bootlnd,  th6,  TilL  316 

R<Sgalicr>  biUKba  oC  ii.  85. 

RegeDBDiu&  ue  Soots  monastery  hi,  i. 

ao3,  407. 
Regents  of  the  nnlversities,  iiL  40& 
Begi&m  MsJestatem,  the,  its  history,  Ac, 

il  58  e(  sigL— revision  of  it,  40a 
Begististion,  system  o£  Cromwell's  at- 
tempt to  introduce,  vil  6a. 
Resnar  Lodlnoo,  L  32a. 
Reid.  Adam,  of  BaxsUmming;  IiL  43, 

not& 
Bdd,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  his  death  in 

France,  iiL  aoz. 
Beld,  Major,  sorrendar  of  the  Bass  to, 

viL  4x7. 
"Belegation,"  the  Freneh  system  oi;  t. 

9x4. 
Relief  Chnrch,  the,  its  fonnation,  viiL 

Religion,  saoJent  remains  sappoeed  to  be 

connected  with,  L  X39— uie  early,  of 

Scotland,  909. 
Religious  honses  destroyed  by  Hertfiud, 

iii  947. 
Remonstrants,   par^  called.  Til.  38— 

their  views,  &e.,  after  the  Restoration, 

X96. 

Renwiok,  execution  of,  viL  978. 
Rei^esentatives,  number  oil  for  Scot- 
land, as  siranged  by  the  union,  vUL 

X98. 

Rescissonr  Act  of  z66x.  the,  viL  143. 

Reseby,  John,  martyrdom  of,  iL  3^ 

ResolutioneTS,  party  called,  viL  35,  65  et 
$eq. 

Eievenae,  coUeoting;  nnder  Cromwell,  viL 
58. 

Revival,  account  of  a,  v.  300— 4he  Cam« 
bualang,  viiL  ^13. 

Revocation  of  Eaict  of  Nantes,  its  elftot^ 
ViL  968. 

Revolution  of  x688,  settlement  of  the 
English  crown  on  William  and  Mary, 
viL  984— formal  dethronement  of  James 
VIL  by  the  Soots  Convention,  985  ei 
•eg.  —  acceptance  of  the  crown  by 
William  III,  99<— its  diiferent  char- 
acter in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
300— ecclesiastical  settlement  of  the, 

4x9- 
Reynolds,  Bishop,  at  the  Hampton  Court 

oonlbrence,  t.  497, 498. 
Richard  C(Bur-de-uon  renounces  the 

feudal  superiority,  iL  9,  3. 
Richard  IL  invades  Scotland,  it  353— 

hia  difflonltiea,  and  invasion  \ij  the 

Soots,   3S7   it   Mg.  —  snppositutoas, 

389. 
Richard  IIL,  his  accession,  L  99. 
Biohaid  of  Cirencester,  the  Itinemy  ot, 

L  14,  6ok  6t,  not& 


«i 


Richard  of  Heodiam,  the  Ghranloto  ef . 

BicheUeu,  negotiations  of  tlie  CoveBOU 

ers  with,  vi  988,  989,  notei 
Riddell,  John,  his  questions  about  fbm 

le^^timacy  of  the  noose  of  Steward  iL 

346,  note. 

fiding  "  of  the  Parliament,  1703,  viiL  84 

ttmg. 

Rievanlx  Ghroniole,  the^  iiL  4x9. 
Bigg,  William,  the  ease  o(  vi  58. 
Ripon,  the  Soots  oommissionecs  at,  vL 

309— Uie  conferenoea  and  treaty,  3x0  el 

Rishangei^s  Chronicle^  iL  155,  note^  IiL 

4X9. 

Rlssio^  David,  his  first  appeaxano^  fr. 
zxz — Queen  Mary'a  ooofldenoe  in  nim, 
i5.— forwards  the  maniase  with  Dare- 
ley,  xx^conspiracy  against  him,  xjo 
—the  band  for  his  murder,  x^x— 4i8 
execution,  X45  et  aeg.— not  shun  in  the 
queen's  presence,  xsx,  note— his  re- 
interment in  Holyrood,  X58. 

Rizsio,  Joseph,  succeeds  hia  brother,  iv. 
x58---dettounoed  as  one  of  Dareley's 
murderers,  X96— leavea  the  oountry, 
X99— the  queen's  "State'  signed  by 

Roads.  Roman,  L  75 — eax^,  IL  109— 
Hignland,    constructed    by   G 
Wsde,  ViiL  369  e<  sag. 

Robert  L^  see  Bruoei 

Robert  IL,  sdjnstment  of  the 
iL  34s-^iis  sovereignty  not  acknow- 
ledged by  England,  348— league  with 
France,  m.— truce  wiUi  Kngland,  349 
—hostilities  on  the  Borden,  Ul— In- 
vasion of  England,  356  «t  asj.  — his 
death,  369  — the  question  as  io  the 
l«ltimacy  of  his  children  I7  EliAbeth 
Mure,_345  tittq. 

Robert  ml,  his  aooession,  IL  369-4be 
dan-flght  at  Perth,  {&— his  ehaxMter, 
and  state  of  the  oountry,  379— hostili- 
ties with  England,  375  sf  sag. — his 
death,  384. 

Robert,  Commendator  of  Holyrood,  tv. 
9x3. 

Rob^  Duke  of  Normandy,  L  377. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Northnmbexland,  L  38a 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  L  43a 

Robert,  Prince,  son  of  James  YL,  t. 

Robert,  Prior  of  Scone,  L  49% 

RoberL  Steward  of  Scotlandi,  IL  393   9X 

Nevillers  Cross,  sea-Ms  dissatisfkettoB 

with  the  seoond  manrisge  of  David  IL, 

338— his  aeoeosion  aa  Robert  IL,  34^ 
Robertson,  his  **Bcho]astloOffloesin&s 

Scottish  Church,*'  L  399,  nota 
Robertson,  on  the  name  Ffets,  L  100^ 

note. 
Robertson  of  Btiowan,  oonnsBted  witk 

the  Queensbcny  Plot^  vliL  fs— In  >7tS 

■85— the  WQds  ot  547> 
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RobertaoB,  the  laaooUta  of  WUaon,  iVL 


350— his  eieape,  36a 

Boom  Hood,  origin,  A&,  of  tho  BngUih 
l^endB  rngmtimg;  ii.  75— riot  at  pa- 
geant c^  !▼.  97. 

Bob  Boj,  In  X715,  Tlii  •73,  «8z— «i[pe- 
dition  against  nlm,  989  €t  9tq.  —  at 
Sheriflhrair,  3xo->the  career  of,  506. 

BM»r  of  HoTeoes,  L  447,  noie  — hia 
Cnronicle,  liL  4x9. 

Rogen»  a  &Toailte  of  Jamee  IIL,  ttL  94 
— «z6eated,  97. 

Bolf  the  Oaiuper,  L  398. 

Bollo,  Lord,  m  17x5,  tIIL  95a 

Bollo,  Bir  William.  yL  366. 

Boman  Church,  tne  early  Irlah  CSmrch 
Independent  of  it,  L  94X— dispntea  be- 
tween it  and  the  Oolmnhitea,  967  <(  aea. 
— orpaniaation,  Ac,  of  the  monastio 
ordera  by  it  394  «<  am.  —early  relations 
of  that  of  Scotland  to  it,  305  a ( sag.— 
the  Coldeea  Independent  or  it,  a97~lta 
stmggles  against  secularising  Chnrch 
property,  400— devotion  of  Queen  Kaiy 
to  It,  iv.  4X9— In  Scotland  after  17x5, 
TiiL  497  et  uq. 

Boman  conquest,  Iti  Influence  iHth  re- 
gard to  the  Norsemen  L  30a 

Boman  domination  in  ScotuuDd,  remaina 
oflt,L48e<i«g: 

Boman  Empire,  aa  rorived  by  Charle* 
magne,  i.  ss^—connection  of  the  vital- 
ity of  the  I^pal  C!hurch  with  it,  vL  9; 

Boman  law,  comparison  between  it  and 
the  old  Soota  laws,  il  71. 

Boman  remaina,  glass  vessels,  L  57— 
cooking  ntensUsy  ift.— brooches  and 
rings,  58-HDoin8,  {&— geography,  60  §t 

Boman  ahleld,  thiL  L  191. 

Boman  wall,  the,  L  ax  e(  an 

Boman  writera,  scantineaa  of  their  notices 
aa  to  the  Picta,  Ac,  L  X99— use  made 
of  theee,  X03. 

Bomanised  Kitons,  their  charactCT,  L 
43— Attempt  to  trace  their  history,  168 
tt  aeg.— meagreneaa  of  materials,  X79— 
their  history  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  imperial  troops,  179  e(  laff.— action 
of  the  Saxon  conqoeata  on  them,  x8z 
staef. 

Bomanism,  declaration  of  the  Test  Act 
against,  vii  949— approaches  of  Jamea 
vll.  to  reatoration  0^  968. 

Bomaniata.  reaction  among  them  on 
Queen  Mary'a  marriafle,  iv.  x  14— their 
poeltion  under  James  Vl.,  vL  9-~'eau8es 
of  their  continued  vitality,  4— their  de- 
votimial  booka,  4^new  atyle  of  theae, 
and  their  authors,  5  et  aeg.— new  con- 
troveiaialista,  8— the  case  of  Ogilvie 
the  Jesuit,  and  hia  execution,  o  tt  aig.— 
flBi!ommunication  of  Hontly,  sol,  13  at 
SM.— appeal  of  Jamea  VIL  on  their  oe- 
hiui;  vtC  96HhiU  fta  tbiir  ftvoor  ze- 
Joeted,fl65. 


Bomana,  the,  their  tolennoe  toward  other 
Idolatries,  i.  9x6— Christianity  tateo- 
duced  by  them.  934. 

Bome,  the  invaaion  of  Great  Britain  by, 
L  z  at  aeg.— her  system  of  oigaxdaatkni, 
354— change  which  ensued  on  her  flill, 
355— aupFoaed  pilgrimage  of  Macbeth 
t^  346-4he  munielpaUtiea,  II.  84  «f 
mq. 

BomuluB,  traditional  Bishop  of  the  IalaB» 

Bos,  £tobert  de,  IL  Z07,  nota 

BoscL  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Bdlnbmj^ 

Rose,  Hugh,  deftaoe  of  Kllravooh  In  Z715 

by,  vilL  3X9. 
Boeeubeig,  Peter  van,  ill.  t6o  and  nota 
Boslin,  the  battle  o(  IL  9x7. 
Boas,  Alexander,  vL  935,  vii  80k 
Boaa,  Buphemia,  queen  of  Bobert  IL,  il. 

345* 
Roes,  the  Blahop  of  (under  James  VL), 

his  diflScultiea,  v.  454. 
Boaa,  the  Earl  ot  bond  between  him  and 

Douglas,  iL  499, 496— invades  the  weat, 

Boss,  the  Bari  of;  brother  of  James  lY., 

Boss,  Lord,  Joins  Queen  Maxy  after  her 
escape^  Iv.  367,  377,  nota 

Boss,  Lord.  S»(dcston  examined  befine, 
viL  938— implicated  in  the  Montgomery 
Plot,  34A-- rstirea  to  Bngland,  34c'- 
examinauon  by  Queen  luxy,  346— nia 
after-life,  35Z. 

Boaa,  biahoprio  of,  L  4^. 

Boss,  the  euldom  of,  claimed  by  Donald 
of  the  lalea,  11.  399— foifUted  to  the 
Crown,  iU.  X4. 

Boas,  strength  of  the  Covenanters  In,  vL 
905. 

Boeavthe,  the  Laird  ot  Iv.  937. 

BothDuiT,  Junction  of  the  Soota  and 
Bngliah  rebela  in  17x5  al  viiL  995. 

Bothea,  Lord,  hia  death,  iU.  99Z. 

Bothes,  Lord,  Joins  U>e  eomUnation 
against  the  queen,  Iv.  X93— Jolna  her 
after  her  eacape^  367,  377,  nota 

Bothes,  Lord,  his  connection  with  the 
Supplication  of  X633,  vL  94— his  estl- 
maie  of  Huntl/s  power,  9i<— one  of 
the  eommissioneiB  u)  treat  for  peace, 
Q&f  —  K  party  to  the  dealings  with 
Fnnoe,  988— succeeds  Middleton.  vlL 
x68— coreated  a  duke,  179— aida  Mon- 
mouth'a  marriage,  X85— a  wltneaa  on 
Mitchell'a  triaL  909,  903. 

Rothee,  the  Sari  of,  vil£  zo»-«  leader 
of  the  Squadrone,  xxx. 

Botheeay,  the  Duke  ot  IL  47a-' ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
374—defenee  of  Edinbui]^  against  the 
Ensllah,  377— married  to  the  dan^tar 
of  uouglaa,  A.->hia  death,  and 
elona  oonneetedwttli  It|  380. 

BoDbay.  M.da.llL9a& 
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Bough  Castle,  Roman  fort  at,  L  34,  35. 

BooDd  towen  of  Ireland,  the,  u.  xoa  e( 
atg. 

Rons,  Franda,  hla  Psalter,  vL  40a 

Bow,  John,  sermon  before  Parliament, 
T.  39— on  the  trial  of  Balmerinoch,  vi. 
98. 

Bowl,  John,  a  prieeiL  ill.  322. 

Roxbmgh.  one  of  tne  Four  Boivhs,  U. 
90— its  disappearance,  m— Casue,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Enghsn,  L  448— Its 
ruins,  U.  xQx— taken  by  Brace,  256 — 
recaptured  by  the  Scots,  325— retaken 

S'  the  English,  330— town,  taken  by 
e  Soots,  386— CSistle,  si^e  ot,  434— 
death  of  James  II.  before,  435— its 
capture  and  destruction,  io. — Abbey, 
destroyed  by  HertAnrd,  iil  248. 

Roxbuiwi,  the  Earl  o^  during  the  Lit- 
urgy tiunults,  vL  X53— a  member  of 
the  Privy  Oouncil,  177. 

Bo^burg^,  the  Earl  oi;  viiL  xoo— « leader 
of  the  Squadrone,  xxx,  346^ 

Bot,  General,  on  the  battle  of  the  Mons 
GiampiuB,  i.  x3— on  the  wall  of  Anto- 
nine,  34— on  the  Roman  camps,  70,  73 
—his  account  of  the  Gaterthun,  84. 

Boy  Stewart,  Colonel,  In  1745,  vlii.  476— 
at  Culloden,  49a 

Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland,  the,  vilL  5x4. 

Boyal  Burghs,  the,  ii  84— the  Conven- 
uon  ot  9x. 

Boyal  Guard,  efforts  to  establish,  ▼.  284. 

Boyal  prerogative  measures  of  Parlia- 
ments to  check  it,  iL  341. 

B^al  progresses,  their  origin,  Ac,  in 
England,  v.  36X. 

Buddlman  the  grammarian,  viiL  553. 

Bodolphi,  Lesue's  intrigue  with,  v.  X03 

Bule,  Rev.  Gilbert,  in  the  Assembly  of 

X690,  viL  438— the  works  ot,  466. 
BuUion  Greeo,  battle  of,  vlL  172  et  »eq. 
Runic  inscriptions  on  standing  stones^  L 
X40,  not»— the  literature  connected  with 

BuperL  Pnnce,  ▼.  390— «t  Marston  Moor, 
yn.  ^j€t  seg.— named  Viceroy  of  Scot- 
land, 365. 

Buasel,  James,  one  of  Sharp's  murderers, 
vii  2x4,  2x8— his  after-life.  22x. 

Russell,  Lord,  killed  in  a  Border  fight, 

RusseU,  Lord  Ftands,  captured  at  the 

Raid  of  the  Redeswiro,  v.  X53. 
Russia,  power  of  the  municipalities  in, 

ii.84. 

Rutchester,  the  Roman  YIndobana,  L  ao, 
nota, 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  vil  78— commission- 
er to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  vL 
38X— his  death,  vii.  X55. 

Bvthetglen,  Glasgow  once  subject  to,  ii 
9A>-taken  byBiuee^  256yproelamation 
of  the  OoTenanteis  at,  vii  222. 

Buthysn,  Lord,  hla  iaatroctions  regard- 


ing the  Cathedral  of  Dnnkeld,  iii  3<4. 
note— on  the  band  agidnst  Bmio,  Jtr. 
X4X — and  on  that  for  bringing  back  tne 
exiled  lords,  X43 — at  the  murder  of 
Bizzio,  x45etaeg. — his  conduct  toward 
the  queen,  147  «t  sea.— acoount  of  flie 
queen's  meeting  with  the  banished 
lords,  153— his  charges  against  Dam- 
ley*  X54— outlawed  finr  Bimo's  muider, 

Buuiven,  Lord,  conference  with  Bowes, 
V.  X85— seizure  of  the  king  (the  Baid  of 
Ruthven),  x86— manifbsto,  ib.— Act  of 
indemni^,  x88 — negotiatioDS  ngsrd- 
tng  the  casket  letters,  x  <)8— overttuow 
of  nis  party,  200.    See  also  Gowria. 

Ruthven,  Alexander  (the  Master  ci  Gow- 
rie),  hia  share  in  tne  Gowrie  Coospir- 
wcj,  Y.  3x6  et  Mq.  poML— his  death,  jsx, 
324. 

Ruthven,  Margaret,  sister  of  the  Bad  of 
Gowrie,  and  mother  of  Montrosi^  v. 

Ruthven  ftmUy,  their  power  and  popu- 
larity, and  suspicions  regudlng  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  t.  3^6  cf  mq.  (am 
Gowrie) — resentment  of  James  VL 
ai^instthem,  344. 

Ruuiven  lord%  the,  their  diJBcoltliw,  v. 
X90— renewed  attempt^  and  their  ffi^t^ 
2x4. 

Ruthven  Barrack,  old  fbrt^  iL  xox. 

Ruthven  CasUe,  surrender  ot,  to  daww 
house,  vil  369. 

Ruthvens,  restored  to  their  eitatei,  v. 

BuuweQ,  the  sculptured  onMa  at»  L 

X52. 
Butland,  the  Earl  o^  liL  15a. 
Bycaut,  Sir  Paul,  opposes  the  Darfen 

Companyat Hamburg,  viiL  37,  3& 
Byehouse  Plot,  the,  viL  245. 
Bynd,  W.,  v.  334. 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  instractions  Ul  r»- 
gardiog  meeting  with  James  V.,  iiL  162 
and  note— ambassador  to  SootlaBd,  X73 
—his  character  of  Arran,  x8o  sent  to 
watch  the  ''assured  lords/*  x9x — on 
the  feeling  against  England,  193  d  jsg. 
—report  r^uviing  Anan,  X94  «t  seg. — 
his  efforts  with  the  queen-mother,  x^ 
— ^hia  account  of  the  queen,  198— his 
difficulties  with  r^ard  to  Beaion,  200 
—  conference  with  Glencaini,  eox  — 
efforts  at  a  compromise^  20a  treaties 
adjusted,  ib.  —  offer  regarding  Queen 
Mary's  household,  2ot,  noto— ] 
the  treaties  confirmed  206  and  the 
union  of  Arran  and  Beaton,  ib.— on  Qua 
conduct  of  the  "  assured  lords**  ^09 
his  communications  regarding  thsniv 
2x  x— his  report  of  the  deliberHaons  ob 
the  treatios,  220  sf  ssg.— his  mpopola- 
rity  and  danger,  223  «t  aeg.— 4akei 
toga  In  TantaliOD,  224— recalled. 
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^raports  of  Protestant  tumults,  350—        a88~-attenipts  to  derive  the  Cnldees 

the  plot  against  Beaton  conununicated        firom,  393,  ^z  and  notes— the  position 

to  um,  359— conversation  with  James        of  bishops  in  his  Church,  403— monas 

y.  cm  the  Charch,  308— report  on  the        tery  dedicated  to  him,  435. 

Beformed  riot  at  JPerth,  353,  note—  St  Gormao,  L  359,  36a 

emiasaiy  to  the  Lords  of  the  Oongregar  St  Cuthbert,  L  375. 

tion,  36«— hii  abstract  of  the  casket  St  Donnan,  martyrdom  0^  L  S58. 

letters,  iy.  364  and  note—*  member  of  St  Egbert,  L  37s 

the  commission  on  Mary,  4x4— on  the  St  Fmdchaiu  L  351. 

dangers  connected  with  Marr's  case,  St  Flnnian,  i  347,  37a 

4c6— visit  to  Leslie,  v.  203— mission  to  St  Oall,  the  Soots  monastery  at^  L  z6z  il 

Mary  regarding  Norfolk's  plot,  Z07.  «m.,  407. 

Saemond,  compiler  of  the  Elddas,  L  333,  St  Geoige,  the  CSievalier,  his  birth,  &&» 

note.  viL  383.    See  Pretender. 

Saetare^  the  Norse  deity,  L  333.  St  Qermain,  L  z8z. 

Sagas,  Ssemond's  eolfection  of  the,  L  St  Giles,  Edinburgh,  iii  433,  note. 

S33,  notei  St  Jerome,  notices  of  the  soots  by,  L  ao^ 

St  Adamnan,  his  life  of  St  Golmnba,  i.  St  John  of  Beverley,  ii  3x3. 


•35,  S38  note.  35Z,  355,  iii.  4ZZ— notices  St  John,  one  of  the  Union  commissionen, 

ofthe  Pictisn  langnage  by,  L  z86— his        x6^,  viL  53. 

eflbrts  to  introdnce  the  Boman  observ-  St  Kannechan,  L  350. 

ance  of  Easter,  ftc.,  373— on  the  battle  St  Kentigem,  or  St  Hungo,  L  szS,  335, 

of  Magh  Bath,  393.  353,  379. 

Bt  Aidan,  his  misuon  fh>m  lona  to  Nor-  St  KhdL  imprisonment  of  Lady  Grange 

thmnbna,  L  369  «(  atq..  307.  in,  viiL  394. 

8t  Albans,  the  Great  Boll  m,  ii.  zsz,  note  St  Lolan,  legend  of,  iiL  339. 

— OuonicIOL  iiL  4Z3.  St  Lupns,  L  z8z. 

8t  Andrews,  first  trace  of  an  archbishop  St  MacharL  Aberdeen,  despoiled,  iv.  354. 

ol^  L  396— final  struggle  between  the  StMaelrabiusorMaelrabha,i.  a6attmq., 

Coldees  and  Bomsnists  in,  4Z5.  note—       380. 

jbrmation  of  bishopric,  43o-^isputes  St  Maigaret.  see  Hargaret 

regarding  iL  ib.  it  mq.  —  the  bishop,  St  Maruns  m  the  Fields,  the  church  0^ 

anointing  or  David  Bruce  by,  IL  309—       vliL  543. 

flwndation  of  university,  394,  iiL  403  St  Mungo,  see  St  Kentigem. 

—made  sn  arohbiahopric,  z6  —  ikte,  St  Natnaian  and  Nectim,  legend  o^  UL 

&&,  ofthe  first  archbishop,  zt— stmg-       3W. 

tO»  for  see^  90— the  castle  neld  by  Bea-  St  Nlnian,  Bede's  account  o^  L  43,  336— 

ton,  zzz— asaassination  of  Beaton  in  it,       the  church  of,  68. 

a6a    its  capture,  364  at  teg.— its  do.  St  Oran's  Chapel  at  lona,  i.  348. 

straotion,  365— monasteries,  &o.,  do>  St  Palladius,  L  839«(«e9. 

stroyed,  367— cathedral,  its  architeo-  St  Patrick,  his  history,  L  68,  404— a 

ture,  430— execution  of  Chatelar  at,  iv.        native    of   Scotland,    394  —  buhops 

88— John  Douglas,  archbishop.  V.  75—        consecrated  by,  353— abstraction  of 

nnivendlnr,  Knox's  Jodousy  of  it,  78—       relics  by,  408,  note. 

the  archbishop  taken  prisoner  at  No-  St  Begulus.  the  tower  of,  ii.  Z04. 

ville's  Ctos^  iL  339- archbishop  oi;  St  Bonan,  L  37a 

Laud's  dictation  to,  vL  zoa  St  Serf;  i.  335,  340— monastery  of,  it.  364 

St  Baldred,  the  legend  oi;  iiL  3«x  St  Teman,  L34a 

St  Bartholomew,  the  Massacre  ol;  planned  St  Thomas-a-Becket,  the  Abb«y  of  Ar- 

at  Bayonne.  iv.  Z34— its  effects,  v.  90,        breath  dedicated  to,  iL  & 

Z09  it  sig.— its  effect  on  the  Beformsr  St  Wilirid,  L  s/z. 

tion  in  Scotland,  93,  Z48— and  on  the  Saints,  the  early  British,  L  Z79— the  ear- 
aeen's  par^,  94.  lier  and  later  lives,  365  tt  ae^.— legends 


BtBridget^  influence  oi;  L  343.  of  the,  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  iiL 

Bt  Oolnmbft,  notices  of  the  iHcts  in  con-  339. 

noction  with,  L  z86— notices  of  Magi  in  Samts'  days,  the,  in  Laud's  Service-book, 

lives  of;  sz8  $t  mq.  —his  visit  to  St  tL  z43. 

Kentlgern,  3^«— his  life  end  work,  346  Salique  law,  the,  L  4^ 

il  SML— constitution  and  government  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of,  L  334. 

the  Chnich,  350— story  of  Black  Aidan,  SaUsbory,  Lord,  charges  against  him,  v 

a— his  Independence  of  Bome,  353 —  308. 

visit  to  it,  353.  note— monastic  lifb  Salisbury,  commission  at»  IL  47. 

under  him,  353— his  snocessora,  sm—  Sallowey,  Mi^or.  viL  5a. 

s  I^of  him,  i6.---his  reOcs  Baltmaken,  serfdom  of  the^  Till  ja^x 

ay4,noC(» 


removed  ttom  Ions,  976— bis  missioin    «titri?*ir.  Lord,  vliL  zoa 
to  King  Brad,  s8z— Aidan  anointed  bf,     *  Samson's  Biddls,'  m 
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mrtholosy,  Its  Introdno- 
Bouand,  Li 


flawdimairiMiB  or  OlasdtM,  the,  tUL  4x7. 
Smdilandt,  Sir  James,  v.  a8x 
Bandflandi  of  Csllander,  slaogliterBd  by 

Dooglaa^  U.  433. 
** Banff  Schale8,''the earlj,  It.  353. 
Saaqonar,  Lord,  iv.  377,  note. 
Sanquhar,  flight  of  Mary  to,  iv.  375— De- 
claration, leagae  entered  into  by  the 

slgnen  of  it,  vlL  234,  936W 
flannnharfaTis,  see  Oamaroniant. 
Bardica,  Coonell  of,  L  4a. 
Sarom  mviaxy,  the,  vL  4. 
Banohie  Bom,  the  battle  oi;  111.  33. 
Savflle,  Sir  Geoise,  v.  a&x 
Saville,  Lord,  doooment  forged  by  Mm, 

rL  agfietmq. 
Saws,  ancient  flint,  L  zz6w 
Base,  Marshal,  force  far  invading  Britain 

under,  viiL  431. 
Saxon  GhronicTe,  the,  on  the  Nonnan 

castles  and  cmeltieB,  L  43»-~on  the 

forest  laws,  433. 
Saxons,  mentioned  by  Ammlaniu,  L  45, 

46  — their  establishment  in  Britain, 

x8z— part  of  Scotland  held  by  them, 

878 — straggles  between  them  and  the 

Acts,  sSz— their  condition,  43a. 
Soalacronlca,  the,  lit  4x9. 
SoandinaTia  and  the  scolptored  stones, 

1 1<6. 
Scandlnayian 

tlon  Into  Scothmd,  L  mm  U  se^.— at* 

tempts  to  derive  it  from  Eastsm  sonr- 

oes.  asx. 
Soanainavlans,  attempts  to  connect  the 

Dmidical  stones  with  the,  I  X37  tt 

mq. 
Schiem,  Professor,  his  woik  on  Both- 

well's  reddenoe  in  Dennuuk,  It.  47^ 

note. 
BehivBs,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  ill. 

Stmolars,  Scots,  abroad.  111.  408  ~  the 

early,  409. 
Schools,  early  establishment  of^  iiL  399. 
Science  in  Soothmd  from  the  Befonnsp 

tlon,  Tii.  07. 
Soolochs,  tlie,  among  the   Coldees,  i. 

399* 

Scone,  coronation  of  Malcolm  Oanmore 
at,  i.  350— of  Alexander  III.,  iL  si- 
lts eariy  importance,  59— assembly  of 
nobles,  &c,  at,  8z — coronation  of  Ba- 
llol  at,  x«S-~removal  of  the  Stone  of 
Destiny  from,  173  —  coronation  of 
Bruce,  a4x«-of  David  Brace,  309-of 
Robert  IL,  343— of  James  L,  397— of 
Charles  II.,  vi£  3a. 

Soot,  gradual  changes  hi  use  of  the  name, 
ii.  51. 

Scotia,  originally  refers  to  IreLmd,  L  aox. 

Sootichromcon,  the,  its  account  of  BraocTs 
appearance  before  Edward,  it  xa3,  note 
--4ts  anthonhip,  Aa,  lit  4x4. 

Scoto-Irish,  the.  In  the  west,  L  078. 

Booto-Iriah  Cainxeh,  the  early  alq^tes 


between  ft  sad  the  Boman,  L  067  c( 
fsg.— Dr  Ebrsid's  piotnn  of  it^  404, 
note. 

Sooto-Itlah  reUgioos  hooaes  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the,  L  407. 

Soots,  the,  first  noticed,  L  45,  mf— thsir 
origin,  aox  tima,  the  name,  am— tiiflir 
first  settlements,  905— their  kingdom, 
•86— nnion  vrith  the  Plots,  aqi^— the 
Lowland,  their  character,  a&,  u.  189 
— -hoDonrs  aeooided  in  Franoey  IiL  87— 
their  inexperience  in  afetaeidng  Itoctns- 
•es,  v.  laa— In  England  under  James 
VL,  396  c(  sag.— proclamation  against 
them,  400- numbers  in  the  aemos  of 
Oustavtts,  vL  9x8. 

Scots  Acts,  the.  it  96,  note,  iiL  99   4am 
pering  with  tnem,  IL  37^,  notSL 

Scots  auxiliaries,  tho^  In  Jnanoe,  IL  jpL 

Scots  oathedrals,  fto.,  the,  L  4x8. 

Scots  Chursh,  superiority  over  ItckfaBed 
by  the  Bn^ilish,  IL  3,  ct  eig. 

Scots  Guard,  the.  in  Fxanoe,  IL  wB,  Iv. 
93— during  the  Maasacrs  of  St  &itho> 
lomew,  V.  9Z. 

Soots  language,  the  old,  IiL  491  st  ssg.— 
its  development,  vUL  543  «t  ssg. 

Scots  monastery  at  Begwnsbnift  flMi, 
L  90S,  407. 

Scots  Water,  the  Forth  so  oaDed,  fl.  51. 

Scott  of  Buocleudi,  IiL  X38. 

Soott,  Sir  W.,  his  account  of  ths  lovels 
at  Kenilworth,  v.  36^. 

Scotts,  the,  rise  of  theu:  power,  IiL  146. 

SoooipiU,  Bishop,  vIL  466. 

Boimgeur,  Alexander  de,  govenuv  of 
Dundee,  IL  tgj. 

Scrogie,  Alexander,  vL  934. 

Serope,  Lord,  his  dilBeaitiee  rngardtng 


Mary,  iv.  jSx— she  is  removed  to  his 
eastle  at  Bolton,  393— invades  8ooi- 
Isnd,  V.  94. 

Boulptnre,  Koman,  In  Scotland,  L  51— 
want  ot  before  the  Reformation,  UL  436 

Sculptured  stones,  the,  L  140  tt  mq: 

Beafleld,  Lord,  Oommlasioner  in  1698, 
viiL  58— his  difllcnlties,  59— becomes 
Lord  CSiancellor  in  X703,  79— alleged 
saying  of;  on  signing  the  Articles  of 
Union,  X77,  note. 

Seaforth,  Lord,  vL  370— messnres  sgatnsL 
X714,  vUL  959— in  17x5,  a59— wounded  at 
Qlenshlel,  but  escapes,  349— forMted, 

34B. 

Seoession,  the  First,  from  the  Klric,  vUL 
409  €t  seg.— works  on  it,  ^3,  note. — 
constitution  into  a  Chiutui,  ^08— the 
Extra-judicial  testimony,  <ft.— the  Jndl- 
cial,  409  — final  severance  fhmi  the 
Kirk,  4tx  —  aceeeslons  after  the  Act 
regarding  the  Porteous  Mol^  4x9— 4heir 
reception  of  Whitfield,  4x3— denvMlap 
tion  of  the  "  Cambuslang  wai^''424— 
Its  subsequent  history,  4xsstsafL 

Second  Book  of  Discipline,  tfae^  t. 
«l  sig.— It  r^{eofeed  ^  PuilaBMBt. 
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SeeoBd  OonftMloii,  the,  t.  aofi. 
Beeret  or  Friyy  OonneU,  eee  Frivv. 
Baeretaiy  of  State  for  Scotlund,  offlee  abo* 

llahed,TiiL347. 
Seetaries,  declantloiiB  of  the  Assembly 

sgainst,  tL  351. 
"  Seooiltar  of  the  kingdom,''  the  Aet  for, 

Z703,  ▼iii  ga—Bgain  passed  1704,  90— 

debate  on  it  in  the  Eoc^iah  pBrU»> 

ment,  xoi. 
Secnxlty,  the  Act  ot,  for  the  Chnidi, 

▼iii  i6stt9eq. 
Secnritj  Act»  the  English  Ghnich,  tUL 

xpz. 
Sedgemoor,  the  battle  of,  TiL  959. 
Seganios,  Abbot  of  lona,  L  268. 
Secnre,  John  de,  iL  az7.  az8. 
Semen,  a  member  of  toe  Westminster 

Assembly,  vi.  389. 
Selkiik,  Lord,  ^ts  Becretsiy  of  State 

in  X731,  vliL  347. 
Sempb,    Lord,   one  of  the  Reformed 

leaders,  iii.  353— at  Langside,  iv.  373. 
Semple,  Lord,  a  snspected  Popbh  agent 

of  James  YI.'s,  ▼.  387,  note. 
Semple.  Colonel,  v.  387,  note. 
Sennachles,  the  Highland,  vi  a. 
Berfilom,  existence  0^  in  Scotland,  viiL 

5aoi 
Serte,  their  position  under  the  fendal 

STstem,  L  356— ancient  laws  regarding; 

Beipent- worship,  attempts  to  ooooeot 

ue  stone  drclee  with,  1  138. 
Servants,  hired,  it  93,  note. 
Senrice>book,  absence  of,  nnder  Ciharles 

IL,  liL  Z9a    See  nnder  Land. 
Session,  Court  o^  superseded,  fiL  51. 
Seton,  Lord,  iii.  900— Joins  the  queen 

after  her  maniage,  !▼.  zas — aids  her 

flight  to  Dunbar,  15 j— entertains  her 

after  Dainley's  murder,  Z98— recdves 

her  on  her  escape,  367— «f|^  the  band 

for  her,  377,  note. 
Seton,  Alexander,  ancestor  of  t2ie  Oor^ 

dons,  it  4a& 
Seton,  Alexander,  one  of  the  Octavlans, 

▼.  999. 
Baton.  Christopher  and  Alexander,  exe- 

eution  of,  IL  0^5. 
Seton  of  Pitmedden,  his  speech  In&Tour 

of  the  Union,  yilL  z^a 
Seton  Castle,  the  Jacobites  at.  Z7Z5,  viiL 

289— occupied  by  the  Royalists,  39a 
Seton  Palace,  Queen  Mary  at^  It.  Z98. 
Seton  -  Gordons,  their  progress  nnder 

James  IV.,  ilL  59. 
"  Seven  earls,"  the,  IL  46,  note. 
Beveras,  his  Scots  campaigns,  L  38  «<  aw. 

—his  death,  4o->his  ooxmection  with 

the  neat  wall,  s6,  ^z. 
Sewara,  Earl  of  Nortnumbeiland^  L  346 
Hhafloe,  John,  shot  after  X7Z5,  viii  331. 
ShalDB^peare's  Macbeth.  L  343,  note. 
Sharp,  James,  his  lint  appearane^  vil 

65— his  InstmctiODS  as  agent  of  tiie 


Presbyterians,  199  —  his  coirespon 
dence,  15.  ti  teq:— negotiations,  z3z— 
made  archbishop  and  primate.  z34--hi8 
treacheiy,  ib.— letters  to  his  Drethrsn, 
Z36— dangerof  his  task,  137— further 
extracts  uom  letters,  ib.  —  Buraefs 
sketch  of  him,  z4c>— tne  restoratloin  of 
Episcopacy,  Z45— ordained,  148— his 
character  and  proceedings,  zg^— hatred 
of  him,  A.— attempt  on  us  ufo,  199— 
arrest  of  Mitchell,  aoz— a  witness  on 
the  trial,  30a — his  murder,  907  tt  sag.— 
the  nanatives  of  it,  ai6  et  mq. 

Sharp,  Sir  William,  brother  of  the  pii> 
mato^  tIL  aoz. 

Sharpe,  Charles  Elzkpatrlok,  IL  939, 
notCk 

Sharpe.  Oftptain,  the  buccaneer,  TiiL  45, 
46,  note. 

Shaw,  governor  of  Stirling  Castle^  IL  33. 

Shawfleld  Mob,  the,  viiL  354  ti  mq. 

Sheffield  Castle,  Queen  Mary  at,  v.  948. 

Sheridan,  Sir  lliomaa,  viiL  ^34. 

SherifBnuir,  the  battle  0^  viu.  3x6  «<  mq. 

Sheriffs  or  shlre-graffii,  IL  53. 

Shetland  Isles,  subdued  by  the  Norse* 
men,  L  305,  3  Z9— acquired  by  Scotland, 
liL  9b 

Shields's  'True  and  Faithful  Relation,' 
&Q.,  viL  974,  note— his  own  sufferings, 
Ac..  976— his  account  of  the  prisoneia 
at  Dunnottar,  377— his  aiter-life,  379— 
chaplain  to  uie  Cameronian  regimoti^ 
3a6--his  motives  and  views  on  enteiw 
uff  the  Establishment,  433— at  Darlen, 

Shields,  bronae,  L  zaa 

Shipbuilding  under  James  IV.,  ilL  66  <f 


Shipping  under  Cromwell,  viL  57  at  sm. 
Ships  of  the  Norsemen,  the,  L  300 


f< 


.Ya- 


shins or  sherlfldoma  iL  sx 

Short,  John,  betrayal  of  wallaoe  by,  IL 

936,  nota. 
"Short  Parliament,"  the,  vL  993,  994. 
Shrewsbury,  Lord,  Joined  to  the  Council 

on  the  casket  tetters,  iv.  445— Queen 

Mary's  keeper,  v.  347.  348. 
Shrewsbury,  the  Countess  of,  v.  347. 
Bhrewsbuiy,  battle  of,  IL  38X 
Sibbald,  Colonel,  vL  366wohn,  935—811 

Robert,  viL  a8z. 
Sibbald,  Sir  Robert,  vliL  553. 
Sibilla,  wife  of  Alexander  I.,  L  4Z9i 
Siguid,  Earl  of  Orkney,  L  330,  38Z. 
Sigyu,  the  Norse  legend  of;  L  336. 
Silbury  HilL  the  stone  circle  at,  L  13& 
Silures,  Tacitus  on  the,  L  Z83. 
Silver,  ancient  ornaments  of,  L  zaa. 
Simancas  State    papers,  the,   ilL    56^ 

notei 
Simeon  of  Durham,  the  Chronicle  0^  UL 

4za. 
Slmnel,  the  pretended  Richard  ITT.,  111 
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Mmpgon,  Sir  James,  his  work  on  the 
scolptored  stones.  L  167,  note. 

Simpson,  Robert,  tu.  zaj. 

SImson,  Andrew,  liL  ^z. 

Slmson  the  mathematician,  vliL  553. 

Bimaon,  John,  the  chaiges  of  neresy 
against  him,  vliL  399  et  tea. 

Sinclair,  Olay.  Food  of  Zetland,  yisited 
by  Bothwel^  ir.  ^64,  note. 

Sinclair,  Oliver,  hla  defeat  at  Solway 


Boners,  Act  regarding,  IL  43Z. 

Sonlis.  Nicolas  de,  a  claimant  of  fhs 

Scots  crown,  IL  124— his  groonds,  xs6. 
Sonlis,  John  de^  one  of  the  goaidlans,  IL 

aoa — capitoiates,  934— ooospiaflj  o( 

against  Bmoe,  307. 
Sonth,  the  tnsnxnctton  of  1715  In  the, 

Tiii  900  etaeq. 
SonthesK,  Lord,  a  leader  in  the  rising  of 

Z7XS,  viiL  as7,  958,  363— forfeited,  348. 
"  Sow,"  the»  a  miUtair  engine,  IL  a8a 


Sinclair,  Loitl,  one  of  the  qneen's  party, 

Iv.  377,  notei 
Sinclur,  the  Master  of,  capture  of  a  yessel 

at  Bomtisland  by,  viiL  979— at  Sheriff- 

mnir,  3x4,  ^zs,  3x9— sketch  of  Bread- 

ilbane  by  him,  9x4,  note— his  acoonnt 

of  the  battle,  318.  note. 
Sindairs,  Earls  of  Orkney,  iiL  iz. 
Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Lancelot,  anthor- 

ship  of,  i.  179,  iii.  409. 
Sitones,  Pinkerton  on  the,  1.  X87. 
Sitric,  King  of  Northombria,  1.  333,  334. 
Skail  Bay,  sUrer  ornaments  found  a^  L 

X94. 
Skene,  John,  one  of  the  Octavians,  v. 

999— W.  P.,  t  X79,  X78,  notes. 
Slaughter,  peonnuur  compensation  for, 

li.  63— retention  or  this  system,  65. 
Slavery.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun's  advocacy 

o(  viiL  6— views  of  it  prevalent  in  his 

time^  7. 
Sletzer,  Captain,  the  work  o(  viil.  539. 
Smith,  Mrs  Anne,  viL  358.  note. 
Smollett  of  Bonhill.  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  Union,  vlit  11  j. 
Smuggling,  prevalence  of,  in  Scotland. 

viiL358— measures  against  it.  359. 
Sodety  men.  see  Gameronians. 
"  Sode^  of  Improvers  In  Agriculture," 

the,  vui  51 X. 
Sodor  and  Man.  bishoprlo  of,  it  aa,  note. 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  tne.  vi 

So^us  the  geographer,  use  of  the  name 

Caledonia  by,  L  z8.  note. 
Solwar  Moss.  Uie  afbir  o^  ilL  X83. 
Somened  of  Argyle.  L  443,  it  99— his 

alleged  descendants,  3a 
Somerset,  the  Duke  of;  marriage  of  James 

L  to  his  dau^ter,  iL  397. 
Somerset,  the  Protector,  his  Invasion  of 

Scotland,  ill  969— the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

970<tSW. 

Somerset.  Thomas,  ▼.  358. 

Somerset,  earldom  ol^  conferred  on  Ker, 

▼.  398. 
Sommenrllle.  Lord,  one  of  the  "assured 

iQrds,"  iiL  xpo— Joins  Queen  Maiy  after 

her  escape,  nr.  367.  377,  note. 
Song-mnsio  of  Scotlana.  the,  vU.  94  c< 

mq. 
"  SaDnets,*  the^  of  the  casket  documents, 

Iv.  fl6x. 
Vphi*.  the  Slectress,  v.  ygo. 


Spain,  death  of  Douglas  in,  IL 
tions  with  Scotland  In  the  time  of 
James  IV.,  iiL  51  e(  m0.— her  position. 
53  et  SM.— alliance  with  Enpand  and 
Scotland,  56 — position  towud  Fkanos 
and  Scotland,  370  et  mq,  —  posslbQi- 
ties  had  Queen  Mary  escaped  to.  It. 
379— feeling  on  the  murder  of  Mur- 
ray, V.  x8-^er  claims  on  Darien,  vUL 
45— eeisure  of  one  of  the  Darien  colon- 
ists and  his  crew  by,  47— war  declared 
between  themi,  48— appeal  against  them 
to  the  British  Oovemment,  itc  —  the 
intrigues  regarding  the  sucoeesion,  ^ 
— ^hostile  preparations  sgainst  the  cot 
onists,  56  —  their  capitnlatioo,  57— 
threatened  invasion  by,  iji^j,  34a. 

Spalding,  account  of  ceremonies,  fto.,  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  L,  vL  9x  i< 
aeg.— diaraoter  of  Huntly.  9x3— hla  ao- 
oount  of  Leslie,  9ao.  note — of  Mon- 
trose's entry  into  Aberdeen.  937^-«nd 
of  the  seizure  of  Huntly,  941— of  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Covensntets,  948. 
note. 

Span^b  W. .  his  work  against  iMid's  Se9^ 
vice-book,  vL  143.  note. 

Spaniards,  their  colonies  and  restziottvs 
system.  viiL  41. 

Spanish  Armada,  the,  v.  964. 

Spanish  blanks,  the,  v.  99X. 

Spear-heada.  flint,  i.  117— bnmia,  xaa. 

Spence.  John,  denounced  as  one  of  Dazn- 
ley's  murderers,  iv.  X96 — appears  at 
Bothwell's  trial,  sxa 

Spence  of  Wonnlaton,  kffled,  t.  40^ 

Spence.  tortured.  TiL  946. 

Spev.  ancient  bridge  over  the.  iL  zza 

Spotoswood.  Archbishop,  his  wxttfaigB. 
vlL  60— hlB  account  of  Risno's  mur- 
der. It.  X59,  note— Church  dlsoiplfaM 
exercised  toward,  390  —  on  the  Oow- 


letter  of  Charles  I.  to,  973— feboflamg 
of  Dalrsie  Church,  viL  xo9. 

Spottiswood,  Sir  B.,  excepted  fbom  in- 
demnity, vL  931^— ^-«xectttion.  ^an. 

Sprot,  George,  ms  dladosnres  xeguuBg 
the  Gowile  Conspiraoy,  trial  and  flaB»> 
cation,  v.  4x6  et  eea. 

BprotL  G.  W.,  his  intzodnetioii  to  fbtt 
Book  of  Common  Order,  Iv.  345,  note 

Spynie.  Lord,  ilL  451. 
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•  Bqruulione  Vol&nte,**  the  paitj  called, 
vuL  zxx— «iipport  the  nnkni,  153— In 
1795*  34& 

Btur,  Lord,  Lord  Preiident,  Us  chax»o- 
ter,  TiL  303  «(  sml— -his  previous  CMnta , 
«>5— attempt  ofFarUament  to  displace 
him,  336— straggle  between  the  ParlUr 
ment  and  the  Crown  regarding  him, 
^S-Hmpointed  Lord  President.  379— 
fils  attranpts  at  Jndidal  reform.  '340, 
34X  — on  the  aversion  In  Scotlana  to 
tiie  Kngliah  service,  vllL  3x9,  note. 

Stair,  Lord,  remonstrates  agtu^ist  the  In- 
tended descent  ftom  France,  vlU.  978 
— compds  the  removal  of  the  Pretender 
fkt)m  France,  34a. 

Standard,  battle  of  the.  L  438  et  mq. 

Standing  army,  attempt  01  Maiy  of  Lor- 
raine to  form  one,  ill  387— creation  of, 
viL  X48. 

Btanler,  Dean,  on  vestiges  of  early  Chris- 
tianity in  Scotland,  L  X54. 

"  Stamun'  Stanes,"  or  Standing  Stones, 
L  X3S— remains  fonnd  near  them,  143. 

**  State,"  the  qneen's,  iv.  356.  965. 

State  papers,  the,  carried  on  bv  Edward 
L,  it  Z36. 

'  Statnta  Oeneralia '  of  the  Soots  Chorch, 
the,  IL  4a 

Stelnkirk,  the  Cameronians  at  the  battle 
of;  viL  396. 

Stenness,  the  stone  drde  at,  1 133. 

Stephen,  King,  1.  430— treatv  with  David 
of  Scotland,  435— war  and  invasion  of 
England.  436  et  mq,  —  battle  of  the 
Stuidaid,  439  €t  seg.— -treatj,  44CX 

Stephen,  Professor  George,  his  "Old 
Runic  Momuinents,"  L  103,  X40V  150, 

X5».  »53t  166. 
Stevenson,  R,  the  engineer,  anecdote  of, 

L  984,  note. 

Stewaids  or  Stewarts,  the,  iL  344. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Mar.  iL  390 
tt  mq. 

Stewan^  Alexander,  Etrkcaldy's  chal- 
lenge accepted  by,  v.  44— treachery  to 
Kirkcaldy,  zx8. 

Stewart,  Arabella,  her  parentage,  v.  5 — 
her  account  of  Court  amusements,  365. 

Stewart,  Dngald.  on  Dalgaino,  viL  99. 

Stewart,  Esmd,  Duke,  see  Lennox. 

Stewart,  Esmtf,  the  younger,  t.  334. 

Stewart,  Francis,  see  BothwelL 

Stewart,  Harry,  iiL  x33— marriage  to 
Queen  Margaret,  137. 

Stewart,  James,  afterwards  Esrl  of  Mur- 
ray, see  Murray. 

Stewart  James,  son-in-law  of  the  Begent 
Murray,  v.  x8«. 

Stewart^  Captain  James,  exeented,  vL 
334. 

Stewart^  Sir  James,  viL  969— the  drafts- 
man of  the  Patronage  Act  of  X690.  viL 
445,  note— account  of  the  Opnoaltion 
m  X700,  viiL  69,  note— joins  the  Pre- 
tenner,  460. 


Stewart^  LaJj  Jane,  iv.  6*^ 

Stewart,  Sir  Lewis,  vL  xoS. 

Stewart,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney,  v.  45^ 

Stewart,  Robert^  see  Athole. 

Stewart,  Walter,  v.  399. 

Stewart  William,  executed,  v.  xo,  not*. 

Stewart,  Oaptain,  v.  x;^    See  Anan. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  v.  9x9. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  governor  of  Edlnbnui^ 
Castle  in  17x5,  viiL  375. 

Stewart,  Loid  Provost  of  Edinburgh  in 
X745,  viiL  445  tt  9eq. 

Stewart  of  sSIochin,  commands  at  Blair 
Castle^  ViL  373. 

Stewart  of  Grandtully,  a  subscriber  to 
Darien  scheme,  viU.  90. 

Stewart,  Lord  of  Lorn,  u.  4x4. 

Stewart,  Treasurer,  iv.  908. 

Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich.  vL  34. 

Stewart's,  *Case  of  the  Wigtown  Mar- 
tyrs,'  vlL  955,  note. 

Stewarts,  question  of  their  legittmaoy 
iL  345— use  made  of  their  claims  by 
France,  vlii.  439. 

Stiliobo,  aid  sent  the  Britons  by,  L  47. 

StUlingfleet^  on  the  history  of  Scotland, 
iiL  4x7. 

Stirling  of  Kelr,  imprisoned.  vL  331. 

Stirling,  the  Earl  of,  grant  of  Nova  Scotia 
to,  vL  63  c(  teg.— his  poems,  viL  8x,  86^ 

Stirling,  early  mention  of;  iL  8&~H>ne  of 
the  Four  Buiighs,  90— ancient  bridge 
at,  X  xo— Castle,  sunendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish, L  f^^the  battle  of,  iL,  i^ttmq, 
— CasUe,  capture  of,  by  Edwara  L  99x, 
et  teg.— siege  of,  by  Edward  Bruce,  sdx 
— Bannockoum  fought  to  prevent  Its 
relief,  963  —  its  surrender,  97x  —  re- 
captured l^  the  Scots,  395— the  new 
buildings  o^  IIL  95— removal  of  Queen 
Mary  to,  905— architecture  ot,  4^5 — 
baptism  of  James  YL  at,  iv.  x8x  — 
Queen  Mary's  visit  to  James  VL  at, 
3x5— measures  for  his  removal,  336— 
his  coronation  at,  983— execution  of 
Hamilton  at,  v.  36,  37  —  ParUamant 
held  at,  in  X57X,  38— attack  on  it  by  the 
queen's  parfy,  ^—seised  by  the  Ruth- 
vens,  9x4— in  {he  hands  of  the  Cove- 
nantezs.  vL  957  — its  importance  in 
X7X5,  ViiL  970— attempt  on,  In  X745, 

Stirling  heads,  the,  iiL  43^ 

Stone  buildinigs,  early  eeoleslastlcal,  L 

948. 
Stone  circles,  lie.,  L  X33  «( sag. 
Stone  coffins  or  kists,  L  xoc 
Stone  or  flint  implements,  L  xx^,  tt$eq. — 

skill  shown  in  their  construction,  198. 
Stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages,  the  theories 

regarding  them,  L  135  et  seo. 
Stone  of  Destinv,  its  removal  by  Edwaid 

L,  iL  x7a— its  proposed  restoration, 

305- 

Stonehenge,  the  stones  oL  L  136,  r^r— 
Arthurian  legtrnd  reflaidnig,  171. 
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StonehlTB,  difpflntob  of  the  Ctovi]tet  ai 

▼L  vfoctaia 
Stones.  Dnitdieal,  L  133  i<  tef.    woalp 

tond,  x^etmq. 
Stormont,  Lord,  snspeeted  of  «>mp]iett7 

irlth  CkTerhottM,  vii  198,  noto^iD 

17x5,  Tiii  »58— In  1745,  44a. 
Stow,  acooont  of  the  body  of  Jamas  IV. 

by,  liL  76,  note. 
Strachan,  defeat  of  Montzoae  by,  tU.  5— 

the  leader  of  the  weatem  Whigs,  39^ 
Stntda,  Fkmianus,  !▼.  134. 
Straffoid,  hia  impeachment  tL  318— 

chaigea  in  connection  with  Soouand, 

id. 
Strathbogie,  Hontly'a  Castle  ot  It.  48, 

49- 
Stnnge,  Sir  R.,  as  an  engmTer,  via  538 

— Joins  the  Pretender,  46a 
Strathallan,  Lord,  in  1715,  viii.  959— in 

«745.  475. 
Btrathdyde,  the  Briton  State  oi;  L  183, 
Istlani^  introduced,  935  et  atq. 
le  capital  oi;  iL  5»-«bsorbed  into 
SootJand,  L  aSz. 
Strathmore,  Lord,  Toleration  Act  intio- 
daoed  by.  1703,  viiL  90— killed  at 
Sheril&nnir,  39a 
SiiioUand,  a  foUoirar  of  the  Pretender's, 

▼111.434. 

Stronl,  Leo,  captnrea  St  Andrews  Caa- 
tle,  iiL  964  6(  teg.  — accompaniea  Queen 
Mazy  to  Scotland,  iy.  z8. 

Stmthers,  W.,  t1.  zx9. 

Stuart,  Mr,  on  the  symbols  on  the  sculp- 
tured stones,  L  248,  notei 

Stnkely,  Dr.  attempt  to  connect  Ato- 
bury  circle  with  sexpent-worship^  L 
X38,  note. 

Suooession.  the  law  of,  L  98<  and  note- 
early  difflcnltlea  ot,  498— the  disputed. 
iL  xz»— letter  from  the  Bishop  of  St 
Andrews  to  Edward,  xx6— meeting  at 
Noriiam,  xx7^>«ddrBSS  of  Edward  L, 
xx8  tt  uq.—  aecond  meetins,  zx9— 
answer  of  the  Scots,  zao— the  daimants 
accept  King  Edward's  superiority,  X99 
e<  SBf.— nature  of  their  claima,  X96  et 
aig.— appointment  of  arbiters,  139— re- 
aasemblbg  at  Norham,  x4x~the  law, 
x^  el  jeg.— decision,  X45  «t  seg.— the 
pleadings  in  favour  of  tne  claimants, 
146  et  «eo.— final  Judgment.  Z54~4ta  ad- 
justment in  the  time  of  Bruce,  IL  973 
—  power  assumed  by  the  Romish 
Church  in  questions  of,  iii  3x6->the 
order  0^  adherence  to  it,  389— the 
Eiwlish  Act  of,  accepted  by  Scotland, 

Buooesaion  Act  of  z68z,  the,  viL  94X. 
Budexiea,  or  South  Hebrides,  the^  iL  98. 
Buetonliis,  reference  to  Druidism  \(j,  L 

SufTolk,  the  Earl  ot  liL  exa 
Sunday,  regulations  reganUng,  tL  55. 
Bopertntendents  office  of  the,  iv.  397. 


OuuBitoilty,  th(S  'dalai  ot  ivvlvad  %t 

Bennr  vin.,  ia  x8x— ita  reriraL  pto. 
posed  by  Cedl,  350— rerived  at  the 
York  OommissioD,  ▼.  49— dahns  of 
England,  the  long  stnggiA  eansed  by 
thna,  TliL  9. 

Snperstltloxis,  prevalent  in  SootJand,  vtt. 
1x3  et  mq, 

"Supplicants,**  the,  agalnrt  Land's  Sar- 
vice-book,  vL  z6o  et  sag:— -ttielr  tone, 
x6x,  Z64— ftrodamationa  agaixtst  ti&em, 
Z65— gathering  at  Edinboxi^  ift.  X67— 
meaaurea  to  aecnre  the  Town  Gouncfl, 
167— united  aupplication,  x68— pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council,  ift.  el  aie.— the 
TaUea,  170  et  eeg.— their  demanda,  X75 
— protestation  issued,  iJb.  et  eeg. — tiieir 
protestation  at  Stirling  X78  et  eas. — 
algning  of  the  Coveiuuit,  283.  See 
thereaAer  Coveoantera. 

**  Supplication"  of  X633,  the^  vL  87,  89 
et  369.— ita  hlatory  and  reception,  94— 
that  on  the  Service-book,  X44,  note 
the  united.  x68. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  appointed  goanUan, 
iL  X78 — measures  against  WaUaoe,  X85 
—his  defeat  at  Sttrmig,  189  et  teg:— Us 
iUgfat,  Z91. 

Surrey,  the  Earl  of^  victory  at  Flodden, 
iiL  76— disperaion  of  his  army,  84— 
account  of  Dacre's  inroad,  X03— on  the 
position,  &C.,  of  Jamea  V.,  XX9. 

Sussex,  Lord,  a  member  of  the  oomrnJe. 
sion,  iv.  43X— on  the  casket  letteia,te., 
447,  note— letter  to  Cedl,  469,  note- 
on  the  position  of  the  Humltona,  v.  5 
— invanon  of  Scotland,  94 — ^hia  difl- 
oultiea,  95 — ^interview  ^th  Leslie,  io> 

Sutherland,  the  Earl  of;  iv.  xz— aigna  the 
band  for  the  queen,  377,  notei 

Sutherland,  strcoigth  of  the  Ooveaaiitfln 
in.  vL  90C. 

Swein  Castle,  ilL  57. 

Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  L  374. 

Swinton,  Sir  John,  iL  379. 

Switaerland,  the  lake^wdUoga  o^  L  B^. 

Swords,  andent  bronze,  L  XX9. 

Sydney,  Sir  H.,  vL  96  and  notsi 

Sympeon,  a  member  of  the  Weatmlaster 
Assembly,  vL  388. 

Tablea,  formation,  conatitittion,  ft&,  of 
the,  vL  X70  et  seg.— mode  of  thdr  ao- 
tion,  X79  et  eeg.— discussion  with  the 
Council,  X75— proclamation  and  pro- 
testation, X79  et  seg.  — measnres  to 
secure  adherenta,  901 — complain  dP 
seizure  of  thdr  muniuona  of  war,  warn 
—measures  to  regulate  the  dectionaftw 
the  Assembly,  99^ 

Tadtns,  his  Life  of  Agricola,  L  a— tts 
ottJect  and  leading  characteristics,  o 
et  eeg.— the  name  Caledonia  first  naea 
by  him,  17— the  Orcadea  ot  90— on 
the  underground  wlntcr.dwellings  of 
the  Germans,  190— his  acooont  or  the 
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Oil6rtani>M,  Aa,  183  «i  mq.^iilm  x«Ar- 
enoa  to  tha  DraidB,  axx,  9x4— history 
of  a  TOToltad  Qarinaii  oobort  nom,  ynx 

Talbot^  laiidB  in  SeoUand  elaimed  br,  UL 
3x4-- a  member  of  Edward  BaUora 
Parliamenti  3x9^ 

Tally  system,  ita  intxodootion  into  Scot* 
kzid,  vUL  909. 

Tamworth,  BDollsh  ambaaaador,  iv.  xa4. 

Tanist,  the  early  title  of,  L  348. 


Tantalion,  defisnoe  o^  hj  Angoa,  iiL  139 
—its  capture,  Z41— held  agiinst  Hert- 
ford, ajs—attempt  of  Mary  of  Lorraine 
to  get  poaaeasion  ot,  987-4ta  architeo- 
tore,  433. 

Tapnc,  ancient  remains  on  the,  L  96  and 
notOi 

Tarbet  Castle,  UL  57. 

Tartan,  first  representations  oi;  viii.  53a 

Taut  of  Tadtos,  the,  L  3,  note. 

Taverns,  ancient  laws  r^ardiug,  it  107. 

Taxation,  adiastment  of,  by  the  Aot  of 
Union,  viiL  zao  (t  mj.— dJfflcalties  re- 
garding, in  1734,  35a- 

Taxes  under  the  feudal  system,  the,  L 
^3— new  system  of  collecting  after  the 
union,  and  dissatis&otion  caused  by 
it»  viii.  900. 

Tay,  the^  did  Agrioola  penetrate  to?  L  3. 
notei 

Teinds  or  tithea*  mode  of  lerying;  ilL 
3a3«<«e7. 

Temporalities  of  the  Church,  dissensions 
ragMPdinff  them,  iv.  36. 

Terregles.  flight  of  M^  to,  It.  375. 

Test  Aot  of  x68x,  the,  viL  043— re-en- 
acted, 9&(->tha  Univeraity,  of  X690,  vii. 

Teata,  proposed  extension  of  system  of, 

viii.x67. 
Teolet,  Alexandre,  "bia  skiU  as  sn  ardh»- 

ologist»  It.  467. 
Teutonio  and  Osltle  xaoes,  division  be- 
tween, IL  389. 
Teriotdale,  restored  to  Scotland,  VL  35a 
Thanage  and  Thane,  whaif  iL  5<l 
Theft,  ancient  lawa  regarding,  u.  6& 
Theobalds,  James  VL  ai,r,  ^figU  mq. 
Theodosios,  deliverance  of  London  by, 

L  46, 
Thermea,  De,  captoze  of  Brooghty  Oaatle 

bv,  iiLa7& 
**  lliirda  of  boDefioea,"  the  appropriation 

ol^  It.  39— Aot  regarding,  334. 
Thirty  Tears'  War,  Soots  soldiers  en- 

ga^  in  it,  tL  az8  et  teq, 
Thomas  of  ErcUdonn,  Ui.  409. 
Thomas,  cousin  of  Buchanan,  t.  six. 
Thomson,  James,  his  works,  vliL  546. 
Thor,  Norse  legends  connected  with,  L 

Thofffln,  Earl  of  Orkney,  L  391. 
Thorkil,  a  Noxseman,  murder  of  Elnar 

by,  L  39X. 
Thorpe.  William,  account  of  an  Inqtdsl- 

tkn  into  henay  by,  iiL  303,  notei 


ThiaUa,  aneisiit  laws  regarding,  iL  tx 

Throckmorton,  interviews  with  Queen 
Mary  in  Franoe,  Iv.  13  et  s».— embas- 
sador to  her,  42— his  reception,  1x3— 
character  of  Bothwell,  173— referanoe 
to  the  casket  letters,  364,  378— on  the 
policy  of  Murray,  980.  note— Mnrray'b 
account  to  him  of  the  interview  at 
Lochleven,  987— bis  account  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  French  ambassador,  991 
—and  of  the  non-probability  of  French 
intervention,  9^3  €t  M47.— hia  inatruc- 
tiona,  996  —  his  difficulties,  997— re- 
fused acoeas  to  Mary,  998— fresn  in- 
structions, 300— on  the  duiger  of  Eng- 
lish interference  303  tt  aeq.  —  on  the 
schemes  of  the  Hamiltons,  304  et  aeq.~- 
conversation  with  Tullibafdine,  io.— 
and  with  Lethintfton,  305— appeals  re- 
garding Queen  Mary's  danger,  306— 
alarmed  for  hia  ovm  aoiMy,  307 — ^hia 
withdrawal  urged,  308— interviewa  with 
Murray.  309  et  mq.— announcement  of 
Murra/s  policy,  3x9  et  ae^.— ^result  of 
his  nc^tiations  with  the  Hamiltooa, 
i6.  et  aef.— hia  recalL  3x4— Mumy'a 
answer  aa  to  proceedmfla  in  the  event 
of  Bothwell'a  capture,  io. — ^hia  laat  in- 
terview witik  the  oonfederatea,  3x5— 
on  Murrav'a  administration,  35^00 
the  queen's  refiisal  to  be  divorMd  ftam 
Bothwell,  363— report  on  the  Hamil- 
tons, 370,  note. 

Thule  of  Tacitus,  L  sx. 

Thumbkin,  the  torture  of  the^  viL  175 

Tlchbume,  Alderman,  viL  59. 

Tinchel  at  Braemar  in  17x5,  vilL  S57. 

Tippermuir,  battle  of;  vL  366. 

Tithea,  ori^rin  ot  in  Scotland,  L  417. 

Tithea  in  kind,  the,  in  ScotUnd,  vL  79— 
their  commutation,  8x  et  eeq. 

"  Titulara  of  the  teinds,"  the,  vL  79. 

Tlxall,  removal  of  Mary  to,  v.  95X. 

Todd,  Dr,  hia  llfb  of  St  Patrick,  L  69, 
note— on  the  Co^vb,  949,  note. 

Toleration,  denounced  by  the  Preaby. 
teriana,  viL  66— Aot  Introduced  into 
the  Estates  of  X703,  vilL  90. 

Tomaai,  Cardinal,  iL  5. 

Tonsure,  dispute  rewding  thO)  L  979. 

Torfln,  fbrst  wUb  of  Malcoun  Camnors,  L 
35X. 

Torphichen,  one  of  the  Ikvonrites  of 
James  III,  executed,  iiL  97. 

Torture,  employment  of,  sgainst  the 
Covenantera,  viL  775  —  last  employ- 
ment of,  in  Scotland,  349. 

Torwood,  the,  ancient  remains  in,  L  96. 

Toahachs,  a  class  of  northern  chieAi,  iL 

Touraine,  the  dukedom  of,  oonfbrred  00 

a  Douglas,  iL  4x7. 
Towie  Castle,  the  tragedy  of;  v.  69. 
Townley,  Major,  Joins  the  Pretendwr,  vUL 

S '6  — left  at  Carliale,  and  captured 
ere,  496 
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TkidOy  ftats  fdf  to  tiM  RsAmutioB,  UL 


Tnouiig 


i»  utimpii, 


(>omwelL  viL  c6. 

,  Roman,  finmd  m  SootlaiMl, 


oommiittities,  their  pdvflogeB, 

TiBiMBon,  Anna,  claims  Bothwell  as  her 
hoaband,  iv.  469. 

rkmneat,  Roman  remains  near,  L  57— 
Queen  Mary  at^  ir.  199. 

Tnu)uair,  the  Baii  of,  procurea  Bahneri- 
noch's  pudon,  vL  p8--attacked  by  the 
mob,  z66— propoealstotheaapplicanta, 
XT7 — ^miasion  to  the  king,  z78---oommia- 
sioner  to  the  AjaemUfy,  971 — ^hia  in- 
atnietions,  a74— at  the  Ripon  confiar- 
enoe,  3z»— eocoepted  from  indemni^, 

3^9* 
Treaaon,  new  law  of,  introdaeed  into 

Scotland,  viiL  914— opposition  to  it, 

915 — fi^on  of  attempts  to  secure 

ocmTictions  fbr,  in  Scotland  after  17x5, 

337* 
Trent,  the  Ooandl  0^  UL  339. 

Tyespass.  the  laws  oL  iii.  39! 

Triau,  aixsrtiTe,  in  Sootland  after  17x5, 

▼iiL  337. 

Trinkeu  and  ornaments,  andent,  L  zaz. 

Triremes  of  the  ancients,  the,  L  307. 

Trivet,  the  ohronide  o^  ilL  4x9. 

'*  Trot  of  TuRiir,'*  the,  rl.  945  et  sig. 

"  Trastees"  Ibr  the  Pretender,  the,  viiL 

Tubacanti,  victoxy  of  the  Darien  colo- 
nists at,  TiiL  57. 
Tucker,  T.,  his  report  on  excise,  &&,  vii. 

Tudor  i^iteetore,  wanting  in  Scotland, 

iii.  43X  ct  ssg; 
Tulchan  bishops,  the,  v.  8x. 
Tullibardine,  the  Laird  of,  iv.  937,  945— 

conversation  regarding  the  Hamiltfflis, 

TuUbardine,  Lord,  Lord  Privy  Seal  in 
X709,  viiL  80— Joins  Mar  in  17x5, 95ft— 
commands  the  rising  in  Z7X9,  34  x — his 
escape,  349— forflaitiBd,  348  — accom- 
panics  Ghsrles  Edward  to  Scotland, 
434,  438. 

Tumuli,  remains,  &c,  in,  L  196,  notei 

Tugot's  life  of  St  Margaret^  L  381— con- 
secrated Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  490— 
his  death,  499. 

Tumberry  Osstle,  attempt  of  Brace  on, 
iL  949. 

Turner,  Sir  James,  on  the  atrodties  of 
the  Irishj  vi.  349  —  exactions,  Ac, 
against^uie  Oovenanters,  vli.  169  — 
captured  by  them,  x7x. 

Tcmier,  Robert,  a  vindicator  of  Queen 
Manr,  iv.  47a 

Torrln,  Montrose  diecks  the  Gordons  at, 
vL  936— dispersion  of  the  Oovenanters 
at,  945  e(  sBf. 

Toitton,  Archbishop  of  Toric,  L  436,  437. 

Totbiunr.  Mary  at,  ▼.  948,  949^ 


Tutor  of  Banby.  thOi  his  mm6m,  fi.  4a> 
Tweed,  eariy  bridge  over  the,  iL  9*  paa 
sage  of  it  by  the  Oovenanters^  vl  301. 
Tweeddale,  the  Marquia  o£  hia  reeeptian 
on  presenting  address  for  the  Dariso 
Company,  vuL  6»— the  Security  Aet 
introdnoiBd  by,  99 — Oonmiissioner  in 
X704,  09 — a  leader  of  the  Squadroney 
ixx--the  last  Scots  Secretsry  of  Stata^ 

347- 
Tweng^  Sir  Marmaduke  de,  at  the  ba;fc- 

tie  of  Stirling,  iL  191— Brace's  cour- 
tesy to,  97a 
Twiss,  Dr,  Preddent  of  the  Westminster 

Assembly,  vL  38a 
'  Twopenny  Fdtn,'  ti&e,  iiL  33^  end  notsi 
Tyln^,  Emery,  account  of  wiahait  by* 

iiL  951,  notSL 
Tyndrum,  defeat  of  Bruce  at,  IL  949,  scz. 
Tyne,  Roman  bridge  over  the,  L  95^tB 

panage  forced  by  the  Covenanten,  vL 

303. 
Tynedale,  terms  under  whidi  hdd  by  the 

Scots  king,  iL  9. 
Tyrie,  James,  a  Popish  sgent»  v.  999,  yi 

5- 

Tytler,  P.  F.,  his  views  ss  to  Qnaen 

Mary,  iv.  444,  note. 

Ulster,  migrations  of  the  Hlghlsnders 
into,  vL  96  «( teg.— plantation,  7X. 

UmfravUe.  QUbert  d\  iL  X33— lands  in 
Scotlsnd  claimed  bv,  31^ 

Union  of  England  and  Slootland,  the  pro- 
ject for,  in  the  time  of  James  VL,  ▼. 
40Z  et  mq. — appointment  of  commis- 
sioners, 409— tiie  arguments  against  it» 
404  <t  seg.— the  project  dropped,  J07— 
steps  toward,  under  GronwelL  tu.  si 
et  mq.—  commissions  for,  after  the 
Restoration,  185  — viewv  of  William 
IIL  regarding,  331  —  of  1707,  as  an 
epoch  in  Scots  history,  viiL  z  «t  sag. 
—its  historical  significance  sad  im- 
portance, 9  et  tso. —-necessitv  for  it  in- 
creasing manifest,  64— address  of  ti&e 
king  on  it,  ib. — motion  in  the  Lords, 
65 — ^thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  66— 
renewed  api>eal  of  the  king  on  it,  O. — 
Queen  Anne's  address  on  It  on  her  ao- 
cession,  8x— commlsdon  appointed,  ib. 
—\ha  question  of  equal  trading  privi- 
leges. {&.— discusdon  snd  dilncultles 
about  this,  89— commlsdon  dissolved, 
83— neoesdiy  for  it  forced  on  Wnglsnd, 
xox— bill  for  it  prepared  in  Parliament^ 
X03  St  aeg.~power  given  to  appoint 
commisdoners,  X04  —  draft  or  ths 
treaty  in  the  Scots  Parliament,  Z14— 
debate  on  he  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners, XX5— their  sdection,  xx6  st  s^. 
—mode  of  procedure  arranged,  1x8— the 
articles  and  dlscusdons  on  them,  zzo 
tt  Mf.— acceptance  of  the  En^Uah  Act 
dTSnocesdon,  ZX9— taxation,  z9odsif  ^^ 
—the  "Bquivalentk*'  xas  st  s^.— pm^  C/ 
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of  the  queen  at  tbe  diaenssioiie, 
zsT— the  Admlnlty,  taS — nomber  of 
repneentativee  for  SootUuid,  ib.  tt  teq. 
— and  of  peen,  130— mieceUaneons  ar- 
rangemencB,  coinage,  Ac.,  131  —  the 
Amcan  Company  and  the  Equiralent, 
Z33  el  mq.-^legBil  reguhitions,  133  tt  aeq. 
—close  of  the  commlasion,  135— the 
Treatyto  be  flratsnbmitted  to  the  Soots 
Parliament)  136  —  excitement  against 
it  throoc^oat  the  country,  137— pam- 

f>h]et8,  &a, )  gainst  it,  X3&— the  debates 
n  the  EstatSH,  z^a  ei  mo.— the  riot  in 
Edinburgh,  143  el  mo.— last  proclaimed 
against  it,  145— conunued  debates,  Z49 
ei  Mf.— proposed  address,  and  its  fkil- 
nre,  Z64— the  Act  passed,  Z78 — the 
alli^^  charges  of  bribery  in  connection 
with  it,  ib.  et  mql— the  debates  on  it  in 
the  Eiigliah  Parliament,  Z89  at  aeq. — 
manoeuvre  by  which  carried,  Z94  stae^. 
—the  roval  assent  given  to  it,  Z97— first 
difficulties  after  it,  907— motion  in  z  7x2 
for  its  dissolution,  348. 

Univenitiee,  the  Scots,  ilL  40a— special- 
ties of  them,  i&— modellea  on  those 
of  France,  404— their  privil^es  and  ez- 
emptlona,  405— their  mfloenoe,  406— 
Knox's  warning  regarding  theln,  v.  77 
— measores  with  regard  10  the,  after 
the  Bevolutton,  vlL  ^47. 

University,  the  original  conception  of  it» 
ilL  40a  e<  mq. 

University  Test  Act  of  1690,  vil.  447. 

Urns,  burial,  found  in  Scotland,  1.  zos — 
thdr  era,  zo8. 

Urry  or  Hurry,  General,  delbated  by 
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I,"  the,  m  the  Scots  Church,  dis- 


Montrose,  vi.  371. 
Usages,"  the,  £d  tb 
sensions  regarding,  vllt  4az  et  aeq. 
Uttozeter,  the  treaty  of,  vL  4x8. 

Valence,  Avmer  de.  iL  341 

ValentJa,  the  nrovmoe  oi;  L  47'-aUeged 
birth  of  St  Patrick  in.  6& 

Valhalla  or  Wdheal  of  the  Norsemen, 
the,  L  aa4. 

Vane^  Sir  Hany.  account  of  the  aflUr 
with  Lord  Holland  by,  vL  364,  note— 
a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, 389. 

Vane,  the  younger,  one  of  the  Union 
commissioners,  viL  5a. 

Vans,  John,  schoolmaster  of  Aberdeen, 
liL4oz. 

Vanban  system  of  fortification,  the  v. 
za3. 

Vectnrions,  a  braneh  of  the  Picts,  L  45. 

Veneti,  tbe  ships  of  the,  L  303,  note. 

Vemay,  Sir  Edward,  vL  36& 

Vemeuil,  extermination  of  the  Scots  mer- 
cenaries at,  iL  3o8> 

Vesd,  WUllamde,  a  claimant  of  the  Soots 
erown,  ii.  z94'-his  grounds,  zad, 

Vienne,  John  de«  fbrce  sent  into  Scotland 
VDder,  and  FruitfarVs  histoty  of  it,  iL 

INDEX. 


35a  et  ai}.- invades  England,  353  et 
aeq.  —treatment  of  his  troops,  355  et 
$eq. 

Viking,  origin  of  the  name,  L  399,  note. 

Vikings,  the,  see  Norsemea 

VillemorOL  promoted  by  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine, iiL  886. 

Villeroy,  M.  French  ambassador,  iv.  aoz. 

Vindobala,  supposed  modem  name  o(  L 
ao,  note. 

Vitres  or  Veteres,  identified  with  Odin, 
L  SZ7.  aaa  notei 

Vitrified  forts  of  Scotland,  the,  L  8& 

Vopiscus,  refarences  to  the  Druids  by,  L 
az3,  SZ4. 

Vorttgem,  traditional  history  oi;  1  z69» 
X7a 

Wade^  General,  vilL  354— suppresses  the 
Shawfleld  mob,  355—- renort  on  the  dis- 
arming of  the  MignlanderB,  367  et  to. 
—his  military  roads,  369— Edinburgh 
Castle  repaired  by,  445>-foroes  under, 
in  1745.  469— movements  in  pursuit, 
475— skirmish  at  Clifton,  aj6,  478. 

Wnelheal  of  the  Norsemen,  L  334. 

Wager  of  batUe.  law  of;  iL  66  e<  Mg. 

Wake.  Thomas,  Lord,  L  31a. 

Wales,  sonlptored  stone  found  in,  L  zs9, 
note— the  Britons  shut  up  in,  z8a— 
Britons  trom  Strathclyde  in,  a8z. 

Wall,  the  Boman,  see  Boman. 

Wallace,  first  appearance  of,  il.  z7p— his 
probable  oriffm,  &c.,i6.— we  traditions 
regarding  him,  z8<^  and  note  — his 
abilitiee.  z8z— native  and  English  char- 
acters or  him,  z8a— first  collision  with 
the  English,  Z83— attack  on  Ormsby, 
184— measures  to  resist  the  English, 
z88— battle  of  Stirling;  X89  et  mq.- his 
organisation  of  the  country.  Z93  et  eeq. 
—communications  toLttbeokand  Ham- 
burg* zjH- invasion  of  England,  195— 
his  conduct  during  it,  Z96— guardian  of 
the  kinsdom,  zo7— his  difficulties.  Z98 
—invasion  by  Edward,  i5.— battle  of 
Falkirk,  ao^—his  disappearance  from 
publio  life,  aoz  —  traces  of  visit  to 
France,  aoa— said  to  have  conmianded 
at  Boslin,  az8 — excepted  ftom  mercy, 
aas- his  movement8,sa  .i&i— captured, 
aao— his  trial  and  execution,  aa7  et  aeq, 
— efltets  of  his  death,  aao. 

Wallace,  Sir  W.,  at  Killlecrankie,  vlL 
38Z. 

Wallace  or  Flan,  Adam,  executed  for 
heresy,  iiL  390. 

Wallace.  Colonel,  heads  the  Covenanters 
at  RuJlion  Green,  viL  Z7a. 

Walpole^  Sir  R  measures  against  the  in- 
surrection of  Z7Z5,  vilL  a6^— modifica- 
tion of  the  bill  regarding  the  Porteous 
Mob,  366— hatred  of  Grange  to,  391. 

Walslngnam,  the  Chronicle  of;  ilL  4zs. 

Walsingham,  ambassador  after  Ruth  vena 
fldl,  V.  aza— his  plot  to  entrnp  Quetn 
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Maiy,  95Z  etMq.^h\B  letter  oooiiBelliiig  Westminster  Aaaemhlj,  tlut  tL  yjBr-ilat 

her  secret  SBSsssinstion,  9^7.  constitatioii,  380  tt  S19.— vie  memibas 

Walters,  Lacy,  the  mother  of  Momnoath,  and  Scots  oommissionen,  j8o-dlieBi- 

▼U.  95&  sion  on  the  Coreoaiit^  385  •<  «g^  ^ 

Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northnmheiland,  L  Tiewsof  thePxeBl)7terians,386-«]idof 

497.  theParliamenttsST— thelndepeDdentSf 

Wazuockhead,  lead  early  worked  in,  lU.  i&— the  Erasttanfl.  388— Influenoe  of 

445.  the  Scots  commissionera,  389— disens- 

''  wazdholdinf,"  abolition  of,  viiL  504.  sion  on  lay  eldership,  390^  oppositloa 

Wardlaw,  CwTflinal,  ii.  348.  of  FaxUamenL  y9»-  the  DirMrtmy  f» 

Warrenne,  Bsrl  of  Snney,  Otiardlan  of  PahUc  Worship,  lb.  tt  teg.— the  Psilia- 

Scotland,  ii.  178 ^measures  aninst  mentaiy  qnenes,   394— the  metrical 

Wallace,  185— his  defeat  at  Stirling^  Psalms,  398  tt  seff.—the  Oonfcissiqn  of 

Z89  €t  MO.— his  night  zQx.  Faith  and  Oatechlsma,  joz. 

Wars  of  the  Roses,  the,  their  elfeot^  IL  Westminster  Hall,  trial  of  Wallace  in,  IL 

Warwick,  the  Earl  of;  at  Pinkie^  liL  970  Westmoreland,  Lord,  joined  to  the  Oonn- 

—one  of  the  ConnoU  on  the  casket  cil  on  the  casket  letters.  It.  445— shel- 

letters,  iv.  445.  tered  by  the  Borderers,  v.  99. 

Wat  John,  v.  3x1.  Westmoreland  vsTaged  by  the  Soots  onder 

Watling  Street,  its  course,  I  95.  Wallace,  tL  Z05. 

Watson  William,  his  condaot  regarding  Wex,  Carl,  on  uie  Tsns  of  Tadtos,  L  % 

the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  ▼.  339— discos-  note— oozreetion  of  the  "Oramplns 

sion  with  the  king  on  it,  34a  of  Tacitns  by,  z6  and  note; 

Wattles,  the  early  churches,  ac.,bafltot  Wharton,  Sir  T.,  opposes   invasion  of 

L  949.  Scotland,  ilL  azo— oonltarenoe  with  the 

Wealth,  indications  o(  before  the  great  Laird  of  Baeclench,  93T— his  aoooont 

war,  ii  zzz.  of  the  Korrendor  of  Caeriaverock.  945— 

Weapons,  ancient,  L  ZZ4.  raid  under,  974— on  the  gold  of  Soot* 

Wedaerbum,  the  Laird  of,  the  murder  of  land,  445. 

De  la  Bastie  by,  iiL  99.  Wharton,  account  of  Laud's  Lituzgy  hf 

Wedderbum.  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  letter  vi.  131,  notei 

from  Laud  to  hun,  vL  z3o^  Z33,  Z4r,  Whle,  first  use  of  the  term,  vL  4z^ 

notes.  "  Whigamores'  Raid,"  the,  Tt  419. 

Wedderbums,  the,  their  book  of  Godly  White,  N.,  character  of  Mazy  by.  iv.  383- 

Songs,  Ac,  iv.  35a  White  Oaterthun,  the  hill-fort  oi,  L  84. 

Weems,  John,  vL  979.  WhiteMrk,  church  of,  ii  336^ 

Weems  or  earth-houses,  i.  98  «t  aeg.  Whitekw,  captain  of  the  Outle  of  Don- 
Weights  and  measures,  regulation  oi;  iL  bar,  iy.  936. 
400  — uniform,    introduced    by    the  Whitelocke,  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Union,  vilL  13Z.  Assembly,  vL  389. 

Weird,  origin  of  the  word,  L  997.  Whitfleld,  his  risit  to  Scotland  and  re- 
Welch,  John,  tried  as  one  of  the  leaders  ceptionthere^viiL  4Z3— atCamboalaog^ 
of  the  High  Presbyterian  party,  ▼.  435.  41^ 

Welch,  John,  vil.  79— Joins  the  Coyenan-  Whithorn,  church  at,  i.  ^ 

ters,  999— his  cnaracter  and  preyious  Wicker-woricoraamentationGntheBcnlp- 

life,  930  et  mq.  tored  stones,  the,  L  Z55. 

Weldon,  Sir  Anthony,  account  of  psgeant  Widdiington,  Lord,  in  arms  in  Z71&  vUi. 

before  James  YL,  y.  365— sketch  of  «»— his  tnal,  334— not  executed,  336. 

the  king  by  him,  374— account  of  him,  Wightman,  General,  Ibroes  under,  Z7Z4, 

376^  note— his  'rerlect  Description  of  yiiL  95Z— and  in  Z7Z5,  990— pannii  of 

Scotland,' 397.  Macintosh  by,  900— as  SheriAnuir, 

Welsh  chrcmiues,  notices  of  Strathdyde  3Z  7— suppresses  the  attempt  of  Z7t9, 

in  the,  L  970— romances,  179.  34Z  et  mq. 

Wemyss,  Lord,  vL  Z59.  Wurtown  martyrs,  the,  yiL  953  e(  109. 

Werk  Castle,  captured  by  James  IV.,  Ill  '*  Wild  Western  Whigs,**  the  Gimeronlaas 

75— repulse  or  Albany  before,  Z07.  so  called.  viL  3za 

West  Eiipatrick,  termination  of  the  wall  William  the  Cononeror,  his  efltrts  to 

of  Antoninenear,  i  34.  subdue  Northumiiria,  L  373— trsaaB»> 

Western  counties,  predominance  of  the  tions  with  Scotland,  374  ii  M9.  — hla 

Covenanting  element  in,  after  the  Be-  forest  laws,  433. 

volution,  vO.  446.  William  the  Lion,  his  accession,  i.  444— 

Western  Isles,  theirsocial  conditlonunder  his  supposed  armorial  bearings,  fh.  and 

James  VL,  vL  30^  note— Attempts  at  note  — invades  England,  ^40  —  taken 

their  plantation,  37.  prisoner,  ib.— trea^  of  Fuaise,  447— 

Westerwood  fort,  i.  34,  sot&  released  from  it  by  Bichard  L  IL  •- 


